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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of Dharmasastra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941. In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasastra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines_,;to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and '^idncomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There was great panic in such, coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the members of the public 
were A. R. P, measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books froitf 
the libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay. Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose Rajadharma, Vyavahara and Sadacara, 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
volume has been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: Pataka, 
karmavipaka and prayascitta; antyesti, asauca and sraddha; 
tirtha ; vrata ; kala and muhurta ; santi ; Paurana dharma ; the 
influence of the Purvamlmaihsa and other sastras on dharma- 
sastra ; the religious and philosophical background of dharma- 
sastra; the essentials of our culture, its future, the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharmasiastra. I am personally anxious to iinish all 
the remaining work as early as possible. But looking to my 
age ( 1 am nearly 67 now ), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the' Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with tins; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
1 wish to mention specially the debt 1 owe to the late Maha- 
iiiahopadhyaya Kamalakrsna Smrtitfrtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dbarmcu§astra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volumes 
of my History viz. Haralata, Viva daratnakara, Grhastharatna- 
kara, Krtyaratnakara, Tirthacintamani, Varsakriyakaumudi, 
Danakriyakaumudi, Sraddhakriyakaumudi, SuddhikaumudI, 
Dandaviveka, Bajadharmakaustubha and Agastyasamhita. I am 
highly obliged to Paramaharhsa SvamI Kevalananda Sarasvatl 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dharraasastra, to Prof. N. A. Gore, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs,- to Tarkatlrtha 
Raghunathasiastri Kokje of Lonavla and Mr. N. G. Chapekari 
B. A., I,L.B. { retired P. C. Sub-judge ), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progress of the work 
for the*last four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom 1 should like to makn 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar; Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
Dr. S, K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Dr. A. S. AZtekar, Mr, P. K. Gode, Dr. Baghavan, Mr. S. N.Vosfai 
of Bharata-itihasa-saihsodhakarmandala at Poona, Mr. Bhabatosh 
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Bhattaoharya ( son of M. M. Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha ), 
Mr. S. L, Katre of Ujjain, Prof. A. M. Parama&ivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Raddi. Thanks are due to all these and many others for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations am 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attentior 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in th 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss o 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


Bombay, 

1st October, 1946. 


P, V, KaNK 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

I of some important works and authors referred to in this volume ) 

N, B. — Some dates, paillcularly of ancient works, are more or less 
conjectural. 

, 4000 B. C. — 1000 B, C. — The period of the Vedic Samhitaa, 
Brahmanas and TJpaniaads. ■ Some hymns of the Bgyeda, 
the Taittir!ya Saihhita and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go hack to a period earlier than even 4000 
B. C. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones ) may be later than 
i000 B.C. 

-800 B. C. — 500 B. 0. — The Nirukta. 

800 B. G, — 400 B, C, — The principal m'auta sutras ( of Apas- 
tamba, AsvalUyana, Baudhayana, Eatyayana, Satyasadha 
and others ) and some of the Grhyasutras ( such as those of 
Apastamba and Asvalayana ). 

6C0 B. C, — 300 B. 0, — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas- 
tamba, Baudhayana, Vasistha and the Grhyasutras of ^ 
Paraskara and a few others. 

600 B. C. — 300 B. C, — Panini 

500 B. C. — 300 B. C. — Jaimini’s Purvamlmamsasutra. 

- 300 B, C. — Vararuoi Katylyana, author of Vartikas on 
Panini. 

' '300 B, C. — 100 A. D, — Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

150 B, C. — The Mahabhasya of Patanjali. 

200 B. C. — 100 A. D, — Manusmrti. 

/ 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — ■ Yajnavalkyasmrti. 

100 A, D. — 300 A. D. — VisnudharmasuLra. 

100 AD. — 400 A. D, — ‘NaradMmrti. 

200 A, D. — 500 A. D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimini. 

, 300 AD, — 500 A. D. — Brhaspatismrti on Vyavahara (not yet 
found. Extracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

' 300 A. D, — 600 A, D. — Some of the extant Puranas, such as 
Vayu, Vianu, Markandeya, Matsya, Kurma. 
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400 A. D. — 600 A. D, — Katyayanasmrti on Vyavahfira ( not 
yet found. Extracte collected by me and translated in 
Engliish ), 

400 A. D. — 600 AD. — ESmandaklyanltisara. 

505 A. D. — 587 A. D, — Varahamihiia, author of BrhatBamhit&, 
Bihajjataka, Fancasiddhantika and other works. 

600 A. D. — 650 A. D. — Bana, author ot the Kadambarl and 
the Harsacarita. • 

o50 A. D. — 750A. D. — Kumarilabhatta, author of 
vartika, Tantrayartika and Tup-tika. 

600 A. p. — 900 A. D. — Most of the smrtis and some of the 
Fnranas. 

788 AD. — 820 A. D. — Sahkaracarya, the great Advaita 
philosopher. 

' 800 A. D. — 850 A. D. — Visvarupa, com. of Yajfiavalkyasmrti, 

900 AD. — Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 A. D. — 1100 A D.— Parthasarathiraisia, author of S&stra- 
dlpika, Tantraratna, Nyayaratnakara. 

, 966 A. D. — XTtpala, com. of Brhat-saihhita and Brhajjataka. 

1000 AD. — 1055 A D. =- Dharesvara ( Bhoja ), 

1070 AD. — 1100 A. D. — Vijfianesvara, the author of the 
Mitaksara com. on Yajfiavalkya. * 

1080 -r- 1140 A D. — Govindaraja, author of a com' on Manusmf tL 

1100 1150 A. D. — Laksmidhara, author of a large digest 

called Krtya-kalpataru or simply Kalpataru. 

1100 — 1150 A. D. — Jlmutavahana, author of Dayabhaga, Kala- 
viveka and Vyavaharamatrka. 

1114 — 1183 A. D. — Bhaskaracarya, author ' of Siddhanta- 
siromani, of which Lilavatl is a pari 

1125 A. D. — Apararka, author of a com. on the Yajnavalkya-' 
smrti. 

1127 — 1138 A. D, — Manasolitsa -or Abhilasitarthacintamani 
of Somesvaradeva. 

1150 — 1160 A. D. — RajatarahginI of Kalhana. 

\ * 

1150 1200 A. D. — Smityarthasara of Srldhara. 
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1200 — ; 1225 A- D. — Smrticandrika of Devan nabh at ta. 

.1150 — ■ 1300 A. D. — Haradatta, com. on Gautamadharmasull’a 
and Apastanibadharmasutra. 

1150 — 1300 A. D. — ' Kulluka, com. of Manusmrti. 

1200 — 1300 A. D. — Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja, 

1260 — 1270 A. D. — Caturvargaeintamani of Hemadri. 

1290 — ■ 1370 A. D. — Candeavara, author of Rajanitiratnakara, 
Vivadaratnakara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Madhavacarya, author of Parasarama- 
dhavlya. 

1360 — 1390 A, D. — ■ Madanaparijata cojnpiled under king 
Madanapala. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakalika, com. on 
Yajilavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D. — Nyayasudha of Somesvara. com. on 
Tantravartika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandta of Misarumisra. 

1425 — 1450 AD. — Madanaratna of Madanasiihha. 

1490 — 1512 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
N rsiihhaprasada. 

1500 — 1525 A. D. — . The Sarasvativilasa compiled under king 
Prataparudradeva. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka. 

1500 — 1550 — Vacaspatimisra, author of Vivadacintamani and 
several other works. 

1520 — 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of Dayatattva, 
Divyatattva, Vyavaharatattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sahkarahhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
or Dharma dvaitanirnaya. 

1590 — 1630 A. D. — Nandapandita, author of the Dattakami- 
mariisa and Vaijayantl, com. on Visnudbarmasiitra. 

1610 — 1640 A. D. — Kamalakarahhatta, author of Nirnayasindhu, 
Vivadatandava, Sudrakamalakara and other works. 
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1615 — 1645 A. D, — Nilakanthabhatt?,, authoi; of Ifitimayukha, 
^ Vyavaharamayukha and other Mayukhae. ' 

1615 — 1645 A. D. — Mitramisra, author of VlramJtrodaya, 
divided into RaianUdptak&sa, Vyavh§,raprakasa -and other 
prakasas. 

1 650 — 1680 A, D — Anantadeva, author of Rajadharma- 
kaustuhha. 

1750 — 1820 A. D. — Balamhhatta, author of the BalamhhattI 
com. on the Mitaksara.. 

1790 A. D, — Dharmaiindhu of EaSlnStha. 
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as musvaras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Page 

Line or note 


22 

n. 24 

read III. 95 ; 

31 

n. 41 

read 59 for 9 

57 

n.70 

The verse &c. occurs also 



in ^JUfiTfi 2, 33 

57 

n. 70 

read *|cj<i«rHqo 

62 

1. 3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56. 45-46 ). 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 ' 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add ‘Br, Sarh, 23. 2 is: 


WRIfra- 


fijgjTisis q^cm. a?!® 

explains ^ ^ , 


cri aWit w ’• On Br. 
Sam. 21. 32 quotes a verge of 



*n^ #i5f ii 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 


182 

n, 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1. 34 

read ‘ Bajadharmakaustuhha ’. 

183 

1. 38 

W » 

193 

n. 250 

read 

227 

n. 306 

add at end ‘ Compare 5. 15 

1 

R^rznsiJilg: n ’ 

242 

1. 14 

read * Manu VIII. 1.’ for ‘ Manu 


vm. i; 

xliii 
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Page 

Line or note 


258 

a. 335 

read in last line 

265 

L 20 

read ‘ padits ' 

379 

n. 395 

read 

382 

1.6 

read patram...prnlta 

405 

last line 

put a full stop after ‘ hanged 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

n. 690 

read 

533 

n. 982 

should we read for 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line 

*-tv 

542 

n. 1009 

read in second line gd 

570 

n.l069 

read 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 ^ for «!. 

588 

n, 1111 

read in line 2 

605 

n, 1142 

put a full stop after in 1, 5. 



read in line 9 ?PF5t(«J 

627 

n.ll97 - 

read q 31^1 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 (ip; rIIw: and in 
line 2 R, 

659 

n. 1248 

read ffWigqiWt 

»• 

n. 1250 

read in line 2 fqq 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words 

’ vide 5igq«r 



mfPl n. 5. 2. 23 ; vide %. 1. 6. 4 

for two %f^s in and qt. 

» 


5. 5. 

695 

n. 1321 

Add at end ‘ For apjq...«ri|?r^ com- 
pare %. q, VI. 6. 4 and 4. 2. 

7\)2 

1. 27 

read ‘ ( Sakuntala Act VI ). 

706 

n. 1349 

read 


1. 15 

read ‘ her deceased sonless ‘ and 


separated husband's wealth ’ 



AddUionK and Corrections 
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Page 

Line or note 


751 

1. 30 

read after ‘ British rule ’ the words 
‘the widows of gotraja sapindas’. 

776 

n. 1499 

read in 1. 2 

781 

n. 1509 

read in last line 

804 

n. 1561 

Add at the end ‘ Becently the 


Indian Legislature passed Act 
XIX of 194G which confers on 
Hindu married women the rights 
to separate residence and main- 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances 


846 

1. 28 

read ‘ mother ’ 

897 

n. 1762 

read in line 7 ‘Institute’ for 
‘ Society 

936 

last line 

read ‘ naugamanabhive 




RAJADHARMl 

(GOVERNMENT AND STATECRAFT) 

CHAPTER I 

Bajadharma has been a subject of discussion in works on 
dharmaEjSstra from -very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. IL 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharnias of all varnas have been 
explained : but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘ aman- 
trana ’ ( hall of invitation ) ; that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no brahmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat ; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah- 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice ( i, e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages oflBcers and their subordinates, who are pure and tmth- 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen ; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned brahmanas, women of all castes, minors, students stay- 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
dudras who do menial work for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. *Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of another’s land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not puni^ the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata rajadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. VII (1) that it will expound rajadhannas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
considerations. The Anusasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi- 
parva ( 58.1-3 ) names as expounders of rajaiastra Brhaspati, 
Bharadva]a, Gaurasiras, Eavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Vi^laksa. Santiparva ( 102.31-33 ) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas'. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools ( viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the AuSa- 
nasas, the Parasaras and the Ambhiyas ), seven individual tea- 
chers (V. 5, and 1.8) only once (viz. Bahudantiputra, Dlrgha 
Carayana, Ghotamukha, Kanihka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Kifi- 
jalka, Piiunaputra, ) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvaja, Kaunapadanta, Parasara, Pisuna, Vatavyadhi, 
ViSalaksa. Kautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Santi 103.44 
refers to a Bhasya on rajasastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bhasyakaras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Kautillya or to the 
Kautillya itself ? Another fact indicative of the systematiza- 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabharata, 
the Bamayana, Manu and Kautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as saptahga rajy a ( State with seven constituent 
elements), sadgupya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c. ), three saktis, the four upayas ( sama, 
dana, bheda, danda ), astavarga, and pahcavarga ( Manu VII. 155), 
the 18 and 15 tirthas (Sabhaparva 5.38)*. For detailed information 
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about the BajaSastraB uf Brhaspati, Usanas, Bharadvaja culled 
from the Mahabharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 2 pp. 73-83, 1942. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop- 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadhamra is said to be the root 
of. or the quintessence of all dharrms. Santiparva ( 63.25 ) states 
‘know that all dharmas are merged in rajadlwma; that 
rSjadharmas are at the head of all dharmas * and ( 141.9-10 ) 

' the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
people owe their origin to the king* ’. , It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asiramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a jpansad ( assembly of learned men ) in enforcing the 
jjrayaicttla ( penance ) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Xp. Dh. S. EL 5. 10. 13-16*, Vaiistha 
19. 1-2, Visnu HI. 2-3, Narada ( prakirnaka, 5-7 and 33-34 ), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, Markandeya- 
purana 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. vol. n. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth ( as done by the Mahabharata ) that ' 
rdjadharrm was the highest goal of all the world, that it com- 
prehended within itself all rules of acara, vyavaham ( admini- 
stration of justice ) and prayaiciifa ( penance ). It is on account 
of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the Mahabharata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country*. The Sukranltisara ( I. 

3. uvcfrsTTfwtm • ... 

gun: uifaVuir narasT sh^ct: i wif «ui rrauHWiuTs i 63. 25, 26,_29; 

jjfimn viuitmafBV; i srang “w vnjnu h ^ 

gnt Uf giir ufikin uwvw Wl. 9-10 ; 

gfrasfUi^v i sfTWk. 56. 3. 

4. anv. *T. % II 5. 10. 13-16 iih^ • TRfi 

grrfla i w * igr «inwgsg?m i uwSIfuw 

anrwg » gwiv 132. 16 and 69. 79 ; ^ gmr si *im4vr i 

^rsjgrnf^ WfSr n ... enrf gjnut ur i 

91. 6 and 9 ; aw ur#»lS ^ ' g i wIW T W5UT u wtmS W 

wriNr. 56. 6; ga mtfed ' "nwr ■ garat a flwtat u 

5^ re*! TTfw 5 u gwanawR IV. 1. 60. 
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59-60 ) remarks that one should learn from dSstra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of ( good or evil ) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV. 1, 60 states 
that the king is the prompter of Ms age. 

Though r£jadhanna was thus an integral part of dharma- 
^£stra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmasastra separate treatises deeding 
with rajadharma alone came into existence in very early times. 
Santiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Erta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moha ( delusion ), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahma composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa ( verses 30 and 79 ) ; that part of this work on Niti ( science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Visalaksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vaisalaksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters ( and the work was 
called Bahudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati ( and so was called Barhaspatya ) 
and that Kavya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 chapters. 
The Kamasutra (I 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
* Prajapati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artfuz and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
-''Tlie Santiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on rajadharma which remarkab- 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Eautiliya. 

The Nitiprakasika (1. 21-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Fracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, Sukra, Bharadvaja, 
Veda-Vyasa, Gaura^iras were the expounders of Bajasastra, 
that Brahma composed a work on rajasastra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Gaurasiras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and Vyasa to 300. The Sukranitisara (I. 2-4) states that Brahma 
composed nltisSstra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasistha and others (including Sukra). 

It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government. The most appropriate word is ‘rajaSastra’ and 
it is employed by thelMahabharata, which speaks of Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja and others as ‘rajaSastra-prapetarah’ (vide p. 2 above). 
The Nitiprakasika (L 21-22) also dubs the divine and hpijito 
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writers on government ‘ rajasastran^ pranetarah, ’ The same 
word is employed by such ancient classical writers as Asvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita (I. 46 ).* The first verse in Prof. Bdgerton’s 
reconstructed Pancatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Barbara and his son and Canakya as the authors 
of nrpasastra (science of kingship). Another name is Davd^^nili. 
The Santiparva (59.78) explains why Dandaniti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) by danda(the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandaniti and 
it ( faces ) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that 'Dandaniti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ ’’ Santi 63. 28 identifies Dandaniti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautillya (1.4) explains ‘Danda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of AnvIksikI, Trayl (the three Vedas) 
and Varta ; the rules that treat of danda are called dandaniti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv- 
ing.® The Mahabharata says ( ^nti 69. 102 ) that a wise keatriya, 
putting dandaniti in front, should always desire to acquire what ^ 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. ® The 
Nitisara (11.15) says that damn (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda ’ because control is 
centered in him; that the niti (rules) of danda is called danda- 
niti and niti is so called because it leads (people).’ Santi (69. 104) 
says that dandaniti is the special concern of the ksatriya ( rajan). 

It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dandaniti this 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also Ssnti 15.29, 
63.28, 69.74 ff ( eulogy of Dandanlti), Dandaniti is said to be 
the support of the world (_&nti 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvati (Santi 122.25.) 

Ajrthasastra has been a synonym for dandanlti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brahmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmasiastra and arthaSastra. The 
AnusSsanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha- 
sastras ( 39.10-11 ). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu {Mamvi ca-thavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
‘ Manu and Yajnavalkya ’ ( pp. 5, 7, 16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha ). Santi (71. 14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and kama 
and that all the wealth of such a king vanishes in ( the pursuit 
of ) improper objects. Vide Santi 302. 109 which speaks of artha- 
distra as resorted to by the best among kings. The RamSyana 
( n. 100. 14 1 states that Sudhanva, Upadhyaya of Rama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Kautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthadastras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Kautilya states that that sastra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthasastra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandanlti stated in the Kautillya itself ( as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
( as in Santi 69. 102 ) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandaniti and Arthasastra. The 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu ( VH. 99-100 ), Santi 102. 57 and 140. 5,^ 
Ya]. I. 317, Nitisara I. 18 ( while I. 8 mentions only twm purposes 
of rajavidya ). At the end (XV. 1) Kautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That sastra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthasastra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
( Hindu Polity p. 5 ) is not right when he translates ‘ Artha is 
human population. ’ Vide U. Ghoshal’s ‘ Hindu Political 
Theories ’ p. 74 n and p. 76 for the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both the Mahabharata and the Kautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his Dasakumaracarita ( VUL ) expressly 
says that Yisnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maurya king in 6000 Mokas, though the Kautiliya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an aithasastra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ Arthasastras as helping to polish the 
intellect ’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
ICautilya as writers on the sastra ( viz. the Arthasastra ).” The 
AinarakoSa treats the two as identical. Medhatithi on Manu 
Vn. 43 holds that the word ‘ Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of Capakya and others. The Mitaksara or. Yaj. L 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthasastra and on Yaj. L 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth { only the tw o objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec- 
tion with arthasastra ). According to the Sukranitisara (r\’. 3.56 ) 

‘ that is said to be arthasastra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming ir 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught 

The words arthasastra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view, f^tha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (1 20) as ‘education, landa gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired' (vide H. Dh. Vol. II part I, p. 9 note 22)- , 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthaiastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. ^ Though works like Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of sdma and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha- 
sastra is mainly what is called drstartha smrti, as stated by the 
Bhavisyapurana ( quoted by Apararka p. 626, the Smrticandrika 
p. 24, vyavaliara and Viramitrodaya. paribhasii p. 19 ). Medha- 
tithi on Manu Vn. 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 
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' duties' ( dharmasabda^ kartavyatavacanah ), that the duties of 
the king are either dratartha ( L e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six guvas 
( sandhi, vigraha &c. ) or adrstartba ( that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
Vn-IX of Manu ) the remarks relate principally to dratartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadharma is appli- 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &o.) only.** Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of rajaniti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmasastra but principally on the ex- 
perience of worldly affaire. 

Another name for the science of government is Nltisastra 
or Rajanltiiastra. Santi’* 59. 74 says that in the nltidastra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nitisara of Kamandaka’* (1.6) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
Sastra from the vast ocean of Arthasastra (works ). The Panca- 
tantra p. 3 holds that Arthasastra and Nltisastra are synony- 
mous. The Mitaksara on Yaj. II. 21 remarks that the arthasastra 
referred to by Yaj. is rajanltislstra that is part and parcel of 
dharmasastra. The word ‘rajaniti’ occurs in Raghuvaih§a 17.68. 
Vide Bhagavadgita X. 38, Asiiamavasikaparva 6.5, Manu VIL 
. 177, Santi 111. 73, 138,39, 43 and 196,268.9 and Anusasana 163.7 
for Nltisastra meaning Arthasastra or Rajaniti and Brona 152.29 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajaniti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya* which means ‘line of policy’ and is employed by 
the Arthaiastra ( 1. 2 ) when it says ‘ naya and anaya ( bad policy ) 
are treated of in Dandaniti It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kiratarjuniya (II. 3, 12, 54, XIII. 17 ). 

relation of arthafiastra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rajadharma is a verv 
important subject of dharma-sastra. Arthasastra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res- 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharmasastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 

13. urfsisf : ^ • anrersf- 
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like dhannaiaBlra a divine source. iBut works on arthaSSstra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmasastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rajasastra. Just as the Kamasutra 
( I 2. 14 } states that dharma is the highest goal and kama is 
the lowest of the three purusarthas ( vide H. Dh. vol. II part 1 
p. 9 ), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Kautiliya states ( IH. 1. at end )** ‘ In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmasastra and practices or between 
dharmatastra and any secular transaction, ( the king ) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the ( strict ) letter of the tezt 
will be nowhere ’. But Eautilya and other writers on artha- 
sfastra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmasastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmasastra works lay down ( e. g. Ap. 
Dh. 19. 34. 23, Yaj. H. 21, Narada, vyavaharamatrka chap. 1. 39 ) 
that dharmasastra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthasSstra. Vidvarupa ( on Yij, II. 21 ) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharmasiastra and arthaiastra' is illustrated as follows. Manu 
Vni. 351 (which is the same as Visnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapurana 227. 116-117 ) when dealing with vyavahara 
( a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthasiastra ) provides 
that in killing an ataiayin, no fault attaches to the killer : while 
Manu XI 89 in the chapter on prayascittas (which is pre- 
eminently a topic of dharmasiastra ) states that no penance is 
prescribed ( i. e. there is no praya§citta for removing the guilt ) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahmana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
brahmana even if the latter be an atatayin ( though there may 
be no punishment by the king). Yi^varupa does not accept 


■ • 16. ww ^ 

II smiot ^^rpsrar 

111* 1’ P’ 160. Frof. E.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar gives two in- 
eonaiatent translations of these vereee at pp. 54, 170 of hie * Ancient Indian 
Polity’ (1935). ffr 

I IX. 7. p. 362. 
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this illustiation. The Mit^aia also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Arthadastra 
declares that a king diould endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land ( as is laid down in Yaj. I 352 ). The rule of dharma- 
iastra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dhaimasastra. There- 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Vlramitrodaya follows the 
Mitaksara. Dharma^stra went by the name of smiti (Manu n. 10), 
while arthaiiSstra was treated as an Upaveda. The Yisnupurana 
HL 6. 28, Vayu 61. 79 and Brahmanda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas " viz. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Grandharvaveda and 
ArthasSstra as affiliated to the four Vedas respectively viz, 
Bgveda, Yajurveda, Ssmavada and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
(15) states tnat the king should listen to the recital of Uihasa 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dharmasastra 
and arthasastra under itihasa’* and requires the minister know- 
ing arthasHstra to advise the king ( with examples and precepts 
derived ) from itihasa and purSna. 

Though Arthasastra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dharma, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Mah&- 
bhSrata and the Eautiliya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal- 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
BZanika said to have been a mcaitrin of Dhrtarastra and a pro- 
found student of Rajasastra, which is almost on the same lirin p 
as Santiparva chap. 140 where Bhlsma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niti ) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the ^bstance of the dialogue between 
the sage Bharadvaja and Satruntapa, king of Sauvlra. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci- 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart ( verse 13 ) ; one desirous of 
prosperity may fold one's hands, may take an oath, may use 

17. S wvs i wgS w raw w er qj k 

Ki; II IQ. 6. 28 quoted by P. 6. 

18 . I ^ na i (a?? i fsiHi w » Rr iKlqn<u [ 

1 1. 5. p. 10 , 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s riboulders one’s enemy till one 
accomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
^ould break him like an earthen pot on a stone ( 17-18 ) ; the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a digtnnt 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32) ; when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38) ; one should- inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true ( to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44) ; whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47); 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50) ; when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and died 
tears (54) ; if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter ■* 
deals specially with what should be done in difiSculties and can- 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the Mahabharata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma^ 
Sastra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthasastra 
writers like Bharadvaja. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhisma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhisma replies to this by saying that he did not base hie dis- 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, viz. straightforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rdjadharma cannot be based on a single 
source ( v. 7 ) and that policies are to be pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but oq roason as well 
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( V. 17 ) and that India himself has declared this rule which 
he derived from Brhaspatl In Santi-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in difS- 
oulties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( except tdpasas and learned brahmanas ). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and that 
aviivasa ( putting trust in no one ) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the Mahabharata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmasastra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. 

The Kautiliya also discloses how arthasastra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ ( Kaut. 1. 17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out. Bharadvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent ; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
* Visalaksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatiiyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot 
Yatavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
( for the princes ), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dharma. In Kaut. V. 6 Bharadvaja 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises ( XIV Aupanisadika ) the employment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against those who are irreligious or wicked. 
In 1. 18 even Kaut. does not shrink from advising that secret 
emissaries ( of the reigning king ) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapons and poison and in V. 1 Kaut. remarks that, when 
9 . king cannot openly put down the principal courtiers or chiefs 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may inflict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the ofBcer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit- 
ion and wealth of the officer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V. % for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on rajadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamha, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section ; the Mahabharata 
(Vanaparva 150, Sabha 5, Udyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, A^rama- 
vSsika 5-7), the Esmayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusmrti VII-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya ( which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. 1. 304-367, Vrddha-Harlta- 
smrti chap. Vn. verses 188-271, Brhat-Paratara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Vignudharmasutra lU, the Nitisara of Kamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Visnu- 
dharmottara II, Markandeya 24, KalikS 87, the NitiprakSsikS 
attributed to Vai^ampayana ( ed. by Oppert), SukranltisSra ( ed. 
by Jivananda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollasa 
( first four viihsatis ) of Soraesvara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva { 959 A. D. ), Barhaspatyasutra ( ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Eajanitikanda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmidhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942 ), Eajaniti-ratnakara of Cande^vara, Eajanlti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra, Nitimayukha of Nllakantha, Eaja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusana of Prince 
Sambhaji (between A. D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar ), 
Dandaniti of Kesavapandita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943). 
In recent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautillya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. ” 


19. Some parts of the Santiparva may be later than Kamandaka's work, 
since ^nti ( 123. 11-12) refers to the dialogue of Kamandaka and Ahgaristha 
king of Ahga. But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely^ necessary 
t6 hold that the extant Nitisara of Kamandaka is referred to by Santiparva. 


( Conitmcsd on n«xt page) 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern- 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What is 


( Continued from latl page ) 

The reference may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are : — ‘ Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity ' ( 1935 ) and ' Rajadharma ' 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar ; ' The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ by J. J. Anjiria (1935) ; 

‘ Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ' ( Calcutta. 1929 ] by 
N. C. Bandopadbyaya; *' Public Administration in Ancient India ” (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; ' Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity ’ (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bbandarkar ; ' The theory of Government in Ancient India 
(1927) and ‘ The State in Ancient India ’ (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad ; 
' Buddhist India ' (1903) by Rhys Davids ; ‘ Hindu Administrative Institu- 
tions ‘ (Madras, 1929) and ‘ Mauryan Polity' (Madras, 1932) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar ; ' History of Hindu Political Theories ’ ( 2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927 ) by U. Ghoshal ; Prof. E. W, Hopkins ’ ' Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ‘ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372; 'Hindu Polity' (1924) by K. P. Jayaswal : 
' Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas ' (1938) by Dr. C. 
Minakshi ; ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ ( vol. 1, 1914 ), ‘ Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India’ (London, 1920), 'Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity' (Oxford, 1921 ), ' Studies in Indian History and Culture’ (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranatb Law; ’ Corporate Life in Ancient India’ (Calcutta, 1919) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar ; ‘ Local Government in Ancient India ’ (1919) by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee ; ‘ Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; 'Positive Background of Hindu Sociology’ 
(Allahabad, 1914) and ‘The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus' (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar ; ' Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity ' by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London, 1938) ; ' International Law in 
Ancient India ' by Prof. S. V. Visvanatban. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. F. Jayaswal and N. N. Law, For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub-topics, vide N. N. Law’s articles in Modem Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and (or a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on ’ Varta ’ { economics ) vide the same writer’s ’ Studies in 
Indian History and Culture ’ pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of rajadharma I 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dbarmaastra and arthaastra and have rarely ventured into works in Pali- 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover a 
period of several centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or less homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the throe, differ in many 
particulars from those of the other two. But the authentic data furnished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
besides are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under rajar 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec- 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations indulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti- 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Early History of Institutions ’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390 ; and Prof. Bangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp. 66-69 ( where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An- 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra- 
cies or real democratic governments did not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense. 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Its growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


l9a, Berolzhelmer In ‘ the World's Legal Philosophies ' (tr. by JastroW, 
New York, 1929) p. 62 remarks 'Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding it a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
alave class; in Corinth, 460000; Aegina, 470000; in Attica (according to 
the census of 309 B, C. ) 400000 ’, 
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a compaTison of its ideals and theories of State with the ideals 
and theories of western countries in ancient and medieval times. 
If western countries could boast of so-called republics and city 
states in ancient Greece and Borne, India also had several re- 
publics in ancient times. Hie ancient Hindus made their own 
contributions to political thought, though unfortunately Western 
scholars of the 19th century like Max Muller, Weber and Both 
were concerned most with the Vedic and allied literature and 
either did not know or ignored the vast literature on politics 
contained in Sanski-it and Pali works. Vide ‘ Some Aspects of 
ancient Hindu Polity ’ by Prof D. B. Bhandarkar ( 1929 ) pp, 2-3 
for views of Max Muller and others and criticism thereof, 
also Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government &c.’ p. 1, U. 
Ghodial ‘ History of Hindu Political Theories ’ pp. 3-4. 



CHAPTER n. 


SEVEN ANGAS OF RAJYA 

According to almost all of our authorities a state {rajyu) is 
constituted by seven elements®” viz. svamin (ruler or sovereign), 
amStya ( minister ),ya7iapa<ia or ra^tra (the territory of the State 
and its people), durga ( fortified city or capital), kosa ( accumula- 
ted wealth in the ruler’s treasury), darida (army), mitra (friends 
or allies ). These seven are called cdigas or ]prakrtia. The word 
prakrti in works on politics is also used for the constituents of a 
circle of states ( of a mandala ). Vide Manu VII. 156 and Kau- 
tilya ( VI.2 ). The word also means ministers as in Sukranitisara 
n. 70-73 and ‘.subjects’ in Eharavela’s Inscription (E. I. vol. 20 
p.791. 4), Narada (praklrnaka 5), Raghuvaihsa VUI. 18. The 
order in which these are arranged and their names vary a 
good deal. The quotations given below will indicate how the 
order differs. The sequence is important for the reason that 
some of our authorities expressly state that when calamities be- 
fall or deterioration sets in each of the seven elements, those 
that befall each preceding one are more serioixs for the State 
than those of each succeeding one ( Kautilya VIII. 1, Manu IX. 

^ 395 ).\Foj: yawapada sometimes the woiAjaivi or rustra is used, for 
‘danda’ the word ‘bala’ and the word ‘pura’ for ‘durga’. The 
Asramavasiparva ( 5.8 ) speaks of eight angas of rdjya. Accord- 
ing to Sumantu quoted by the Sarasvatlvilasa (p. 46) danda 
means “punishment bodily or monetary” a nd ‘ a rmy ’ is included 
^nder ‘ kosa ’. Sumantu says that th esmmin has to be preserved 
by himself, the ministers by showing them proper respect, the 
people by keeping them contented, the fortified capital by abun- 
dance of wealth and grain, the kosa by proper expenditure, danda 

20. wi*’iuuv3r!nr^5»i«ift5r^<^nwTf3r i VI. l, p. 257;^|j:jmxnri 
3r*fi ffi I ufrenft xivv <• VT?r. i. 353; 

sr rre i irsn: ii 

IX. 294; HI. 33; 

quoted in P.45. Vide also 

69. 64-65, 225. 11 and 239, exiuguoi 233. 12, 1. 16 and 

IV. 1-2. The application of the word to these is lucidly explained by 
AparBrka (p. 588 ) vg; WT i v«n 

I nsv w ffisTT y wwR «r i 
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by following one’s dbarma, friends by truthfulness. The autho- 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Eautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis. 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of rajya is to say that the is the State This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis ElY of France 
when he said ‘ L'Etat c'est moi ’. Eautilya makes his position clear 
( in VEIL 1 ) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appoints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros- 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakrtis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The Sukranltisara IL4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. ^<016 Sukranltisara (1.61-62) compares 
the seven ahgas of raiya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Earn. (rV.1-2) that each of the. seven elements 
• is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
the] ^ntiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in meriti 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mababharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297 ) says this by means of a simile ’ Just as among the 
three staves tied together ( by a rope of cow’s hair ) used by a 
sannyasin no particular staff is superior ( to the others ), so among 


21. vin. 2 ; ft 

VIII. 1; ear jjuf gv: age: i snarirv: gw 

arerfr ^ *wi i vftV ylug) ( ? )— gamTft I. 61-62 ; Huiitrvrft arwrev 
gjj WT*ft sgihlStR I p- 123 ; filOT: i 
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ftWft SiT? fRVIWIfVtV V.Vfh H anftm ; *»g. IX. 296-297 oontain almost 
these very words and ideas, tmtv 239. 1 has qw?mRiiftg < T H i y I 
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the seven elements of the state no particulai one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 295) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
( rastra ), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler ( svSmI ), have a certain system of government (amatya), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationships. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (2) a system of govern- 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut. XI. 1 ( raja ), Ap. II. 6. 25. 10 ( amatya ), Ap. H. 10. 25. 11, 
n, 10. 26. 4 (visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praj&). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Eautilya nor ESmandaka 
define rajya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma ’ or ‘ bhava ’ 
( activity or state of a king ) being derived from ‘ rajan ’ with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ ( syan or ‘ yak acc. to Panini V. 1. 124 and 128 ). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smrtis and works on polity as in Manu VH 111, Earn. 
yriT 81-82. But when it is said that ‘ rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ rajya ’ has a veiy wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ‘ the State ’ ( as including both the Government and 
the governed ). In some cases ‘ rajya ’ should be rendered as 
‘ government ’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or maohin'ery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out ; vide Manasollasa H 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Ultivakyamrta ( p. 43 ) says “ rajya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth”. 
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Medhatlthi on Mann Vm. 1 remarks that rajya means a 
prosperous people’. In XHI. 4 Kantilya states [na l^ajano 
fanapado rajyam janapadcm va bhatalUi Kautilj^^it his 
"’opinion that a^teHitorjrwitho'ut any iiihabitantsTsannot become 
a rajya (a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
fllements). Sahara on Jai. IL 3. 3 has a discourse on the deri- 
vation of rajya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 

( pp. 66-89 ), Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part U p. 9, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book H 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
rajya into seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of saptuiiga rajya*'* 
satisfies the definition of the St€^te given by Bluntschli and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
‘ Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
• stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
harmonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula- 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

\/ The Buler — The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasized 
in several works. The Ait. Br. 1. 14 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by' consent. This shows that military necessities 


21a. Korkunov in • General Theory of Law’ (tr. by W. G. Hastings, 
New York, 1922) says ‘Bluntschli’ assimilates government to the head, as it 
is the head of the State, the ministry of the interior to the ears, and that of 
foreign affairs to the nose ' (p. 274). 
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led to kingship. Manu VII. 3 ( =l^kranitisara I. 71 ) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda ( the power of punishment ) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other ( Manu VII. 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for ‘ sule ’ ). This idea of inatsyamjai/a 
( the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon by 
Kautilya, tire Maliahharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brahmana XI. 1. 6. 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and matsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘ if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ That in the absence of a king 
( arajaka ) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi- 
tion of mutsyanyaya follows is declared by several works such as * 
the Eamayana IT. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Kamandaka II. 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, Manasollasa 11. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67. 16 
and Kam. 1. 1. Gautama XL 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root ‘ dam ’ ( to control ), that he 
( the king ) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and ( XI. 31 ) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and aSramas. The Matsyapurana 
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225. 1?, Agnipurana 226. 16 and Santiparva 15. 8 state that danda 
is BO called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root ' dam ’ ) and punishes those that are imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike ( from the root ‘ dand ’ ). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu “ 25 ( = Visnudharma. 

sutra HL 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Yaj. I 354, SSnti 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is avrake 
even when ( the guardians of law ) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VU. 18=Silnti 15. 2 = Matsya 
225. 14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difiScult to find a man who is pure by nature ( Manu 
Vn. 22 = Santi 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s" will and coercive power keep the indivi- 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danamst 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles' — these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda (Manu "VII. 23).*® The Bhagavadglta (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Kisna ‘ I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti ( 1 e. rajaniti ) for 
the conquerors ’. For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu "VII. 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, Eamandaka 
n. 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
' people obey law and the dictates of the dastra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
( Kaut. I. 4, Zamandaka II. 37, Manu "VU. 16, Santi 15. Iff^ 
l^nti 56. 21, 103. 34 ). Santi 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. *‘ This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence 'of a 
ruler. Katyayana ( in Raja N. P. p. 30 ) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
sonless and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly office, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Eubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( YH. 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96 ) ; one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being ( like others )’ for it is a 
great deity that stands ( before people ) in human form as a king ” 
(Manu "Vn. 8 = Ifenti 68. 40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 ( ‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’ ) and Ap. Dh. S. I. 11. 31. 5 ( ‘ he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu VIT. 3-4 are 
the same as ^kranltisara 1. 71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu ( IX. 303-311 ) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX. 303-306. 
The Agnipuraua ( 226. 17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Visnu he has the form of 
these. Vide ^kranltisara I. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin^ 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The Narada-smrti ( prakirnaka section, 
verses 20-31 ) contains ” several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth ( v. 20 ), that a king even when devoid of 
qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Kubera ( w. 26-31 ). The Marka^deyapurana ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. ‘ The Veda says tliat when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen ; one desirous 
''^of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
“■'Indra’ — says Santi 67. 4. Santi69 states that all the gods are 
' invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. Tlie Vayu- 
'■burana (57. 72) remarks ** that in all past and future 
mmvaniaras universal emperors ( cakravartin ) are born on the 
earth with parts of Visnu.. The Matsyapurana ( 226. 1-12 ) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bhagavata-purana ( IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Visnu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vayu, Varuna — these 
and other gods — exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of ( the parts of ) all gods. It is to strengthen this coir 
caption that ancient ksatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. Ihe practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal office. Asoka was 
styled ‘ devanam priya ’ ( beloved of the gods ) and Kushana 
emperors like Kaniska and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
{ E. I. vol. I. pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386 ). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Ceesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
( vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI. p. 433 ) and Crosar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(I. 13 ) makes a spy say among pauras and janapadas ‘ kings 
are ( in ) the place of ( perform the functions of ) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them ( kings ). 
Therefore kings should not be despised’. Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Kautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe- 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Eamayana, III. 1. 18-19 and 
Vn. 76. 37-45 and Markandeyapurana 24. 23-28, Visnudharmot- 
tara H. 2. 9 for similar ideas. The phrase ‘ na visnuh prthivlpatih ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways viz. the 
inler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Visnu i. e, every king is Visnn. The Pancatantra®* (1 120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up ( of pai-ts } of 
all gods The Hajanltiprak^a is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja ( the sovereign ruler ), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 
For eulogy of the kingly office, vide Manu "VIL 6-17, Santi 
63. 24-30, Santi 68, Kara. I. 9-11, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fiedged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Raja- 
nltiratnakara ** ( p. 83 ) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( praja ) them s elves are called Visnu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited ( vide E. Dh* 
vol. 11. part 1 pp. 139-140 ). The Gautama-dharmasutra ( XI. 1, 7 
and 8 ) says ** ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas ; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon ( worship ) him { the king ) who occupies a high seat 5 
they ( the brahmanas ) too should honour him ’. From the time 
of the Ait. Br. ( 37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of brahmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VUl 1* 
XL 27. Further the ^ikranitisara (1. 70 ) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of raksasas. Manu ( VII. 111-113 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses bis life, family and 
ir ingdom Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself ( and not to the gods ) and violated dharnia, 
was killed by the brahmanas ( Santiparva 59. 93-^5, Bhagavata- 
purana IV. 14 ). The Anusasanaparva ** ( 61. 32-33 ) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances “ The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is KaL>^ 

( evil and strife ) incarnate. That king who after declaring ‘ 1 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should be killed 
( by the people ) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness ”. Manu ( VTL 27-28 ) states that the 
great principle of davda if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three puru^rthas, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with his relations. Kara. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exa.sperate even hermits. The 
^ntiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has' false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. IL 3. 1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Brahmana ( XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3 ) mentions a king Dustaritu 
Pauihs^yana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautramani 
isb' is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away ( vide H, Dh. vol. II. p. 1227 ). 
Santi 92. 6 and 9, Manu VB. 27 and 34, Yaj. 1 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly, 
the Sukranltisara ( II. 274r-275 ) states *' that a king, though of a 
nobl e pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities ( in others ), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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ofiiceiB of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. Narada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities ( performed in former lives ) and therefore the king 
is their lord ( praklrnaka aS ). Sukraniti I. 30 also brings in 
the doctrine of Karma ‘ the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austeritie.?. ’ Compare Manu 
Vn. 111-113, knti 78. 36. The ^kranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that bralunanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
( HI. p. 431 ) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalinga king who made a barber his commander-in- 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 1, 
Sukraniti L 188, Narada ( praklrnaka 48 ), Santi 71. 10. It 
may be said here that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the sfofus quo about the duties of 
varnas and aSramas, in the privileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ages to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order ; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to bis 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger how'ever of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Zautillya V. 3 we meet witli these words “In 
Rajasuya and other solemn ( or elaborate ) sacrifices the ‘ rajffi ’ 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is ’’ ( samanavidyebhyas-trigunavetano raja rajasuyadisu 
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;kratiisu ). Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ' part 11. p. 136 ) seitseg 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the commander-in-chief. The words 
* in Rajasuya and other kratus ’ should have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage. Kautilya in that passage is iiot 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
sacrifices of long duration like the ASvamedha. The Ap- 
Srautasutra (XX. 3. 1-3), Baudhayana Srauta XV. 4, Satyasadha 
Sr. XIV. 1. 24-35 state that the adhvaryu priest was to deputize 
for the king wien the latter was engaged in the Asvamedha 
( which was spread over a period of about two years ). The 
salary referred to by Kautilya is to be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1232 
for this. In X. 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact ‘lam a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant cf the State is em- 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rSjan ’ is derived in the Nirukta ( II. 3 ) from the 
■' root ‘raj’ to shine, but the Mahsbharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is. it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
* rani ’. Great poets like KalidSsa ( Raghu IV. 12 ) follow the 
Mahabharata in this, as also in deriving the word ‘ ksatriya ’ 
from ‘ ksata’ and the root ‘trai’, meaning one who protects from 
wound and injury ( Santi 59. 126 and Eaghu-vaihsa II. 53 ). Br 
quoted in the Raja. Dh. K. ( L p. 5 ) appears to derive the word 
both from ‘raj ’ and ‘ranj’ (balena caturangena yato ranjayati 
prajah I dipyamanah sa vapusa tena rajabhidhlyate ). 

There are in our authorities germi^ of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Rg. X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Atharraveda VI. 87 and 88. 1-2 ) has been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu polity ’ p. 7 ), 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of election are ‘let all the people desire thee (as king)’ in Bg- 
X. 173. 1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the case of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
in. 4, 2 there*’ is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people ‘the people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses ( chose thee ) ’. In Atharvaveda 
ni. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, shtas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These ‘king-makers’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedictejcts 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Rajasuya called ‘rstninam havimsi ’ that the 
* ratnins ’ give the ( rastra ) kingdom ( to the king ). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. IL p. 1215 n 2648 and p. 1216 for the ‘ratnins’. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in the Ait, 
Br. vide note 105 below. The Ayodhyakapda ( chap, 1 and 2 ) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Croum Prince (yuvaraja), how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and rural inhabi- 
tants and placed before the assembly his idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean ttiat the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that happened 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the Ramayana IL 67. 2 it is said that when Dasa- 
ratha died sages like Markandeya and Vamadeva declared along 
with the amStgas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasistha that as Rama and Laksmana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some soion 
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of the lksvaku race should be chosen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers ( ‘ raja-kartarak ' ) here 
and in chap. 79. 1. In the Sdiparva 44, 6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Pariksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo- 
rical examples of the election of kings. The k^rapa Rudrada- 
man was elected king by the people of SurSstra ( who at one time 
formed a republic, aoo. to Kautilya XI 1 ) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 72 (150 a. D.). 
Vide E. I. Vol. VTTT p. 36 at p. 40. Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal ( 730-740 A. D. ), was elected a king 
( E. I. Vol. rV. p, 243 at p, 248 and Jayaswal’s * History of 
India,^ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45 ). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and brahmanas to propose some- 
body as king and such persons were called ‘rajakartarah’. In 
Ayodhya 67. 8 they say ‘ our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster’. Arajaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhya 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayaawal (‘Hindu Polity’, part I, pp. 97-98, 134, 
173 ) that ‘ arEjaka ’ was ‘ an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
'' based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evil.’ Ayodhya 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 27 ff., Santi 67. 3 ff., 
Matsyapurana 225. 8-9 are the principal passages on arajaka. 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arajaka was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution ; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything exi.sted or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo- 
dhya 67. 31 ) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. The famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. I. pp. 210-216) that when Rsjyavardhaua was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasanka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of Paramesvaravarman II ( of the 
Pallava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. Por the details of this elec- 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. C. Minakshi’s ‘Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas*, 1938, p. 38). The RajatarahginI 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Bousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modem times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (1. 13) refers to the 
legend that Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king's share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kautilya is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people. Santiparva, chap. 59, states how Vainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern- 
ment and not act at his sweet will. *• When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Vide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India ’ chap. VUI and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R. N. Mehta, chap. II pp. 79 ff. and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi- 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Qhosal and others do ( e. g. ' Manu 
and Yainavalkya ’ B, ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II pp. 54-57 ) that the 
theory of social contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the brahmana empire of Pusyamitra. Jaya- 
swal is wrong in saying ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 57 ) ‘ the 
theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book It has been shown above that Narada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself ( Manu YIl. 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people (verse 1, kralum sacante 
Varutjasya deva rajanii krsteh &c);l am Indra and Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
( verses 3 and 4 ) Here there is an ejcplicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
■* Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VI. 87. 1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘ May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom’. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana V. 1. 5. 14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the Vajapeya ) it is said ‘ the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Prajapati, while being one he rules over many ’. Here the posi- 
tion of the rajanya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati. In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the Rajasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a member 
of the ksatriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. 4. 2, V, 2. 2. 14 should not be relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U. Ghoshal in 
‘ Hindu Political Theories ’, pp. 28-29 ), since every participator 
( whether a bramana or a ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices 
as the Agnistoma and Vajapeya was supposed to possess a celes- 
tial body after difcso and Pravargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 350 
quotes a long vedic passage {agama) in which it is stated “thq 
godLs said to Prajapati ‘ we shall arrange for a king in numan 
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form by taking from the moon, the sun, India, Vianu, Vaisra- 
rana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma ( i. e. danda ) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahabharata. The Santipar^a deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhisma how the title ‘ king ' 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection ( Krlayuga ) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually molia ( delusion or aberration of mind ) spread among 
people and then gi'eed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
-offerings and went to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint ( as 
king ) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedahgas and Dandaniti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath ( set out above in note 41 ). He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Visnu himself esta- 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrai-y to your 
order ’ and then Visnu entered the king Prthu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in tha 
mass, nor does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as 5 uch. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, rather appears to emphasize the divine 
origin of kingship. 

5 
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Chap. 67 contains a much shorter version of the origin of 
kin gs h ip, probably because a few chapters before another vers- 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharma, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts {savKiyan) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘ Govern- 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men’. The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators ( and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same, God gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
jyralijna of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Bight and of an original compact 
l]ptween king and people. In both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. Santi 67, 4 states 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one 
honours Indra’, while chap. 59. 139 asks ‘what is the cause but 
the divine character ( the king possesses ) on account of which 
people remain under his control’? It must be said that in both 
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chapteis of the Santiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

ITie Naradasnirti as indicated above ( pp. 23, 27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says ( prakirnaka 20-22 ) ‘ It is India himself who moves about on 
the earth as king ; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power ( majesty ) and on account of the fact that 
ho is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
he honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects*. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ (1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Bight of kings 
in its oompletest fonn involved the following propositions : 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution ; (IE) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend- 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (III) kings are accountable to God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God's law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the ;breach of the king’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition I it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and other works held that the king 
was either Gh)d himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi- 
tion II all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be shown 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in fo(o. They say that the king cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out ^e dictates of dharma, his 
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j)ower to make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from ^kraiUti and A-nusasanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (Vn. 111-113) says that a king who harasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fick (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist Jatakas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by Narada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue, Narada" (prakirpaka verses 13 
and 32 ) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path ; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of ) death 
may follow from violating it { king’s order ) ’. Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may puni.sh 
with death. Narada’s doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while the theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con- 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Eomans 1 3. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand ; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmaSastra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand' in hand ( see n. 45 ). 
Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 1, says ‘ the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he taker, a^s tax) should protect the subjects’. Yaj. I. 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the suh- 
jeots do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
( from the people ) ’ and Yaj. I. 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to sastras receives the 6th part of the merit 
ipiHiya) of the subjects, Santiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz. 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukraniti 1. 121 afiBrms 
‘ the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.' 
Vide Vasistha 1 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Vispu Dh. S. JII. 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132. 12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of punya), Santi 24. 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72. 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. n. 10 for the idea that the king receives a part ( generally 
6th part ) of the pii%ua ( and also sin ) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their piinga*^. Vide Eaniayana III. 6. 14. Kalidasa echoes 
this in the Sakuntala 11 13. Adiparva 213. 9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world, Santi 71, 29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VII. 
22 ), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism ( viz. the State ). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word ‘rajan’ is ‘ ksatriya ’. Manu 
(VH. 1 ) states that he will declare rajadharmas and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘ksatriya’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana sa?mkara (oi abhi^ka 
according to some commentators ) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be a king. Some of the works such as the IUijadharma-kau8< 
tubha, Bajanltiprakasa, the Nltimay&kha, and Par, M. yol. I. 
pp. 449-451 refer to the discussion in the FurvamImilhsS 
works on the topic of the Aue^ti sacrifice. On Jaimini II. 3. 3 
Sahara and Eiunarila hold an elaborate discussion. The Vedio 
texts say ‘raja rajasuyena yajeta’ (‘the Rajasuya should be 
performed by a rajan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there is an isU called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘if a brahmana performs avesti^ 
he places the ahuti (offering) for Bihaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c.*. The pUrmpak^ (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘ rajan ' applies to any one (whether a brahmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya ) who protects the people. The siddhSnta 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rajart 
means a ksatriya and that by the other passage about brah- 
manas &c. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
^atriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Rajasuya rites. 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘rajan’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
, or a city ; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varnas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. ** In the literature on 
dharmasastra the word ‘rajan’ is understood in the sense of ‘one 
who rules over or protects a country’ (i. e. the pfirvapaksa view 
in the PfirvamlmanDa ). Vide Medhatithi on Manu Vn. 1. 
Apararka” (on Yaj. I. 366) remarks " when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i. e. becomes a king) he should 
do all this ( that a ksatriya king has to do ) since the maxim is 
that by assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is duo to that other ’ and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
■with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects”. A.ccording to Kulluka the 
word ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any person who is crowned king and pro- 
tects the country and capital’ and is not used in the sense of ‘a 
person of the ksatriya caste’. The Bajanltiratnakara (p. 2) 
after citing Kulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Eajanltiprakasa holds*® a long 
discussion (pp. 10-15 ), states that the word ‘ rajan ’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as Its opinion that the word ‘rajan’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The VaijayantI on Visnu Dh. S. IH. 44 explains 
* rajnam’ as ‘ of ksatriyas ’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the l^hga empire, was a brahmana 
( Harivarhsia HI. 2. 35 ff, E. I. vol. 20 p. 54 ) ; the Kanvayanas, • 
who followed the Suhgas, were brahmanas and so were the 
Vakatakas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol. VUI. p. 24 ) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 122-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a brahmana should follow the profession of arms. 
Manu XII. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Kumaiila’s dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a sudra. 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a Kxdra. Medhatithi*^ explains this by saying 
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that th® prohibition applies only to a country whsre all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister^ the commander- 
in-chief are of the sudra caste ; compare Ap. Dh. S. 1, 11. 32. 18. 
^anu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any sudra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
Medhatithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medhatithi 
on Manu Vm. 1 remarks that ‘persons of other varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have power over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people*. Santiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to smrti rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivaihsa ( III. 3. 6 
‘ aksatriyasca rajano viprah sudropagivinah ’ ) and some of the 
Furanas in depicting the a^vful degeneracy of the Eali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly sudras and that sudra kings will celebrate A^vamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Linga- 
purana 40. 7 and 42. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
( Beal’s B. E. W. W. vol. H. p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
^ the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
Santiparva (33.43-46) enjoins upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The Eaja- 
taranginl ( V. 249 and VI. 332 ) describes at great length the 
regime of the notoriou." queens Sugandha ( 904-906 A. D. ) and 
Didda ( 980-81 A. D. ) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Ganjam ( of about the 13th century ) 
it is stated that when a certain king named ^bhakara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Dandi- 
mahadevl, who is styled ‘ parama-bhattarika-maharajadhiraja- 
pardmesvarl ’ ruled the earth for a long time ( E. I. vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138 ). Whether the grandiloquent titles were deserved by 
the queen or were only the exaggerated effusions of a courtier, 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The Raghuvaihsa ( XIX, 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agnivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare oases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 9.3, 1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to ( p. 26 ). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis ( H. Dh. II. pp. 546-549 ). Even the Rgveda several 
times refers to juaistliija { rights of seniority ) of Indra ( Rg. 1. 5. 6, 
in. 50.3 ). Tlie Tai. S. II. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ ( the eldest ) and Tai. S. n. *• 5. 2. 7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth ( of the father ) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced B^haspati to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. The Nirukta 11. 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Santanu were two brothers, scions of the Kuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri- 
ties. The result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmanas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain ’. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Rgveda hymn X, 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. ITiis story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great si^ to 


49. uSst 5. 2.7. Ap. Dh. S. ( U. 6. 

14.12-13) cites this text and says that it is a mere anuoMa and not a vidhi 
and gives it as its own view that sons equally share the paternal wealth. 
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pass over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Brhad-devata VH. 156-157 and VUE. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, viz. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when Devapi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
brahmanas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one ’ ? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhimasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
‘ who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?* (Sabha 68.8). In the Ramayana®^ Dasaratha 
addresses Rama ( H. 3.40 ) * you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself ( i. e. of ksatriya blood ) ’ and 
Vasistha says to Rama ‘Among all Ik^kus the eldest son 
becomes the king'; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ ( H. 110.36 }. The Ayodbyakanda in 
several places ( 8.23-24, 101.2 ) reiterates the idea that all the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
Eautilya ( 1. 17 ) ” states that people esteem rulership going 
* to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
becomes free from the debt he owes to his pUrs and there- 
fore the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
Rajadharma-k. ( pp. 234-235 ) after quoting the Xalikapurana 
and the Ramayana lays down the following propositions : (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons ( whether he is junior or senior in age ) ; 
(2) if the son of a junior queen ( of the same caste ) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who (son ) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred ; (4) if twins are born to the senior queen, the son who 
inborn first is to be "preferred. 

^ If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX. 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Adipaiva'* 109. 25 states that 
Dhftarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranitisara (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafnes.s, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed.** The 
Sukranitisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies ; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea- 
sury, horses &c. ( I, 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions : (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R. D. K. quotes the words of the 
fisherman chief to Bhlsma in 5di. 100. 92.** The BalambhattI 
on Yaj. I. 309 and Rajanltiprakasa p. 40 say tlie same. Another 
example is that of Ansuraan who became king when his father 
Asamanja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(2) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on Pandu’s death and not Duryodhana ). The Nitiva- 
kyamrta ( sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows : the son, full brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom®*). 
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Sometimos a king selootod a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudrag^pta though a younger son was nominated by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justided the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 ( Gupta Inscrip- 
tions p. 6 ). Similarly Chandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p. 42 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Eaghu. XVIH 39. 

In almost all works on raja^stra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should po.ssess. Vide Kaut. VI. 1, 
Manu VII. 32-44, Yaj. I. 309-311 and 334, Sahkha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. HL p. 14 and Rajaniti-prakasa p. 116, 
Santi 57. 12 ff. and 70, Kara. I. 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mana- 
Bollasa n, 1. 1-9 (p. 29 ), ^kra I. 73-86, Visnudharmottara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘a king should have great energjy, .should be 
generous, mindful of past ( good or bad ) turns done by others> 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper ( in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
( on both sides ), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh ( in words 
or acts ), obueiwant of the rules of dhwma ( as to varnas and 
asramas ), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets ( or aoc. to Bharuchi and Apaxarka ‘clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies * ), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern- 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brahmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects ’. Manu VII. 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. The Mit. days that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. I. 309-311 are antaranga ( inward or more essen- 
tial ). The 2nd quality ‘ sthula-laksa ’ occurs also in the inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VEU. at p. 44). From I. 312 Yaj. 
states the bafUranga qualities viz. selection of ministers, purohita 
and sacrificial priests, gifts to worthy brahmanas, protection &o. 
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Eautilya VI. 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people ( or make him approa^* 
chable) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not falling in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘ abhi- 
gamika-gfunas’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Pharasena 13 ( of Valabhi) in E.L vol. XI p. 83 and in the Maliya 
plate of the same king ( Gupta Ins. pp. 164, 169 ). The Dasakumara- 
carita VUI appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to ) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai. 
vatma-sampad-abhijanat-prabhrti &o.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are : desire to learn, study, under- 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus- 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect ( dhi ) are mentioned by 
Earn. IV. 32. The word ‘ sakyasamanta ’ ( in Eaut. VI. 1 ) occurs 
also in Agnipurana 339. 4. The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm ( or energy ) are : valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Earn, IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali- 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( atma-sampat ). Gaut. ( XI. 2, 4-6 ) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc. to sastras) and speak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all his subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
^ahkha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Eautilya and 
Yaj. Santiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali- 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c. Earn. I. 21-22 
mentions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped gwrsonality 
of the king {atma-sampat), viz. study of Sastra (Dandaniti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of oomprehensioni 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulnessr 
gratefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then Earn, 
in IV, 15-19 sets out the qualities called atma-sampat, which 
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generally agree •with Kan'tUya’s enumeration (inVI, 1), Aco. 
to Kam. IV. 24 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, •who, •when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The Manasollasa (H 1. 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Eautilya’s enumeration ) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipuraua (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parakirama- 
pratapa 96 qualities are enumerated in the Bajavallabhakanda 
(Ms. 239 of Visramabag collection II, folio 21b). The Sabhaparva 
5. 107-109 and Ramayana H. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro- 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone ( without 
manhins), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under- 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabha 5. 125 states that sleep (by day), iazi- 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works on dharmasastra and arthasastra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis- 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl ( the three Vedas ) and Anviksikl. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kaut. I. 2 
says that AnviksikI comprehends Sahkhya, " Yoga and Loka- 

57. • ... vijivw |gmr»'?iia'UT''tT 
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I. 2. This last verse occurs in VRTVTVwmcv on I. 1. 1, where 

the 4th pada is siMilllfdl. Some read atwviqnifi (Jolly’s ed. of 

anigier) but seems to be more grammatical and to be the reading 

of most classical works. The Trivandrum ed. reads 3 ns^ 1 %i^, Patanjali 
in his Mahabhasya has a sentence vf$iqu Uigfr (Bhaguri 

expounds the Lokayata system ), vol. Ill p. 325 on Panini VII. 3. 45. Later 
on Lokayata came to be identified with atheistic views that denied the 
existence of a soul or the next world. Sankara on Vedantasutra II. 2. 1 and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyas with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of ( sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for ) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kautilya 
derives the name from the root ‘!ks ‘ with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokayata is included in .S.nvlksikl, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lokayata came to mean ‘ nastika’ (atheist, materialist ).Acc.“ 

( Continued from last page ) 

111. 3. 33 and 54 states that the Lauldiyatikas held the view that conscious* 
ness is a quality of the body ( and there is no soul over and above the body }, 
The Tantravartika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini 1. 3. 3 ), 
In the Ramsiyana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by £aviksiki speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharma&stras (that point out the sensible path ). 
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loo. 38-39. The Kamasutra ( I. 2. 30 } says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
a karnpana ( copper coin ) which one is certain of is better than a niska 
{ a gold coin ) which is doubtful, af aimiTir 

I f. 2. 30. Raja^hara in his Kavyamimahsa p. 37 

( Gaekwad's O, series, ed. of 1934 ) refers to the opinion of the Laukayatika 
logicians that the consciousness in human beings arises from the bhutas 
( elements ) just as the power of intoxication ( in wine ) is due to the mixture 
of several ingredients ( none of which may by itself be intoxicating). The 
Nitivakyamrta p. 76 remarks " the Lokayatika view leads to the effectuation 
of worldly affairs, for the king is able to uproot the thorns of the country by 
the help of Lokayata ". I ffNiPJcTai f| 

<I3nr i sftravr. p. 76. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1917 p. 173 

n. 2, article on in J.A.O.S. 1930 p. 132 ff.,H. Dh. vol. II p. 339 n.; 

‘Historical Notices of the Lokayatas* in the Silver Jubilee vol, of the B. O. 
R, Institute, Poona pp. 386-397. 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Yftj. I. 306, Haradatta on 
Gaut. (XI. 3), Apararka and several others Xnvlksikl means 
‘Logic’. Aoc. to Kam. IL 7 and 11, the Mit. on Yaj. L 311, 
l^kranlti L 158 it means ‘AtmavidyS’ (Metaphysics), while 
^kranlti 1. 153 and Rajanlti-prakaSa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nitimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Ye^nta in Anvlksikl and MlmEhsa and smrtis under 
Trayi. The Baxhaspatyasutra ( IL 5-6 ) advises the king to follow 
the Laukayatika doctrines at the time of securing arlJia ( wealth ) 
and the Eapillika-sSstra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. ” 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti Vn. 43, Ss.nti. 59.33, Kaut. L 2, Yaj. 1. 311, Kam. U. 2, 
^kranlti L 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., AnviksikI, Trayi, Varta and Dandaniti. Kaut, 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
vidyas were three and regarded AnviksikI as a special branch of 
Trayi ; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandaniti, since Trayi only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard- 
ed Dandaniti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidyas are tied down to it ( i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandaniti ). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The Dasakumaracarita VUI (that displays a 
deep study of Kautilya) says that the vidyas for the king are four 
( catasro rajavidyas-traylvartanviksikidandanitih ). The Barhas- 
patyasutra 1. 3 ( Dandanltireva vidya ) holds that Dandaniti is 
the only (essential) vidya for the king. Kautilya further 
explains that dharma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. Samaveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itihasaveda ( i, e. ItihSsa and Purfina ) are the 
other Vedas and that the six Ahgas also ( viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy ) are comprehend- 
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ed in the word ‘ Ti-ayl‘^ Sukraniti 1 155 says that the 14 vidyas 
( enumerated in Yaj. I. 3 ) are comprehended in Trayi, Gant. XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of • making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, Dharmasastras, the Angas, Upavodas and 
Purana. In the Eamayana, Rama and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedangas, in Dhanurveda, 
Gandharvaveda, Rajavidya &c. ( 1. 18. 24 and 26, IL 1.20, IL 2. 
34-35, V. 35. 13-14 ). In the Vanaparva 277. 4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhimanyu- is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of astras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anusasana 104. 146-147. 
Kharavela in his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. L vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5 ) states that he learnt Lekha ( official correspondence), 
Rupa ( currency ), Ganana ( Accountancy ) and the admini- 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VCH at page 44 ) the Mahak^atrapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha ( either lexicography or 
politics ), music, logic and other vidySs and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling*’. The personal attain- 
ments of Samudragupta ( in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. n. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Prasad's * Theory of Government in Ancient India ’ p. 218 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, Sutralahkara of Asvaghosa. The Nitivakyamrta*® 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz, all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
&c. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republic ’ ( tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, vol. HI. p. 357) viz. ‘Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu- 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day dec.' The Agnipurana (225. 1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmas&stra, kamasastra, arthasastra, science 
of archery ( dhanurveda ), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. H. p. 364. Bometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
Taksasila ( vide Jatakas ed. by Fausboll H. 87, 278, 319, 323, 400, 
HL 158, 168, 415, 463). The subjects of study there were the three 
vedas and 18 silpani or vidyas ( Jatakas, vol. II. 87, UL 115 ). 
Kautilya ( 1. 4 ) explains that Varta is constituted by agricul- 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade ; it benefits ( the State ) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour ; by 
means of varta the king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
SabhSparva** 5.79 and Ayodhyakanda 100.47 it is declared 
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that when the world relies on vSrtS it easily prospers. The 
Santi-parva ( 263. 3 ) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if varta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in vSrtS and is sustained by the three vedas ( 68. 35 ). The 
Vanaparva ( 150. 30 ) states that the whole world is sustained 
by varta i. e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The NitivakySmrta ( p. 93 ) 
after defining varta, es above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when varta is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a well in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthasastra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (15) starts by saying that the three vidyas 
( except daudaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon danda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired). Vidyas produce 
discipline ( of the 2nd kind ) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then he goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his caula 
is performed ( in the 3rd year or later ) and after upanayana he 
should learn the three vedas and anviksiki from the ii^tas 
( those learned in the veda ), varta from the heads or superin- 
tendents ( of the various departments thereof ) and dandanlti 
from expounders ( of the mdya ) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VH. 43 ( =Matsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22 ) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidyas. Kautilya prescribes that the prince rfiould study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the vidyas 
enumerated above ( after his 16th year ) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itihasa which comprises 
Furana, history, stories, panegyrics, dhaimasastra and artha- 
sastra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the sole ruler of the earth. The Nitivakyamrta 
( p. 162 ) defines vinaya as ‘ acting with humility towards those 
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who excel in vratas, vidyfia and are aged.’ Manu VII. 38-39- 
TTam I. 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra I. 92-93 ( taken from Kam. 
1. 19-20 ) extol the value and importance of vivmja and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Manu ( Vn. 40-42 ) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while otliers, though residing in a forest ( i. o. 
without an army &c. ), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, Sudas son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as tnose who perished through lack of oimya and gives Prthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
ixnaya. Matsya 213.53 is the same as Manu VIL 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rajar^i ( a royal sage ). Kalidasa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in Sakuutala IL 14 and Raghuvainsa (I 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until cither philosophers became'* kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short-comings ( vide p. 50 above ). Not only was an cxten.sive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmasastra and arthafiastra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct- 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Kautilya ( L 6 ) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidyas and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity {mam), haughtiness or 
insolence ( mada ), overjoy. He says that ( the whole piurpose or 
insistence of ) all sastras is the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz, Dandakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a brahmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Karala king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked brahmanas 
through hot temper and Talajangha who did so against the 
Bhrgus ; Aila who exacted through greed excessive taxes from 
persons of the four varnas and Ajabindu, the king of Sauvira ; 
Havana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom ; 
Dambhodbhava who despised all beings through his insolence and 

64. The word ' philosopher ’ uaed by Plato has ttot the narrow mean- 
' ing of modern times. 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty ; Vatapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked Dvaipayana*®. These six evil tendencies are 
called salru-scup^rga or ati-^dvarga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jamadagnya (Parasurama) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a long time. Kam. (I. 55- 
58 ) and Sukra. I. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
£aut. and Kam. 1 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
L 6, Vide Markandeya 27. 12-13. In the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu ( Hall’s eA pp. 273-276 ) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyumna, 
Kala and nine others ) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva ( 74. 13-18 ) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives ( such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nipas, Bahula of Talajahghas, Dhautamulaka 
of the Ginas ). This shows that Gina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VII. 44 ( =Matsya 215. 55 ) also 
emphasizes the necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kanui and krodha. 
Manu (Vn. 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
kama ( desire for pleasures ) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day, ^ 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing,. singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering ; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
( hot temper ) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares ( VIL 50 ) that among the vices due to kdma, 
drinking wine, gambling, women and. hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 


63. Most of these stories ocenr in the Mahabharata, Furanas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly's ed. of the Kautiliya vol. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Fandava ) incurring the sin of brahmana- 
killing, vide Santi 150. 3. For Arjuna ( called Kartavirya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabhaparva 22. 24, Vanaparva 115. 12, Anu»sana 153. 3 ff, Santi 
49. 35 ff. and As'vamedbikaparva 29, Matsyapurana 43, Vayu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96, In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kama, krodha, lobha &c, are different except that 
of Aila (chap. 27. 14-17), For Dambhodbhava vide Sabha 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 ( cr. ed. 94, 7 ). For the story of Danda who raped a maiden 
of the Bbrgu family vide Ramayana VII. 80-81. Dandakya Bhoja is men- 
tioned ( along with Havana and Kicaka ) by the Kamasutra I. 2. 44-45. 
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one and ( Vn. 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus- 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu ( VH 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings {aarvairaivam^ngivah) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Kautilya ( VUL 3 ) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kama and states his own 
opinion that arthadusaya meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro- 
perty is more harmful than reviling and.dandaparusya is more 
harmful than arthadusana. He points put the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel.** These are echoedi 
almost in the same words by Kam. XIV. 25 and in the ^kuntala 
(n. 25 ) by Kalidasa. Vide Sabha 68. 20, Udyoga 33, 92 for the 
seven principal vices. Kam. ( XIV. 6 and 7 ) enumerates the 
three vices of hot temper and the four of kUma and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
arthadusana ( XIV. 17 ) somewhat differently ( viz. as the aban- 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so ). Vide the Visnudharmot- 
tara 11.65.12-15 for the two meanings of arthadusana®^. Kam. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate well-guarded hunting 
ground of one-half yojana in length and breadth if he really 
desires to hunt ( XIV, 28-42 ), The Manasollasa ( vol, n ) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th vimsati deals with bunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Kam. warns the king who wants to retain 
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bis kingdom against fondness for women ( XIV. 57-58 ). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting ( XIV. 65 ). Eautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VHI. 3 last 
sentence in prose ). In the DaSakumaracarita ( YIH ) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to karna. 
Earn. 1. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Kala 
and the Vrsnis ( respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 333-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra ( I. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Havana came to grief through their passion for women ( 1. 114 ) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (L128). Earn. (1. 40-46, which are 
almost the same as Sukra 1. 102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach* 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 



CHAPTER III 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects, “^antiparva ( 68. 1-4 ) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity ( rajasastraprane- 
tarat ) named by it extol protection as the highest dharma of 
the king. Manu VII. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and Kalidasa in Baghuvaih^a 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man's rights ) and in meeting external 
aggression. Vide quotation from Brhaspati below. Gautama 
( X 7-8 ) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and asr amas according to the rules 
of sastra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it ( XI. 9-10 ). Vasistha ( 19. 1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long sattin in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19. 7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. HI. 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XL 9-10. The 
^antiparva ( 23.15 ) repeats a gWiu of Brhaspati ‘ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
viz. a king who does not fight ( an invader ) and a brahmana 
who does not go on a journey ( for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers I®®**. Manu IX 306 states that the king pro- 
tecting his subjects according to the sastra and meting out 
punishment to those who de.serve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Yaj. 1. 335 
is to the same effect. Kautiiya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and asramas to their duties ‘ Therefore the 

quoted by riui^'ri^. pp. 854-255, 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties, 
He, who keeps dharma intact ( without breach ), enjoys bliss 
in ais world and the next *. Narada®* ( prakirnaka 33 ) states 
‘ His duty is to protect the subjects, to ( honour or ) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king *, ^kra ( 1. 14 ) says that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri ( verse 28 ), to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
tight way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom— these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara ( III. 323. 25-26 ) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brahmanas from engagii^ in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

The duty to protect involved fighting and probable death. 
Therefore the ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu ( VH 87-89 ) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting bis subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in battle. Yaj. L 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2.16 and 18 and 11. 8-9. The Bhagavadgita (H 31-37 ) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
k^triya than a righteous war, that a ksatriya’s duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. Santi- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamedha are purified of all sins, co all 
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soldiers { of whatever caste and on whatever side ) killed in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their sins. Manu ( VH. 94-95 ) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield, 
Parasara^* HL 37 says “ Two men pierce the orb of the sun ( i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds ) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy ” and the following verses 
(ni. 38 ff) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the Bgveda X. 154. 3 
( = Atharva 18. 2. 17 ) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure. It is probably this passage 
which Eautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (n. 10. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of brahmanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a ( good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and brahmanas is 
specially commended (vide Santi 21. 19 and 77. 28 and 30), The 
■Visnudharmasutra HI. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brahmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). ’ 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhisma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease ; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel’ (Bhismaparva 17. 11 ). The same idea is 
presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, Santi 97. 23 and 25. 

Kamandaka’'* (V, 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king’s officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites ( like the queen and the princes ) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king’s 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmapas, and sacrificers. Vide Gaut. X. 
9-lZ, XYIII. 31, Kaut. II. i, Anusasana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Vianudharmasutra HI. 79-80, Manu VU. 82 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and in. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. H. pp. 113, 856-864, The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi- 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements^®. 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, VianudharmasStra in. 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
Agni 225. 25, Adiparva 49. 11, Sabha 18, 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18, The Bajanlti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes^* the 
Visnudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativratas) and Sahkha-Likhita to the effect that even 
kaatriyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that ^udras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained.^ Medhatithi on Manu V, 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras .strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
.of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &b. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writers and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind,the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed. Asoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (2nd Bock Edict at Ealsi in 
C. L L vol. 1, p. 28 ), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged ( 8th Girnar Bock Edict in C. 1 1, p. 15 ). In 
the 2nd century B. C. Eharavela, emperor of Eialihga, declares in 
his Hathigompha Inscription ( E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86 ) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Ehibira lake in the Xaiinga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Budradaman in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at great cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences (pnzpai/a) or forced labour. 
The Anu^asanaparva says that good kings should^’ construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
btahmanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. H 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi- 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens’ ‘Oliver Twist’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-hou.seB in England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Kaut. 1. 19, Manu VH. 
145-147, 216-226, Yaj. 1. 327-333, j^kraniti L 276-285, Agnipurana 
235, Visnudharmottara IL151, Bhagavata X.70.4-17,Nitipraka9ika 
Vin. 9 ff, Bajanitipraka^a pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp, 805-806 ). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised ( by Manu VH. 37 ) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Yedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. L 39-41, Gaut. XL 13-14 say the same. In 
giving this advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dli. vol. n 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha 5. 90)”. 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Xautiliya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
sastra 1. 19 Kautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare ; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes hie good’. Similar words occur in the 
Visnudharmasutra III. last versa. The Mahabharata ( Santi 69. 

72-73) purports to quote two verses of Ahgiras ( i.e. Brhaspati ), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is tapas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas,’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
(in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &c. ) consists in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the business 
( of the State ), the sacrificial fee ( that the king pays ) is his 
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$Tlf^. 69. 72-73 . these words remind one of the famous proclamation of 
Queen Victoria In 1837 (called an impossible charter by a notably energetic 
but retrograde Viceroy ) which breathes the same high and noble sentiments 
* in their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security 
and in their gratitude otir best reward 

82. Vide Ap. Sr. X. 12-13. Baud. Sr. VI. 6 for long lists of observances 
(watas) some of which are set out in H. Dh, vol. II. pp. 1139-1140 and 
ibid. p. 1133 for the bath of the sacrificer. 
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impartiality to all ( lit. behaving in the same way to all ), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the parson who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Santiparva ** ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
Nltiprakasika, V TTT. 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
i^ould not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented, '^n Santi 90. 1 and 5 it is said ‘ the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king ’. In Udyogaparva 118. 13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth 1 possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment ; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but ) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. King Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the Markandeya ** ( 130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec- 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut, 
IL 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Yaj. T. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
§anti 139. 104-105 for the same idea. *® In the Ramayana II. 2. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince Rama are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that Rama behaved like 
a father ( II. 2. 39 ), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The Ramayapa ** HI. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adharma on the part of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce ( of fields ) and does not protect his 
subjects as if they were his children. These sentiments are 
echoed hy classical poets like Kalidasa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VI. 23 and the Raghuvaihsa (I. 24 ). In the Harsa- 
carita ( V ) the dying king Frabhakaravardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to Lave relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘ all men are my 
children’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, C. L 1. vol I 
pp. 111 and 114 ). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rajan occurs in numerous places 
in the Ilgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
( Bg. Vn. 64. 2 ), Varuna ( Bg. I 24. 12 and 13, X. 173. 5 ). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king ’ as in Bg. 
1 65. 7, in. 43, 5 ( ‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, 0 Indra ’ ), IV. 4. 1, IX. 7. 5, X. 174. 4 ) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in Bg. IX. 10. 3, X. 78. 1, X. 97. 6 ( ‘ where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly * rajmidh acamtamoa ). In Bg. 
Vin. 21. 18 it is said®^‘Citra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word ‘ samraj ’ is known to 
the Bgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Bg. VI. 68. 9) 
and of Indra ( in Bg- VHI. 16. 1 ) and the word samrajya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Bg. I 25. 10. In Bg. VHI. 37. 3 
Indra is said to be sole ruler of the world ( ehca-ut ). It is not un- 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze- 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Bg. Vni. 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Bg. vn. 83. 7-8 it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( daiarajne ) Indra and Varuna helped 
Sudas who was surrounded by them on all side.s. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous places in 
the Bgveda ( e. g. I. 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1. 100. 17, VH. 33. 2, 
VHI. 3. 12, Vin. 4, 2 ). Besides these it appears that there were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of such clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus ( Bg. 1. 108. 8, all in 
the plural, Vn. 18. 6 and Vm 6. 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan ’. Vide Bg. VUL 4. 7, VUL 10. 5, IV. 30. 17. In 
the Atharvaveda El. 4. 1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word (ekarai) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VI.98.1 (may“^ India conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overleaf among kings) the idea of an emperor 
( adhirUja ) is clearly set forth. In Be. X. 128. 9“ the word ‘ adhi- 
raja’ must be taken in the same sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of an TJgra which word seems to mean a formidable king ( or 
emperor ) ‘ Then you chase away disease as a formidable ( king ) 
who is in the midst ( of many kings presses hard each of them ) ’ 
IV. 9. 4. In the Atharvaveda EL 4. 3 it is said ‘ May the ugra see 
a lot of tribute In Bg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
.the same sense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. 11 6. 3. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by the king 
( tasmad raifia manusya vidhrtah ). In the TaL S. L 8. 10. 3 
occur®® the words in the arid formula recited in the Eajasuya 
‘ May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people ; this, 0 Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas ’. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ adhipatya ’ and ‘ janarajya ’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX. 40 and X 18 and in Kathaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said*® that ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor... and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Aiiidra Mahabhi^ha after 
making him take an oath.’ In this passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘svarajya’, ‘vairajya’ and ‘paramesthya’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup- 
reme power. Even a brahmana, according to vedic texts, may 
perform the Yajapeya if he desires ‘ svaiajya ’ which means super- 
eminence. Faramesthin means ‘ Prajapati ’ and so paramesthya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from samrajya to ‘ paramesthya ’ 
there should be a descent to mere ‘rajya’ and ' maharaiya 
Sayana°' takes ‘rajya* and ‘maharajya* at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Polity ’, part 1 pp. 89-90 and p. 133 ) takes these words to 
mean ‘the Bhaujya constitution &c.’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Asoka’s Eock Edicts V and XHI and in KhSra- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in dutch and ‘ vairajya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘ self-ruling system’; but this is 
all unwarranted and is a lair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vairajya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br, In the Egveda ( V. 66. 6 ) we have the 
word ‘svarajya’ (which probably means the same thing as 
* svarajya ’ ) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many * In the Satapatha 
Brahmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows: ‘For, by offering the 
E&jasuya he becomes king and by the Yajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ ( Y. 1. 1. 13 ). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. it is said ‘ before the slaying 
of Yrtra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Yrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king ( rajan ) becomes a maharaja 
after obtaining victory These passages are sufficient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Egveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen ( XDI. 5. 4. 1-19 ). 
Panini explains ( V. 1. 41-42 ) * sarva-bhauma ’ as ‘ the lord of the 
whole earth’. The Amarakosa states that the words ‘raj’, 

‘ parthiva ’, ‘ ksmabhrt ’, ‘ nrpa *, ‘ bhnpa ’ and ‘ mahiksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean * king ’, that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselves is styled ‘ adhisvara’, ‘cakravartin’, 

‘ sarvabhauma ’ i. e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived** by Ksirasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle ( i. e. 
kingdom ) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin ’, though 
not so ancient as ‘ sarvabhauma *, has been employed from very 
ancient times. 'The Maitrl Upanisad 1. 4 mentions** 15 cakra- 
vartins. The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 58) quotes’* a passage from 
the Samavidhana Brahmana ( lH. 5. 2 ) ‘the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavma Saman for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory ( he does 
not desire ) to be overwhelmed ( by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mahavagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol. X p. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king ( dharmaraja ); with justice (dhammena) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the NSnaghat Inscription ( of about 200 B. C. ) occurs the word 
‘ apratihatacakasa’ (i. e. — cakrasya). Vide ASW I, -vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. EMravela is styled Ealihga-cakravartin in the Manchapuri 
record of his chief queen ( E. L vol. XX p. 86n ), ‘ supavatavijaya- 
caka' ( Bupravrttavijaya-cakra, in 1. 14) and ‘ pavata-caka ’ 
( prav^ta-cakra in 1. 17 ) of his Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). Kautilya ( IX. 1 ) defines the land of the 
cakravartin** as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north, from the sea to the Himalaya, which is a thousand yojanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The came idea 
occurs in the Kavyamimaihsa of RajaSekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression * cataranto raja ’ ( a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries). Santi-parva speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhskaravardhana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
( Harsacarita IV ). In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavirya. The Sabhaparva (15. 15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( Mandhata ), BhagJratha, Kartavirya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N, N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ' pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place, We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
Mandhata and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Oandragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the Bharadvas, Pravarasena Vakataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purana ( 114. 9-10 ) first gives the dimencions of 
Bharata-varsa from South to North ( from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges ) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas ( when measured upwards across 
the boundaries ) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kiratas dwell to its east and west ( verse 
11 ) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavarsa is 
styled ‘saihrat’ (verse 15). Vide Brahmapurana 17. 8ff for 
almost the same words. The Sukranltisara (1. 183-187) state, s that 
a samanta is one whose yearly revenue is from 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karsas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
mandalika is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a rajan is from 11 to 30 
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lakhSi of a mahSraja from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svar&t fxom 51 
lakhs to a crore, of a virat from two crores to ten, of the sarra- 
bhauma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavarsa ) from 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
maybe regarded as sdiolastio and too rigid to have been practically 
followed they do convey a sufBciently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabhaparva” 
( 15. 2 ) says ‘ there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
them ; hut they do not reach the position of emperor, which title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of saveraj ’• 
In these and other places ‘ world ’means ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ for which 
see H. Dh. vol. n pp. 17-18. Sovereignty ( saihrajya ) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con- 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Grenerally’the supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of digmjaywi 
(world conquests) in the Mahahharata (e. g. of Fandu in Adi 
113, of Arjuna and the other Pandava brothers in Sabha, chap, 
26-32 ) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar*® Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the pratyanta 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
Malava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Samudra- 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance. Santi 96 insists that 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown. Kautilya (XII. 1) declares'®® that 
there are three kinds of invaders, viz. dharrmwijayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), Idbhamjayin (vrbo 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), aeumw|w7i( who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life ). The Nitivakyamrta ( pp. 363-363, 
YuddhasamuddeSa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact. Bana gives *®' in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Gauda and on digmjaya. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Ya^omatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide SabhS 31. 
73-74 where Bibhlsana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva. Asoka ( in Ealsi Edict No. XHI in C. 1. 1. 1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Hultzsch ) speaks of his conquest being dharma- 
vijaya. This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of KaficI) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dliamma-rmhdrajadhirSja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in B. I, 
vol. 1 p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, Prthvlsena is 
styled dharma-vijayin ( E. I vol. HI p. 358 at p. 361 ). Samudrar 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharmavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself Vaja’, Kharavela is styled only 
maharaja and Ealihg9dhipati in the Hathigumpha Inscription. 
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Huviska, the Kusapa emperor, is styled MahSf^jcHfSjdHrajor 
deoapiUra ( E. 1. vol. I. pp, 371, 386 ). Samudragupta is simply 
maharaja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramabhattaraka-maharajaclhiraja ( Gupta Inscrip- 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465-66 A. D. ) or sometimes ‘ paramarbhattaraka-maha- 
rajadhiraja-paramesvara ’ (Gupta Inscriptions No, 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king Slladitya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D. ), Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. Santi ( 68.54 ) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets rajan, bhoja, virat, saihrat, ksatriya, bhupati and 
nn>a. Dasaratha is styled raja in Ayodhya 3.2. and mahH- 
r&ja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Bajanltiratn^kara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (saihr^t), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute ( but is not 
a saihrat), quotes several verses from a work of Narada on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, saihrat, adhisvara 
and maharaja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
saihrat performed the B&jasuya and Asvamedha in ancient 
India, The SabhSparva 13.30 speaks of B&jasuya as fit to be 
performed by a saihrat. Senapati Pusyamitra ( about 180 B. C. ) 
is said to have performed two Asvamedhas ( vide E. I. vol, XX 
p. 54, 57 ), The Ghosundi Inscription ( E. I. vol, 16 p. 25 and 
E. I. vol. 32 p. 198 ) speaks of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a performer of Asvamedha. Kharavela ( who was a Jain ) 
performed Rajasuya (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Fravarasena I had performed four Aavamedhas ( E. 1. vol. 
in. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 ). In the Vakataka 
copperplates the Bharasi'vas are extolled as having performed 
ten Asvamedhas ( E. I. in. 258 at p. 260), The Salahkayana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital was at Vengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha (E, I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The Calukya king Pulakesin I had performed Asva- 
medha ( E. I. vol VI p. 1 and DC p. 100 ) about 550 A. D. Pusya- 
mitra is styled simply Senapati in the Malavikagnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the Bajasuya 
in*which he had been engaged. For the significance of the Abhi- 
secaniya rite in Eajasuya vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 1316-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Nilambur plates (E. I. vol. Viil p. 148). The Visnukundin 
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Maharaja. Madhavavarman performed eleven A6vamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q, vol. IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh, 
vol. n pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Aivamedba. 

Kautilya ( Vn. 16 ) presciihes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places ( or positions ), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the rmij^a (the 
circle of States ) and makes it rise against himself. Yajnavalkya 
( I. 342-43 ) prescribes that it is the duty of the conquoror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con- 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra ( HI. 42 and 47-49 ) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman ( of the slain king ) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Manu 
( VIL 202-203 ) and AgnipurSna 236-22 prescribe similar rules. 
The Eamayana ( VII 62-18-19 ) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Santi 33-43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Katyayana (q. in the RajanitiprakaSa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the ( vanquished ) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country ( for the fault of the vanquished 
king ), since he ( the vanquished king ) did not start ( on his 
career of ) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
Rajanitiprakasa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This eidvice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Rudradaman ( 150 AD.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
( in the Junagadh Ins., R. I vol. VUI at p. 44 ) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-established several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranitisara (IV. 
7-397-399 ) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only ^ part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Eeasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it. In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
BajamtiprakSsa ( pp. 42-112 ), the Niti-mayukha ( pp. 1-13 ) and 
the Bajadharmakaustubha ( pp. 237-374 ), the Baja. Db. K. ( IL 
pp. 6-10 ) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait. Br., the 
Gopatha Br., the Samavidhana Br., the Brahmapurapa, the 
Yisnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the sudra caste 
frequently became kings. The Eajanitipraka^a ( p. 112 ) says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara ( on 
Jaimini IL 4-9 ), that the coronation rite diould comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts ( provided 
they do not contradict each other ), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or smiti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own sakha. The Bajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Yisnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that Purana, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Bgveda may follow the 
Bgvidhana mode, of the Samaveda the Samavidhana Br. and all 
may follow the Purana mode of coronation. I shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gopatha Brahmana, the Samavidhana Br. and in the 
Grhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epics and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
puranas. 

The Aitareya Brahmana ( 38 ) describes the Great Corona- 
tion of Indra (Aituln i m'lfiablu^ki) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Sstvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja ’ 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ samrat the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat ’ and the 
kings of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya ( viz. 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras ) were called ‘ virat Then 
( in 39 ) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to be crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka The oath which the ksatriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is : ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to mo from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny, — these 
you may destroy if I hate ( or prove false to ) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59. 106 ff. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to the people to rule according to dharma or for their, 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly be interpreted as postula- 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal ( ‘ in Hindu Polity ’ part H. p. 38 ). The Ait. 
Br. sets out the materials ( sambliaras ) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap. 39-3) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
atvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of whidi two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39 3-4 and the fee in 39-6. In the Eajasuya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the Brah- 
manas and sutras, the principal rite is the Abhisecanlya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sources in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H. Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 1216-1318 for the rite. The Rajanitiprakasa ( p. 93- 
107 ) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the Rajasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ‘ratninam havlinsi’ (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 pp. 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re- 
cognizes the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhifecanlya rite of the Rsjasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels ; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
ksatriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br. n. 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahihs that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durva 
grass are mixed up ; the king ascends a chariot to the accom- 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man- 
tras; Anumati, the Earth ( as mother ), and Heaven ( as father ) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub- 
jects; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nitimayukha pp. 4-5, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 42-43, 
Bajadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Gopatha Brahmana on the rites of coronation as follows 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains ( unhusked ), 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
•Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘ namainama ’ ( ? ) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he ( the priest ) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fluids, adding them (to the water ) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya ( Atharva* 
•veda 19.15 ), Aparajita, Ayusya ( Atharvaveda I. 30) and Svas- 
tyayana ( Atharvaveda L 21, VH 85. 1 , VB. 86. 1 , VII. 117.1 )> 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called saihsravya ( Atharva* 
veda 19.1) and Saihsiktiya (Atharvaveda II. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva VII. 45 ‘ janad’) 
and Ariihomuo and in the earthen jars with Samvesa, Sam- 
vargya and Santatlya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XI. 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of ) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
manas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne with the mantra ( Atharvaveda IV. 22. 1 ) ‘ 0 Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brahmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes 


107. For Svastyayana vide H. Db. II. p. 83 (n). For Ayusya vide 
Kaus'lkasutra 52. IS; for Abhaya, Kaus'ika 16. 8; for Aparajita hymns 
Kausikasutra 14. 7 note ; for Svastyayana, Kausika 8. 2n : the Santatiya are 
Atharvaveda I. 6. 1, 1. 33. 1, VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c. The Amhomud verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Nitimayukha p.25 for Aparajita mantras. The 
qfpig' ( p. 7 ) quotes from the a long passage in which the mantras to 

be recited by the purohita are stated to be these * 
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The Samavidhana Brahmana’*’® (HI. 5) desoiibes a shorter 
rite; “(The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
.the Pusya or Sravana constellation. Haying brought waters 
( separately in separste jars ) from famous holy rivers ( like the 
Ganges ) and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and masa ( black beans ) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici- 
ous throne made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the raliasya mantra 
‘abhratrvyah’ (you are without an enemy &c., Bg. VUI. 21.13, 
■Bamaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
.accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Bg. VHI. 21.13) 
•whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
•circle of kings is desired by him not to be overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On tbe priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should be obedient to him (the 
ofSoiating priest)”. 


The Baud. Grhyasesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balarahhatti on 
'the MitaksarS on Yaj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows. '-On tlio 
5th or 13th /jf/j* of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Sravana or in any other auspicious constellation ( nakMlra ), 
two hrShmanas are fed (the day previous), Then a worthy 
purofata is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
pnrohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials via. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, raasas and paUaiganju, and a hluidrasam made 
' of udumbara, a tigBr-skin, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-east part of the palace, a horm is performed with 
eight thousand ahuHs ( oblations ) of rice &c. to the accompani- 
ment of the lyahrtis, the Gayatri and the mantra to Ti'yamhaka 
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(Tai, S. 1 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
XiaksmI with the liymn to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with kuins to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet {pmtimra), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance { horse ), At sunrise next day ( the day of 
coronation ) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the east, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the eone- 
like horns of cows with several mantras ( such as those addressed 
to waters, Vanina &c. ). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand nislm and a hundred r/osis is paid to the 
brahmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are beaten. 

Tlie Kausikasutra of the Atharvaveda ( in 17.1-10 ) des- 
cribes the abhiseka ( called Ing/tv ) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and ( in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhiseka of the king. 

In the Ramayana there are numerous references to cofona^ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are : 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Sita also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmana the 
white chomrie ; then Rama rode an elephant ; drums were 
beaten and conches were blown ; as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Rama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


110. The VUaudharmottara (11. 128. 2-6) states that the hymn to 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
■ Hiranyavarnam harinim ’ occurring in the pariasta to the Rgveda is the 
one for Rgveda, the hymn of four verses ^beginning with • rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ’ (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the Srisiikta for the Yajurveda, the 
vwse'siayantaiva' (267, 1319) for Samaveda and 'stiyam dhatur .may" 
dehi ' is llie one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipurana ( 237. 2-17 ) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but pauranic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370 ) contains a long pauranic hymn ( said to have been 
repeated by Indra ) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
Seated on the throne after coronation. It is taken from the Visnnpnrana 1, 9. 
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in jars ; the aged Vasistha, the family priest, seated Bama and 
Slt& on a jewelled throne ; Vasistha and other sages sprinkled 
RSma with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
Rama; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on Rama’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; Rama gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Ahgada, 
Bibhisana and others and Sita gave a necklace to Hanuman. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhi^eka of Rama as yuvaraja. The Raghuvaihsa XVII. 
10 mentions ihe coronation.of Kusa's son with waters of holy 
rivers ( tlrthas ) from golden jars. 

In the Mahabharata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabha 33 ( where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the Rajasnya, w ) 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira ; Santi 40 ( in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described ) ; Adi 44, 83, 101 
( only references ). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the Fratimanataka ( 1. 1 ) ascribed to Bhasa and in 
the Paheatantra HI ( after verse 75 ). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 318 deals with coronation and 
chap. 319 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony ; bath ( with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadrSsana, proclamation of 
dbhaya (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, Aindrl Santi, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti- 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
paflcagai/ya, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by amatyas of the four varnas, ahhi^ka by a 
Rgvedin with water mixed with honey, by Chandoga with 
water mixed with-kusa grass, by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 
brahmanas touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beating of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
mirror and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, chMa, cat and bull ; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta ( a fillet or tiara ) round the king’s head and to place the 
crown on his head; presentation, of ministers by the pratiharn-. 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brahmanas ; 
going round fire ; doing obeisance to elders ; touching a bull ; 
worshipping a cow with calf ; riding a horse ; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital ; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvaraja ( as of 
Bhima in Santi 41 ), of a great commander ( as of Bhisma in 
Udyogaparya 155.26-32 ), of Drona in l>ropaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Rajanitipraka^a (pp. 49-83), the Rajadharma-kaustuhha 
(pp. 318-363 ) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-22 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Eaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara ( H, 19 ) sets out first the 
l^nti (propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Faurandarl or Aindrl Santi;). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purana ( in H. 
21 ) includes all the details from the Yedic texts ( such as 
Svastyayana, Ayusya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns ) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipurana and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In H. 22 
the Visnudharmottara gives purana mantras in 182 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahma, Naksatras ( from Erttika to 
Bharani), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinis, birds like Qaruda, 
nagas, sages like Veda-Vyasa, emperors like Prthu, Dillpa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyas, rivers &c. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The Rajadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des- 
cription of coronation. First a santi rite is performed, then on 
the next ( 2nd ) day, a sacrifice to Isana ( Rudra ) ; on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, NarSyana, Indra &c. and the invocation of naksatras ; on 
the 4th day a yaya for naksatras ; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti ( a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture ) ; on the sixth day Aindrl Santi ( propitiatory r^te 
in honour of Indra ) ; then the rites prescribed in the Visnu- 
dharmottara purana. 

The Visnudharmottara notes ( n. 18. 2-4 ) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there is no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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The successor should he bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed, proclamation should be issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king : the king should honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The Eajanltiprakasa ( p. 62 ) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor diould be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalihga king Kharavela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the Barhaspatya- 
sutra ( L 89-90 ) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II. p. 52 ) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The Barhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of coronation. Authorities like the Visnu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara (II. 7) specifies at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen {agm-mihist), which arc 
quoted by the Rajanitikaustubha pp. 249-250. The chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with the king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Manu 
Vn. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The Rajatarangini (VHI. 82) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A. D.), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nitimayukha and Rajadharmakaustubha give the most 
detailed description of the Aindrl l^nti. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 63-66) and 
Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 340-346) contain in one place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after Aindrl Sinti commencing 
one day previous to the actual day of coronation. One detail of the 
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rites is interesting, viz. after tlic learned brahmanan and prients 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jars to the 
accompaniment of mantras and a Bgvedin brahmana touches 
the king’s head and throat with powder of gorocunu with the 
mantra ‘ gandhadvaram ‘ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies wlio 
remain silent ) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places."® There is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the coronation of Sliivaji"®" the founder of the Maratha 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in the chronicle (Ixikhar) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad ( cd. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98-104 ), where 
it is said that a co,stly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 thiluis arc actually named), 
Gagabhatta and other brahmanas ofBciated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gift.-; including the sixteen mahadanas were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne ( whose names 
and offices are sot out ), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao lieing to the right and the prime minister 
( mukhya pradhSna ) to the left, an umbrella ( chatra ) set with 
jewels was held over his head, now golden coins were struck and 
a new era was started called ‘Rajyabhiseka’ era commencing from 
that year. In a .small work called * Shivaraja-rajyabliiseka-kalpa- 
taru ’ ( published in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
samsodhaka Maudahi at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 38-40 ) in 236 
verses it is stated that a Yogin named Niscalapuri, an adept in 
Tantrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gagabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of the bright half of A,svina sake 
1596, one interesting fact .stated being that Shivaji went through 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with pauranic mantras. 

113. aift vmatiT: quMiflTfn- 

p. 66. Vide also p. 346 and p. 12 for similar words. 

113a. For a detailed and graphic description of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A. D. vide ' Sbiva-chatrapatimaharaja-caritra ’ by 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis (ed. in 1882) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji’s 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of Jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Vinayakaanti, Grahasanti, Aindri and Pauran" 
darl are said to have been performed and he w%s actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half of Jyestha. In Sambbaji-riije-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1915) at p. 8 there 
Is a description of the coronation of Sambhaji, son of Shivaji. 

11 
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Tlie symbols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the cliowries and 
the cane atiok are brought in to tlie king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudharmottara (II. 12 ) states that the camara for the 
king must be made from the tails of camari deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purana 
in 11, 13 describee the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and camaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by Kalidasa in Raghuvaihsa HI. 16. Vide the 
Brhatsaihhita, chap. 71 and 72, for camara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called abhi^^kanUma. Vide Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champa’ p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champa and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasiihha liaving the 
coronation name Narasiihhavarman. Certain kings, when tliey 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta 1 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the pa^ta (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the middle of it, that there should be live aigrettes in the king*;; 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of, the 
commander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpala in his com. on the 
Brhatsaihhita says that patta is the same as miikup, while acc. 
to the Nitimayukha (p. 13 ) and other works patta is tied on 
the forehead and mufcuta (crown) is placed on the king’s head. 
Vide Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 54-55) and Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 324) for further details. The Visnudharmottara (11.14) 
describes the characteristics of bhadmmva ( the throne ) for tlio 
king ; vide also Rajanltiprakasa pp. 51-5^ It must bo made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be one cubit and half high for a 
mfwat, 1| cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(^manta). 

The Visnudharmottara ( II. 162 ) states that on every anni- 
versary of the first coronation when the moon is in the same 
naksatra as that on which the first coronation took place tlie 
king should repeat the rites of coronation. The Brahmapurana 
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quoted by the R. D. K, ( p. 10 ) also says the same. ”**’ Vide 
Rajanitiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p, 379 also, 

Manu (Vn. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning ‘ The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are tnist-worthy ( lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath- 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Kam. Vn. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VII. 220. Kautilya 
(1.17) states that the king should fii-st secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited (some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret punishment (acc. to BharadvSja), keeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to Visalaksa ), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard ( acc. to the Parasaras ), keep- 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory ( acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re- 
lations (acc. to Kaunapadanta), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures (acc. to Vatavyadhi), proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and restraint ( acc. 
to Kaut. ). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Arthasastra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to fiis 
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position In I. 20 Kflutilya gives practical hints against the 
clangor of fire: and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
v.’ill not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants: that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like paiTots, ?innnaK, inalbar 
bird shriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant ( jivan- 
jivaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
ritkom become redder Kam. (VII. 10-13) repeats the words of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219. 17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same hirds and a few others. The Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follows Kaut. and Kam. and appear.^ 
to be based on them ( e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. VII. 24 first half ). Vide Vasantilaka IH. pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poison on bird.s almost in the same words as 
tho.se of Kaut. and Kam. Vide Sukra I. 326-328. Kaut 1- "il. 
Kam. VH 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first be ca‘st into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames of fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges- 
tures of the poisoner, they pre,scril)e that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king has to be careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 20-21, Kam. VH 28-47). Kaut. 
1. 20 and Kam. (VII. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and to approach oven the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found"* safe. Kaut. (I. 20) and Kam. 
(VH. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
gueen’.s chambers by the .stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of his queen ( who was in 
love with the king’s brother ), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kasi killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretending that it was honey ; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeared with poison ; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with lier anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jarusa in Kain.) wa.^. killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge ) covered with poison ; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita ( VI ) of Bana mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalihga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa ( Dadhra by name ), Kamraja ( named Maha- 
sena) who.se queen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her son, Jarutha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantideva, 
Viduratha of the Vranis killed by Bindumati, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Harhsavatl. In the Brhatnamhita 
(77. 1-2) tw'o of these, Viduratha and Kasiraja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared with poison. Medhatithi on Manu 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nitivakyamrta ( raja- 
raksasamuddeSa 35-36, pp. 231-232 ) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and ofBcials. Kaut. ( in 1. 10 ) des- 
cribes how' ancient writers devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure- 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Harsa’s army, 
warns the Emperor against patting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des- 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them ( apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens ). Some of 
them are famous and deserve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
( i. e. Udayana ) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of Mahasena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant ; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Senapati Pusyamitra (called ‘anSrya’ by Bana on account 
of his treachery to his master); Kakavarpa Saisunari (Saisunagi ?), 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cut off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors ; 
the ^uhga Devabhuti killed by his minister Vasudeva ; Candra- 
gupta ( of the Gupta dynasty ) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of Sakas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
varman killed by bards. Vide Kamasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king Kottaraja and Jayatsena king of 
Kasi. The Nitivakyamrta ( Dutasamuddesa ) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a dula and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisoned clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampfi 
(III. pp. 431*-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the machinations of their ministers, 
puTohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king, 
'doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the course of 
several thousand years and over .such vast territories, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This is not a 
phenomenon restricted to India. In a small country like 
England we have within two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and his brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being assassinated. During 
about 150 years from 1789 out of 30 Presidents of the U. S. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of a.ssassins. 

The trath is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the Matsyapurana ( 219.34 ) finely puts it 
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‘ the king was the root and the subjects were the tree ; in saving 
the king from danger*] the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to make efforts to guard the 
king 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India. Kautilya expressly states (I. 17 
at end ) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddlia and a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or ( as some scholars prefer to call them ) republics. 
But our Dharmasastra or Arthasastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mahabharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about -ganarajyas ( government by 
groups ) : Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of gavm ; 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there are 
many ( when the government is that of many, i. e, an oligarchy 
or a republic ) ; all members of the gana in their entirety do not 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, but the chief 
persons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among themselves to secure the welfare of the whole gana ; if 
disputes that arise among the families ( or clans ) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to dissensions among the whole group ( gana ). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against ( in 
the case of yavarajya), external dangers are not serious ( in the 
case of ganarajya ). All members of the gana are equal by 
birth and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
bodily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes ; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union In these words the 
author of the Mahabharata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of the mle of many viz. secrecy cannot be kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy , which bring about 
their downfall. In another place ( Santi 81 ) the Mahabharata 
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refers to the mioilvt of the Vr snis, of whom Krsua was the prcsi- 
clcut, and the great truth that the ruin of eanghos ii brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits oft' the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sahgha to be foil r 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui- 
sitive spirit. The words sahylut and gccfia are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabharata. Fanini ( DI. 3.86 ) states tliat 
stiiKjh'i means gana. Pataiijali in his Mahabhasya ( vol. II. p. 356) 
states that safiglui, aamuha and mmiidaija mean the same thing. 
Panini knows two kinds of sanghas viz. utjiullinjii'in (who practis- 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Vahika country .sanghns 
included"® brahmanas, ksatriyas and others ( vide V. 3. 114 ). 
He names the .sanghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsii.s 
( V. 3.115-117 ) as aijudhujlL'in. Katyayana by his rUrtihi 
‘ ksatriyadekarajat sahghapratisedhartham ’ on Panini IV, 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Acc. to 
Kautilya ( p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsnis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that ( in some cases ) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacy"® of a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exi,sts on the 
earth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI ) to the dealings of the ambitious king with sanghas. Tlicre 
he states that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remark that the corporation of the ksatriyas and others in 
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Sakala and in verses 11-30 and 35-38 tbeir condemned practices arc set out, 
and verses 31-34 say that the country of the five rivers is called Ziratta and 
Vahika. In Karnaparva 45. 6-13 the interesting fact is mentioned that in 
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the countries of Kanibhoja and Surastra practise vdiia (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Liochivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras, Kurus 
and Pahcalas live on the title of rajan applied to them ( i. e. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, hut are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by ‘ varta-Sastropa- 
jlvinah ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready with their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scraples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
leader or leaders ( simglia-mukhja ). In VKL 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sahghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Republics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources ( like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. BudradSman 
( in JunSgadh Inscription of 150 A. D. ) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudheyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes ( uira ) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas'®' (E. I. 
vol. VIH. at p. 44 ). Samudragupta ( in the fii’st half of the 4tn 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 351 there is mention 
of a imharaja-uiahdsenajxiti who was made their leader by the 
Yaudheya-gana. The Brhatsaihhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas ( e. g. 4.35 ; 5.40, 67, 75 ; 14.35 
and 38 ; 16.31 ; 17.19 ) and speaks of Yaudheya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ pp. 11 and 1 5 and Plate II, nos. 13-15 
and Plate HI, no. 30 for the coinc of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna- 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘Indika ’ (tr. by MacCrindle IX. p. 308, 
ed. of 1936) ‘from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6043 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice e.stablished MaoGrindle’s ‘Invasion 
of India ’ ( p. 121 ) speaks of an aristocratic government on the 
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Hypliasis or Boas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
( Ksudrakas ), Malloi ( the MSlavas ), the Siboi ( Sibis ), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswals 
‘ Hindu Polity’ part 1 chap. Vm (pp. 63-79 ) for Hind.u Repub- 
lic 3 mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India’ pp, 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names o! 
eleven republican clans witla their capitals, some of which like 
the Sakyas ( of Kapilavastu ), the Mallas (of KusinarS and Pava), 
theVidehas (of MithilS) and Liechavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19 ) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the Sakyas was carried on in a mote-hail 
(santhagara) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chojen 
( but how and for what period is not known ) who presided over 
the sessions and ( when no sessions were being held ) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of raja. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was raja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father ^ddhodana is styled r5jd. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Liechavis and the Videhas were the most impor- 
tant. K. P, Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies ( or repub- 
lics as he calls them ) and his work deserves the serious atten- 
tion of all those who are interested in tire study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the mngha in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in tlioir 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist safigha in great detail (‘Hindu Polity,’ part 1 chap. XI 
pp, 103-117 ). Dr. D. E, Bhandarkar also ( in ‘ Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125 ) adopts this theory, Tliis to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of Ajatasatru, king of Magadlia, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but prosper as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sahgha do 
not lead on to the further inference that the procedure followed 
by the monks in the deliberations of the meeting of the sahglia 
(which is set out in such passages us the Mahavagga IX. 3, S.B.E, 
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vol. XVn p. 264 ff, Ciillavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the Mahaparinibbanarsutta, chap. I. ( S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8 ) viz. holding full and frequent public assem- 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro- 
gating troth ing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with arrcient institutions established in former days, 
honouring arrd revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their elans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
wlro were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the aisembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, what was the period for which mem- 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘Hindu Political Theories’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhys Davids ( in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 41 ) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffarpur District ), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 rajas 
( or chiefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka ( Pausboll, vol. IV p. 148 ) 
there is a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs ( rajas ) of the gana in the city of Vesali 
In the Mahavastu ( ed. by Senart vol. 1 p. 271 ) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles ( rajana ) 
among the Licchavis. Tlris explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ rSjasabdopajiYinah. These people called ‘ rajas’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not doing manual 
( or agricultural ) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec- 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
names of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabhas and there is nothing in 
the works on dhnrinasastra or artliasiastra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity ’ ( 1929 ) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language, Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. I. 91.20 Soma is 
said to confer a son who is sadcmya, vidolliyn and stibhcuti, from 
which it follows that sabha is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. H. 24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hymns ) is said to be sabheija ‘ clever or eminent in a sabha In 
Rg. X. 34.6 ‘sabha’ '** appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vaj. S. XXX. 6 sabliacnra seems to mean only ‘ sabhasad a mem- 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabha sthanu i.s 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVL 24 there is an obeisance to scibhax and sabMpali.^ (president;! 
of sabhSs). In Atharvaveda VIT. 12. 1 ‘.sablia’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati, from which it may by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva- 
veda XV. 9. 2 also sabhQ and mmili are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. HI. 7.4. the word sabhapaia occurs and sabhS is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayana. In Rg. X. 97. 6 and Vaj. S. XII. 80 it 
is said ‘ that vipra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles ( rajanah ) in a samiti ( meeting or 
battle ) ’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘ samiti ’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15'*^ 
we have ‘ the assembly ( samiti) does not suit him ( or is not won 
over by him ) who harasses a brahmana ’. In the Ohandogya Up. 
(V. 3. 1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the assembly {smiiiti) 
of the Pancala country, where the king Pravahana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his sahhu. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to savLhow the scAha or samiti was constituted 
in the Vedic period. [[All that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an arl hoc assembly of such people as cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu Polity ’ part I p. 11 ) 
holds that ‘ samiti ' in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king's duty to attend it 
( ibid. p. 13 ) and that ‘ sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
body of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
{ibid, p. 18)’. This is all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the mhlia w'as certainly related to the samiti, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available’ 

( ildd. p. 18 ). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
Tliis is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago ; even in England, 
Prance and a few other countries democracies have been intro- 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difficulties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ ( tr. by Hastings, 1933, 
New York p. 396 ) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar.... This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a proof of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Paura and 
Janapada. The word ‘ paura ’ occurs in Eg. V. 74. 4 where It 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
( who was an Atreya ) and to the cloud { aco. to Sayana ). 
K. F. Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity part II pp. 60-108 ) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may^at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the Janapada w'ere elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may be called the Hindu Diet and he sum,s up ( on p. 108 ) 
their functions as follows ‘ we had an organism or a twin 
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organism, the PauraJanapada, which could depose the king, 
who nominated the successor to the throne..., whose President 
was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon in 
the council of ministers, who were approached and begged by 
the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded as an essential qualification for his 
appointment as Chancellor, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial and financial privileges for the country, who could 
enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine who could 
make possible or impossible the administration of the king. ’ 
This is a very glowing picture of parliamentary institutions in 
ancient India. But unfortunately it cannot be accepted as the 
truth. Many scholars such as Prof. B. K. Sarkar ( in ‘ Political 
Institutions and theories of the Hindus’ p. 71) and Dr. Beni 
Prasad ( in ‘ The State in ancient India ’ pp. 498-500 ) do not 
subscribe to this theory. For want of space detailed examina- 
tion of Jayaswal’s theory cannot be entered upon. But a few 
remarks must be made. The sh^t anchor of his theory ( in ‘ Hindu 
Polity’ part II. p. 68 ) is a passage in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharvela (E, I. vol. XX at p. 79 11. 6-7) which runs ‘ Raiasuyaih 
saihdasayarhto sava-kara-vanam anugaha-anekani satasahasani 
visajati porarh janapadarii ’ and which he himself translates 
(at p. 78) as ‘remits all tithes and cesses, bestows many 
privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and janapada ’. Jayasw'al himself has changed his views about 
the interpretation of this difficult record so many times ( e. g. 
J. B. 0. R. S. vol. Ill pp. 425-507 may be compared with hi.s 
interpretations in E. I. vol. XX p. 71 ) that one can never feel 
sure even of his latest readings and translations. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Bania differs and reads ‘ pora-janapadam ’ as one 
word ( I. H, Q. vol. 14 p. 464 ) and does not accept Jayaswal’:! 
interpretation ( p. 477 ). If the word is ‘ pora-janapadam ’ it 
would simply be a snmaharn-dmmta compound and mean ‘ all 
inhabitants of the capital and the niral inhabitants ’ and tlie 
.singular need not necessarily lead to the inference tliat a 
parliament of city-dwellers and rural population is meant 
Even supposing that the correct reading is ‘ poram-janapadam \ 
that would not matter much. We shall have to understand tlie 
word ‘ janam ’ after it, since the word ‘ jana ’ is often employed 
after ‘ paurajanapada ’ e. g, in the 8th Rock Edict at Girnar 
‘janapadasa ca janasa dasanam’ C. 1. 1, vol. I. pp. 14-15, in 
Rudradaman’s inscription in E. I. vol. VIII p. 44 ‘apidayitv.i 
paura-janapadam janam ’and ‘paurajanapada-jananugrahartliam' 
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at p. 45 nr in the Eaniayana H 2. 51, 11 111. 19 ‘ paurajanapadam 
janam ). LaFJtly if the paurajanapada organiaation had ( as 
said by Jayaswal in the quotation cited above ) the power to 
depose kings and pass even hostile statutes, is it not a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that, instead of the Parliament or Diet 
deciding to remit certain taxes, it was the king who remitted 
taxes and bestowed favours ( or privileges ) of lakhs of rupeas on 
the supposedly all powerful Paura-Janapada assembly ? In all 
passages that he quotes from the Ramayana and other classical 
Sanskrit works the ordinary meaning of pcmm ( residents of the 
capital ) and jamqxtda { inhabitants of the country other than 
the capital ) is quite enough and it is impossible to hold that any 
elective body is meant. In most passages the plural ‘paura- 
janapadau ’ is used. If ‘ Paura-janapada ’ stands for one elective 
body or two bodies, no explanation is offered why the plural 
should generally be used and not the dual. Kautilya (I. 19 ) 
states that the king should in the 2nd part of the day ( divided 
into eight parts ) look into the causes of the paura-janapadas. 
Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part II p. 95) misinterprets this 
passage by saying that the king had to set apart one period 
daily for the business of the paura-janapada assembly. Here 
again the plural is used and the dictum of Kautilya is the same 
as that of Yaj. I. 327 who says that the king should look into the 
law-suits ( vyavaharan ) of the people. The word ‘ karya ’ is 
employed by Manu Mil 43, Narada and other writers on 
vyavahara in the sense of ‘law-suit’. Yaj. H 36 says that the 
king should restore to the janapada property stolen by thieves. 
Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part H. p. 93 ) presses the singular 
' janapadaya’ into his service and holds that it was the popular 
assembly that demanded the restoration of the things stolen. 
This, to say the least, is twisting the plain words of Yaj. The 
Mit. paraphrases the word to mean * to the person dwelling in 
his country from whom the prosperty was stolen ’. The corres- 
ponding passage ot Manu VUL 40 ( datavyam sarva-varnebhyo 
rajna corair-Iirtam dhanam ) is quite clear, since it fortunately 
does not use the wmrd janapada and Medhatithi explains it as ‘ it 
i^ould he restored to those from whom it was stolen’. Jayaswal 
( in * Hindu Polity ’ part 11 p. 79 ) holds that a passage in the 
Arthasastra ( n. 14 ) refers to the fact that the Paura-Janapada 
assembly got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master.’** 


tuf 55 ; I n. 14. 
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But the plain meaning i£3 that the mint-master was to mini 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circnmstancf 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a rujyn is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-janapada postulated liy 
Jayaswal ) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchie-, 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qualifica- 
tions of members, the period for wirich the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like Apararka on Yaj. 
II. 1 ( p. 600 ) quote from Brbaspati verses about four kinds of 
sabha, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted as Hulta’s in Rajaniti- 
ratnakara p. 20 ). Vide n, 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may be 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. Tliese were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain- 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘ the king who give^ 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa’. The importance of dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers so frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every king. The idea that divt^^a personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu VIL 19, 27, 28, 30. 
Yaj. 1 354-356 ) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas- 
ed, but was to regard his high ofdce as a sacred trust and was 
to rule according to the dictates of the sastras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king Rama is depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Sita ( whom he knew to be pure ) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Ravana’s prison. Vide Eamayana VH, 45. Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
Besides there was the purohita and there were learned brahmanas. 
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who were to propound what dharma was, whose directions he 
was to caiTy out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. 1, 39-41, Gautama XI. 12-14, Manu IX. 320)- 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brahmapa and the superior position 
of brahmanas as a class us-ohhs the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sastras ( the Srauta and Smaita 
dharma ) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Br. Up. I. 4. 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four vaipas He ( the Creator ) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent JOiharrm which is the might of the mighty 
( i, e. more powerful than the warrior caste ), There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as ( he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. These two { dharma and truth ) are this ” (i, e. one), 
Zamandaka 1. 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time because he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In bis administration of justice the king was to be 
checked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as will be shown in the section on 
vyavahara ). Besides corporations and guilds were iwwerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu ( VHI. 336 and Yaj. II. 307 ) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by grave sinners ( Manu IX. 243-244 ). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the Sastras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one ot 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu YU. 27-28, Arthasasti-a 1. 4). 
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KautUya (Vm. 3) when dealing’** with the evil results of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury ( or 
the fury of ministers ). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Paratara states ‘ the king is Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects’. But there were (as stated above) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer- 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the sSstra ( vide Haradatta on Qaut. XT. 2 ). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of the ancient Indian king will be dealt with in 
another section on law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation for regulating all manner of things. 
Manu (VIL 13) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un- 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst- 
ances of orders of both kinds : ' To-day all should observe a festival 
in the capital ; all should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister ; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds should not be caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days ( to be specified ) ; no one 
should associate with such and such a' man ( an undesirable 
person ) ; no one should allow a certain ( undesirable ) person 
to enter the house’, Medhatithi adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the iustric rules governing the 
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•vamas and awainas such as tlie i)erformance of agnihotra. 
This gloss of Medhafcithi occurs word for word in the Bajanlti- 
prakasa ( pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandiik and Gharpure. Kautilya (IT. 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanan, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The ^kranitisara (1312-313) prescribeB that the king’s 
edicts ( sasana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by heat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
^oads meet, and that the king should declare that bre^bes of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In I, 292-311 ^kra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are ; 
Watohnien should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving about ; people should not employ abuse or 
beating towards their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil ; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
rfiould be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bribes be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work ; no one should offer shelter to had characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should not be disrespected or ridiculed ; no dissensions should 
be sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son ; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dliarniasalos, .temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
aims, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt ; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
not take treasure trove, nor frame new rules fear dubs or con- 
vivial gatherings ( samaja ) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor should appropriate property which is without 
owner or has been lost, nor divulge the ( king s ) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dhaima, speaking untruth, commit- 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi* 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to he used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king ; bulls let loose ( in memory of the dead ) should bo 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu VUI. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffs from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of Atoka show that his orders were framed on the 
same lines that are contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nltisara. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brahmanas and sramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death ( C. 1. 1, vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict ( 0. I. 1 vol. I. p. 138 ) or in the First Bock Edict at 
Girnar ( p. 7 ) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years ( vide B&jataranginl V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. Gaut. 
XI. 19-25 show that the king was to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, viz. (1) the Veda, 
Dharmasastras, the Aigas ( lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
granunar, exegesis, metrics etc.), Upavedas, Puranas; (2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not closed to the 
Veda ; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money- 
lenders and artisans; (4) ratiocination; (5) the opinions'**" delivered 
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by the asBPmbly (parisad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and conven- 
tions and their relation to festra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavahara, caritra and rajafesana, which will also be 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 968-970 for the 
role of parisads in religious matters. Yaj. 1,9 and Sankha speak of 
potrsat or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dhaTtnn. , 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia- 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions vie. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests ( vide Gaut. XI. 15-17, Yaj. I 308 ) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespasBers and against invasion. 

The Mahabharata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
Brhadatva who crowned his son Kuvalasva. Vide also Vayu 
88.32, Dhrtarastra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( Asramavasi 3.38 ). Vyasa says that that was the practice of all 
rSjarsis (Asramavasi 4.5) and the Asramavasiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also Santi 21,15. In 
Ayodhya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to,*®® In the 
Raghuvamsa (I, 8, XVHI. 7,9,26) Kalidasa says that in the 
family of Baghu kings in their old age became munis ( hermits ) 
and in chap. VUI. 11-23 he draws a fine contrast between the 
lives of Aja and his father Baghu ( who had become a yati ). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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great Jain sage Bhadrabahu, tlie last Srutakevalin, with Candra* 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Havana Belgola. -Vide Indian A.ntiquaryi 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil ) 
it is stated that Asoka died destitute of power and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. R. A. S, for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. Xing 
Lavanaprasada of the VSghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Viradhavala ( 1233-38 A. D. ). Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Xautilya (VUL 2) speaks of a novel rule called *dvai- 
rajya”*’ (sovereignty of two) and' distinguishes it from 
* vairajya ’. The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut remarks “ As between- dvairajya and vairajya ( foreign 
rule ) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the acanjas is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Xautilya ‘dvairSjya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of amatijus 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but vairajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the ( foreign ruler ) thinking ‘ this country is not mine ’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away ”. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshell. 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in- 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra (Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairajya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvaii-ajya for the brothers Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni- 
mitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed, chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p, 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar’s ‘Ancient Indian Polity’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

AmcKya— The second of the seven ehtnents of rajya is the 
amatya, which woid may be translated as ‘minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis- 
tinguished, viz. amSiya, aadva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A Earika on Panini (IV. 2. 104) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap ( tya ) from ama 
meaning ‘ near or with’ { vide MahabhSsya, vol. n. p. 292 ). In 
Rg. IV. 4. 1 ’** there is the germ of this word ‘ 0 Agni 1 Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yaska ( in Nirukta VI. 12 ) explains ‘ amavSn ’ as * amatya van,’ 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
The word amdiya itself occurs in Rg. VH 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ' abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudbayanapitr-medhasutra 
( I 4. 13, 1, 12. 7 ) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n, 1375. 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 10. 25. 10 'The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his gurus ( elders ) and his ministers ( gurun- 
amatyansca natijlvet ) The word ‘ saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. ( XB. 9 ) where it is said that Indra considered the Maruts 
as his ‘ saeivas ’ ( helpers or comrades ). The necessity of amatycis 
or sadoas is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Kautilya ( I. 7 last verse ) says ‘ kingship is possible only with 
( the aid of ) assistants, a single wheel cannot work ( a chariot ) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu ( VH. 55 = Shikra H. 1 ) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task ; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers ’ 7 The Matsyarpurana 
( 215. 2 ) prescribes ' the king, while his head is still wet with 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII. 55. Vide 
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Vianudharmottara JI. 34. 2-3 which are the same as Matsya 
215. 2-3 ; also Santi 106. 11 and Eajanltiprakasa p. 174. From 
Arfha^aatra I. 7 and 8, Manu VH, 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
Xm. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synonyms, Budradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription ( E. I. vol. VUI. p. 36 at p, 44) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudaisana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory { mati-saciva ) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
amatyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara states that 
the amatya who is a dhisaata ( L e. matiaadva ) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Smuantra is called amatya in Bamayana I 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in I. 8. 4. In Ayodhya 112. 17 am§tya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Eaut. I. 8 ( last verse ) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas ), 
but not as mantrins, ’ it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states ( 1. 10 ) how amatyas are to be tested by upadhas 
L e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dliai’im, 
wrtha, kuma, and bhaya (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while iTiwiti'iiis were to be appoint- 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadha'*' is defined by the Nltivakyamrta 
p. Ill as ‘testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, kama and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents ). Kat. ( 4-5 ) quoted by B. N. P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the ( slightest ) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas riiould always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to tbe duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kaut- L 15 and Kam. XL 67-68 state that according to the 
Manava school the council (par/sad) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve araatyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
acc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State {yatha^viorthijam). The Balakanda (7. 2-3) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas ( who 
are then named). Manu VIL 54 and Manasollasa (11. 2. 
verse 57 ) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sastras, brave, 
born of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers ( Pradhanas). Vide Banade’s ‘ Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called ‘ Mukhya-pradhana ’ ( Prime 
minister ) ’, Pant AmStya ( Finance minister ), Pant Sachiva 
( General Accountant and Auditor ), Senapati ( Commander-in- 
chief ), Mantri ( in charge of king’s private affairs ), Sumanta 
( Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao ( in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department ), Nyayadhisha ( Chief Justice ). This list was 
probably taken by ShivajTs advisers from the ^kranitisara 
IL 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Grant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas, vol. 1 p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec- 
tions of sanads and letters ( in Marathi ) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
( p. 123 ). In the SSntiparva ( 85. 7-9 ) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold brahmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one suta versed in the Puranas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss^ and settle lines of 
policy in the midst of eight mantrins and Santi 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be less than three. In the Ramayana 
( n. 100. 71 ) Rama whom Bharata came to meet in the former’s 
exile asks him whether he held consultation with three or four 
mantrins u,nd( in verse 18 = Sabhaparva 5. 30) Rama hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
oonsaltation with too many ministers. Kautilya also (1. 15) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantrins. The Nitivakyamrta ( mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128 ) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difScult to secure in a group of persons of different characters 
and that when there are many minister's they are jealous and 
try to carry out their orvn ideas. Tliese passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council (pan sad) of ministers who 
might he eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
( high functionaries concerned with various departments ). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Rock Edicts of Aaoka 
( Corpus 1. 1, vol I p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajnapayisati ’ ) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica- 
tions of ministers ( amatyas ) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya I 9, Manu VH. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Kam. IV, 25-30 
( of which verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya ), Santi 118 2-3 ( 14 qualities of mantrins are men- 
tioned ), Santi 80. 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100, 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VII 54, Agnipurana 239. 11-15 {= Kam. 
rV. 25 and 28-31 ), Manasollasa II. 2, verses 52-59, Nltivaky- 
amita p. 108, Bajamtiratnakara pp. 13-14 ( quoting Nlrada and 
Harita), Rajanitiprakasa pp 174-178, Bajadharmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58, Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out here : He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted ( to the king ), endowed wdth character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec- 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred ( even when 
offended by the king ) Kautilya states that amatyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed In full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In &nti 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrin ate stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserves ^ecial notice, viz. 
( verse 46 ) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and janapadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu Vn. 54, Yaj. 1 312, Ramayana IT. 100. 26 ( =Sabhaparva 
5. 43 ), Agni. 220. 16-17, Sukra IL 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipurana ( 220. 16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their ddyddas ( agnates ). The Visnudharmottara 
( n. 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha- 
danda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka ( Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10, 15 ) and in the TJdayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta II ( ibid p. 34 ) Virasena is 
described as ‘ anvayapraptasacivya ’ ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of aacica). The R.KP. (p.l76) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from sudras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities ( vide Sukra II. 426-427, Nltivakyamrta p. 108 ). 

The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Kautilya ( 1. 15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, mainas, dogs and other lower animals’.'^' The 
Harsacarita VI states that Nagasena of the Naga dynasty met 
destruction in Fadmavatl because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a maim, Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravastl as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacu^ met 
his death in Mrttikavati by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu VIL 147-150, Ya]. I. 344, Kam. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 225. 19, Manasollasa IL 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Eaut. ( L 15 ) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished’. Vide for a similar rule Manu Vll. 105 
( =Santi. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
1. 15 ). '*• The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
pi'esent the chief minister presided (Manu VH. 141). In the 
Malavikagniinitra ( V ) the king’s decision to make a dcairajya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council ) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where- 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in- 
chief Virasena to carry out the proposal. Kaut. further says 
( 1. 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency ( or 
great danger ) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to bo carried out by the king. Sukra 
1. 365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his gurus. Sukra (H. 82-83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subb£sita states that one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
tu the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to And a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people.’*®" Manu (VII. 
56-59 ) prescribes the matters in which consultations are to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
war, .st/io?ia (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country ), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely upon him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Yaj. I. 312 also 
requires the king to consult his viantrins, then a brahmana 
(purohita) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate them- 
selves upon, acc. to Kara, XIH. 23-24 (=Agnipur5na 241. 16-18), 
are : maiitra, securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it ), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State ), predicting the good or evil 
effects { of an action taken ), revenue and expenditure, govern- 
ment ( i. e. punishing those who deserve punishment ), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. The Nitivakyam^ ( p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amatyas have to concern them- 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler ( i. e. his 
body, his dharma, wife and children ), looking after the army 
in all its arras. 

Yaj. I. 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon mantra ( i. e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a. way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Kautilya ( X. 6 last verse ) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘ an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a ( well-considered ) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived '** Both Sabhaparva 5. 27 and 
Ayodhya 100. 16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory.’® Kautilya and the Nitivakyamrtap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite oonclusif^ 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. '** In most works such as Zaut. 1. 15, Kam. XI. 56, 
Agnipurana 241. 4, Pancatantra 1. p. 85, Ma,na.sollasa (11. 9 
verse 697 ff, p. 92 ) it is said that mantni has five elements which 
have to be considered ( it is puilcaiuia ), viz. means of carrying 
out actions ( or works ), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people ) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Vedic age, in the performance of the 
Rajasuya, there are certain offerings ( generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ratninam havimsi’. Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in all. Besides the king ( the sacrifice!- ), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 
( jewels ) or ‘ ratnins ’ are ( according to the Sat. Br. V. 3. 2 ) . 
the commander-in-chief, the piirohita, the crowned queen, mita 
gramarfi, kuiflr (chamberlain), hnngrahtr (treasurer or charioteer?), 

142. ifw ^ fsnft nm: 

iRntrj^ II X. 6 last verse, quoted in HI. p. 386. 

143. ussTi !!■ xi^r uvfa 4:m I lOO. 16; 

it ni?!t vrara i 3. 27. 

144. atggssufv 5iHJi<r«!«n4V 

Hssffnwisit i wrasrelhr i 

I, 15 and vPlitTr. P- 114, which reads a «I<4IUH^- 

145. chJuiw wfubnv;, tsiaRraftHPi:, ftftinsiieraK:, 

trarr^ < anrow i- is : sfnm trnrarmn it*«*fr 

SJRjtt' I fttHre? Jlifhini XI. 56. it will be n^iced 

that Kam. omits and makes up the five by counting ^fauT'r 

and sri H i tHW separately. 
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akmmpa (superintendent of gambling or of the records?), 
bhagadugha ( collector of taxes ), govikartana ( ? hunter ), duta 
( courier ), parivrkti ( discarded queen ). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. ( I 7, 3 ) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vavata ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom ( ete vai rastrasya pradatarah ). 
Vide also Tai. S. 1 8. 9. 1-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirtJutu, their 
number being 18 ; vide Sabhaparva 5. 38 ( =Ayodhy5 100. 36 ) 
and Santi 69. 52 for a reference to the 18 tlrthas. Kautilya 
( 1 12 ) speaks of the 18 tlrthas and enumerates them. In the 
Baghuvamta 17.68 ICalidasa employs the word tirtha in this sense. 
Anmrding to the NltivakySmrta ( p. 29 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tirtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high oiScers were called mahamatras ( in Rock 
Edict Xn there are dharmar-mahamatras ) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and pradesikas ( in Rock Edict HI ) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like Govindarija on AyodhyS 100. 36, the com. 

146. ^ V* ’s » 

II softwr 100. 36=Hmq^ 5. 38=ifiSh?qn{|rtrr i. 52. 
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Srns I. 12. is lit. doorkeeper i. e. Lord Mayor of the palace : an^cr^- 

is Lord Chamberlain (the same as^STcqqr or ic A^amedhika- 

parva 22. 20 and Salya 29, 72 and 94 and the in the 12th Rock 

Edict at Girnar or Mansehra in Cor[lhs 1. 1, p. 80 ; and the in 

ilt7VgUi>l215. 42). iiqrnf is probably Chief Magistrate, is the minister 

or the Chief Commissioner of Revenue, is the minister in charge 

of the Treasury, srqeg' functions are not known, is probably s n R l w qf. 

is the Chief Justice whose court was in the capital. qiW f i ^ q; 
was superintendent of all mines and State manufactories, ^u^i| (t) was officer in 
charge of all branches of the army, ( = XUPnw)- officer in charge of 

all forts, officer in charge of all frontiers, superintendent of 

forests and forest tribes. It is possible to regard as one word 

meaning the chief of pradestrs (they were many, acc. to*^Kautilya V. 2 ) and 
to take Paura as equal to the. Nagaraka i. e. capital Superintendent (vide 
Arthaastra 11. 36) and Vyavaharika as Chief Justice. For see 

fitro 2. 7. (cr. ed. ). 
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on the YaSastilaka I. p. 91 differ as to the names of these l8, '** 
The Rajatarangim 1. 120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( harmasthxmas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
( liT. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahSpratlhara, mahasandhivigraha, 
mahasvasala, mahabhandagara, mahasadhanahhaga ( and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigatarpaiicamahasabda * i, e. to whom 
five titles with ‘ maha * in them were given ). ’** The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
senapati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The ^kra- 
nitisara ( II. G9-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king ( prakrtis ) viz. purodhas ( purohita ), pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council ), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister ), pradvivaka ( minister of justice ), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amStya ( revenue minister ) and duta ( minister of diplomatic 
relations ) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay ( verses 71-72 ), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one ( v. 71 ), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of ail, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one (D. 74-77 ), that 
after these high dignitaries came the other ofiicers (adhikarigana, 
U. 279 ), that then came the dar&aka ( secretary ? ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
n. 84-87 Sukra briefly brings out the special functions of the 


148. w I usvrrr 

1 com. on 

I- p- 91 ; uemTvrR’T: guvuJTsrnvw p. 29 

( ). 

149. This is a meaning of pailcamahisabda- which is peculiar to the 
Rsijatarahgini. Elsewhere that title generally means one before whom were 
beaten the five musical instruments. In the Talcber grant of Kulastambha in 
the 9th century the epithet ‘samadbigata-pancamaharabda’ is applied to a king 
( mabaraiadhiraja ) in E. I. vol XII p 157, while in an Inscription from 
Yewur of about 1040 A. D. it is applied to a mabamandales'vara ( E. I. 
vol. XII. p. 269 ). In the Pimpari plates of Dharavarsa Dhruvaiitja dated 
sake 697 the same title is applied to a minister described as 

(E. I. vol.X. p. 89). Vide J B B R A S (New series) vol. I 
pp. 238-245. VII. 487, VIII. 93 for dixussion. 
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ministers from piatinidhi to duta'**’ and then in Q. 88-105 at 
length. In 1 353-361 i^kra lays down how the king’s public 
duHmr should be arranged, viz. the king's throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword ; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter’s sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders ; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trins, and to the left his father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &c. 
The Sukranitisara ( I 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: 'he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers ( with the man on the spot ) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
who is hateful to many ( lit a hundred ) people and an amutya 
should be removed if he is found to commit ceveral illegal acts 
Sukra ( in H. 107-113 ) further advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g. sumantra should be appointed 
amatyaor Mce i«rstt);he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years ; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power;'*’ servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any- 
thing to be done except in writing ( II. 390 ). 

The words in Asoka’s Edict HI ‘ pancasu paficasu vasesu 
niyirtu probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 


ISO. W! I ^*11% 

'll"! '•4* " wuRv 1 smunivi^^Rrr gu? ?: h w 

II atfielta n. 84-86. 

ISl Compare what Kauiilya says (VII. 

14 p. 305). That power corrupts is forcibly slated by Plato in his • Laws ' 
Book IV p. 485 (Random House ed.) ‘Chronos knew that no human nature 
invested with supreme power is able to order human affairs and not overBow 
with insolence and wrong '. 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenea (Fragment 1 p. 41 and Fragment XXXTTT p. 85 in 
McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’ ) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate, 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
( who were often hereditary ) with a caste. Vide also Fragment 
' XXXIV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
Sukra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithete prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. 1 vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211 ) Skanda- 
gupta ( who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Bana in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaica of the grant and is described as ‘ mahapramStara- 
mahasamanta ’ ; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Hariwpa 
is described as ' Sandhivigrahika ’ ( minister for peace and war ), 
‘ Kumaramatya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja?) and Maha-danda- 
nayaka ( commander of an army ); Pythvisena ( a brahmana ) 
is described as mantrin, kum&ramatya and then mahabal&- 
dhik^a ( in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Saihvat 117 ), In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of Eajaraja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, puiobita, 
senSpati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. I. vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). ^kra ( n. 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka ( Chief Judge ), pandita ( head of ecclesiastical 
department ), and duta should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amatya should write thereon ( mdhu 
likhanam-asti, the writing is good), suraantra adds ' aamjag 
vicaritam ’ ( it is well considered ), the pradhana writes ‘ satyaih 
yathartham ’ (it is the truth, it is as the business requires ), 
pratinidhi should write ‘ angikartum yogyam ’ ( it is proper to 
accept this ), the yuvaraja should write ‘ ahgikartavyam ’ ( it 
should be accepted ), the purohita should write ‘ lekhyam sva- 


152. * Mahadandanayaka ' may mean ' the chief minister ’ as Manu VII. 

65 states 'on the amatya depends the control (of the government) and 
discipline (among subjects) depends on control (danda).’ 
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bhimatam * ( this writing is approved by me ) ; all then ehould 
make their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ‘ ahglkrtam ’ ( it is accepted ) and afSx his seal. 

The Bajatarahginl shows that persons often rose to ministe- 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73 ) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, ( VH. 307 ) a watch- 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the Yuvaraja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (I. 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with ( pp. 49, 83 &c. ). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja ( Crown Prince ) during 
the reigning king’s life ( Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kam. VH. 6, Sukra 
n. 14-16 ). Rama on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmana refused to be so (Yuddha 131. 93). 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divyavadana ( XXVI. p, 371 ) 
states that Asoka was sent by his father BindusSra to Taksosila 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Asoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kunala from Pataliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the amatyas ( ibid. pp. 407-8 ). Kharavela in the 
Hathigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vol. XX at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
Malavikagnimitra we learn that while Pusyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son Agnimitra was ruling at 
Vidita and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, Yajnasena and Madhavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
but be is one of the 18 tirthas and from ^kra ( above p. 115 ) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed tlurough 
his hands along with those of the ministers. According to 


153. Compare the vrord ‘drstam’ occurring at the beginning of 
Chammak and Sivani grants of the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena II and the 
same word in the plate oi the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. 
vol. I. at p. 9). In most plates of the Vakatakas the word 'drstam* occurs 
at the beginning ; vide E. I vol. 22 p. 167. 
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^kra (n. 12 ) the yuvaraja and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V. 17 waruB the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapurana 220. 7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana ( p. 33 ) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant ofiSces and 
then gradually important ones. If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place ( Kam. Vn. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93 ). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the Kumaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions ( e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. 1. vol. X 
p, 72, E. I. vol. XL p. 83 ) is not clear. It does not probably 
mean ‘ a royal prince who was also an amatya ’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajamatya ( which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 218)‘ 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Eudradaman's 
Junagadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vaisya called Pusyagupta and 
under Asoka a Yaiana noble or king called TusSspa ( E. I. 
ViU, p. 36 at p. 43 ). 

Next comes the purohita. In H. Dh. vol. II pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Egveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head ( the king ) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama ( XL 12-14 ) and Ap. Dh. S. 11. 5. 10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. ( 40. 2 ) calls the purohita 
* rastragopa ’ ( the saviour of the kingdom ). The Sukraniti also, 

153. airaeifts i ®it^ ua; 

II JUFT 220. 7, fU. p. 33 

133 a. It is strange that Dr Beni Prasad in ' The State in ancient 
India’ (p 1S9) remarks " the farmer governor is designated rastriya while 
the latter is called adlnphuya ”. ' Adhisthaya ’ in Rudradaman's Ins. is 
only a gerund of ‘ stha ’ with ' adhi ' and means ' having ruled over '. 

is formed from according to 2. 93 ) 

and means ‘ one ruling o\er a province, a Provincial Governor '. In dramas 
means ‘ king’s brother-in-law ’, Ksirasvami says ’ TIRI* 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
( IL 74 ) as ‘ rajarastrabhrt ’ ( the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom ). In the !l^gveda IQ. 53. 13 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visvamitra 
protected the Bharata clan.'** He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &o ’. (Bg. VL 75. 17) while the fight went on (vide ASv. 
Gr. m. 13. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
III. 70, Yaj, L 313, Kam. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed in the vedas, itihasa, dharma^stra or danda- 
niti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all r/d/yde and 
good acts as stated in the ^Sstras and with austerities. Kaut' 
( I. 9 ) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brshmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a weapon 
by the observance of sastric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi. 170. 74-75, 174. 14-15, Santi. 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Bajanltiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja- 
dharma-kaustubha pp, 255-357 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Kautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief ) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The Sukranitisara 
( Q. 78-80 ) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
hrmies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rtiij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
VII. 78 and Yaj. L 314 show. Vide Manasollasa BE. 3. 60 ( p. 34 ), 
Rajanitiratnakara pp. 16-17, Visnudharmottara Q. 5., Agni 239. 
16 17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 
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the purohita among amatyas or mentrins ( a. g. Vijfianesvara 
on Yaj. 1 353, Sukra 11. 69-70 ), while others like Yaj. I. 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Aoc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities aoc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are fire, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. According to Manu VII. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
grhya sutras and Ap. U. 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. ( 19. 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in 8. V» p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 2 and Sm. C. (II. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned hrahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &c, Yaj. 1. 312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. I. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nltivakyamrta 
( purohitasamuddesa ) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are : shower of fire ( fall of lightning ? ), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds,'** viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
aamhitas ( of Tantra worship ), that of Atharvasir as and that of 

138. svrai; TSirair& i 

Wit 1 iv. 3 ; ? ) f ihw 

159. Sirm^jifhri • 

SiwT 5tn^q>5T^a vasH: H ’S’rik: i 

Vgut «. 3. 3-5 quoted in 

p. 256. seems to mean which is an Upanisad 

mentioned in Gaut. 19.12, Vas. 28. 14, Visnudharmasutra 36, 22 among the 
holy Vedic texts that purify a person of sins. It begins with ? w tuq 
Siqmsrnqii vrqimik i Vide Muir's Sanskrit Texts vol. IV. 

p. 356 ff for text (portion ) and translation. 
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Mantis ( such as grahas§,nti &c. ). Calamities, according to Kam. 
YTTT 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva ) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first viz. fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipurana 241. 14-16. 

Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, 5,carya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)’’.’*® The am&tyas, the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong (VUI. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
( IX. 3 ) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned brahmanas and led simple lives such as Canakya and 
Madhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries .set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3 ). Jayaswal ( in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part II p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar ( in 
‘ Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151 ) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were papas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide Rajanitiprakafia p. 294. Tlie Rajatarangini 
VH 950 speaks of dinnaras of gold, silver and copper. Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangai holds that the salaries 
( in the Arthasastra ) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu ( VTTT 13 ) promises that tho.so 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-know n 
among the people ( of its day ) for purposes of trade will bo 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VIU. 134 and 136, Visnu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Yaj. I. 363-365 five ki^nalas are equal to a 
masa, 16 masas are equal to a suvarna, 4 suvarnas ( or five acc. 
to some ) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to 4 of a pala 
and a piece of copper one-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
papa, which is the same as karsap ana ( equal to 80 raJctikas or 

fUT: I qumuT vrewumiqqiwispwihufr wqt uqfii i v. 3, 
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gUBja berries). A pala was equal to 320 raktikss. Kaut. H. 19 says 
practically the same thing. In Eaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since E!aut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and karsapana ( as stated by Manu Vm. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. 1. 365 and the Sukraniti IV. 1. 116 ) refer to copper pieces 
( used as coins ) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VUI. 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. L 364 is : 
2 raktikas or krsnalas = one ( silver ) masa, 16 masas = one 


162. A raklika was found by General Cunningham after many experi- 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains ( vide his ' Coins of Ancient India ' 
pp. 45-46 and also Rapson’s ‘ Coins ' pp. 2-3 ) So that a silver dharana or 
purana (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 6 grains and a copper pana 
(of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham ( ‘ Coins of Ancient India ’ p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times 1. e. 
about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 } gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e, of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (paris'ista verse 58) speaks of mita as the 20tb part 
of the karsapana and the Mit. on Yaj. I. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse ( attributed to C^nas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gant. XII. 19 ) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana HR: VolfV )■ 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) appears to have known a pana of 120 koalas 
( Wl tOTlS XIH )- The verses in Nar, ( parisista 

58-60 ) are ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II, p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Fancanada (Punjab). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 guHjas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kakinls— masa, 20 masas =< karsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 karsapanas = dhanaka, 12 dhanakas s suvarna 
(also called dinara). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p. 99 
and V. R. p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R, 
p. Ill employs the word 'niinaka’ for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mrcchakatika and in Yaj. 11. 240-241. The Amarako^ states tbat niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of ni^ka. Sahara on 
Jai. IV. 3.39 gives the striking example 'no one would spend a kar^pana 
for finding out a kakini tbat he had lost '. The Arthamstra II. 12 p. 84 states 
tbat the superintendent of the mint shonld manufacture copper paqas, half 
panas, kakinis and half kakinis. The Visnu Dh, S, V, 96 refers to a golden 

I 
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silver piiana or dharana ; 10 dharanas * one ( silver ) satam&na. 
This table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be 1/lOtb of a pala as stated in the Bihatsaihhita ( 10. 13 palada- 


( Continued from last page ) 

masaka. Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dinaras; vide 
* Gupta Inscriptions ' p. 29 at p. 31 where there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41 , 261 ( where it is stated that one 6 /(i4 jk 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dinaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta sanroat 128 it appears 
that one dinara was equal to 16 rupakas ( silver coins ) in E. I. vol. XXI. 
p. SO. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
puranas ( E. I. vol, XXI. p. 55 aL61). Bhaskaracarya ( who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 lake i. e. 1150 A. D. ) gi\c5 
the following table ( in Lilavati 1.2-4); 20 varatakas = kakini, 4 kakinis = 
pana, 16 panas = dramma, 16 drammas = ni^; 2 yavas = guuja, 3 guiijns = 
valla ( modern Marathi vdt ), 8 valias = dharaiu, 2 dharanas = gadyanaka ; 
5 gunjas = ma^, 16 ma^s = kar^, 4 karsas ^ pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lilavatl differ as to 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of Kirlivar- 
man I (754 A, D. ), where it is stated that a field of 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold (E, I. vol. III. pp. 6-7 ). From a 
verse of the Caturvimsatimata quoted by the Mit. on YS], III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas (E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for farther information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham’s ' Coins of 
Ancient India ' ( 1894), Rapson's ' Indian coins ' ( 1897) in the Cruudriss, 
C. J. Brown's ' Coins of India ' (in ' the Heritage of India ' series, 1922 ). 
The Dbarmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vaijayantf on Visnu Db. S. 
rv, 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna, Niska &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii, vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy voI.XVlII pp.21 1-266 where it is established 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly's 
assumption (in Recht und Sitte p. 23 followed by Winternftz in ‘ History of 
Indian Literature ' vol, II. p, 216. n. 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2od century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p. 504) does not accept 
Jolly’s assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Visnngnpta quoted in Hemadri's Vratakhanda, >8 tupaka is ^ suvarna 
and a dinara was equal to 28 riipakas, while acc, to Nar. and Kat. and 
({iffH were synonyms. The Dbarmadvaitanirnaya says that a kar»pana ( of 
silver it seems) was equal to eight ‘or ten dhabiukas. One of the verses of 
the Juanesvari (composed in 1290 A.-b.) that speaks of gold as (13 times 
in price of the same weight of silver) may be cited here W i 

stVT VPavoPrCT i strlf ( v. l. ^ r^nmfn ’ chap. 17 verse 322 

( Bhide’s and Madgavkar's editions). 
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{labMgo dharanam ). Narada ( pari^is^ 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver kar^papa is iu vogue in the south 1 e. a silver 
pana or ksiisapana was not universal. A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 gunjas, while the standard silver pana was of 32. 
Bhys Davids ( in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 100 ) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the kaliapaga, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kah^ 
panels also, that a kahapana would be now worth about fths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under- 
stand that a pana or karsapana, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
prima facie the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
panas. This conclusion can be supported by various considera- 
tions. Manu VB. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant ( such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 panas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 miistis according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. ni. 274 ). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
ArthaSSstra and the present Manusm|ti the two works cannot 
be separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is inrpossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold pana a day besides over 30 mustis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kautilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century ( when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain ). 
Therefore the pana in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3 ) says that a king who has a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of ca^, that if he has under- 
taken to colonize a waste tract he may make payment of salary 
in caifii only and not by bestowing a village. In connection 
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with this he says that 60 pasas are to be the equivalent of one 
lidhaka of corn ( sastivetanasy&dhakam k^vS hiranyanurupam 
bhaktam kuryat)J** An adhaka"* came to only 256 muslis 
( handfuls ) of corn and even in famine times one Sdhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Eautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten pariaa 
for a journey of one yojana and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana acc. to Eaut, himself ( K. 20 ) is 
equal to 8000 dhatms ( acc, to another reading 4000 dhanus ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis ( each aratni being 
24 ahgulas ). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiranya has two senses ‘ gold ' and ' money or ‘ cash ’ 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives ' dravina ’ as 
a synonym ]. When Kantilya says that the king may. pay ‘ hiranya ' and not 
' grama ' he means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold : 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be ' sadhanyahiranyadeyah 
Here dkanya { payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (either gold, silver or copper). When’ Patahjali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of ' hiranya * founded or manufactured 
images (Mahabhasya vol. II. p. 429 on Pan. V. 3. 99 quoted in H. Dh, 
vol. if p. 710 n. 1696 ) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

165. The measures of capacity such as sneqr. occur in the Mat- 

hura Ins, of Huviska ( E. I. XXI, p, 55 at p. 61 ), According to Parasara 
( VI. 70 ) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj, HI. 275 quotes a verse to this effect : 8 mustis = 
one kiiUiit or kwfict ( acc. to some ). 8 kificit = puskala, 4 puskalas = adhaka; 
4 adhakas = drona and 16 dronas = khari. Apararka (pp. 305 and S46) 
quotes two verses (which the Far. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya- 
purSna) which say : 2 palas=prasrti, 2 prasrtis=kudava, 4kudavas = prastlia. 
4 prasthas * adhaka, 4 adhakas = drora, 2 dronas = knmbha. The Danda- 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held” the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas ( Kant. II. 20 holds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse^ from ‘ , 

5*^ wSllfPST^ jcr * II. The word drona occurs even in the 

Rgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for bolding water or soma 
juice Vide Rg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37.2, VI. 44.20, IX. 28.4 etc. In Rg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred khans' of soma. The words adhaka 
and dron» occur in the ardharcidi group (Pin. 11. 4. 31), KhUri in Pin. 
^ ***** diBrerence about 

kumbha Kaut. (II. 19 p. 104 ) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties, 162J palas, 1 75, 187} or 
200 palas according as it was used for measurement in the harem, or for 
servants or for ordinary dealings or for royal Income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles ( or only 4^ or five miles according to 
the other reading ). To hold that 10 silver panas were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles ( which he could 
cover in half a day or less ) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. V. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in panas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, acc, 
to Kaut., to get 120 panas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 panas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a pana a day. Therefore 120 panas 
( of copper ) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sahkha-Llkhita ( in Eajanitiprakasa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers ( viz. two suvarnas a 
month ). From the Nasik Inscription No. 13 ( E. L Vol. Vin. 
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pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, s'atamana, niska 
&c. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 1. Hiranyakara 
( goldsmith ) is found in Vaj. S. 30. 17. In Bg. I. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses are mentioned and in Bg. IV. 37. 4 the Bbhus are address, 
ed as wearing ‘ good niskas In Atbarva V. 14. 3 ' niska ’ occurs and in 
the Ait. Br. ( 39. 8 ) damsels who are niskakanthyali ( whose necks are adorn- 
ed with necklaces oE niskas ) are among the gifts. So ' niska ' was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putli, several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Bg. II. 33. 10 Budra is said to wear • visVarupa-niska ' 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Bg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that be received ten 'hiranyapindas' ( golden 
pieces ) from Divodasa. In Bg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 
bestowal of golden ' mana ’. which may be the precursor of ' Satamana '. 
This last occurs in the Tai. S. VI. 6. 10. 2. P5n. (V. 1. 27, 29, 30 ) respective- 
ly mentions satamana (what is bought for a ^tamana is called ^tamana), 
fcarsapana, niska and V. I. 34 refers to pana, pada and masa. Patanjali 
(Mahabhasya vol. III. p. 369 on Pan. VIII. 1. 12 ) gives the instance ' from 
this karsapana give one masa to each of these two persons who are here ’. 
The sutra of Panini V. 2. 120 {-rupad-ahataprarastayor-yap) conveys that 
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p. 82 ) we learn that in the early centuries of the Cliristian era 35 
karsapanas were equal to one suvarna. 

Hopkins in ‘Position of the ruling caste’ J. A. 0. S. 
vol. yin pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the MahabhSrata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
Sukranitisara cited above ( n. 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func- 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dhsrmadhyaksa 
or dharmadhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. Tlio 
MatsyapurSna (215.24) states the qualifications of a dkirmadlu- 
Aimm’” Vide E. I. vol, 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, where we have both purohita and maha- 
dharmadhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of Slate 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Earnadeva in 1043 
A. D. in E, L vol. H. p. 309 where we have mal^dharmadhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer called 
samvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 ( rUJa 
ca aarvakaryesu safiwatmradhimh sijat) requires the king to depend 
on the samvatsara in all matters. ITie Bfhat-saihhita (2.9) 
states that a king without a samvatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. Kam. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara H. 4. 5-16 recom- 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya TX. 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Yaj, T. 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the ( aspects or influence 
of ) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 

Fanini knew metal pieces that were well beaten and trimmed into good- 
looking coins. The Vartika ' Kakinyii&opasahkhyanam ' ( on Panini V. 1. 33 ) 
establishes that kakini was used in those days as. a. medium of purchasing 
goo ds.^Th e KaSka gives * rupyo dinarah ■ as an example : murf&enrawsiIlW’fr 
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Sempnli : The gaalities of a commander-in-chief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya ( II. 33 ), Ayodhya 100. 30 
(.= Sabha 5. 46 ), Santi 85. 31-3S, Matsya 215. 8-10, AgnipurSna 
220. 1 if. Kam. XVm 27-44, Visnudharmottara R 24. 4-^, 
Manasollasa H. 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to theAgni- 
purSna 220. 1, Matsya 215. 10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (U 429-430 ) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
6udra ^ould not be chosen. Acc. to the Manasollasa he should 
possess the following qualities : good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabh£rata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated ( vide TJdyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10 ), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

Data : ( Ambassador or messenger ). The word and the 
oifice of data as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In Hg. 1 12.1, 1.161.3, Yin. 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sarama, the bitch of the gods, is represented in llg. X. 108. 2-4* 
as sent by India to find out the treasures of the Panis. The 
TJdyogaparva ( 37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and suniable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. 
Santi 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhya 100.35, 
Manu Vn. 63-64, Matsyapurana 215. 12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta. The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed { Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed, 70.7 ). Santi 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the duta is sacred. Xautilya devotes one 
chapter (1. 16 ) to the treatment of the subject of duta. He 
states that the duta is to be sent by the king after the line of 
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policy has been settled at a conncil of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked ( vide Kam. XU 1 also ). A duta is of 
three kinds : (1) nismtartha '** ( one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said ) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister {arnatya ), such as Krsna 
from the PSndavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) ficniviitartha ( entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy ) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iasamham (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives ) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 328 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave { such as avoiding women and wine ), how he is to gather 
information through spies ; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Earn. XII. 2-24 for the same, Kam, 
( XII 22-23 ) briefly sets out the following duties of the data ; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number end equipment of ) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the officers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly, Manu VH 65 says that it is the duta 
who brings about alliance or war. Eaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the data is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta should reply"® 'All kings, you 
and others, speak through their data. Therefore dutas have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised ( to threaten them ) ; even the lowest caste dutas (candalas) 

are not to be killed, what need be said about a duta who is a 
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brahmana ? Tliis ( that 1 utter ) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it The Ramayana ( V, 52, 14-15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a duta, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head ) are 
allowed in certain cases, 

A duta is to be distinguished from a cam or cara ( spy ), as 
done by Kant., Kam. XU, 32, Yaj. 1. 328. Kam. XII. 32 says 
that a duta is an open ( pmkaia ) spy, while a cara is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also ‘ an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect- 
ion of the law of nations ’ ( Encyclopsedia Britannica on 
‘ espionage ’ ). Xaut, devotes four chapters to spies ( 1. 11-14 ) 
and Kam. ( XII. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them. 
The Sukranitisara ( I. 334-336 ) states that the king should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officers, and the opinions of ministers, 
^enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The cam must, according to Kam, XU. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), must 
have a good memory, must he soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. ( L 11 ) says that spies are those who 
work in the guise of a Icajxittka ( a bold pupil capable of know- 
ing the minds of others ), udasthita ( a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character ), fjTtiapafilca ( a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a / aidehaka ( a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is possessed of intel- 
ligence and pure character ), a tqpasa ( a spy practising auste- 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself ), a class-mate or colleague [aatbin), 
a desperate character {tiksna), a poisoner and a female mendicant. 
The first five of these are called by Kautilya five samtfiSs (groups 
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or institutions ), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Eautilya says that the spy called ttdastkUa should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all ( sham ) ascetics food, clothing and lodg- 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called tapasa was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fires or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In 1 12 Eaut. deals with wandering spies 
( called saftcara ) viz. sattrins ( who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorceryi 
tricks of legerdemain &c,), tlksna (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), rasada ( who have no 
affection even for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), 
or pariirajika (a poor brShmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of mahamatras or high ministers ). These are to spy on 
the 18 tirtkis ( mentioned on p. 113 above ) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dmnb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five saihsthas ( mentioned above on p, 129 ), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice versa. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid downby Visnudharmot- 
tara IL 24. 66-67. Eaut. in 1. 13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general ( i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country ). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumours spreading among 
the people, to report whether there was discontent and the king 
was to honour those who were reported to be contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. L 14 Eautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stirmdi. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Xam. Xn. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes (caracakmr mahipatih). The Visnudharmottara 
n. 24. 63 says the same ( ‘rajanai-caracakmsah ' ) and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ cdraih paiyavti rajamh '. In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 
upon the employment by the samahartr { Collector ) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns ( or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha ) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes, 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says ( HL 1 last verse ) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant’s case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’.”* In Dronaparva 75. 4 it is 
said that Ersna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
versa (74. 1). Santi 69. 8-12 and 140. 39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set”^ up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion- 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


RSSTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

» • 

Tlie word ‘rastra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42,1, ‘mania 
dvita rastram ksatriyasya’Kmine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyn. In Rg. VH 34,11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of rastras ( raja, ras^ran&m &c. ). In 
Rg. VH 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rastra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18. 1( = Vaj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8. 13 for explanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rdistrn strength and brilliance ( or 
energy ). Kam. VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The Agnipurana 239. i 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VH. 69 prescribe.s that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged ( i. e. is dry and 
not moist ), is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryas ( or 
well-conducted people ), not disturbed ( by epidemics &c. ), that 
is charming ( owing to trees, flowers and fruits ), the chiefs in 
which have submitted to him and in which livelihood can he 
had easily. Yaj. I. 321 and Visnudharmasutra m. 4-5 are to 
the same effect. Kam. ( IV. 50-56 ) remarks ‘ the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer- 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rastnr. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above ), is full of water, that has hills in it. 
that consists mostly of sfidras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
( to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follow.s the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish not vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited to defence There is also 
.some difference of opinion among the smrti wTiters about the 
composition of the population. Manu VH. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (aryapraya), while 
Visnu Dh. S, HI. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place ( VIII. 23 ) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapurana 217. 1-5, Visnudharmottara n, *36. 1-5, Manasol- 
iSsa (n. 3. versos 15H53), Nltivakyamrta(Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 w hich defines rastra, visaya, desa, Janapada &c, \ 
The Matsyapurana 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara II. 36.5. 
( evamvidham yafhalahlvfni raja riMt/avianavt ) point out that 
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every rastra cannot be expected to possess all the qualities 
mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya II. 1 advises”® 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by ^udra cultivators, has an 
extent of one krnia or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to Pauranic geography there are seven dci/xis, 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, Salmala, Kusa, Kraufica,' Saka and Puskara 
( Visnupurana II. 1. 11 ff ) and each dvipa is divided into mrsa.9. 
Jambudvipa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
( Visnupurana II. 2. 12 ff ). The Mahabharata speaks of 13 dvipas 
( Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20 ) and 18 dvipas 
also ( Drona 70. 15 ). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Paflcalas and Surasenas as ‘the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu ( H 3. 2 ), Brahma, Markandeya 55. 21-22 
and other puranas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action ( karmabhumi ), This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide Panini IV. 1. 168, 
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employed the word janapada in the sense of a territory to be colonized 
and as one which was either included within the kingdom or not so included. 
Dr. Fran Nath’s interpretation of janapaia that it was only ‘ a part of the 
kingdom’ (p. 47, ‘Study in the economic condition of ancient India’) 
cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Puranas shows that janapada means simply ' country ’ 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of ^ and {^VV sud explains that 

is called The KavyamTmimsa on which Dr. Fran Nath relies 
for the number of countries employs the word janapada for the names Of 
the countries in the four quarters of India ( not for parts of any kingdom ). 
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IV. Z. 81 ), In the ^gveda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasas, Druhyus, Anna and Purus ( Bg. 1. 108. 8, VHT. 10. 5 
&c. ) and the countries of Cedi ( VUL 5. 39 ), Eikata ( HI. 53. 4 ), 
( Vm. 7. Z9 ), Eusama ( Y. 30. 12 ), Vetami ( 2, 49. 4). In 
the Atharvaveda Y. 22 several peoples or countries are mention- 
ed of which Bahlikas ( in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat ( w 5- and 8 ), 
Gandhari, Anga, Magadha ( in v. 14 ) deserve notice. The Ait, 
Br. ( 38. 3 ) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north ( the Uttara Eurus and Uttara Madras ) and 
in the centre ( Kuru-Pancala and Vasa-Usinara ), India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards ) and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the Hathigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vol. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great maiay kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bhasya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha.'^* In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Pancal&s (Tai. Br. 
1.8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Vasa-Uiinaras 
( in Ait. Br.38.3), Kuru-Pancalas, Ahga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, 
^Iva-Matsyas, Yasa-Uslnaras in Gopatha II. 10 ( ed. by Gastra ). 
The Gandharas occur in Chandogya Up. ( VI. 14. 1 ), Videha 
in Br. Up. HI. 1. 1, Madras in Br.Up. HI. 3. 1. In the Maha- 
bharata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52. 13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bbisma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,^Asvamedhika 73-78, 83.10 ff.) 
The Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra 1. 17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56i 
Markandeya 57. 32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17. 10-15 and 25. 25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names ( e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in Eaghuvamsa VH. 
1 and 32 ). ‘ Buddhist India ’ (by Ehys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Anguttaranikaya 1 p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the Dighanikaya 
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n. p. 200 viz. Ahgas, Magadhas, Kasis, Kosalas, VajjiB, Mallae, 
Cetis ( Cedis ), Vaihsas ( Vatsa ? ), Kurus, PaScalas, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, A^makas, Avantis, GandhSras, Kambojas. Varaha- 
inihira’s Brbatsamhita, Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra 1. 17, 
Kamasutra V. 6. 33-41, ESrhaspatya Arthasastra (IE. 83-117), the 
Kavyamimaifasa of Rnja^ekhara (17th chapter ) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central India. The Bhavaprakasana ( pp. 309-310 ) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksinapatha 
( Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treta and 
Dvapara ages people afraid of being overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the soutL 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works ( vide ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. Vm. p. 33 ). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayantl of YadavaprakSsa (11th century A.D.) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named ( in the BhCimikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof ). 

To constitute a rastra u territoiy of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries cif 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and must have changed from country to 
countiy owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rajya ( State ) and of rastra 
( territory ) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. Tlio 
modern idea of a nation is more a question of feeling and senti- 
ment than of objective fact. The State has been at all times a 
great co-ordinating agency, but as its boundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of ‘ my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in MahSrastra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs ). In the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary forme and conventions of arts and forms of w'orship,and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
.seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 
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Most of the ancient sutrakaias and smrtis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of Aiyavarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of nUecchas. Vide H. of Dh. voL H. pp. 11-18. The Visnu 
(H 3. 1-2), Markandeya (55. 21) and other pura^ wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heayen or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( Mrmabhumr-iyam smrgam-apavcergam ca gacckatSm or tat-karma- 
bhunUr-mriyott'a sampraptih puijyapapmjoh in Mark.). Manu (n. 30) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmavarta, Euruksetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena by 
glorifying the brahmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them Vas. 1. 10 also says the same. Sahkha- 
Likhita ( q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 3 ) hold that the country of 
Ary^varta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

( desa Aryo (jitifaruii scctiStcmah pui^yah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryas in India {yat tu samamni 
tad mk^jam/th, a,e, ksY. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or ArySvarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella ”. Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse- 
quence of the French Eevolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski’s 
‘Grammar of Politics’ chap. VI. Modern nationalism un- 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leEiding politicians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be' to raise the standard of 
18 
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Jiving of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
tliat, level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modem nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so- 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up their 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised deias (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rastra was called 
rSstrapati or ra§triya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav- 
ing been the rEstriya of SurS^tra (Eathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and Silnti 85. 12 ( which describes what the rastriya 
is to do ). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, rastra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa ( vide the words ‘ rastrapati-visayapati- 
gramakuta ’ in I. A. vol. VUI. at p. 20 in the grant of Calukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and I. A, vol, XU pp. 247, 251 in the 
grant of Eastrakuta Govinda in sake 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (E. I. vol. I. p. 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ rastra 
so it appears that there ‘ visaya ’ is deemed to be larger than 
rastra. According to the Sahyadrikhanda ( uttarardha, chap. 4 ) 
deSa is made up of 100 villages, mandala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khanda of 100 mandalas and the earth has nine khandas. "" 
From the Cambay plate of sake 852 ( 930 A. D. ), we see that 
mandala was a sub-division of desa (E.I, vol. 7 p. 26, at p. 40). From 
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the Bangarh grant of MahlpSla 1 ( E. L vol. 14 p. 324 ) and the 
Amgachhi plate of Vigrahapala HI we see that mandala was 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti 
The word * bhoga ’ ( which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’ ) 
appears to be applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra ) in the Bhamdak ’*• 
plate of Etsnaraja I dated Sake 694 ( E. L 14 p. 121, 126 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 Sake ( E, 1 vol. 19 
p. 62 at p. 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur ). The 
l^iiaksalft on Yaj. 1 319 explains that only a king { mahipati ) 
can ^ake a grant of land and not a bliogapati ( i. e. the officer 
over a bhoga). Another ancient word for a division of a country 
is aliara which occurs in the Eupnath Eock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asoka ( Corpus I. 1. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166 ), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 ( Qovardhanahara 
and Kapurahaxa, E. I. vol. VHI pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Earle 
Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VII. p. 64 ) where we have Mamalahara, 
modern Maval ( in Poona District ). For want of space it is not 
^ssible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr. Fleet in J. E. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of MaharSstra ’ ( JBBEAS. vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 648-^53 ). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as well as very large figures ( indicat- 
ing the number of villages they comprised ) are affixed ; e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparanta on the sea near Ealvivana 
( modern Eelveth ) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa ( E. 1. 14 p. 1 44 at p. 150 ), Nyayapadra saptadasa in 
Bhoja’s grant in savcvat 1076 ( E. 1, 18 at p. 322 ), Eisukad 70 
( E. 1. 15 p. 73 ), B^lvola 300 ( in E. 1. 13 at p. 40 ), Eoiikana 900 
ruled over by the Eadamba king Jayakesi II ( E. 1. 13 pp. 298, 
317 ), Tardavadi 1000 ( E. 1. 15 p. 25 ), Eundl 3000 ( E. 1 13 at 
p. 18 ), Pratyandaka 4000 ( B, L HI. p. 306 ), EarahSta 10000 
( E. 1. 13 p. 275 ), Banavasi 12000 ( E. 1. 1 3 p. 179 ), Nolambavadi 
32000 ( E. 1. 19 p. 187 ), Eavadidvipa sapadalaksa ( one and a 
garter lakh ) in E. 1. 13 at p. 299, the country of 7^ lakhs ( in 
the Lakshmeshwar Ins. of Vikramaditya VI in E. 1. 16 p. 31 ). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figures. 
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<! • Kautilya II. I says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sahgrahana, of. two hundred villages 
being called Elarvatika, of 400 villages, being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages"* there is the Sthaniya- 


n. l- vide Dr. ShamSstri’s note 
on these. has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern thunu, 

Dr. Pran Nath ( in ' Study of the economic condition of Ancient India ' 
p. 26 ) principaiiy relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Frajiiapanopihga ( which he misunderstands.) holds that * grama ' does not 
mean ' a village but ‘ an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes ’. The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not 6nd this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that ‘ lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned ’. His great authority, the Jain commentator, says ‘ sntrf dtgiH 
I i^wi 41 *fiunRM sm: vt ^iwnrRt^isnuBig?!- 

intT! ’• Dr. Fran Nath’s Jain authority is no better than 
lexicographers and their commentators, on Amara derives grama 

as ' tftltlTkirlR: ’ i. e. the word gnT is derived from the root The 
Jain commentator first derives the word gm from g^ and then from >nf. 
Dr. Fran Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states ( (hid p. 27 ) that he gives only the vyutpatti (etymology] of grama, 
but Dr. Fran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder- 
stands the word ‘ samagriimah ' in Yaj. 11. 153. The Amarakos'a expressly 
says that ‘ sama ’ and ' samana ' are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities e. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr. Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text ( addha-tiyani 
atani) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Fran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is ' 150 He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2nd century b. c. the Mahabhasya had explained the word ' ardhatrtlya ’ as 
Dr. Fleet does ( or ggivwsigi:, vide Kielhorn, vol i. p. 420 
on vartika 22 on Pan. II. 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrent for Dr. Fran 
Nath s assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families' and had only about 13 or 20 acres of cropped area 
( pp. 39-40), Kaut. (note 178) states that a gnma contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
modern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
in a grant of Pallava Yuvamahii^ja Visnugopavarman (I. A. vol. V p. 50) 

{CoMtinHed on the next page) 
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Manu Vll. 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
13||iTee or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VH. 115-117, Visnudharma^ 
sutra m. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, AgnipurSna 323. 1-4, Visnudharmot- 
tara H. 61. 1-6, Manasollasa H. 2. 159-162 ( p. 43 ) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of ofScers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the ofScer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu VII. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of Asioka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mahamatras, the yuktas and 
rajukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. I. XV. p. 113, B. I. XYH. pp. 345ff, E. 1 XXI. p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called tcparika maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumaramatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-OTesthin (banker), sarthavSha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastha ( chief secretary ), that the District officer had his 


( Continued from last page ) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a village of 200 nivartanas are 
given. \ nivartana was equal to a square of twenty vamas on each side, 
each vams'a being equal to ten cubits ; so that a nivartana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200 x 200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43500 square feet Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mababhasya (on vartika 8 on 
Pan. I. 1. 7 ) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz a number of houses (as in ' the grama 
■was burnt ), the village wall or ditch (as in ‘ he entered the grama ' ), ’ men ’ 
(as in 'the grama had gone'), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and bills) and with embanked fields (as in 'a 
grama was acquired '). ‘ ^ ... airet 

^ fWi As in modern times 
viliages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of F3n. 
dnd Patanjali aW; 

on qr. I. 2. 51 (vol I. p. 224.). 
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in a pl&ce called adhistiiSna and had his soveral 
offices or courts ( adhikaranas ), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapalas (keepers of records of 
rights ) were consulted and had to report In E. I. vol. 
XVIL pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of Kumaragupta I has 
{ gramasta-kuiadhikaranam * which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Manu Vn. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vaijayantl on Vianu Dh. S. HI. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsanlya bhu^i ’. l^kra (L 191-192) states that the lord of 
one hundred gramas is called samanta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka ( compare modern ‘ male ' ). Manu 
vn. 61 and 81, Yiij. 1 322, Earn. V. 75, Visnudharmasutra HI. 
16-21, Vispudharmottara H. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many ndhyakqas (superintendents) as are required 
for the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya '** IL-9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyaa ( cited on p. 107 above ) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten- 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men ai-e naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper ’. 
It is pointed out in works like the YisnudhamasQtra HI 16-21 
and the Visnudharmottara H. 24. 48-49, l^ti 69. 29, that those 
who are highly devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya in his 2nd adhikartfon exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin- 
tendents. Ha enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in chaxaoter on this subject. 


183. Wniyc. i wiv 

W sur ii II. 24. 48. Vide a similar verse quoted by the 

^fo on tff. I. 322. 
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Eautilya’s work became the authority on Gk)vernment and 
several iusoriplions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on ‘ adhyaksapracSra -which is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. 1 vol. XIT- at 
p. 40 ) and in the Barrackpur grant of Yijayasena ( E. L 
vol. XV. p. 383) we have the words ‘anyamSca sakala- 
lajax&dopailvinodhyaksapraoaroktan ihakirtitiln cattabhata- 
jstiyan janapadan ksetrakaramsca*. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adhyaksa. 
The duty of the sannidhatr ( U. 5 ) is to look after the construc- 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
( the Collector-General ) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forte, the rural parte, mines, embank- 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for trafiBc { n. 6 ). The 
samfihartr has to divide (11. 35 ) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, viz. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
that pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
gopci to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varnas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The sthwiika 
( in charge of each of the four districts ) should look after his 
charge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts ( aksapataladliyaksa ) should have the account ofBce 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both the samahartr and the sannidhatr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mababhavagupta of Trikalihga ( E. I. vol. VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and E. I. vol. XI at p. 94). Sabara in bis bhstsya on Jaimini XII. 
1. 28 refers to the samahartr coming with bis own phalanx of subordinates 

'vtir vSu 

From Hionen -Tbsang's account of his travels (Beal’s ‘Buddhist Records' 
vol. 1. p 78 ) we learn that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) get apart and with shelves of account books well- 
Sirranged (11. 7). This oflScer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The account year ended with the full moon of 
jSsodto, the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations ( desiagramajati-kulasanghatanani dharma- 

vyavahara-caritra-sarhsthanam nibandha-pustakastham 

karayet ). In II, 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle- 
ment by Government servants ( to which a reference is made 
in the Dadakumaracarita VIH). In II. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury ( II. 11 ) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
fieasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce ( like sandal w'ood, uyaru etc. ). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (II. 13 ) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called loliadliijaksi ( who carries on the manu- 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), a laksajfddlujakm 
( a superintendent of mint, who manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State ), a rUpadariaka ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), A/ja/tyad/i/yoAsa 
( who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavanadhyaksa ( superintendent of salt ). The suvarna- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
( n. 13 ) and not to allow any one^ who is not an employee to 


184 a. Patafijali in the Mabsibbisya on virtika 4 on Fan. I. 4. 52 cites 
the example ‘ Here tgtRj* 

appears to mean one who can examine a coin or probably the same 
as in Kaut. ’. 
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enter the goldsmith’s shop. If any one so entered he was to be 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (U. 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. 'The superintendent of the storehouse 
(H. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &o. The superintendent of commerce ( panyadhyaksa, 
U. 16) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
abseuiQe of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce ( kupyadhyaksa, H. 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce thi-ough guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope- 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ayudhagaradhyaksa, II. 18 ) was to employ experienc- 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &o, 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measures was to get manufactured weights from half masa&a 


185. The weights specified are : 10 seeds of mitsa or 5 gunjasr: 1 suvarna- 
masaka, 16 suvarna-masakas =one savarna or karsa, 4 karsas =one pala, 88 
white mustard seeds = one rupyamasaka, 16 rupyamasakas or 20 »ibya 
seeds = one dharana. The Kasika on Fan. 11. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in II. 20 are ; 8 atoms=one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles=lik», 8 liks as = a medium-sized yuka (louse), 
8 yukis =yava (barley corn) of medium size, 8 yavas =one ahgula, 12 angulas => 
vitasti, 2 vitastis =aratni or one piajapatya hand, 2 vitastis plus 4 angulas 
(called dhanurgraba) = one hasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 
4 aratnis =°danda or dhanus or nalika-paurusa, 10 dandas =rajia, 3 rajjus » 
nivartana, 1000 dbanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) =goruta, 4 gorutas= 
one yojana. A nivartana was probably so called because it represented a 
day's ploughing by a team of eight or six oxen (from the root vrt with ni), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day’s work. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 859 note 2021 for nivartana and gocarma. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 dandas square, each danda being of the length of seven basias, while 
Satatapa held the danda to be of 10 bastas. The Lilivati ( I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vamsas square, each vam^ being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon Vaijayanti, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

{Conftnufd on the nfxt pago) 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (Sulkadhyaksa, 11.21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders mrrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
oame, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In n. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving ( H. 23 ) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats ( of 
armour ), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of tiie palace, deoadasis ( temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn- 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercement. Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

!n Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of de»dhyaya in 
bhamikhaqda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134. Visnudharmasutra IV, 1-7, Yij. 1. 3G2-363, 
Narada parisista 57-60, Brhaisamhita, 57. 1 ff, Vayupuiana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kauplya’s statements. 
Kaut. [II. 20) states the duration of a to be the time required for 

the passage of one adbaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 augulas in length and made out of four 
suvarnamasakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muhiirta and 15 muhiirlas are 
equal to a day or a night. In II, 19 he gives measures of corn as follows ; — 
4 kudumbas = prastha, 4 prasthas = adbaka, 4 adhakas = drona, 16 dronas 
khari, 20 dronas = kumbha. The drona differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 165) for a quotation from Mit. on Yij. III. 274. 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 51-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The Lilavati (of 12th century a.d.) 
I. 7 speaks of the khari in Magadha being equal to 16 dronas. Vide n. 165 
above and H. of Dh. vol. II. p, 881 n. 2053 and L. D. Barnett’s ‘ Antiquities 
of India ' (pp, 206-210) for tables of weights and measures, 
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av^rding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb ( ? or bind 
up her thumb with the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs ). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, II. 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda ( the ancient lore ) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and priponers who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extant of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jangala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anUpa (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 134 dronas in the ASmaka country ( modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar ), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India ) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintenderrt of liquor was to carry on the trafiSc in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 panas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as T or i of a kudumha or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that ( lit. for fear ) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that aryas might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 


ISO. Sita, accordiag to the Amarako^, means the ' lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare ’. Therefore Kantilya appears to employ the word 
• sita ' in the sense of ‘land that has been cultivated '. ProfV. K. Ram- 
chandia Dikshitar ( In ' Hindu Administrative Institutions ' p. 369 ) is not 
right when he explains ^jar ( of Amara ) as ' methods and means 

connected with the plough '. Paddhatl only means the line or furrow made 
in the field by the ploughshare. Ksiraswamt explains as ;(rna ^ ^fhlT qwrftai. 
In If. 15 Kautilya himself explains ' sTta ' as the collection of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture ‘ ^tnv^^rnTrTlcr: The 

sitadhyaksa appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called ' ball '. Both 
these were the concern of the samiihartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include sita, bhaga, ball, kara &c. ). When in II. 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of hrihman- 
asramana or of goballvarda. 
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wine, as he did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-tiine 
( IV. 4. 43 ). The superintendent of slaughter houses ( suna- 
dhyaksa, H. 26 ) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of aniuidls for meat and was to impose the highest amerce- 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
( ganikadhyaksa ) is dealt with in II. 27. The topic of vesym 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. voL IL pp. 637-639. Kaut. 
says that a gartika was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish- 
ments ( i. e. the 64 kalan enumerated in Kamasutra I. 3. 16 ). 
Kaut. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganika in her place ; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There were grades among the 
ganikas as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these proyisions that the 
veSyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
( navadhyaksa, n. 28 ) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the mouths of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthanlya ( vide above p. 140 ) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as those that violated the usages of the port. The 
superintendent of cattle (H. 29 ) was entrusted with the rearing. 


m i unn fiviP i« im i w gyrSfUW 

5nw * 20-21. This shows that every vesyA was not a ganika, 

but only one that was honoured for her accomplishments (in 64 kalas) and 
who became the cynosure of all eyes, 
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piesexvation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy 
produce. The superintendent of horses ( II. 30 ) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &e. 
Kaut. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindhu 
( modern Sindh ), Aratta ( western Punjab ) and Vanayu ( North- 
west of India ) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika ( modern 
Balkh ), Papeya, Sauvira (eastern Sindh and western Eajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants ( II. 31 ) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter ( IL 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports ( inudradhyaksa ) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (H. 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pastures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass ( raudra ) was to be given on payment of a masaka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve papas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums and blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear- 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
nagara ka ( the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital ) was to look to the affairs of the capital 
( or the big cities ). A gopu ( under the nagaraka ) was to superin- 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated sthanika was to be in charge of each of four 
Wards into which the capital was to be divided. Yaj. n. 173 
mentions an officer called sthSnapdla in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as sthanika. 
The gopa and sthanika had to keep a register of the caste, gotra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. Managers of 
, charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
, heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
, rules about reporting and punishments for various defaults and 
, wrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VIJ. 1 21 
and Santi 87. 10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
■ ( in the kingdom ) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
'all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the Kamasutra e. g. 
gavadhyaksa, sutradhyaksa, nagaraka (explained by the com. 
as dandapasiika ), panyadhyaksa ( in V. 5. 7-10 ). Vide E. I. 

' vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis- 
'tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu ( VH 118-119 ) has some intere.s- 
ting rules ; ‘ The headman of a village should obtain ( as his 
emoluments ) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. The 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one kula '®®, that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kuUts, the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of ) a town. All this, as Medhatithi says, is only approxi- 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, hut 


188. The word ' pratyaham '{ every day } excludes taxes on fields tb-at 
ate levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only ; while 
the words ‘ food, drink and fuel ' exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
' kula ’ appears to be used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Mann. Sarvajna-Narayana quotes a 
text that kula means ' two halas ’. He and KuUuka quote Harlta to the effect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, C or 
4 bullocks are yoked. That fi or 6 or IZ oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated in Atharva VI. 91.1 and Tai. S. V. 2.5.2. 
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only meaiifi tliat a ealaiy commonBurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each oflBoer should be received by him. Vide 
Santi 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the ofiSoer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sakhanagara ). Kautilya ( in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
ofRcerc and servants as follows : the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 130); the dauvarika, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vamsika), the prasastr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 34000 panas ; the princes ( other than the crown prince), 
the nurse ( matr, mother ? ) of the princes, nayaka, the superinten- 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ? ) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika ), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories ( karmantika ), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rastrapala ( governor of a province ), antapala 
( the guardian of the borders ) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of Frenis ( the military corporations ? ), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestrs was 8000 panas ; the superintendents ( below the 
commanders ) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000 ! 
the chariot driver ( anika ), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, yompo^ka (?)will receive 3000 ; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer ( who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the suta, magadha ( bard ), 
the assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000 ; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500 ; musicians 350, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500 ; artisans ( Kam ] and craftsmen ( iilpin ) 130 ; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour ( visti ) will receive 60 ; those appointed 
to do piece work ( karyayukta, v. 1. aryayukta ), the elephant 
driver, boys ( inanavaka, a page ? ), mountain-diggers, all atten- 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium ( puja- 
vetana ) according to their merit from 500 to 1000 ; charioteer 
of the king 1000 ; spies of the five sorts ( vide above p. 139 ) will 
receive 1000 ; the village servants ( like washer-man ), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500 ; the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The superintendents 
in charge of a group of hundred or a thousand ( servants) were to 
regulate the subsistence ( bhakta ), cash salary, the perquisites. 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The Sukranitisara (L 311) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in panes, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer Kautilya (in 11. 1 ) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart- 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sthanika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra II. 117-304 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. ^kra IV. 7. 34-37 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of vmdras a year, Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying ) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child- 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
Mahabhirata ( Sabha. 5. 54 ) prescribes”® that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra H. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and head,s of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks ( e, g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samahartr, the 
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colleetor-geneml, received reepectively 48000 and 24000 i, e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. K all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmasastra, arthasastra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grama occurs even in the Itgveda. In Bg. 1. 114. 1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Budra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. In Bg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes ( or men ) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha narah ). In Rg. X. 62. 
11 Manu is styled ‘ gramani ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ? ) and in Bg- X. 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ grSmani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front ( of the village people ) ’. In the Tai. S. JL 5.4.4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, viz, the learned 
brahmana, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
( warrior) ’. In the Tai. Br. L 1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vaiEiya sacrificer is made with the mantra ‘ manostva gramanyo 
vratapate vratenadadhami’ (where Manu is styled gramani). 
In the Sat. Br. V, 4. 4. 19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 


191. la the Kaibati graat oC Bailalasena of Bengal in E. I. vol. 14 

p. ISG at p. 160 we have one of the longest lists of high and low 
officers, ‘ ?rsv' 
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‘ adbyaksapracaroktan ' apparently refers as said above (p. 143] to the section 
II on the activities of adhyaksas in Kantilya. Vide appendix for a somewhat 
exhaustive list of officers mentioned in dharmasistra and artha»stra works 
and in inscriptions. 
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(p. Ill ) that among the ralnins, gramanl ( the village headman) 
was one. Gr&ma did not neceesarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town ( though not a capital ). Tlie head- 
man of a village was called giamani, gtamika or gramadhipati 
( in Manu VIL 115-116, Eaut. JII. 10 ), gramakuta ( in inscrip- 
tions e, g. E. I. vol. VH. p. 39 of sake 852, E. I. vol, VH, p. 183, 
188) Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1023 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p, 323 grant of 
Bhoja in sa/iivat 1076, 1. A 16 p. 254, E. I, vol, XI. p. 304, 310 
of saihvat 1176 ). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
.Poona District we have the form ‘ pattela ’ ( E. I. vol. Vn. at 
p. 183 ). The word ‘ givunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from gramakuta ( E. L vol. VII 
p. 183 ). PaitMnasi ’** quoted by Apararka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not he partaken by a brahraana. 
The Gathaaaptasiatl frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gramanl and the love adventures of his son in the village 
( L 30-31, vn. 24 ). The i^masutra states ( V. 5.5 ) that the 
young son of a gramadhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call. According to the ^kranitisara L 193 
a grama ( village ) is one kro^a in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver kaisas, while half a village is called 
jxdli and half of palli was kuwMha. Hemadri in Danakhanda 
(p. 288) quotes from the Markandeya-purana definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and grama. Ya). H 167 makes a distinc- 
tion between grama, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to be preserved round them. 
Baudhayana Dh. S. II. 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious brahmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommends for 
residence a grama abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kuSa grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are aryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the SabbSparra 5,84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer ( a ratnin ) in Vedic times the gramanl was reduced 
in his influence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 

193 . i smi^ p* 239. 
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E.I, voL YD. p. 177, 188, 189 The Sukranitisara ( H. 120-21 ) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (11. 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. sahasadhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wi'ongs involving force ) was to be a ksatriya, gramanetr 
(the headman) a brahmana, bhagahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekbaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern Imlkar^l in the Ileccan ) should be a kSyastha, 
(mlkagraha (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisiya, pratihara (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall ) a sudra. Sukra ( in II. 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bhagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees ; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihara was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them. From 
Eaut. m. 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gi-amika ) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pana or a half pana. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksa) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. In villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants ( to learned brahmanas ) the village 
assemblies ( sabha ) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavumachgi Inscription of Calukya VikramadityaV dated 
Sake 934 ( 1012 A. D. ) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the llth century and 104 Mahajanas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 ). Vide Gopalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of KSnei ’ pp. 93, 153-157 for the working of the village 
aBsemblies ( sabhas ) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
observes (p. 154 ), ‘ we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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relation to the central government.’ An inscription of king 
ParSntaka I ( 907-947 A. D. ) at Uttaramerur deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archssologioal Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. 131 ff ). Five committees, vk. annual committee , garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), paiicamra committee, are des- 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of members are described in detail ( pp. 142-145 ). 
Prof, Nilkanth Sastri in ‘ Studies in Cola History ’ (pp. 131-175 ) 
publishes the text of two Parantaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also K I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. I. vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabha from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E, I. vol. 23 
p. 22 for a note on the pancavSra committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B. C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp. 45-51, It appears 
from Fanini and the commentary KamkS thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab- 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants ( call- 
ed the twelve halutedUrs ) in the Deccan. For an account of 
these balutedars, vide Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Marathas ’ 
( Bombay ed. of 1863, vol. I. pp, 23-27 ). For example, Fanini 
( VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting ‘ silpin ’ ( craftsman ), 
such as gramanapita ( village barber ) or gramakulsla ( village 
potter), which are two examples given by the KSsika on this 
Suira. From Fanini V. 4. 93 ( ‘ graraakautabhySm ca taksnah ’ ) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modern times in the Deccan. Brhaspati contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages. 
A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
( gana ) is called a samaya ( agreement ) ; such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are : When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the liWa 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati Himaaif 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary samskaras ( upanayana or funeral rites ) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven- 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates thorn 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish- 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such power is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. Eor ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya III 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
would function whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr. R. 0. 
Majmudar’s ‘ Oorporate life in Ancient India ’ chap. IL pp. 135 flF. 
and Fick ( p. 161 ) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilds ( srenis ) and 
groups ( ganas ) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XI. 1 Kautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
Kamhhoja andSurSstra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms ( vide above p. 88 n. 120 ). 
In in. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers ( sahgha- 
bhrtah ). Manu ( 1 118 ) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects ( pSsanda ) and 
of groups ( gana ). Manu ( Vm 41 ) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families ( to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Yedas ) and uphold those dharmas ( that are not opposed ) as 
binding ( on those respective persons ). Ysj. IL 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
( corporations &c. ) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from ancient times. NSrada ( samayasyanapa- 
karma, verses 2-6 ) and Brhaspati quoted in the Viramitrodaya 
( vyavahara ) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to respect. Rarada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srenis and other groups residing in the country or the capital. 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules ( e. g. 
speaking the truth ), their special actions ( begging in the morn- 
ing without having taken a bath ), their mode of meeting ( on 
hearing a drum being beaten), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to ( e. g. dressing as an ascetic ), But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s Interest, or are disapproved of by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king should not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselves, taking up arms for a purpose detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king should 
specially curb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups ; if they are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. voL II. pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied : the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhira leivaiasena ( E. I. vol. VDI p. 88, where the 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription ( A S. W. I. vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with Srenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was Jivanta), Gupta Inscript- 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lata coming to Dasapura and 
building a Sun temple ), E. L vol. 15 p. 263, E. I. vol. 18 p. 326 
and p. 30, E. 1. 16 p. 332, E. L vol. 1. 155 ( of 933 saihvat, inscrip- 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned ), 1. 184 ( Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being brihmanas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples ). Bhys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India ’(pp. 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works ( though two or three of them are of doubtful existence ) 
and the number of which ( 18 ) is sometimes mentioned in the 
JStakas ( as in Mugapakkhajataka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr. ). For further details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. C. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India ’, and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. 6 (for 
1940 ) pp. 421-28 ( on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Eusana period ). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica- 
tions of the ordinary servants { parivara, bhrtya or anujivin ) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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find out whether the king is pleased or displeased with them. 
Vide Kautilya V. 4, Virataparva 4. 12-50 ( where the refrain of 
must verses is ‘ sa rSjavasatim vaset ’ ), Matsyapurana 216 
(the whole of which is quoted in the Rsjadharniakanda 
pp. 24-27 and in the Rajanltiprakasa pp. 189-192), Agni- 
purana 221, Visnudharmottara H 25. 2-28, Kam. IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9, 11-63 ( moat of which are quoted in the Rajanitirat- 
n&kara pp. 51-58), ^kranitisSra II. 54r^8, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Yaj. L 310 ( where the Mit. 
has the reading ‘ akrodrosparusah * ) Vi&vatupa quotes a passage 
from Sahkha ‘ a hamsa ( swan i. e. a good king ) surrounded 
by vultures ( greedy servants ) is not desirable, but a vulture 
( i.e. a greedy king ) surrounded by haihsas ( servants of spotless 
character ) may be preferred.’ The RsjanItiprakaSa ( p. 185 ) 
quotes the same passage from Sankha-Likhita with an addition 
viz. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin ( the king ). Therefore the ( king ) 
should first ( before engaging his servants ) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ ^kra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable*®' words ‘one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whoso salt ( lit. food ) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ ( n. 246-247 ) ? This senti- 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different.religion. 
The Rajanltiprakasa p. 176 quotes a fine verse from the Gavuda- 
purana as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, viz. education, character, family and 
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stotions, just as gold is tested in four ways, viz. by weighing it or by 
rubbing it ( on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it.*‘” 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. From Eautilya 
( H 29 and H 34 ) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VIII. 237, Ysj. II. 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
others to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil- 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mahabharata 
also we learn that even princes*®’® went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-6. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabhasya incidentally gives expression to the 
view that a country's wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131 ) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to Kaut. ) to test whether State officers took bribes. Taj. 
( I. 336, 338, 339 ) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjocts from the harassment caused by kauastlias (the account- 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doings of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VH. 122-124 and Visnudharmottara 
for similar rules. The Faficatantra (I. 343) has the same verse as 
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Taj. I. 336 ( except the last pada ). Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kantakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
fa properly administered and that kantakas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
^e commander-in-chief. 

■ • Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the Sabhaparva 
&. 77 the king fa advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes ( Fragment I. p. 30 
of McCrindle’s \tfork ) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year ( tasmad dvih 
saihvatsarasya sasyam pacyate ). The Vaj. S. 18. 12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yam, wheat, 
?n5?a, sesame, mudga, masuin Sco. and the Br, Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain ( gramySni dhsnyani ). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela king of Kalihga ( E. I 
vol. 20 p. 71 ) it is stated that ( p. 79 ) a canal which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings ( i. e. in the 
4th century B. 0. ) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Budradaman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous Sudarsana lake near Junagad (E. I. vol. VUI. 
p. 36 ) that had been built by the Governors of Candragupta and 
Asoka and been breached by floods. Irrigation bad been made 
use of from Vedic times. Bg. VH. 49. 2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Fallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distinguished chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Vide S. 1. 1. vol. n part III, 
p. 351, E. I. vol. IV p. 152 ( mention of tank called ‘ parame- 
svaratataka ’ ), S. I. L vol. I p. 150, E. 1 vol. VUI p. 145 ( for 
mention of rajatataka near which four nivartanas -were granted 
by Carudevi ). The great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
of Kashmir ( 833-858 ) successfully dammed the river Vitasta 
with the result that a kharl of rice which could formerly be 
purchased for 200 dvrmras could be had after the great irrigation 
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work for 36 dinarnft '( vide Rajatarangitil V, 84-117 ).' Eautilya 
( IL 24 ) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais- 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e.g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour bad to pay l/5th 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
ith, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those who 
raised 'Ofater from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid fth. He 
notes; that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
ara dibble to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had ^en grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (L 34. 5 ). 
The ^kranltisara ( IV. 4. 60 ) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &o. Megasthenes (fragment > 
XXXIV p. 86 of McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’ ) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Eaut- ( IV. 3 ) devotes a special chapter to the 
king’s duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, fioods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants ( or beasts ), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hints for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are : the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis- 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called Ui, which are six; excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings*®*. The 
work of Eamandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 

In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
severe famines. In the Chandogya Upanisad I. 10. 1-3 we 
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have the story of Usasti C&krayana who took from another's 
plate kulina^ that the other had been eating ( i. e. he took 
ucchi^ia food ), when the country of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail ( or by locusts ). The Balakapda ( chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Ahga under Bomapada. 
The Nirukta H. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of Santanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) shows that Gandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people ( J. A. 
S.B. for 1932 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahamatras of 
Sravasti that the dream storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought. Vide Annals of B. O. B. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32fif., B. 1 vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VII (for 1941 ) part 2 
p. 203. The Bajatarahginl records several times the occurrence 
of famines in Kashmir at different periods ( e. g. vide II. 17-54 , 
V. 270-278, Vn. 1219 ff ). The Manimekhalai ( chap. 28 ) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at KSncl in South India. There 
was a terrible famine ( called the famine of DurgadevI ) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A D, ( vide Grant Duff’s 
‘ History of the Marathas ’ vol. L p. 43 ). Vide E. I. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in take 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten nSlis a papam. 

It has been shown ( in H. DL vol. JL pp. 113, 369, 856-858 ) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned brahmanas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Viddha-Harlta VH 229-230 says that only learned brahmanas 
who are endowed with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Some emperors like Harsa went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us ( Beal’s ' Buddhist 
Becords &c. ’ vol. I pp. 214, 233 ) that at the end of every 
five years Harsa held an assembly ( pari^ad ) at Prayaga and 
gave away all in charity. The Sukranltisara ( I 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to offices suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
arts and take measures for the advancement of learning and arts. 
It has already been shown how this had been followed by ancient 
and medieval Indian kings to the letter. A comparison with the 
Britidi Indian Government in the 18th century and the first 
decades of the 19th will be highly interesting. After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn' 
ing at Calcutta with a mould and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (fay George HI, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43 ) was ‘ that it shall and may be lauful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the defat, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall he set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India *. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the mm of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa- 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens pxjtrioe, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut.*®* X. 48-49 and Manu VHI. 27 prescribe that the king 
phaj l protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. MedhS.tithi on 
Manu Vm. 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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*ife. Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 43, Vas. 16. 8-^, Vimu Dh. S. UL 65, 
SankhorLilchita contain a similar rule, Nar. (raSdana 35) declared 
that a person was a minor till the 16th year. Mann VIII. 28-29, 
Yisnndharmasutra BL 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. Nar.‘°^ as quoted by Medhitithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Eaut. ( U. 1 ) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
Increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Eaut. (H 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas. ( 19. 13 ) and Manu VEIL 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked ( or stamped ), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsihcations. Y3.j. II. 240 and 
Vigpudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
, measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The Nitivakyamrta { p. 98 ) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes. Vide Alberuni ( tr. by Sachau) 

vol. I chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine, 
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( Chan. Up. V. 11. 5 ). Ap. Dh. S. *°» (U. 10. 26. 6-8) lays down that 
the ufScers should protect a city against theft for one yojam 
round it and in the case of villages for one Aroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must he returned to 
the owners , by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47^ Manu VUL 40, 
Yaj. n. 36, jVisnudharmasutra HI. 66-67, Santi 75. 10 prescribe 
that the kin!g should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner ( without distinction of caste ), that if he 
cannot; uestore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasiifiy. and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief dr did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. 111. 16 contains a similar 
rule. Visvarupa on Yaj. U. 38 quotes a prose passage^* of Br. 
with a similar import. The Visnudharmottara*'® (11.61.52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
( the king ) may endeavour to recover it from the servants ( by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yaj 11. 270-272, Nar. ( parisista 16-21 ) and 
Kat. give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price ; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles ; the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief s foot-steps 
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are not traced as going out of the village ; if the theft takes 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found ), 
the owner of it should bo made to pay ; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves ^ould be made to pay ; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village ; if the theft takes place beyond one 
krosa from a village then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Yaj. IL 271 and Kat. 
mention an officer called ‘cauroddharta’ (‘or coroddharta ’ ). 
The ‘ cauroddharanika ’ ( thief-catcher ) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
n of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. L vol. XI at p. 83 ), in the 
inscription of Narayanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottapala, modern Kotwal (L A. vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ballalasena quoted above ( p. 153, n. 191). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
‘ corarajjuka ’ who has to make good the loss of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Yaj. L 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy and Kaut. also (in VI. 1) ment- 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahotsaha) among the qualities called ‘abhi- 
gamika ’. Works on dharma^stra and arthasastra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mahabharata the topic of 
human effort and daiva ( fate or destiny ) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabha 46. 16, 47. 36, 58. 14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32, 159. 4, 186. 18, Asramavasika 10. 29 
the emphasis is on daiva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daiva, A golden mean is 
advocated in Adi. 123. 21, Sabha 16. 12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, Santi 
56. 14-15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it is said that worldly 
affairs require both puru^cMra ( effort ) and dmva. In certain 
other passages it is recommended that effort is superior to 
daiva and that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
care for fate ; e. g. in Drona 152. 27, Santi 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, Anufesana 6. 1 ff, Sauptika 2. 12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are 
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set) nut in the note below. Energetic action, according to 
Santi. 58. 13-15, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
rSiadharma. Nectar was obtained and asui’as were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
Br. makes the characteristic remark ‘ A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him ’. The Bhagavadgita in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fmit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XVUI. 13-16 ) ‘ that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of instmments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly daiia\ that whatever action a man commences either with 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya ) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the true state of things ( i. e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation of five elements and not on one alone ) that man 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.’ Kautilya also ( L 19 last two 
verses ) says ‘ activity ( utlltam ) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure ; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of wealth’. Yaj. 
( 1. 349 and 351 ) states that success in undertakings depends 
upon both fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing but the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect ( in this life ) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort Yaj. L 350 
refers to other views viz. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself ( without any 
cause ), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VIL 205, Matsya 221. 1-12 ( all of which are 
quoted in the lUjanltiprakasa pp. 313-314) and Visnudharmottara 
II. 66 ( which has the same verses as in Matsya 221 ) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Yaj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasize 
that one must always make efforts ( tasm4t sadottbanavata hi 
bhavyam-Matsya 221. 12 ). The Matsyapurana 221. 2 empha- 
tically*'® states that effort is superior. Medhatithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a subluisjhi ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses ), 
Kim. V. 11, XHL 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. Sukranltisara (1. 46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor^ 
and daiva. It contains the following fine sentiments ( I. 48-49 ) •’ 
‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard liuman 
effort as the highest ( and not fate ), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort’. Vide Rajanftiprakasa 
pp. 312-315 and Nltimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mah4.bharata ( Udyoga 
127. 19 ) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘ man should 
always press forward ( make efforts ), should never bend ; striv- 
ing is manliness ; one may even break at a point which is not 
the joint, but should never bend’*'*. The Brhat-Parasara- 
smrti X pp, 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusakara. Vide Vayu 9. 60-61 and MSrk. purana 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on Arthasastra is more 
or less based on the necessity of utsUIui, viz. the doctrine of three 
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iaktts, i. e. of lUsaha, prabhu, ( or prabhSm ) and mantra. These 
three occur in the Mahabharata ( Adramavasika 7. 6 ). The 
S. Y. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama ( not found in the printed 
Dh. S. ) ‘ the three saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and ute^a are 
based on that { kosa ) In VI. % Eautilya defines mantra-inkii 
as the power of the knowledge ( of statecraft ), pt'dbhuiaMi as the 
power of treasury and army and vi^haiakU as the force of the 
king’s bravery.*” Eautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
( as against that of the acaryas ) that prabhusakti is superior to 
utsShatiakti and that niantrasakti is superior to prabhusakti. 
E&m, XV. 32 defines*** the three thus : ‘ the employment of the 
proper line of policy out of the six upayas ( sandhi, vigraha &c. ) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
praUiuiiakti and activity of the strong is called utsshasakti ; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. * 
The Nttivakyamrta ( aadgunyasamuddeSa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.*’* According to the DaSakumaracarita*** Vllt 
the goal ( or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul- 
tation with ministers about policy ), commencement of actions 
( for securing the goal ) is due to prabhava and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
Farasuramapratapa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘ prabhusiakti ’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipurana 241. 1, Manasollasa II. 8-10 pp. 91-94. 
Ekm. ( Xni. 41-58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(upayas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the Rfimayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu Vn. 109, Yaj. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. saina { conciliation ), dana ( giving gifta 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm).**' In the 
Hathigunipha Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C, ) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and sama, an expedition 
against Bharatvarsa, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. I vol. XX pp. 79, 88 ). This shows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as Kani, 
XVJI. 3, Matsya 222. 2, Agnipurana 226. 5-6, Barhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Visnudharmottara n. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabha 5. 21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150. 42 mentions sama, dana, bheda, danda and upeksfi. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are wioj/a, upehsu and indivjald 
(Kam., Agnipurana ), while the Barhaspatyasutra ( V. 263 ) says 
they are maya, upeksa and vadha and others say they that arc 
maya,. aksa (dice) and indrajala ( SarasvatlvilSsa p. 42). 
Maya means ‘ deceitful trick ’. The Visnudharmottara II. 148 
gives illustrations, such as lying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen ) fell down from the sky, 
Xam. XVH. 54 cites the example of Bhima’s meeting Kicaka 
dressed as Draupadl. £am, ( XVII. 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of maya. Upeksa consists in not preventing a person l’rt)m 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Virata’s connivance at the 
death of Elcaka ( Kam. XVH. 55-57 ). Indrajala means ' creat- 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks ’ e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a .shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s eanrp etc. ( Kam. XVU. 58-59, 
Visnudharmottara II. 149 ). About the four well-known upaycis, 
Manu ( Vn. 108-109 ) says that for the prosperity of one’.s 
kingdom sama and danda ( punishment ) are preferred, but if 
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the king’s antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda ( i. a 
fighting and harassing them ) and that ( YU 198, 200 ) danda is 
to he employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69. 23 the view of Bihaspati is quoted®** that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing- one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting ) are 
to be-resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132. 29-30 
( or. ed. chap. 130 ) Kuntl sends a message through Xrsna to her 
son : ‘ begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you ; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by aaina, dana, bheda, danda and naya ’. In Udyoga 150 
( cr. ed. 148 ) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
for five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the Mahabharata says 
that three means appear to be the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain ( J, A. 0. S. vol. XTTT pp. 
182-183 n ). The Visnudharmottara II. 146 speeiks of the four 
upayas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
( prakasa ) i. e. burning and not-open ( aprakasa i, e. by poison 
or secret death ). The Mit. on Yaj. I. 346 and Xam. XYIH. 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 38 prescribes that the 
four upayas are to be employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the nmdhyaim 
and iidasiiia kings The Mit. on Yaj. I 346 expressly states 
that the four upayas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means***. Ktoi. XVH, Mansollasa 11 
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17-20 verses 972 ft' (pp. 117-122). NitivakySmrta pp. 332-336 
tareat at length of these four upayas. A few points only are 
noted here. Sama is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other ; praising the qualities and actions ol 
the persons to be won over ; declaring the relationship of each 
other ; representing the good that will result in future ; declaring 
‘ I am yours and I am at your service ’ ( Kam. XVn. 4-5 ). Dana 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak- 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. jRheda ( sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis- 
ters or feudatories, the crown prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( ubliayavetam, 
acc. to Manasollasa p. 119 v. 995 )“‘. Vide Eaut- XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and ^kra IV. 1, 25-54 for bhedu, Eaut XI. I explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample ; “ Spies gaining access to these corporations ( of 
warriors and others ) and finding out jealorisy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan- 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘ this man 
decries you Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercotuse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position. In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive 1 cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
MatsyapurSna 223. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and ejrternal, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There- 
fore the expedient of 'dimh et- impem’ has a respectable antiquity. 
Danda in the case of a king’s country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz- 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison- 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to ( H. Dh, 
vol. U, p. 146 ). Kaut. ( IV. 1 ) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets •^s ; treasure trove beyond 100000 panas went 
to the king wholly ( the finder being entitled to a 4th share only 
up to 100000 panas of the whole ) ; a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove belonged to his ancestoors would get the whole 
of it ; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 panas and 1000 panas if he appropriated it 
secretly. 'Ihe king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brahmanas 
( vide H. Dh. II, p. 146 where some authorities are cited ). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect- 
ion on ‘ law and justice The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner. Vide 
Gaut.»‘ X. 36-38, Vas. 16. 19, Manu VIH 30-33, Y5j.II. 33, 
173-174, Sankha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S. (1. 10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by beat of drum, while Manu says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit, on Yaj. II. 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownerriiip he gets back the entire article witlmut 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2nd 
year he pays tV of the price for custody, if in the third year lit- 
pays and | if he comes after three years. The finder get'’. | 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets ^ and the king the rest. The king maj 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portioi. 
taken by him. Yaj. II. 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
.&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between ])rivate 
parties. Vide Kaut. HI. 11 (p. 175), Maim Vm. 65, Visnudharma- 
sutra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the DharmasSstra 
writers insisted that Zhanna was the king of kings ( Br. Up, ]. 
4. 14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125 ), that Varuna was the chastiser ol 
kings (ManuIX. 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brahmanas ( Yaj. II. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one karsapana for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand karsapanas ( Mann VTTT 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted belorv are very 
interesting, when he Insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay^^. Even 
KautilyadV. 131asttwo verses) falls in line with ManuIX. 
245 and Yaj. H. 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Yaj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like the Yir&daratnakara and the Dandaviveka ( p. 55 ) 
intetpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘ r^jan * 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-eq[uipped and active king is very graphically describ- 
ed in the BSmayana ( H. 100. 43-46 ) ‘ 1 h(q)e your country is full 
■of hundreds of caityas (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapas 
( shads- where water is distributed to travellers gratis ) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful ; which is set off to advan- 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated: which is full of cattle and free from 
Injury ( to beings ) ; which does not depend upon rains alone 
( for its crops ) ; which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness*. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 103) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls ( sabha ), The Visnu-dharmottara I. 13. 3-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient Ayodbya. ‘ It was endowed witii 
hundreds of parks ; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people ; its population was free from disease and had valiant 
men ; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors ; it had fair complexioned, charming hetarai clever in 
brilliant conversation ; its population was always gay ; it re- 
sounded with the recitation of the Yeda and was endowed with 
companies of brahmanas ; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies ; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated ; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 



CHAPTER VI 


DURGA (FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (puia) even before rastra. 
Medhatithi(onIX. 295) and Kulidka explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
inachmery of government. Other writers ( and even Manu in 
YU 69-70 ) place the capital or fort after the rastra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi- 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of the country and if 
properly walled also provided security, Yaj. I. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury {janakoiatmaguptaye ). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu YU 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Pancatantra 
(L 229 and II. 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the Bajanitiprakasa^ p. 202 states that the king should con- 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the people and the ( wealth ) collected by him. Eaut. 
(n. 3 and 4 ) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should be built for offering resistance ( to the enemy ) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forts viz. ‘ audaka ' ( w'ater-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground ), 
parvata (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dJumcma (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land ), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protectiou of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters, Va^ 8. 108 -refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Manu VII. 70, Santi 56, 35 and 86. 4—5, Visnudharmasutra 
HL 6, Matsya 317. 6-7, Agnipurana 322. 4-5, Visnudhar- 
mottara IL 36. 6-9, UI. 323. 16-21, Sukra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga ( which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain ), mahidurga ( a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at leasfc twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladflrga ( water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
bushes), nrdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VH. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
^anti 56, 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer- 
The Manasollasa (II. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those built with stones, bricks and mud). The 
Parasurama- pratapa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (Eaja- 
vallahhakanda, folio 1 ) and states that the wall of a fort may 
be of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VH. 75- 
Sabha 5. 36 ( =Ayodhya 100. 53), Matsya 317. 8, Kam. IV. 60, 
Manasollasa HI. 5 ( verses 550-555), Sukra IV. 6. 12-13, Visnu> 
dharmottara H. 36. 30-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arm.s, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, brahmanas, artisans, machines 
( called Sataghnis acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred ), water 
and fodder. The Nitivakyamrta ( durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must be means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being searched. Kaut. 
( H. 3 ) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the Ttajad ba-rmak^nfl!^ pp, 38-36 and the B&jadharmakaustubha 
pp. 115-117 for numerous quotations from the Dhanurveda of 
Utenas, the Mahabharata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on dunja. 

In the Hgveda we have frequent mention of cities. In 
1, 63, 7 indra is said to have shattered seven cities for Purukutsa 
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and in II. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the dasyus and 
destroyed their cities of ayas (copper, liatm dasyun pura aycatr 
m tarit ). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date, There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. 0. S. Xm. pp. 174-176. 
The Tai. S. VI 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with ayas, silver and gold (haripi). In the agm~ 
cayava as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. I. pp. 15-26 ). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that Pataliputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. 0, S. vol. XHI. Walls ( prakara ), toranas 
(arched gates) and upper stories (attalakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva I. 9-10 
the Pandavas are said to have gone out of Hastinapura from 
the gate called Vardhamanapura.^® Vide also Asramavasi- 
parva 16. 3. The Mahabharata states that palaces had dancing 
halls ( nartanagara ) attached to them ( Virata-parva 22. 16 
and 25-26 ). Santi 69, 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas ( players ) and dancers and ^nti 86 ( 4-15 ) 
describes how cities were to be founded in durgas, bow they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings (samajat- 
sam ) and what stores they should contain. In the B§.mayana 
( V. 2. 50-53 ) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight stories and mosaic pavements. The Brhatsaihhita (chap. 53} 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and measure- 
ments about palaces, houses &c. ( i e. on vastusSstra ). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubits may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the di me nsions of mansions for- the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the queen, crown prince, purohita, 
physician &c. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bricks or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in* 
dependent of it, Manu VH. 70, 76, Siramavasi 5. 16-17', 
Santi 86. 6-10, Kam. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9fF, ^kra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
( in H. 4 ) describes at great length' how the capital was to be 
laid out 'viz. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital 'diould have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and waiter exits ; the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leadi^ to drona-mukha, sthanlya, the rfistra and pastures 
sho^d be four dandas ( 16 cubits ) in width. He then presoribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher ( acarya ), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
iiudras &c. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins» 
Laksmi and Madira { Durga, ? ). The principal gates named after 
Brahma, Yama, Indra and Eartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. The 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well ; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commodities should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
Matsyapurana ( 217. 9-87 ) differs from th e above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the Rajanltiprakaiia 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the Bajadharmakanda pp. 28-36- 
The former also quotes (pp. 214r-219) a long passage from 
the Devipurana with regard to the construction of a mgmt,, 
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a pura, a ( market ), a pwrf, a and the temples 

of several deities that are to bo built in each, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other directions. Panin i 
( Vn. 3. 14 pracam gramanagar&nam ) distinguishes between 
grama and nagara, while Fatanjali thereon ( vol. III. p. 3'21 ) 
explains that grama, ghosa, nagara, and samvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. Tho 
Vsyupurana ( 94. 40 ) separately mentions cities ( purSni ) 
ghosas (hamlets of cowherds), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranltisara L 213-2S8 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other state offices 
and public buildings, ditches &c, and Yuktikalpatani pp. i'Z fi', 
VSyu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. &kra ( L 260-267 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the palace in four direc- 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal roads should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he defines jxidyd (a foot-path), 
t»tlu ( a lane ) and marga as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should be no narrow 
street like a padya or vlthi, that even in villages the public road 
should be at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down from their middle and that all houses should face the royal 
road. For a description of Ayodhya vide RaraSyapa II. 100, 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
by energetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the Ramayana (YL 112. 42 sUdarathydn- 
faraparia ) and the Mahabhaiata ( Adi. 221. 36 ) it appears that the 
roads of the capital were watered. In the Harsacarita ( UI ) Bana 
gives a graphic description of Sthanvldvara ( modern Thanesar ). 
For the local administration of the capital, vide tho duties of the 
nagaraka described above ( p. 149 ) from Kautilya ( 11. 36 )• 
From the Paharpur plates ( dated Gupta saihvat 159 i. e. 478-9 
A. D. ) it appears that a nagara-sresthin ( the chief of the bankers 
and traders of the capital ) was nominated ( probably by the 
king ). Vide E. I. vol. 20 p, 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city ( paaramukhyas or pauravrddhas 
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as in Kautilya ) appointed to help the Governor of the capital 
{floyanka ) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagarasresthin is mentioned along with others who were 
ai)proached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I. vol. XV 
at yip. 130, 133, dated Gupta sariivat 139 ). Megasthenes ( in 
McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India *, Fragment XXXIV p. 187) describes 
^the city of Palibothra ( Pataliputra ) and its administration. He 
says that six committees of five each looked to the affairs of the 
city and %vere respectively in charge of ( 1 ) industrial arts, ( 2 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, ( 3 ) inquiries about births 
and deaths, ( 4 ) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 
( 5 ) manufactured articles, ( 6 ) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articles sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp. 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 stadia in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround- 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states (pp. 209-210 of McCfrindle’s 
‘ Ancient India ’ ) that Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in vol. I p. 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river &na, on Pan. IL 1. 16 ), in vol. H p. 311 ( vSrtika 4 on 
Pan. IV. 3. 66 ) he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in vol. 
n. p. 321 ( on Pan. IV. 3. 134 ). In FarHien’s time (399-414 A.D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then believed to 
have been the work of spirits ( vide Legge p. 77 ). Vide Rhys 
Davids’ ‘ Buddhist India ’ pp. 34-41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. C. 

In the Bhagavatapurana ( IV. 18. 30-32 ) it is narrated that 
Prtbu, son of Vena, first levelled the earth, established human 
habitations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
Prthu people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towns. Bhrgu quoted by Sridhara accord- 
ing to Rajaniti-kaustubha defines grama as the habitation of 
brfihmanas, their hired labourers and sudras, that kharvata is 
on the bank of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
R&janlti-kaustubha ( pp. 103-4 ) defines kheta as a place where 
brShmanas, kaatriyas and vaisyas reside, that a place where all 
qsstes reside is called a town, that brahmana householders 
'^ould be established on soil that is whitish and has sweet odour, 
kaatriyas should be established in towns where the soil is reddish 
and wafts a sweet odour and vaisyas on yellowish soil. 



CriAPTER Vli 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 

Kaut. (H. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(n. 8 ) very2*> rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon koSa (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa. Gautama (as 
cited by S. V. p. 46 ) holds that kosa is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Santiparva 119. 16 
nallB upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity 
( of the kingdom ). Kam. Xm. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on ko§a. Santi 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharmottara IL 61. 17 says that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu VII. 63 says that kosa and the government of the 
realm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Ysj. (I 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Kam. V. 77 and Sukra I. 276-278 say the same. The Rajatarah- 
ginl (Vn. 507-508) tells us that king Kala§a of Kashmir 
( 1063-1089 A, D, ) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and bhurja ( birch leaf ) to write upon. The principal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the smrtis, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smrtis and varied only according to the 
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commodity and also according as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gant. X. 24, Manu VH. 130, Visnu Db. S. III. 22-23 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kant. (V. 2), Manu 
( X. 118 ), Santi 87, Sukra IV. 2, 9-10 permit the king to take 
even one-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis- 
tre.ss ( apad ). It has however to be noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yaceta ) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word pmrptm ( request ) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to he levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
he made only once and not twice in the same distress. Santi 
( 87. 26-33 ) contains a specimen of a long address to he given 
to the people when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
even your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what bo 
robs you of ’ &c. ), The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VUI. 
p. 36 11. 15-16 ). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
TJdyogaparva^®* ( 34. 17-18) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( a bee ) may search each flower ( for honey ) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker ’. Manu ( Vn. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom anniial taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up hi.s own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by^* excessive greed ’. Santi ( 88 
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4-6 ) states that the king should draw (taxes) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping meU’ 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu- 
nity for alma in the Dhammapada (verse 49 ). The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Santi 71. 20) Manu VH. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots ( i. e. prosperity and content- 
ment) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots ( i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy ) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( Santi 88. 7-8 ). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place ( Santi 
88. 12 and Kam. V. 83-84)^*. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity ( in his kingdom ), the dis- 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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and female peasants between 18 and 45 years were to work six days yearly 
without pay on roadwork. With the above principles of taxation one may 
compare Adam Smith's famous canons; (1) the subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the support of the Government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities i, e, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 
(2) The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and 
not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity 
to be paid ought to be clear and plsun to the contributor and to every other 
person. (3) Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the. contributor to pay it. 
(4) Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep out of 
the pockets of the people as little as possible over and. above what it brings 
into the public treasury (vide 'Wealth of nations’ ed. by Rogers, 1869, 
vol. II. pp. 414-416, ) , ^ 
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ing the merchandise (Mann VIL 137=l^nti 87. 13-14)2*^. In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by tnem ( Santi 87. 15 ). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (Vn. 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara ( a tax ), 
while workers ( like cooks ), artisans ( like blacksmiths ), iudras 
who subsist by manual labour ( like porters ) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Gaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. DI. 32 for the same. But ^kra 
rV. 2. 121 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. Earn. (IV. 62-64) says *** that the king’s kosa should 
have many sources for filling it, hut few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to ioMric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosa is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dharma and 
urtha, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. SukralV. 2-3 remarks 
that koSa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X 
28-29, Manu VU. 128, VIII. 306-308, Nar. ( prakirnaka 48 ) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
( oetam ) for the protection he affords. Manu IX 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas ( in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Baghn- 
varhsa 1. 18 very happily puts it ). Earn. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources ( called astavarga ) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments vij!. agricul- 
ture, trade-routes ( both on land and water ),, the capital, water 
embankments, catching of elephants, working mines and collect- 
ing gold &c„ levying wealth {from the rich ), founding towns 
and villages in uninliabited spots. The Manasollasa (11. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra ( L 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annua] 
income and should spend 1^2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity ( to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c. ), ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses, ^kra IV. 2. 26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three yeans’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2. 13 he sets before the king the impossi- 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The Manasollasa (11.4.394. 
397 p. 64 ) says that the king’s treasury should be always ful I 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pun* 
gcold in the form of niskas ( coins ) or bars or ornaments should 
he held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealtli. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, whie-Beller.s. 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., Uie king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold a.s they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for their wealth^*. He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of a sudden on -one 
night a god or a platform ( caitya ) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money®*®. He 
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240. Compare note 164 above about tbeMauryas who wanting money srt 
up images, according to PataBjali. The Rajatarangini (V. 166-177) describes 
the exactions of king Sankara-varmaa of Kashmir (883-902) A. D. He plunder- 
ed 64 temples under the pretext of supervision. He imposed taxes on grliakrtyn 
(1. e. on itpanayana, marriages &c,). In the 11th century king Harsa of 
Kashmir plundered most of the temples (Rajatarangini VH. 1090). 
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recoinmendB many other tricks and dodges for securing money, 
which t<re passed orer. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya is careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi- 
ous and not against others { V. 2 ‘ emm ciUsye§vad}wrndkem 
iwieta netare ^ ' ). Vide Nitivakyamrta ( kosa-sainuddesia ) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
ParasurSmapratapa ( Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b ) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury**®'’. Suki'a IV. 2. 11 advises the king when in financial 
difficulties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over***. Santi ( 88. 29-30 ) asks*** the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gaut. X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages ( letam ) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70. 10, Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 1, Nar. 38. 48, Kaut. 1 13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. **^ (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners ( in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmasastras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for a tax paid to the king is ‘ bali Bg. VII. (5. 5 *** and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihrt ’ ( bringers of 
hali, tribute or tax for the king ). In the Tai. Br. (II. 7. 18. 3 ) it 
is said ‘ the people bring bali to him ’. In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
the vaiiya is characterized as ‘balikrt* (payer of taxes to another), 
since brahmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat- 
ion. Vide Prof, Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. vol. Xni p. 89 and Pick p. 119 (as to the evidence 
of the J&takas on taxation). ManuVILSO, Matsya 215. 57, 
Eamayana IH. 6. 11, Visnu Dh. S. HL 22 employ the word ‘ bali ’ 
in the sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Bummindei Pillar Inscription of 
Asoka ( Corpus I L vol. I p. 164 ) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but had 
to pay one-ei^th share.*** Here ‘bali’ is contrasted with 
‘ bhaga ’ which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. H. 10. 26. 10, Manu 
Vn. 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 26-27. Tho 
word ‘bhaga’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c. Vide Manu VH. 
130-131, Vm 305, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 25, This meaning of 
■ bhaga ’ is ancient. We saw above ( p, 112 ) that bhagadugha is 
one of the latnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali, 
kara, and bhaga as synonymous. 

The word ‘sulka’ generally means the tolls or custom.s 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom ( Sukranltisara IV. 2. 108 ). 
The Mahabhasya on the vartika ayasthanebhyasthak ’ on Pan. 
IV. 2. 104 gives saulkika and gaulmika as examples, indicating 
thereby that iulka or toll was levied as a source of income (aya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants ( vide Santi 71, 10 and Sukra IV. 2. 13). Prom this and 
from Manu X. 119-120 it appears that the principal tax-payers 
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were agricultuiists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VUL 307 quoted in the Dandayiveka of Yardhamana (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
ba/i, kara, sulka, pratibhoga ( pratibhaga in the printed smidii ) 
and davuia (fines) goes at once to hell and Yardhamana explains 
kara as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every mouth or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka ), sulka as the twelfth share re- 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VH 130, 
Gaut. X. 24, Yisnu Dh. S. DI. 22. Manasollasa ( H. 3. 163 p. 44 ) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Yisnu, also 10th in Gaut. ) of the 
yield of grain from land. Brhaspati and the Yisnu dharmot- 
tara®*® ( n. 61. 60-61 ) quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa { pp. 263- 
263 ) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king takes 1/6 of iukadhanya 
( awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley ), 1/8 from 
simbldhanya (grain in pods), 10th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/8th from lands sownin the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Kautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sitadhyaksa. Sukra ( lY. 2. 121-133 ) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Eaut. ( IL 1 ) provides that the king 
may show favour ( anugralta ) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions {parikara) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletion. It has already been stated that according to the 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow- 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes ( Fragment T, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
iwrt of the produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candiagupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Mann VIL 130, Gaut. X. 25, Visnu Dh. S. lH. 24, 
Manasollasa ( 11. 3. 163 p. 44 ) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50tlipart of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modern income-tax. The ^kranltisara 
IV, 2, 128 makes the tax to be on the interest earned by 
money-lending.**® Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VII. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 25, Visnudharmottara H- 
61. 61-63 and Manasollasa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumas 
( like sandal-wood ), medicinal plants ( like tjud%ci ), rasa ( salt 
&c. ), flowers, roots ( like turmeric ), fruits, leaves ( like palm 
leaves ), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and wbat is levied on goods carried by water { Mit. on Yaj. II. 
263 ). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. HI. 29 state that the sulka 
is l/20th part on merchandise for sale ( bought and sold in the 
country itself ) which is interpreted by some ( like Haradatta 
and Nandapandita ) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
Rajanitiprakasa ( p. 264 ) explains that the king is entitled only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
sale price of merchandise. Manu VUI. 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medhatithi 
and Kulluka show. ^Ihe Vfanu Dh. S. ( DL 29-30 ) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one-twentieth on goods imported from a foreign 
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country. Yaj. 11. ;361 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kant. ( n. ) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls ( dulkadhyaksa ) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com- 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accoucheme/d of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of caula, upanatjcma, godam, or for 
the observance of a vrata or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed ; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily available should be allowed 
to be imported without charge*". He further says (11.22) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities ( as a general rule ) and prescribes varying rates 
( 1/6, 1/10, 1/15, 1/20, 1/25 ) on different kinds of articles. In 
H 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Zautilya gives 
further rules some of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pre^ant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries, A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
masas and so on. The Manasollasa ( JJ. 4. w, 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all hMbours {vela^pura) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth ( of the price of goods brought ) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Motupalli 
pillar Inscription**® of the Kakatiya king Ganapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D. ) issues ( E. 1 vol. XII p. 195 ) a charter of security 
( abhaya-sSsana ) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif- 
ferent countries, islands and continents : ' when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former kings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
&c. ; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the fixed 
iulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross- 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous- 
ness ; the sulka fixed is as follows About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. S. (1. 10. 15-16) prescribes 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article ( which 
is totally exempted ). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silara 
king Battaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one gulden 
ynditjaija was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country ( dvipantarayata-vahitrat ) and one gulden 
dhamnia had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of KandalamuUya excepting Cemulya ( modern Clieul ) and 
Candrapura, Vide E. 1 vol. HI. p. 292 at p. 301. ^kra ( IV. 2 . 
109-111 ) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the same 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take either 
1/16, 1/20 or 1/32 from the vendee or vendor ; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price ; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nar. 
( sarabhuya-samutthana verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by srotriyas ( brahmanas learned in the Vedas ) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade ; the gifts received by brahmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man’s shoulders — on all these 
no sulka must be levied. The exemption of brahmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 143-145. Gaut. X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. S. n. 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I. 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Manu. VIH 394 exempt a learned 
brahmana, the women of all varnas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, sudras that do menial work 
such as washing the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the cripple, an old man of 70 years or 
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more, Though these really required more protection than most 
people, humanity and higher feelings made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
Narada ( YI. 14 ) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by §rotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise.®*' The Mit. on Yaj. II. 4 states that the six exemp- 
tions mentioned in Gaut. ( VIII. 12-13 ) apply only to a very 
learned brahmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VU. 133 
provides that a king even when he has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the Vaijayanti 
explains Visnu Dh. S. III. 26 as referring only to learned 
brahmanas. The Ramayana (IIL 6. 14)®*'“ states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of immis ( ascetics ) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king ; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him ( Yaj, I. 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. III. 28 and Visnudharmottara H. 61. 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects, 

Kaut. in II, 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king. It is not possible to explain many 
of the terras used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called parihara, which word 
occurs in Kautilya and also in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharavela ( in the 2nd century B. C,, E. I. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where we read ‘ bainhanamm jatim pariharam dadatt ’. In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e, g. in the Hirahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman ( E, I. 
vol. I. p. 6 ) and ®*® the Omgudu plate of Vijayaskandavarman 
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(E. 1 15 p. 250). Vide H. Dh. vol. n. pp. 864-865 and notes 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘ Pandyan kingdom ’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta Sastri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be discussed in the next 
section about ‘ law and justice ’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Kaut. ( II. 12 ) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king ( Visnudharmasutra DI. 55 ). According 
to Manu VUL 39 and Medhatithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half i or some share i, { &c. ) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Re venue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and mineraia The Paramamapratapa 
quotes a verse : ‘ Brahma arranged that the king was ( to be ) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth.' 
while Kat. ( 16-17 ) says ( vide note 243 ) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth : 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at all. Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their ( qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared ’. For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied J as State dues on imported salt. 
Kautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 
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salt and sugar (alonagulacchobhaiu=aIavana — guda — kTObbaw), free from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
flowers ^ with these and other immunities of eighteen kinds it must be ex- 
empted &o.’ [evamidikehi aitharasajitipariharehi). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Pallava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
from villages in South India in E. I. vol. 24 p. 296 and a copperplate grant 
of the Silahara king Aparajita dated sake 915, where in granting a garden 
to a brahmana occur t he following words « 

...... in ' Imporlani Inscriptions from 

Baroda- vol. 1 edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre (p. 55 at p. 61). 
appears to mean the ' fine levied for violating a virgin or her modesty ’, 
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MSnasollaBa ( II. 3. verges 332 and 361 ) asks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. Budradaraan ( 130 A. D. ) hoasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bcdi, itdka and bhaga levied 
according to the kastras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( B. I. vol. VUI. p. 36 at p. 44 ). Kaut. ( IV. 1 ) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &c. ) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut. ( 11. 31-32 ) 
and Manasollasa ( IL 3, pp. 44-58 ) deal with this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi on Manu VUE. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXVI. p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort of road cess through oflBcers 
called antapala { guardians of borders or boundaries ) viz. IJ 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, |th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
masa on a load carried on a man’s shoulders (Kaut. H 21 p. 111). 
Sukra IV. 2. 129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gambling halls, from players, 
singers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his diflicult position. Similarly it allows the 
king ( in difiSculty ) to take the wealth of usurers, of Inw people. 
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of heretics and prostitutes, as the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king. 

The Rajatarahginl (VIL 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing draddha at Gaya. An inscrip- 
tion of VikramSditya V found near Gadag dated fate 934 
( 1012-13 A. D. ) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( E. I vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
king of AnahilavSd, Siddharaja ( 1094-1143 A. D. ), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to Somanatha at the frontier town Bahuloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which Siddharaja remitted for the sake of and at the inter- 
vention of his mother ; vide Bom. G. vol. I. part 1 p. 172 and 
Prabandha-ointamani ( p. 84, Tawney ). The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify Siddharaja, but 
this Aows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The Msnasollasa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy. 

A question may bo asked; what were the means of preven- 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes? Kaut. ("Vll. 5. pp. 276-277) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
‘ not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth He then states that when the 
subjects become impoveri^ed they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king. In another 
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place Kautilya ( XIII 1 ) suggests that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c. ) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Eautilya. Santi 87. 36 eays*”“ that if the vai&yas ( gomxnah, 
who bore the brunt of taxation ) were neglected, they may dis- 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu ( VH. 111- 
112 ) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king- 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. ( L 340-341 ) is even 
mure emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with wealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along with 
his relatives. ‘ The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.’ Katyayana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences : ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs*®* sin.’ Sukra*®* (n. 319-321 and 370) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
NltivakySmrta*®*" refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER Vltt 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called d(m4a in Kant, and elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to Sumantu danda means * punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
ko&a ( acc. to S, V. p. 46 ).^*° In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &c. The word senani 
occurs in Bg. X. 84, 2 where Manyu ( martial Pury ) is invoked 
to be the Commander. Bg. VI. 75 is full of references to 
bows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &o. ^m. ( XTTT. 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
( powerful ) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the ( king’s ) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur- 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. mau/a (hereditary), bhrta oi bhrtaka or bhrlya 
( hired troops ), ireyi ( guild troops ), milra ( troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories ), amitra ( troops that once belonged 
to the enemy ), atavi or utavika { wild tribes as troops ). Vide 
Kaut.“* IX. 2 (first sentence ), Kam. XVIll. 4, Agnipurana 242, 
1-2, ManasollSsa ( II. 6, verse 556 p. 76 ). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one. Mania troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. ( IX. 2 ) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
<Hi the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The Sabha- 
parva 5. 63 appears to refer to four kinds ( omitting sreni and 
amitra ) and Yuddhakanda 17. 24 refers to five ( omitting sreni ), 
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The Asrainavasikaparva®^® (7.7-8) names five kinds (except 
anutra ) and states that mania and mitra annies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and Sreni armies )• 
Manasollasa defines the atavika^'^ army as consisting of rdsadas, 
nUecchas and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amitra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
hut being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord- 
ing to the Bajaifitiratnakara ( p. 38 ) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy Kam. XVill. 7 
says that the atavika troops are,, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
tindryas and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
jyaidhans and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered- 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie- 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Kara. XVUI. 
5-9. Xaut. ( IX. 2 ) states that an amitra army led by an Srya 
is superior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By Srenl-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom he 
refers elsewhere as ‘ varta^astropajlvinah ’ (vide p. 89 above ). 
As it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them- 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of need and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
‘ srenl-bala ’. Differing from the acarijas that troops composed of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for en- 
listment in the order of the castes, Xaut. holds that an army of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and sudias having greater numerical etrength is better 
than an army composed of brahmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.®** Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 122-123 for discussion on the 
question whether brahmanas could become soldiers. In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 ( or. ed. chap. 94 ) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaiSya, ksatriya or brahmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. Kam. IV. 
(63,65,67) says that the hereditary army ( pitr-paitamaha ) 
should consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Dharasena II (352 Valabhi sarhvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D. ) Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhrta, mitra and sreni troops ( Gupta Inscriptions p. 165 ). 
^kra ( n. 137-139 ) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. Ssnti ( 101. 3-5 ) describes 
in what respects soldiers from Gandhara, Sindhu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere ( verse 6 ) 
and that men from the border ( i. e. bhillns and kcdvartas accord- 
ing to Nilakantha) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaka in (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian ( auttarapatha ), 
Deccan (daksinatya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Gurjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(catorahga bala). Kam. XVm. 24 says that bofa is sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
together with 7«a«fra (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
^nti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six ahgas ( the well- 
known four plus kosa and roads for traffic). According to 
Kautilya (H. 3, VH. 11) and ESm. XIX, 62 the destruction of 
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the enemy’s forces and victory depended on elephants.”® J&nti- 
parva ( 100. 24 ) says that an army in which the infantry pre- 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain, ^nti ( 59. 41-42 ) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four ( elephants etc. ), 
visti ( labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages ), boats, spies, and guides (de^iika).”^ 
Vide Sinti 121. 44 also. In the Mahabharata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Virataparva ( 65. 6 ) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna ; Bhismaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and ( 95. 32-33 ) 
Bhagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhima. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes ( Fragment 1 p. 30 ) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( RamEyana VII. 64. 2-4 ). In the 
Dasakumaracarita VUl the cynical jester Viharabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed. of 1919 ). 
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Megastiienes ( in Fragment XXVII p. 68 ) speaks of the camp 
of Sandrakottos ( Candragupta Maurya) that had 400000 men, 
notes ( in Fragment LVI ) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants ( p. 141, McCrindle ), that the king 
of Hoiatae ( Surastra ) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants ( ibid p. 150 ) and that even the Pandyan 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
( ibid. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Becords &c, ’ vol. Lp. 213 
for the armies collected by Harsa in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother ( vk. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers ) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva ( 60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Drona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 akmiilu'fis from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became Senaputi and the Pandavas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhipis and the Pandavas could oppose to him only- 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtarastra Yudhisthira 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660020006 ( Strlparva 
26. 9 ).”* The Udyogaparva gives ( 155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhini : 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called mid, 10 senas= 
prland, 10 prtams= ualtini, 10 ca}ums=dhvajini, 10 dhvajinis — 
camu and 10 caiRU8= aksauhini. The £auravas bad eleven 
aksauhinis and the Pandavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one akaaUhinI contained 21870 elephants, the same 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers. 
But if the other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva 
155. 28-29 is : 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis^senamukha or 
gulma, 3 gttlmas=gana and there were ayutas ( 10 thousands ) 
of ganas in the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva ( 2. 19-22 ) 
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differs from both tables in gome respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 22 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants ( nara daia hayaicasan padaraksah 
samantatah ). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijayantl says that patti coi^ists of three horses, hve foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to senamukha and that senamukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtana, 
oamu, anlkinl represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anlklnis are equal to an aksauhini. 
The NitiprakaSika®'’“ gives a table of groups from path to 
aksauMtp and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse- 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers ( Vn. 3-10 ). 
Manu vn. 192 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Mah£bharata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vida Bhisma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 ( Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstadyumnas-tathottaram ). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ' cakra-raksau ’ 
( vide Bhisma 54. 76, 108. 5, Drona 91, 36, Kama 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great warriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
Adi. 198. 15, Udyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83. 15-21 
describe the chariot of Ersna and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The llg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Bg. V. 30. 1, V. 36. 5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Bg. I- 118. 2, I 157. 3, X. 41. 1 ). Ghatotkaca, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
Sukraifftisara (II. 140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the army. Five or six foot-soldiers made a paUi over which there 
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was an officer called pnttipa, over 30 pattipalas there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called satanika> 
who had as his assistants an officer called anusatika, a senani 
and a lekhaka ( scribe ) ; the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called yiSyaka ( compare modern “ naik ” }. Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position. Ayodhya 100. 32 ( =Sabba 5, 48 ) asks : ‘ I hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment 
Both Nar. ( 8ambhuya-22 ) and Br. state that among person.^ 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The Manasollasa 
( 11. 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more village.s 
and heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megasthenes ( Frag- 
ment XXXTV p. 88 ) describes the organization of the Indian 
army ; ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of horse.s, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Har^carita ( particularly in the 7 th 
ucchvasa ) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Mah&bhirata often speaks of horses from the countrie.s to the 
north-west of India as the best ; vide Sabha 53. 5 ( for 
Xamboja and Gandhara horses), Udyoga 86.6 (honses from 
Balhi ), Drona 125. 25 and Sauptika 13. 2 (Eamboja horses). The 
Harsacarita n speaks of the best horses as coming from Vanayu, 
Aratta, Eamboja, Sindhudesa and Faraslka. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army ( IV. 7. 379-390 ). He 
.says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king ^ould open separate shops for. goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place for more than a 
year, that soldiers should not enter the village without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should be taken from soldiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of these rules are very old. 
The Udyogaparva 37. 30 mentions among persons with 
whom no contractual transactions should he entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthasastra contains an elaborate discussion ( in IX. 
1-7 and X, 1-6 ) about the organization of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of brahmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment ( skandhavara ) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle grounds, 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( vyuhas ) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatpient of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in Margasirsa ( when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready ) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi ( 100. 10-11 ) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
piirohita, seriapati or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Governor or the officer in 
charge of boundaries ( antapala ), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to be made on a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the naydlca { the chief of 
the army ), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Disputes, drinking, holding merry gather- 
ings ( samaja ) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes should be enforced ( X. 1 ). Yanaparva 
( 15. 14, 19 ) also refers to the system of passes and the fact that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dv£raka was 
besieged by Salva. From Udyoga 151, 58 ( cr. ed, 149. 53 ), 
195. 12-19 ( cr, ed. 196. 12-19 ) it appears that markets, prosti- 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp ( senanive^a or 
skandhavara ) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yojanas in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments ( like tweezers ), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women ( nurses ) looking after the 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words ( Kaut. X. 3 ). The Bhismaparv'a 
120. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads ( from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhisma’s body. 
'The duties of the labourers (wsW) were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river ghats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their. weapons and armour.®* Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e, g. Bhisma had 
a golden tala tree as his standard (Bhlsmaparva VI. 17. 18, 
talena mahat& Bhismah pancatarena ketuna ). In X. 6 Eautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhas) called danda, bhoga, 
mandala, asanihata and the subdivisions such as gomutrika, 
makara &c. In Earn. XVHL 48-49, XIX. 40 ff., Manu VII. 
187-191, l^Itiprakadika, chap. 6 and in the Mahabharata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanaparva ( 285. 6-7 ) refers to Ravana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of Usanas and 
of Rama’s army according to Barhaspatya rules. The Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padma 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanas. Eautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Barhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75. 27, 87. 22-24, Earnaparva 11. 14 and 28 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
Manasollasa IL 20 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-135, Agnipurana 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyuhas. Though Eautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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Mahabharata holds up a high ideal. The Bhlsmaparva 21. 10 
remarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The Santi- 
parva ( 95. 17-18 ) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhlsmaparva ( 1. 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Eauravas and the Pandavas are set out, such as 
one diould fight only with one similarly equipped ( i. e. a foot- 
soldier with a foot-soldier and so on), one'should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour. 5.p. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 12, Gaut. 
X. 17-18, Yaj. I. 326, Manu VIL 90-93, Santi 95. 7-14, 96.3, Santi 
98, 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143. 8, Karna 90. 111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sankha ( quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. I. 326 ), 
Baud. Db. S.1. 10. 10-12, Vrdiia-Harita VII. 226, Brhat-Parasiara 
X p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha^kanda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these ( that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Ckmferences) are set out here. Gaut. ( X 17-18 states : * no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands ( in supplication for life ), whose hair 
are dishevelled ( in Dying ), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree ( in flight ), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a bri.hmapa’. Vrddha-Harlta VII. 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (VII. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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( or concealed ) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapoim the points of which are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand ( in supplica- 
tion ), nor one with flying hair ( in flight ), nor one who sits 
down or says ‘ I am thine *, nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe. nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.’’ 
Sahkha adds that a soldier should not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off bis 
shoes, nor diould one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a brahmana nor should one who is 
not a king ( or noble ) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10. 10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( karidn ). 
Stoti 95. 11 also does the same. Santi ( 95. 13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when his wounds are healed. 
Santi adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission ). These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn- 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un- 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
( Frag L p- 32 ) * Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested.’ Manu VII. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medhatithi on 'Vll, 32 asks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly brabmapasi> 
The rule in gadayuddka (fight with mapes or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel ( Salyaparva 
60. 6 ). But thie rule was violated by Bhima when he struck 
Duryodbana on the thigh with bis mace. Buryodhana recounts 
( in Salya 61 ) all the bad deeds of Krsna and the P&ndavas and 
the only reply that Krsna makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
{ such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
bne time }. The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down I Bhisma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dronaparva ) 54 
and 163. 16 we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Gaut. X. 41, Manu VIL 206, Bhagavadgitall. 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya ( Gita II. 31-33 ), honour and fame ( Gita 11. 34-35 ), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Yaj, L 324, Manu VII. 88-89 ), 
protection of brahmaaas ( Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 2-3 ). Visnu Dh. 
S. in. 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
l§anti (98. 40-41) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. ( I 324-325 ) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous ( poisoned 
&c. ) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yogins, that each step of those who do not flee oven when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice ( like 
the Asvamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu YII. 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro- 
fession of arras. Vida Rajanitiprakasa p. 407. Paraiara (IIL 31) 
and Bchat-Parasara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to choose him as 
their Lord ( III. 34-35 ). Parasara HI. 36 is a verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Eaut. (X. 3) when soldiers are to he 
urged on to fight. Kautilya (in X. 3) advises that the king him- 
self and his mantrin and puroMa should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedic and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
^ould infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their aide. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom- 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the ofScers under him should address the army as 
follows.— ‘a hundred thousand (pana.s) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti ( a battalion ), twenty for 
bringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all soldiers Earn. ( XIX. 18-21 ) 
says that the king should give the rewards ( promised as in 
Xaut. ) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men* 
tioned. Vide also MSnasollasa IL 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134 ) for similar promises. Gaut. ( X. 20-23 ) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
^ould be given to him by the king, but the horse or -elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 ( which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver), 
Kara. XIX. 31-22, ^kra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
from ancient times. Even -in the Bgveda several weapons are 
mentioned e. g. reti ( Rg. V. 52. 6, V. 57. 2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows {V. 57. 1, VI. 75, 17 ), quivers (V. 57. %), 
the ahkusa (of Indra in VUL 17. 10, X. 44. 9 ), parasiu (X. 28. 8), 
kn>apa (probably a dagger, in X. 22. 10), vajra made of ayas 
(X. 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda”* L 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men*. In Tai. S. I. 5. 7, 6 it is 
said”* that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indhSnas-tva dataih hlmah ’ the sacrificer discharges against his 
,enemy the siataghnl ( weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the HltiprakaciikS 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atharvaveda 1. 16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus* ( 1880 ), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13th 
century A. D. Mr. G. T. Date’s * Art of war in Ancient India’ 
( London 1929 ), Dr. P, C. Ghakravarti’s work ( 1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar’s book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(e, g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also are passed over here. Vide Hop- 
kins’ paper in J. A. 0, S. Vol. XIH pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta (middle of 4tb century A.D.) contains a long list of we- 
apons ( C. 1. 1 HI pp. 6-7 One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works. Sukra refers to gunpowder called agnicurya in II. 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns ( IV. 7. 209-211 ) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 ( viz. the mixing of five pcdaa of saltr 
petre, one pala of sulphur and one pala of coal powder ). The 
Sukranitisara is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the L3th or 14th century when cannon came to be 
need in Europe for the first time. Both in the BamSyana and 
the Mahabharata the word iaiaghnl ( killing a hundred people ) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhakanda**’ 3. 13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lanka hundreds of iron ^ataghnls, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, bad been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lanka in the Sundarak&nda chap. 2, it 
•is said that Hata g hnfa and sulas were like the hair on the head of 
T.af'lra (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dvaravatl (Dvarka) besieged by Salva, in which it is said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras,- 
ahkusas, iataghnis &c. In Xdi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16, 284. 5, 
290. 24, Drona 156. 70, Earna 11. 8, Salya 45. 110 the sataghni is 
mentioned, but it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva 284. 31 it appears that the sataghnls 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the sataghni employed by Ghatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199. 19 sataghnls are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva*'® 284. 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjarasa ( resin from Sal tree ) had been collected. 
In the Harivamsa ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasiihha by HiranyakaMpu were blazing sataghnls 
(dataghnlbhiitca dlptabhir-dandairapi sudarunaih) In Bamayana 
VIL 32. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala ( club ) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Asoka fiowers. 
The Snndarakanda couples together sataghni and musala ( 4. 18 ). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance ( or rockets ) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no description of smoke due to sataghnis. 
Hopkins ( J. A. O. S. Xm pp 299-30 5 ) hold'j that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and In the present 
state of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nitiprakasiika ( chapters 2-5 ) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes viz. mukta ( thrown 
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at discbaTged bucIi as anows ), amukla ( not thrown each as 
swords I, muklarmikta ( thrown and -not thrown, such as astraa 
which after discharge can be taken back) and numtrarmkta 
( astras which cannot be taken back ), The Agnipurana ( 249- 
252 ) and the Visnudharmottara ( n 178-182 ) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda ( both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former ) and speak ' 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &c. }, panimukta ( thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or tomara ), muktamukta ( like a prasa >, amukta 
( sword ) and niyudcha or bahuyuddha i wrestling ). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and purapas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt aslravidya either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kuaa and Lava) certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of hie birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign- 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a, 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurana (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Parasuramaprat3.pa ( Bajavallabhakanda folios 
9-12) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta- 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmay&mala. 

The Mahabharata is careful to point out that an army consti* 
tutes the most inferior kind of bala { power ). Udyogaparva 
(37.52-55) states that bala is of hve kinds viz, brute force 
( balmbaia ), that due to the acquisition of ministers ( amdtya- 
labha ), that derived from wealth ( dhanalabha ), that from noble 
deBOQnt(abkijatabda) and the power of wisdom (prajhabala), which 
last is the best of all. These are quoted by the Budhabhusana 
p. 79. In Santi. 134. 8 it is said^’’ that there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said ‘ everything is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ ( Atrama-vasi 30. 24 ), In Adi 175. 45 a warrior’s 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
brahmanas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHRT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in YIL 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) *a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a finn friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects ( or ministers ) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues ( to the end ) work undertaken ’. According to 
Manu VH 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeaTOUT or policy. YHj I. 352 is similar to Manu VII. 208. 
In VIL 9 Xautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend^. The Maha- 
bMrata (Santi 138,110) states ‘no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else ; friends or enemies are made by wealth ( or objects 
pursued by a person)’.^ KSm. VQl. 52 says the same. Sukra. 
( IV. 1. 8-10 ) opines ‘ in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike ). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none’. Santi (80. 3) says*® that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec- 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui- 
red. Xarnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe- 
rently viz. natural (sahaja), acquired by conciliatory words, 
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pp. 94-95 ) speak of four sandhis, mcdJtra, parasparopaMra ( agree- 
ment to help each other ), aambandhaja ( by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upakara. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
famished by the LekhapaloaSlka which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of Yaisakha in sa^wat 1288 (1S32 A. D.) 
between Yadava king Sihghana of Devagiri who is styled 
maharajadkiraja and Lavanyaprasada (Lavanaprasada) a Yaghela 
king who is styled rapaha and mahdmap^leivara, whereby, 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
them. Yide Bom. G. YoL 1 part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Kam. 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipnrana 240. 10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, E[Sm. ( IX. 27-41 ) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends sandhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( Kam. IX. 59 ). ^ Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book Xn ( a bdiyasam ). In YU. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under- 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Peccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima- 
layas.®’* Kam. X 15 ( = Agni 240. 19 ) says that vaira ( hostile 
attitude ) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land ( seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses ), due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman ), 
due to words ( cutting speech ) and due to wrongs. Kam. X 2-5 
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( = Agni. 240. 20-24 ) enlarges upon the 16 ways in which 
vigralia ( hostility ) springs, such as seizing the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles ( horses, elephants ) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &c. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility ( viz. land, ally and .wealth — Kam. X. 
26-28 ). Eaut. VIL 15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( dati^opooiofaMJrfto ), while VIL 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
dai}(^opanayi ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him ). Yana means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijiylm whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and wuose subjects are contented on account of 
bis good qualities ( Earn. XI. 1 ). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
i^nipurana ( 228. 1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akrarvla, then the vijigisu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is ydtavyu ( chosen for 
attack ) an ambassador ( duta ) should be sent ( Earn. XIL 1 ) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the Mahabharata (Udyoga 83. 5-7 ) it is said that Ersna 
started as an envoy from the Pandavas to the Eauravas at the end 
of iarad (autumn) on the Bevatl naksatra in the month of 
Eartika ( verse 7, Kaumude rmsi remtyam iaradante himagame ). 
In the Puranas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara IL 176 and 
Agnipurana 236. 1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Gunapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Asvins, Vimu and Siva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in bis sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipur&na 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil. This prognostication of good fortune 
from dreams is very ancient. The Cihandogya Up. (V. 2. 8-9) 
quotes a verse to the effect that when a man is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing some object and 
sees a woman in a diream he should feel that his rite will be 
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crowned with reward. Similarly the Ait.*® Ar. IIL2. 4men> 
tions the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra 11 1. 14. 
The Visnudharmottara IL 132-1^ (based on Garga), H. 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
( sanh's ) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Manasollasa II. 13 pp. 97-112 and Rajanitiprakasa pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara II. 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jayU- 
bhiseka. This is described at great length in the Rajanltiprakada 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the LingapurSna. 
The ceremony of Jnijasnana resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243, 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara H. 163. 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243. 2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
pightg A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
dorvS grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
stwsKfca sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
naked man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a candala, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ashes, bones. The Manasollasa IL 13 verses 811-823 (pp. 102- 
103 ), Nitimayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 2l3. 27 and Visnu- 
dharmottara n. 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of victory.*® Gaut. 
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(XI. 15-17 ) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
giahasanti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayana, rites of 
black magic against his enemy &c. Kaut, IX. 7 ( at the end ) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VII. 82 
and Yaj. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned brahmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The Rajadharmakanda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurana requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The Raja- 
dharmahanda (p. 113) and Rajanitiprakasa (p. 144) quote 
.Udyogaparva 33. 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brahmanas, opposing 
br ahmanas , depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get- 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. S, 
(DL 12) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) should 
make the king put on his armour ( in the following way ). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot ( of the king ) 
muttering the hymn ( Rg. X. 173) ‘I have brought thee&c.’. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Rg. VI. 75. 1 
‘ when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. ’. He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Rg. VI. 73. 2 ‘ dhanvana ga ). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse ( Rg. VI. 75. 3 ) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse ( Rg. VI. 75. 4 ). He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse ( Rg. VI. 75. 5 ). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Rg. VI. 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th ( Rg. VL 75. 7 ). He makes the king recite 
the 8th ( Rg. VI. 75. 8 ) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Rg. VL 75. 14 (‘he envelopes his arm’ 
&c. ) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather ( that pro- 
tects his arm against the bow-siring). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and makes him recite the 
hymn called Abhivarta (Rg. X. 174 ) and the two verses ( Rg. 
VJUl. 101. 3-4). Then the priest looks at the king with 
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the Apratiratha hymn (|lg. X. 103 ‘aiiuh sisano’), the SSsa 
hymn (Itg. X. 152 ‘sasa ittha’) and the Sauparna hymn 
‘ pia dharayantu madhuno ghrtasya Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Hg. VI. 47. 29-31 ‘fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth ’). The king should discharge arrows with Hg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Ilg. VI. 75. 17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c. ) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach ( the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions ).®* In the Harsa- 
carita ( 7th Ucchvasa first paragraph ) Bans, favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his digcijaya. The astro- 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagna (sign of zodiac 


307. This hymn is found in no samhita Sayana in his comment on 
Ait. Br, 29. 9 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned) gives an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
in the grhyasntra viz. ‘ pra dhari yantu &c. i. e. he does not read 
* piadbarayantu ‘ as in the printed Asv. Gr, ; on Ait. Br 37.7 (where the 
Abhivarta, Sasa, Apratiratha and Sauparna hymns are mentioned) the 
comment of Sayana as printed reads ‘ pradbarayantu 
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desiring victory should not face the Sun or Venus ( should have 

them behind him and that he should not have the wind blowing in his face 
but blowing behind him. the III- d3 VftfW 

tnv gT: nvwl ’ refers to this, on which quotes a verse 
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(verse 79). Oldenberg's translation (in S. B. E. vol. 29 p. 234) 'he should 
commence the battle in the line of battle invented by Sditya or Usanas' is 
wrong, as will be seen from the above quotations. Hopkins in J. A. O. S. 
XIll. p. 193n simply follows Oldenberg’s translation holding Sditya and 
Auanasa to be vyuhas. 
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rising on the eastern horizon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of diva, offered oblations 
into Rre that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-skin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an Invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called ntrajanaeidhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. ^ In n. 30 
Kautilya®® prescribes that on the 9th day of Ssvina lights 
should be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In U. 32 Eautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the caturmasya 
( from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet Kalidasa in the Eaghuvarhsa 4*25 refers^” to the per- 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states (in 17-13) that durva grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the palasa tree were required in the Nlrajanavidhi. 
Kam. IV. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( nlrajita-hayadvipah ). The BrhatsamhitS, chap. 44 ( verses 
16-28 ) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Ksvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of Kiartika 
( acc. to the Brhatsaihhita 44-2 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya II. 8, Agni- 
purana 268, Visnudharmottara H. 159 ( quoted at length in the 
BajanIti-prakSsa pp. 434-438 ), EalikapurSna 88-15 ff, Rirna- 
yasindhu II. p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsaihhita 
describes it as follows : — In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of some holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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witix Bafiron paste and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku^tha plants tied on them were to be sus- 
pended. For serven days mantras addressed to the Sun, Varuna, 
Visive-Devas. Prajapati, Indra and Vispu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be hai^y 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kuia grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
qp a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as hdi, fuel 
sticks of khoMra and other holy trees were to be brought. The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajna ( sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici- 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &o. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumbara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an effigy of the enemy the purohita 
should pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atbarvaveda and break 
it. The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners displayed. This 
is a propitiatory rite ( sianti ) as said by TarShamihira ( Brhat- 
saihhita 44-2 ) and the Agnipurana 26-8 and 31 and must have 
been in vogue centuries before Eautilya fiouiished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place on the throne of the late king his son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs and usages of the territory conquered has 
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already been set forth above (p. 71). Conguests resulted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver ), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &o. Particularly 
horses from Eamboja, Balhika, Gandhara and other countries in 
the north and west wore highly prized. Vide Sabha 51.10, 53. 5, 
TJdyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabha 27. 27. 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabha 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mleccha 
kings by Bhlma*’^. 

Kautilya devotes one book ( VIH ) to the discussion of 
uyasam. Vyasana^'^ means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ’ 
( from the root * as * to throw with ‘ vi ’ ). According to Kaut. 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities ( such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper ), excessive attachment ( to women &c. ), harassment ( by 
invasion or calamities like famines ). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
fcama ( passion ) and krodha (hot temper). The view of many 
acdryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in VHI. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the ^acaryas. Differing from Bhardvaja 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
purohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
he can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Visalaksa 
Kautilya bolds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all ( national ) under- 
takings proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing from the school of 
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ParaSara, Kautilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort ( or capital ), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort (or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Kaut. (VUI. 2) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles, Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler ( who has not studied 
dastras ) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
sastras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In Vm. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above ( p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sangJias (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sahghas. In VUE. 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding^* men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In VHI. 5 Kautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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in the Bajadbarmakanda, the Bajanitiprakasa and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals, 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The I^jadhannakanda ( pp. 115-117 ) and the Bajanitiprakasa 
( pp. 416-419 ) quote about 35 verses from the Brahmapurana 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from Vaisakha festivals ( devayatra ) in honoixr of 
various deities such as Brahma, the gods, the Ganges, Vinayaku, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Budra, the Matrs ( Durga 
and others ), tlie Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, Kamadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the tithis from the 1st to the 15tli. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapurana about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Visnudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of DL vol. n pp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of Asvina (from the Devipurana) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the Amavasya of Kartika,the rite 
called Vasordhara ( stream of wealth ). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RlJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state- 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dharmadastra and arthasastra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and working of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problems of government oi’ started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo^ 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organized 
Church. Though the brahraanas were a sacred class, they were 
not organized as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may no doubt 
i&e pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
_|^orld over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi- 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun aifd Moslem invaders from the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to oonsolidato and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro- 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some extent only in Vijayanagara and Maharastra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the cemmon 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
those we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to he 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countries of 
the world. 


It may be asked : What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India ? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free- 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near firture with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
are hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own countries and of their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in theii souls that fof countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery ( as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
{ as the Markandeya 125-29 says The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
*hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Bajadharma, a question may 
be asked; what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasastra writers said the State should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples. To Plato and 
Aristotle*'® the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘ Theory of the State ’ ( Oxford, 1885 ) Book V 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be 'the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion ’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country ’ 
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316. Aristotle In • Politics ’ says ' A state exists for the sabe of a good 
life and not for the sake of life only ... Political society exists for the sake of 
noble actions and not of mere companionship' (Book III. Chap. 9). 
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or ‘ kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
in a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when speaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The author:! 
on Dhannaiastra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VH. 23 = 
Santi***" 15. 34). Yaj. L 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve' 
from their dharma. Ellm. ( U. 40 and 42-43 ) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of matsya-nyaya ( the strong devouring the 
weak ). Sukra I. 33 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of roan and on liis 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some "Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them ’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond ( Jurisprudence p. 65 ) states ‘man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
{ release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life ). The 
same was the ultimate goal of rajadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 
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I I. 23, This conception bears striking resemblance to the 
words of Machiavelli in ' Discourses T. 3 quoted by H. Butterfield in ‘State, 
craft of Machiavelli ' (1940) p. Ill ‘Those who have discussed the problems of 
civic life demonstraie-and history is full of c;:amples to confirm the fact-that 
whoever organizes a state and arranges laws for 'the govemtnent of it must 
presuppose that all men arc wicked and that they will not fail to show their 
natural depravity whenever they have a clear opportunity, though possibly 
it nay be concealed for a while '. 
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environmentB as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their * svadharma ’, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create^ the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of da^da over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people ; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
4 )eople to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent" 
ed the State ) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
Those ware the sentiments of Kautilya himself ( HI. 1. 

At the very threshold of his work he remarks ‘ therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties ( dharma ) ; for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for aryas and those of castes and 
asramas ( the stages of life ) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both Kain. I. 13 and Sukra I. 67 state that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three pumsartltas of 
dharma, artha and kama ; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 3, MSrkandeya 27.29-30.®'® 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see that the dharmas 
of varva and airama were observed by the people and if they 
swerved from them to bring them back by punishments- 
Sukra IV. 4. 39 says that each caste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
the king. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in the State should fulfil his own duties ( svadharma ) as belong- 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
( asrama ) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as sSmanya dharma such as dhima, truthfulness 
&c. (for which see H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 10-11 ) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the status quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as the ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment and running away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was deemed to be to enable men to attain 
the four pui'usUrtlias, particularly the first three { as the last viz. 
7nofe?o depended only upon individual philosophical insight and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a microscopic 
number). Even the Barhaspatya-sutra* "(11.43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dharma, artha and kama. Soma- 
deva begins his Hltivakyamrta in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rajya (the State) that yields the three 
fruits of dharma, artha and kama, K^m , IV. 7? winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of rajya with the declara- 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and that tlie State when handled by a 
sagacious minister results in securing the three goals. Kautilya^ 
( in I, 7 ) first advises people not to eschew pleasures altogether, 
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but to enjoy pleasures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three goals of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
harms not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
iiastra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on arthasastra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Kautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti- 
quity, this section on rajadharma may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



VYAVAHlRA 

(LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE) 

CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (i. e. 
the distributor ) of justice. Xautilya ^(119) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts ). Manu 
{VUlLI-S) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of pe< 9 le should enter the sabha ( the hall of justice ) 
accompanied by brEhmanas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigante. Sukia IV. 545 is the same 
as Manu VUL 1, Vas. 16'2, Sahkha^Likhita, Ys.j. I, 327 and n. 1, 
Visnu Dh. S. UL 72, Nar. ( I. 2 ), Sukra IV. 5-5, Manasollasa II. 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit. on Y5j. II. 1 says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice ( vyavaharadarsana ). Medhatithi on Manu Vm. 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual ( adrata ). Manu VUI. 12 and 14 ( = Nar. UL 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dharma 
incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma. Yaj. ( L 359-360 ) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields the same 
rewards as solemn vedic sacrifices do. In this way administra- 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty. Manu VUI. 
128 ( = Vrddha-Harlta VII. 194 ) declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to be punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell. Vas. ( 1940-43 ) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days’ fast for the puroheta when the king 
lets off those that deserve punishment and three days’ fast for 
the king and the krcchra penance for the purohlta when the king 
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punishes the innocent. The Mahabharata^^* (Anusasana 6'38 
and chap. 70) and Bamnyana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not ^ow himself to litigants who approach him for deci- 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The iSukranltisara ( IV, 5-8 ) 
also says the same thing. In the Bamayana (VU. 53-54) king 
Hrga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two brahmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
MegEisthenes ( Frag. XXVH, pp. 70-71 ) says ‘ the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted,' Kaut.^ ( 1. 19 ) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king ma kes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king’s court ^ of justice was called dharniasthana (Sankha- 
Likhita), dharmasam (Narada I. 34, Manu VUL 23, Sukra 
IV. 5*46 ) or dfiarmadhihara'oa ( Katyayana and Sukra IV. 5-44 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint ( lit. 
the cause or root of dispute ) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dharniMkHcarco!^ ( the 
Hall of Justice )’— says Katyayana. Kalidasa ( Sakuntala V) and 
Bhavabhuti ( Uttararamcarita I. ) employ the word dharm&sana' 

The authors of smrtis believed that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, tUafc therefore regulation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue ( compare Gaut. VUI. 1 ). Manu 1. 
81-8:2 ( = Ssntiparva 231. 23-24) state that in the Krta age 
dharma prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of the three succeed- 
ing tjiigas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit. The Santiparva ( 59. 13 ff ) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no jjunishment, that 
gradually kama ( lust ) and raga ( passion ) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly office ( vide pp. 30-34 above ). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
works ( such as Manu and the Mahabharata ) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings, Almost all works even from 
the Bsveda ( X. 10. 10 ) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. Nar. 1. 1 states 
‘ when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dliarma declined ( or disappeared ) 
among men, administration of law and justice car.’e to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser ( of the guilty ) ’. Br. also ( S. B. E, 33 
p. 277 ) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuous 
and free from cruel tendencies ; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedure has to be declared 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient 
conception of rta. In the Bgveda rta denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con- 
nected with sacrifice. Vide 5g. L 68. 3, L 105, 12, L 136. 2, 
I. 142. 7, L 164. 11, n. 28. 4, IV. 23. 8-10 ( in which the word rta 
occurs ten times ), X. 190. 1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘The world’s legal philosophies’ (translated 
hy Jastrow, New York, 1929 ) says: “ closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
^n turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Eomans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life ; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un- 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena ; 
as the latter it is afSliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home ; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dhama ’, ‘ svadha ’ represent 
special aspects of ‘rita’ ; thus ‘ vrata^ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘ rita ’ ; while ‘ dharma ’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ” 
( pp. 37-38 ). Vide Prof. V. M. Apte’s paper or ‘ Rta ’ in the 
Rgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. 0. R. Institute ) in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily * the belt of the Zodiac ’. 

The word vijamhara is used in several senses in the sulras and 
smrtis. One meaning of vyavahara is ‘ transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above ( on p. 207 ) or in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 7'16'17, 1, 6-20. 11 and 16. It also means ‘ a dispute, a law- 
suit ’ in Santi 69-28, Manu VUL 1., Vas. 16-1, Yaj. II. 1., Visnu 
Dh. S. IIL 72, Nar. I. 1 and 2, Sufcra IV. 5-5. A third sense is 
' In g ^^ l capacity to enter into transactions ’ ( as in Gaut. X. 48, 
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Vas. 16-6, Saoklia-Likhita (mk^ raja bSlamm <ffiamnyaprSpta~ 
tmvaharnvMm &o. quoted in V, R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is ' the means of deciding a matter ’ ( in Gaut. XL 19 
‘ tasya vyamharo vedo dharma^strapyahg3.ni &c. ). In this 
chapter the word yyavalmra is taken to mean ‘ law-suit or 
dispute in a court ’ and ‘ legal procedure This sense is very 
ancient. In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No, 1 of A&oka 
( Corpus L L vol. L p. 123 ) we have the word ‘ viyohalasamata ’ 

( vyavaharasamata ) and the word ‘ vyavaharavidhi ’ occurs in 
Eharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 ). 
A ‘ voharika-mahamatta ’ ( vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice ) occurs in the MahSvagga, 1. 40. 3 and Chullavagga Yl. 
4-9 ). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavahara-nirnaya 
of Yaradaraja and the Vyavahara-mayukha; sometSmes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Candesvara composed the VivadaratnSkara (on titles 

of law ) and Vyavahararatnakara ( on judicial procedure ), The 

• 

word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone ( as in the Yyavaharamatrka of Jimutavahana and the 
Vyavaharatattva of Raghunandana ). The word vivada which 
means ‘ dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
S. n. ll’29-5 and in Nar. L 5 vivada means ‘ law-suit ’. In the 
VivSdacandra of Misarumisra and the Vivadatandava of 
Eamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. ( H 8 and 305 ) appears to distinguish between vivdda 
(law-suit) and vyavahara (ludicial procedure). 

The word ‘ vyavafidra ’ is defined by several smrtis and com- 
mentators. Eatyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
etymology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. “ The 
( upasarga ) vi is employed in. the sense of ‘ various ‘ am ’ in the 
sense of ‘ doubt ‘ hidra ' means ‘ removing ’ ; vyavahara is so 
called because of its removing various doubts ” (quoted by V. M. 



1 -befiTUtion of VyavaJiara 34*? 

p. 283, Par. M. m. p. 7 and Knlluka on Manu VUI 1 ).®‘» This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane- 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Eeality. The purpose of legal procedure is. according 
to Kat., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth ; hut justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso- 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is : ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute ( in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt ), 
is said to be vyamhd.ra ’. Harlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be vyavahara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dhatmas of 
others ( such as those of heretics ) are secured with ( the help of ) 
the means of proof ’ ( quoted by the Sm. 0. U. p. 1 ). The Mit. 
( on Yaj. H. 1 ) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to another ’, Sukra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavaharamayukha gives a much 
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more elaborate definition ( Tide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed. ). 

A vyauaharapada^ means ‘ the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute It is the same thing as ‘ vivadapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut. (IH/IS p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in Nar, ( dattapradanika 1, abhyupetyasusrusa 1 ). Manu 
vm. 8 shows that ‘ pada ' means ‘ dltSm \ Yaj, 11. 5 defines it 
as ' If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vyavaharapada'. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
harapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu ( VUI. 8 ) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavaharapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medhatithi and Eulluka 
make this position quite clear. ^ 

There is some difference about the number and nomen* 
clature of the vyavaharapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu Vni. 4-7. For example, the order in Taj. isi^dana, 
upanidhi, dayavibhaga, slma-vivSda, svamipalavivada, asvami- 
vikraya &o. Yaj. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and Narada do. 
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It will be noticed that Yaj. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahara as he had already dealt 
with tliem in his section on acorn, adds dblujiipetyaiusrusa and 
2 »’afei/'?iafea(miscellaneous wrongs) and splits krayavikrayanu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. Narada ( 1. 16-19 ) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu ( in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits svamip&lavivada, steya and 
strisahgrahana, adds ahhyupety^ntrusa and another topic viz. 
prakirnaka and splits krayavikrayanudaya into two, viz. krilanu- 
saija andvikriyasampradam. He includes s^ej/a under sa/iosa (sahasa 
verse 21 ) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in the Smrti-candrika ( vyavahara p. 9 ) names the 18 vyava- 
harapadas and adds prakirnaka. Kautilya also adds prakirnaka 
and omits ' steya ’ under his dharmasthlya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11 ). It is not to be 
supposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Gaut. XH 1 mentions mkparusya and dapihparvsya, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangrahana ( in XU. 2-3 ), of theft 
( Xn. 12-13 ), of Bvamipalavivada ( in XH. 16 ff ), of rnadana 
(in xn. 26-33), of nidhi (in XH. 39), of dayavibhaga (in XSVni). 
Similarly the Ap. Dh. S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavahara such as murder ( i. e. sahasa ) in I. 9. 24, 
of adultery in I. 9. 25. 1-2 and 1, 10. 28. 15-20, IL 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in 1. 9. 25. 4-11, dayavibhaga in IL 6. 14, vakparusya in 
n. 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word dayavibliaga ( in 
XVIL 40 ) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
( XYL 13-15 ), about rtjadana ( XVI. 31 ), about the twelve kinds 
of sons ( XVH. 12-39 ). The Baud. Dh. S, (II, 2. 8 ) employs 
the word dayavibhaga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavaharapadas ( such as 
vakparusya, dandaparusya, dayabhaga, steya ) were distinctly 
recognized centuries before the present Manusmrti was composed. 
Somesvara in Manasollasa (H. 20. verses 1265-1273) enumerates 22 
vyavaharapadas, by splitting dattasyanapakarma into two as 
dalta and clattapahdraha, adds svamibhrtyavivada after svami- 
palavivada, counts krayavikrayanusaya as two and dyuta- 
samahvaya as two distinct topics. 

The definition of vyamharapada in Yaj. IL 5 ( = ^kra IV, 
5. 68) viz. ‘if a person informs or complains to the king’ 
( avedaUdti ced rajfie ) conveys that vyavahSrapada means and 
includes only those disputes that are started or brought before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VHt. 43 pres- 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute ( i, e, a legal proceeding ), nor should he sit silent upon 
( hush up ) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another ( i. e. by a party ). Gaut. Xm. 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
Katyayana (27) states : ‘The king^ should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
Manasollasa H. 20 verse 1274 and ^kra IV. 5. 69 say the same, 
^ere must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
s«o motu. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas ( in 
Vin. 1 to IX. 251 ) requires the king ( in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
efforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect 
Narada relegates all matters in which the king took action 
stto motw to a separate topic, prakirnaka, about which he says 
‘under prakirnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king ( i. e. on the king’s own action ) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the duties and breaches there of nTnong 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations ( of merchants ) and 
groups, dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and ( in short ) whatever ( matter ) 
has been omitted in the preceding ( vyavaharapadas ) — these are 
treated under prakirnaka ’. ^ Brhaspati defines prakirnaka in 
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the same way as Narada Eautilya deals with the vyavahara- 
padas in his Dhamiasthiya (HI) section and in the Kantaka- 
sodhana section ( IV ) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by officers called pradesirs ( who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times ), while matters falling 
under the dharmasthlya section ( viz. the vyavaharapadas ) were 
disposed off by judges ( called dluirmasthas ). Eantaka means 
in Eautilya as in Manu IX. 252 ‘ harmful persons ’. The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakaSodhana 
( removal or punishment of harmful persons ) officers or courts 
were : Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up ; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages : 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth ( cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen ) woven up to the usual standard ; washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 pnvas ; they were to be fined 
twelve panas for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other’s 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required ; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one paua, A and ; trust- 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


( Continued from the last page ) 

la an interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison Ross volume of 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Ragbavan describes a work called 'Valsyavamsa- 
sudbakara ’ composed by KolScala MalUnatha, the renowned commentator 
of the five classical Sanskrit Kavyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by Mallinatba appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arose in the times of Devaraya II. of Vidyanagarn 
(1422-1466 A. D.). Vaisyas were given a licedse to trade in the 24 cities 
and 108 shrines of the realm ; certain subcastes like the Komatis claimed to 
be vaisyas and this privilege also. Mallinatha decides after a searching 
examination of authorities that the wCrds vaisya, vanik, nSgara', uruja, trtiya- 
jiitiya are synonyms, that Komatis, who were styled vijatis by their 
rivals, were vais'yas and entitled to all the privileges of vaisyas. This 
decision would come under either qrwihs ... or . 
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without informing ( government officers ) purchased from un- 
clean hands ( i. e. from menial servants or slaves ) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas ; for stealing one ( gold ) masaka ( one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna ) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith was to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one masaka out of a silver 
dhw'arfa there was a fine of twelve panas ; fines are provided for 
loss of weight ( beyond the recognised standard ) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death ; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing ( government officers ) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault ( dandaparusya ) ; musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve panas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi- 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 2 Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances ; that sell timber, iron, jewels, ropes, clothes mis- 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise ; that cause adultera- 
tion of grains, oils, salt, medicines &c. ; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV. 3 Eaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, floods, pestilen- 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve panas for catching or injuring cats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Kaut. prescribes the measures 
that the officer called samahartr has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means. He has to employ spies under various 
dl p gTiiaaa to find out the honesty or corruption of officers in 
the villages, of superintendents, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the punishment in these cases is generally 
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banishment. Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents promcaleurs in the guise of ascetics and persons reput- 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The Kautillya IV. 6 and 7 respec- 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut. 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established •prima facie (aptadomm hxrma /corayeO, that 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of Intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month ; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned brShmanas 
and ascetics ( when accused ) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement. Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen- 
sion, and ( fourthly ) water-tube ( i e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube ).^ In this chapter Kaut. states that one who 

332. The exact meaning of the four kinds of torture is not clear. 
Prof. V. R, Dikshitar in ‘ Hindu Administrative Institutions ' pp. 237-247 
tries very hard to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case, 
that ‘ vakyantiyoga ' means 'pronouncing of guilt by the jury’ and karmanu- 
yoga means ‘judgment of the Chief Justice’. Though the learned 
Professor’s attempt to exculpate Kautilya may be due to laudable motives, 
the words of Kautilya are too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one given above. If one dispassionately Considers the fact that no karmd 
was allowed to be employed in the case of the weak, the diseased, old men 
&c., that in the case of women ’ardhaharnta' alone was allowed, that a heavy 
fine was imposed for causing death by karma (kannaniivyapadanena), 

{Continued on the next page) 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
Mapdavya did. Kaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the sconShartr 
and pivdestrs should esercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re- 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
.granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 

( Continued from the last fage ) 

that Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma (karmaklesabkay^), that in the four 
karmas we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words ' karma kdrayet ’ we get the rule that in all crimes the brabmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
* karma ’ in this chapter of the Artba^stra means ' torture One fails to 
see what ‘ ardhakarma ' in the case of women will mean if ' karma ’ signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice or why Mandavya should have 
confessed theft through fear of ‘ karmaklera And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kaudlya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Roman Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about it. Vide Stephens' ' History of English Criminal 
Law ' vol. I. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West ( even apart from the latest 
German methods ) or in India, though they are not expressly mentioned in 
any text-book or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes' ‘ Story of Punish- 
ment ' pp. 10-15 for various kinds of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24), which he asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S. A. 
The story of Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thief, 
because he, owing to his vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
idi. 63. 92-93 (ct. ed, chap. 57), idi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap, 101), 
Anuasana 18. 46-50 and ia Nit, (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599), 

63. 92-93. Kaut. IV. 8 appears to have bad a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeyapariina chap. 16 has the story of Animandavya. 
The story of Mandavya was a leading case, it appears, in criminal law. The 
Mrochakatika ( Act IX. 36 ) appears to refer to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
lock-up. Eaut. IV. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human fiesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaut. IV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel ( but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred pa(ias and the expenses of 
medical treatment); diflferont kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning ( or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brShinana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Eaut. adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters. 
Eaut. IV, 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman ( not his wife ) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter- 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden, further provides that it is no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
appearance of menses, provides fines fpr deceitfulness in substitut- 
ing one girl at marriage while showing another before, provides 
that if a woman whose husband is gone abroad commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the husband may keep her 
under restraint and that if the husband on his return forgives 
the woman her paramour may not he proceeded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and ears of the woman 
may be cut off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Eaut. IV. 13 provides punishment for brahmanas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varnas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres' 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 34 papas for 
qdultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kantakasodhana. Zautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained inZaut. IV are found in Yaj. 
(H. 373-304), in Narada (in praklrnaka and elsewhere ) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VIH. 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
Vlil. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 335-336 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 331-333, IX. 361-367 ). "Why Zaut. 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dharmasthlya section, it is somewhat difficult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthlya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under vakparusya, danda- 
parusya, sangrahana and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned for the eradication 
of crime in general. Zautilya in HL 30 speaks of praMnjaha 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
lilrn non-return of borrowed articles or deposits ( at the proper 
timo and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a brahmana, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a oandala’s touching an Arya woman, invit- 
ing for dinnar in honour of Gods and Manes Buddhist or 
Ajlvaka or ^dra mendicants, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother or sister, teacher or pupil ( when not 
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guilty of a grave sin ), wrongful confinement of a person &c. 
Kautilya does not apparently include under pra^rnaka all 
matters in which the king acts suo matu as Kar., Br. and Eat. 
do but includes these latter under kantakasodhana. He, how- 
ever, states here and there ( IV. 1 and 13 ) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakasodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandaparusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandaparusya.^ So Kautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial admjnistraj 
tion than Nar. or Br., who included under praklrnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion ( i. e. all that 
falls under kantakaeiodhana in Kaut. ). 

The enumeration of vyavaharapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Hibandha- 
nakara quoted in the Sarasvatlvilasa™ (p. 51) holds that in 
all the vyavahSlrapadas from r»iada?ta to dayavibMga the relief 
claimed is something to be given or rendered (deija) by one 
party to the other, while in v§.kparusya, dandaparusya, sahasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises’ and ‘ cause injury (hiinsa) to no one’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in ( demands about ) 
wealth or in injuries. Yaj. II. 23 speaks of arthaoivada ( civil 
dispute ) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits^ originating in wealth are divided into 


333. wevw; i qtiCT i vc i i 

1 IV. 1 : 5^55 ^ 

«ea vi rawtij 1 iv. 13. 

334. troT w t i^uTsufr fir»iwfu 5 r 1 1 aa 

it'aruTfikuru giu 1 3. p. 51. 

335. wKawt n 

... a t 

wrew w uror 1 Wiarsvii- 11 11. p. 9 . 

nr. «T. p 277 (for first verse), utT. UT. HI. pp. 20-21 : wirsif ^ ?VTST^I 

I II WnVTVH (30) quoted in 

u p. 13. 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are vakparusya (defamation and abuse), dandapatusya 
(assault and battery), sahasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strisahgraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes (arthamvla or dkanamiila) and 
criminal ones ( himsa-mula ). Eat, also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injuiy (hiinsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
game ( except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica- 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies ), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and oriminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equityi 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br. : ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra ; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results’ (q. by Apararka p. 599 ). 

Nar. (I. 8-29), Br., Eat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost verhatim the verses of Ear.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahara, such as that it is 
dvipJiala ( has two results ) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. VyavaMra is : — 

Catuspad — having four feet, viz. dharma,® vyavahara^ 
caritra, rajasasana, acc. to Ear. (1. 10); while acc. to Taj. BL 8 
336, Among the verses at the end of IV. 1 of the Arthasstia the follow- 
ing two verses occur: unai rrsi^ITllW^I vSsW: 

iir=r Ruui uni mrt ^ 3 5ire- 

It . These two occur in Nir. {I. 10-11) and Haiita (q. in S. V. p. 58) with 
variations, viz. both read nrvf JV’ and Par. 

M. HI. p. 10 reads wRw 3 Lengthy explanations of these verses 

■are tiered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrticandrlka (II. pp. 10-11), Vyavahara- 
l)Taka» (pp. 7, 88-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
(dharma &o.) mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
decision in a law-suit, as Br. says : ^Pn^nfr • viaWthIxlf* 

wRqruif Rtwnfv: II ( P' p. 16, J”*'' 

p. 6); niwfiftR wR^or viCTif v«Jr i mfuacvnfRRrmt 

w' »<l«idKJ 8 VltR I ft 8W 

snm^p- S97 (on vr-iL 17.) 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof ( kriya ) and 
decision {niryaya) at acc. to KSt. 31 ( q. by Apararka p. 616) 
plaint, teplj, pratyakcdita^ and kriya. 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahSra. Each of these four 
is said to bo of two kinds. Vide Sm. C, IT. pp. 10-11, Par, M. III. 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified ( vide note 125 above ) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by dharma. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavahara. ‘ Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration ( and imply docu- 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavahara. CarUra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ {deiastkitih pUrcakrta caritnah mmudafirtam — Vyasa q. 
in Sm. C. n. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of ‘ caritra ' in ‘ phalakavare charitratoti ' occurring in 
Wasik Inscription No. 12 in E. L vol. VIII. p. 82. In praklrnaka 24 
Nar. seems to give the same sense * sthityartham prthivlpalais. 
caritravisayah krtah '. Caritra also means ‘ anumana ’ ( posses- 
sion and presumptions). ‘Anumanena nirpitam caritramiti 
kathyate ’-says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M. III. 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain cases apart 
from the question whether they are supported by the srartis or 

337. Pratyakalita means, acc. to Apararka ' p. iS16, the deliberation of 
the judge and sabhyas as to where the burden of pro(^ {onus probandi) lies 
and as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Vaj. tl, h, pratyakalita 
in this sense is not a vyavaharainda, since it is not direcfiy related to the 
litigants. Acc. to Nar. II. 21 prhtyakalita seems' to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i.e. a supplementary written statement), 
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not. ‘ Caritram pustakarane ’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘ caritram tu svikarane ’ { the 
reading in Par. M. ) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. ( in Par. M. HI. p. 148 ) and Kat. ( verses 35-38 
*q. in Sm. C. H. p. 10, Par. M. HI. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four, Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (3) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat, ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means ( documents or 
witnesses &o. ), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kat. 318 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11 22) for this rule. Here 
dharma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. III. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act {rajadroha) and 
through timidity admits his guilt ( this is satya ), but the 
witnesses ( relying on Manu X 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie ) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off. Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavahara (trial based on the depositions of witnesses). 
Vide Sm. C. ( II. p. 11 ) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. So even though it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did so, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offence of 
adultery with the wife of an cbhira and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may show that among the 
ahhlras there is a usage ( written down in the census records of 
the king ) that adultery with an abhira woman is not punish- 
able. In such cases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavsdiara. But suppose that in such cases the king, in order 
to improve the morals of a section of his subjects, issues a 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation One who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhlra woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal conunand, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitamaha q. in Sm. C, { II. p. 38). 
Kat. ( verses 39-43 q. in V. P. p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one seta aside each prior one. 

Catustlimia — ^having four bases viz. satya, witneBse,s, 
pnstakarana and rajatasana. 

Catuhsadham — ^having four means viz. sama, dana, bhedu 
and daif^a. 

Caturhita — ^benefitting the four { the four varnas and four 
fisramas ). 

Caturoyapin — that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis- 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

Calu^kdrin — that brings about four results viz, dharma 
( justice ), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

A^t&hga — it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good officer ( chief judge ), sabhyas ( puisne judges ), sSstra ( law 
books ), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

Astddasapada — ^has eighteen titles ( viz. madana and 
others enumerated above ). 

&UasSkha — Shaving a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. ( I 30-35 ) states that the 18 titles have 133 sub-heads 
(rnadana 35, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradanika 4, asusrusa 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 3, vikrlya- 
dana 1, krltanusaya 4, samayasyanapakarma 1, ksetravada 13, 
strlpuihsayoga 30, dayabhaga 19, sahasa 13, vakparusya and 
dandaparusya 3, dyutasamahvaya 1, praklrimka 6 ). 

Triyoni — ^having three springs or motives viz. kama (sexual 
desire ), krodha ( hot temper ), lobba ( greed ). 

Dvyabhiyoga — founded on two kinds of complaint viz. on 
suspicion or on fact. Kar. I 37 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against those who associate with men 
of evil repute ( such as thieves, gamblers and dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person is really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found ^ith him ( this is 
iaUmbMijoga ). This latter may take two forms 1 e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may he negative ( e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it ) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land ).^ 
Vide Mit. on Yaj. IL 5. 

i>wd«Sra— having two openings i. e, it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigatt — having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

iJM/wda— having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil ( dhanamula ), and relating to injury and so criminal 
( hiihsamula ). This is aco. to Slat. 29. 

Dm-uUliam~ha.y\ag two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. Harlta and Kat. 30 mention this. 

Z)wsAaHd/w-— having two trunks viz. dharma§sstra and 
arthasastra ( acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

having two results, victory or failure ( Kst. 32 ). 

JSl/ca??iaa— Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one ( viz. what is to be eetablished ) as its root ’. 

Sapava and wpana— where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case ) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called sapava lawnsuit 
(Yaj. 11.18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
Ung the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by lilfn and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
Vide also Visnudharmottara HI. 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also' be apaw (without a stake being declared). Nar. (1.4) 
employs the words soUara and amUtara for these two. 

The Sm. Q (H. pp. 27-28), Par. M. (IH. pp. 42-45 ), Sarasvati- 
viiasa pp. 73-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to Pita- 
the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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the oomplaints of private persons of oertain matters called n;xz- 
radtm, padas and chalas and these works set out the lists of ten 
aparadhas, 22 padas and 50 chalas^. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be brought to 
his notice by an officer called sucaka or a private man called 
stdbhaka, defined aco. to Kat. ( 33-34 ) as follows: — that man 
is declared to be sucaka who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
stobhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions ( among the peoplel 
that are condemned by the sistras. ’ Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten aparadhas, acc. to 
Nar, are : disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault ( danda- 
parusya), abortion They were called aparadhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavaharapadas and some like ‘ varnasankara ’ 
are included in ptakirnaka by Narada (v. 4 ). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Bamvarta { quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 28, Par. M. 
HI. pp. 44-45 ) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
( E. L vol. XVn p. 310, p. 321 ) an officer called ‘ dasaparadhika ’ 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex- 
pression ‘together with the ten aparadhas’ (sadasaparadhah', in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena HI dated saihvat 334 i. e. 653-4 
A.D., E._I. vol.I p. 85, atp. 88, E.L XVII p. 310 at p.321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A. D.), or ' dasaparadhadisamastot- 
pattisahito dattah ’ ( in E. 1. vol. VH p. 26, p. 40 of sake 852 ), or 
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'wdandadasaparadha^i* (K L voL HI p. 53 at p, 56, Torfchede 
plate of Govinda iu dake 735, and E, L vol. HI p. 263, 266, tke 
Bajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Vikrama saihvat 1016 ), 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the ri^t of the 
donee to be exempt from g^ilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the 
giant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
aparadhas and to recover the fines imposed by themselves ( as 
suggested in J B 0 B S for 1916 p. 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
^ants from the results of such grave aparadhas as the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when ( as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with whasa was not 
conferred on treni or gana tribunals. The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
apar&dhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadaa were called padas of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavaharapadas. According to Pitamaha^ they are: ripping 
open an animal’s body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break- 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the utseka 
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( ? utsarga, dedication to the public }, j>re^enting the pioclama- 
tion ( of loyal orders ) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving property from a person v^ho is not the ovrner, receiving 
articles that are enjoyed by the king ( without his permission ). 
causing destruction ( or loss ) of any one of the ( seven ) elements 
( of the State ). The fifty cMas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. According to 
FitaJnaha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall ( without permission or 
reason ), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch ( dug round a fort ), divulging the weak points of the king 
( to the enemy ), unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen ( these are four ), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king ( these are four ), to sit before the king on haunches 
{paryanhamm), to occupy the foremost seat in the king’s 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes { these are three ), to go near the king 
( uncalled ) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take tambula (from the 
king’s betel box ) and chewing it ( this is one ), to speak loudly 
without being asked ( by the king ), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair ( before him ), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men ( or to touch 
the king ), to have dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes ( these are three ), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose ( these are two ). As the list of citalas is a 
very long one the verses are not quoted below, but are given 
in the Appendix ( note 342 a ). Sukra ( IV. 5. 73-88 ) , quotes 
all the verses from NSrada and Fitamaha on the aparudhas, 
padas and chalas and in m 6 also gives a list of ten sins, which 
is different from that of the aparadhaa 

In modern works on Jurisprudence various classifications 
of Law are stated. For example. Dr. E. Jenks in ‘ New Juris- 
prudence ’( 1933 ) fujnishes at the end of hiij 'srork a very 
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«laborate classification xtrliicii is set out in tbe note below.^ 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classificsh 
tidn. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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'divide the vyavaharapadas into civil and criminal. They more 
or lei^s deal with most of tiie subjects brought out in modern 
classifications but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava* 
harapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyamharamatrka ( the elements of judicial proce- 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Yaj., Nar. and 
others under the vyavaharapada rnadSna once alone. It woul ^ 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there- 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavaharapadas viz. rnadam ( recovery of debt ), stripuihsayoga 
and dayabhdga (partition of heritage) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip- 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide Pick pp. 107, 111-112 ( which show that the administration 
of justice in Vesali, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
complicated affair, one of the courts being that of the atthakulaJsas 
i. e. of eight heads of families ), Jayaswal’s ‘ Hindu Polity 
partH pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal’s B.E. W.W. 
Vol. L pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
( for the administration of Justice under the Marathas ). 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king , He 
was an original court as well as ap appellate tribunal, Smrtis 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him- 
self alone, but must do so with the help and gni dan en of others. 
Manu YilL 1-2 and Yaj. IL 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabhfl (the Hall of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned bi§.hmanas and ministers proficient in statecraft, is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and 'decide according to 
the law laid down in dharmasSstras. Kat. ( 55-56 quoted in V. 
M, p. 278, Mit. on Yaj. XL 2) says the some thing and adds that 
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a king who examines disputes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brShmanas, the purohita and the sahhyas 
attains heaven. Vide Sukra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect ( taking 
half verses from Yaj. and Eat. ). The king was not to decide 
by himself but was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the king’a 
Vide Sukra IV. 5.6 (noifeoh jxifyecca fearpopi). Uar. I. 65 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge (jara^vim- 
kamate ^latah). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kalidasa gives ezpresr 
sion to it in the M^lavikagnimitra (Act I) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajnasyapyekakino nirnayahhyupagamo dosaya’. 
In BaghuvamSa 17.39, Ealidisa states that king Atithi always 
lookea into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
(dharmastlia)^* , Pitamaha^ states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single* 
handed. Justice was to be dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Sukra (IV. 5. 6-7 ) states^ that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and bearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro- 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for detenninatioa On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes u pdar the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned brahmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 
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required to decide according to the rules of dharihadastra (Manu 
vnr 3., Yaj. n. 1, NSr. I. 37, Sukra IV. 5. 11 ) and where there 
are no texts the king should decide in accordance with the re- 
cognized custom of the countty. K5t. solemnly warns the 
king against legislating or deciding acoording to his own will 
in the face of the tfflts : ‘ If a king decides ( a case ) by his own 
fiat where there is a text ( of th^e ^stra applicable to it ) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger ( to the king ) from the armira of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of ( long ) life ; therefore a king should decido 
the causes of people according to the rules of sEstra ; but in the 
absence of smrti texts he should carry out ( judicial adminis- 
tration) according to the usages ( lit. the views) of the country’. 
These are the same as Sukra (V. 5. 10-11), Eat. further pres- 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king . 
Pitamaha^ quoted by the Sm. C. (XL p. 26) states that in 
certain Cases it is the king's own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Gaut. XII. 40-42 and Manu VIIL 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king was also the highest court of appeal. The BajataranginI 
( VI. 14-41 ) states how king Yataskara heard the appeal of a 
person who bad sold his house without the well, who on returning 
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firom a long absence abroad found the well usurped, by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
ihe scribe to write ‘ Idipasahita ’ instead of ‘ JdiparaMa ’ and how 
the king decided in the man's favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick ; while in VI. 43-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 83-108) states how a brahmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king should appoint a learned brahmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VUL 9-10, 
Yaj. n. 3, Kat. 63^^’ (same as Sukra IV. 5. 13). The qualifica- 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap,®o Dh. S. IL 11- 
39. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nar. requires : ‘ The Judge should bei proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(anviksiki ) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ- 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit ( underlying it ) ’.“^ Kat. says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent ( or harsh in his manners ), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
iu the ancient drama Mrcchakatika ( IX. 4 ). Vide Manasollasa 
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n. 2 verses 93*94. A Judge was generally styled pra4vioal(a or 
sometimes dharmadhyakga ( as in Raj. R. p. 18 or dliarma- 
pramMr ( Manu VUI. 20 ) or dbarmddhikS,rin (as in Manasollasa 
n. 2. verse 93 ). Pradvivaka is an ancient word. It occurs In 
Gaut. Xm. 26, 27 and 31, Nar.®^ (1.35), Brhaspati ( q. by 
Apararka p. 602 ). The word is a combination of ‘prod’ (one 
who puts questions to the suitors, from the root ' pracch ’ ) and 
‘ limka ' ( who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with ‘ vi ’ ). The derivation is given by Jlar.. Brhaspati, 
Kat. 68 and others. The word ‘ prasnavivaka ’ ( which is quite 
close to pradvivaka in sense and etymology ) goes very far intw 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. HI. 5. 6. 
The existence of the word pradvivaka as early as Gautama 
( about 500 B. 0. ) and of prasnavivaka in the Vsj. S. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
functions. 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brahmana 
(Manu VDI. 9, Yaj. H. 3). Kftt. (67)»» and Sukra IV. 5. 14 
prescribe that, if a learned brahmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a ksatriya or a vaisya who knows the 
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dharmasastras may be appointed, but the king should carefully 
avoid appointing a Sudia as a judge. Manu TUL 20 says that 
the king may prefer a brahmana who is not learned and main- 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa ( q. in S. V. p. 65 ) is to the 
same effect Manu ( VUI. 10-11 ), Yaj. { H. 3;), Nar. ( DL 4 ) and 
^kia IV. 5. 17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas ( puisne judges or members of the court of justice ) to 
'associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to be 
appointed ). Eaut. ( HI. 1 ) prescribes that the courts called 
* dharnmthhja' should be manned by three judges called 
dharmasthas who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amStyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages ( safigraha-oa ), for a 
district (drogamukha, 400 villages) and provinces (sthSniya, 
800 villages). Brhaspati says^ that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu ( VUL 11 ) and Br, say that when 
in a sabha three brahmanas learned in the Vedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabha of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. II. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
m. 74, Eat. 57, Nsr. HI. 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas : they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
Sastra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here- 
ditary, proficient in arthasastra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
Nar. ( 1. 34, HI. 5 ). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of ^astras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed ( Br. q. in Sm. 0, 
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n. p. 15). The chief justice (pradvivaka) with the sabhyas 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( niyuJcta ) by the king. 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brahmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmasastra, who could attend the Court, though not appointed 
( amjuMa ) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They ( the learned 
brahmanas) were in the position of amicus curiae. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but> 
only those who were learned in dharmasastra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide^ Mit, on Yaj. 
II. 2. Manu VHL 12-14 ( same as Har. HI. 8-10 in a different 
order ) say that either a person should not enter a scibha or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. Kat. 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on the path of injustice and to state the true decision.^ 
In the case of the brahmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the sastras ; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Nar. ( HI. 1 ) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does BO he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court to see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned brahmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law,^® Vide Vyavaharasara pp. 16-17. Nar. HI. 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance ( in the 
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mind of the litigants).*® TheV. P, (p. 37) states, following 
Jaimini XU. 3. 33, that the opinion of the majority of sahhyas 
is to prevail.®* According to Gaut.®^ XL 35 as interpreted by 
Apararka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas ( along with the other vidyas ) and decide the 
matter finally. Eat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country.®* 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a Sresthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas®* were not to hold conver- 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined (Eat, 
70). Eaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges {dliofmastlm) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas*® give a decision, which is opposed to smrti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to bo 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yaj.H. 4, Nar. I. 67, Eat. 79-80). The Vfenu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br. prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 
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sabhyos that give an unjast decision or take bribes. Elt. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand*®. Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punish- 
ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly ; IV. 5. 93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &c. and IV. 5. 282 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty' 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt ). 
In the Dasiakumaracarita*’ (VUL p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters ]ust as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in- 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty ( whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. 8. L’.IO. 30-31, Manu VIII. 
18-19, Nar. ( HI 12-13) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
haratattva (p. 200) says that Harlta also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts ( we should 
read * adhikaraya-kara'^kanam’ instead of ‘ — karunikanam ). 
Eaut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the samaJtartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges ( dharmapt.lia s ) 
and magistrates (pradestrs) and, if they were found to be ready 
to succumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sabha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Nirukta ( IH 5 ) in 
explaining Bg. I. 124. 7 (gartanigdoa sanaye dhamnam) states 
that garta means a wooden board or stump in a sabha on which 
a sonless widow claiming her husband’s wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. , 
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A court of justice was (aco, to Br.“*) of four kinds, via. 
one established (pratistMta ) in a fixed place such as a town, 
aprati^tliiM (not fixed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrUa (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), sasUa (or 
dastrita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M, lU. p. 24 ) L e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice ( in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sahkha and Br. (in Sm. C. II. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated^ with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
ificense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water ( Br. in Sm. 0. n. p. 19 ). The sabba was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Eadambari, para 85) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas ( Yas. 16. 2 ). The Eadambari ( para 85 ) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges ( dharmadhikarins ) sat on high cane seats, ^e time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VH 145, 
Yaj. L 327. Kant, states that the king™ should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Eat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the Sastras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e. 
; ’ from 7-30 A M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and 14th iithis. Full Moon day and 
, the amasasya of every month ( Saihvarta acc. to Par. M. m. p. 23, 

,Vj.- Harita, acc. to S. V. p. 72 ). The sabha is said to have ten angas 
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by Br.®” viz. the king, the chief judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka ( accountant ),lekhaka( the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and svapuru^ ( a bailiff, otherwise called sadhyapala). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti ( dharmasastra ) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment*, gold and fire are requited for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the jniriisn summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety ( for appearance ). It is further said that of these ten 
angas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Acc. to Br. (q. in Par. M. in. p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be prodcient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called sadhyapala, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas ( Vyasa in Par. M. HI. p. 30, V. P. p. 31 ). The ten 
angas enumerated above ( viz. king &o. ) are respectively iden- 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, the thighs 
( ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet (Br. in V. P. p. 31, Harlta in Eaj. R. p. 20 ). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. IIL p. 35, Yyavaharasara p, 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabha is said to have eight angas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned brahmanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid on this by.Nar, (HI. 18) and Udyogaparva 35. 58 
‘ that is not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &c. ’ 
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.1' ‘ lathe drama Mr cchakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, deecription of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Nar., Br, and Eat. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smrtis and who pro- 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three sm^is mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’ ; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
nika ; he was assisted by the iresihin ( a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kaijasllia; all three are referred to as 
* adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as odMkrta or niyukla 
( appointed by the king ) ; when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will ( the Sakara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal ), There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
Garudatta ( this man corresponds to the purusa or 'sadhyapala ) ; 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint ; the iresthin and kayastba are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant's statement ; a private person ( who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder ; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of Vasantasena and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like Garudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but Garudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a piima facie case was 
made out against him ; the court-house ( being probably situated 
near the palace ) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse ( and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden ), and kayasthas ; Garudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(chala) will be allowed to pass;®'* when a strong case was 
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made out against Gaiudatta by oircnimstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
he whipped { 1. e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332 ) ; the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment ; Manu’s work 
was an authority ; a brahmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was carried 
out hy candalas ; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka oomeys (vi^i^UahilagniprartMte tne vicait) 
that Carudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi- 
dence, refused that request 


The court so far described ( t e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtiB and digests . 
Yaj. L 30 and Nar. (1. 7) state^^* that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (kulavi), corporations {irexii), assemblies 
{puga in Yaj,, gava in Nar, ), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panctiayats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 3 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ' means ' group 
of relatives ’ and also ( acc. to some ) ‘ impartial persons ’ 
( madhyasthapurusah ) and *gwija' means 'builders of houses 
and mansions or farShmanas dwelling in mathas '• Acc. to the 
Mit. and V, P. p, 39 ‘kulani’ means 'an assembly of the rela- 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’ ; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to AparSrka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VH. 119 and KuUuka thereon and Damodar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
( visayapati ) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-kayastha (E. 1. 15 p. 130 ) and 
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‘gramasta-kuladhikamnam’ in E. I, vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku maragupta L From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Ohandragupta II { of the Gupta year 93 i. e. 412-13 A, D.) it 
appears that punchagats were called ‘ panoamaodall ’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31 ). ‘Sreni’ means, aco. to most commenta- 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the game craft or 
avocation , though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide, 
Aco. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ sreni ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place ( a village 
er a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. Eat. ( 225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gana and 
j)5pa which he respectively defines as ‘assembly of families’ (fa/ios) 
( Sm. C. n. p. 18, Par. M. in. p. 352 ) and ‘ assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ ( V. R. p. 668 ). V. P. p. 30 says gorio and puga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him, 
Brhaspati (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sdham and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sUhasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decbions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu- 
tion. Pitamaha”* appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Yaj. and Nar. refer only to two ( viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): ‘a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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provided by Br.®” (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 382 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the kidas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pitamaha^^* 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Eautilya that the village headman ( gramika or gramakuta ) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (III. 10 ) and that he could try 
some offences {IV. 4, gramakutamadhyak^m va satri bruyat &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under thf 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VllI of 1867 ) the village head- 
man ( called Police Patil ) has the authority to try and on con- 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis- 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision ( which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu®® quoted in Sm. C. II. p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
sreni, men learned in the four vedas ( or ^’^di/as viz. anviksiki 
and the rest ), the mrgins, kulas, kuUkas, judges ( appointed by 
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the king ) and the king himself. The vargimt are the groups 
of various kinds such as ganas, pugas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may he the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the ' 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates ( E. 1, 15 p. 130 ) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ' prathamakulika 
The word ‘ pancakula ’ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide I. A. vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265 ) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129, 149, 190 for ‘ panca- 
kula ’. The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
Usages on the one hand and sruJti and smrti on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section, A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others ( who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts®'' ( Kat. 47 q. in S. V. p. 72, Par. M. III. p. 41 ). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow ( Ysj. II. 21 ) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavasthS)or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj II. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmasastra mles have 
superior force to those of arthasastra. This has been already 
referred to above (p. 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis- 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 

379. SliTiaT I ^ 

S isrni: II g i i vr. q* by n p- ^8, w. w. p 6? J ni«i«q»l<i ^ w 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
AatJtfeis (high officers or heads of families), Orthos (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. Vyasa^ says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a ( correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters ’. Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like ), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians ( like FSsupatas ) and criminal tribes the* 
decision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries ( vide 
Manu Vm. 258, Kaut. HL 9, Yaj. H 150-152 ). Kaut. 1. 19 
and Br.®^ (q. in V. P. p. 23) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by Gautama^® XI. 21-22 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow- 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just ’. 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 

381. i wstwt 
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castes®* ( acc, to Manu VUL 41 and HSrita ), The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four vaipas and asiamas 
aie enumerated by Pitamaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer casta), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleooha, bhillai 
abhira, matanga and nine others ( the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt ). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did Pot all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India, One tiling is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Eulkarni infan is set out that in Shivaji's 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the got ( i. o. the assembly of oastemen ) which is 
somewhat like the kula tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi- 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, hedutedars and chief men of several 
villages round about.®* 

Manu ( Vni. 23) prescribes that the king fuUy dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the ( eight ) quarters ( Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VH 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages ( from the king’s or judge’s point of view ) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law ( vyavaharapada ) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 

384. snwtwr w i ^ sre^rsHr- 
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led by them and lastly the decision.*®* When a litigant comes 
before the conrt at a proper time (i e. when the oonrt is sitting ) 
and makes his bow, he ( the king or judge ) should®” address 
him as follows “ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you ? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man ! By whom, 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by ( the judge ) 
with the sabhyas and brahmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he ( the judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon ( the defendant )”. 
These observations are made by Eat. ( 86-88 ). Whatever a« 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love ( or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar. n. 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nar. ( L 52-54 ), Br, Eat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra ( IV. 5‘102-106 ) and others. A few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants®®’ either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff ( on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c. ) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna ) another person himself comes 
forward ( as defendant ). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old ( beyond 70 ), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 

386. 3»mw; sum ^viwa- 

Rmr II ( I. 36 ). For explanation, vide H. p. 29, w- P- 75. 
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religioas rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune ( such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative ), one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
( religious ) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman who is young and whose family is in 
straitened oiroumstanoes or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I. 53 ) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
^ and soldiers engaged in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases some 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti- 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally^”. A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes ( vide Eat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. C. II. p 34, Apararka p. 607. ) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendant’s default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with. ^ But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance ( as 
above) theii- relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 

390. Compare sec. 132 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (Act V of 1908} 
for exemption of certain women from personal appearance. 

390 a. Compare the Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) Act ( IV of 1925). 

391. Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 5 ( for quotations about most of these rules), 
Apararka p 606, Par. M. Ill p. 51, Vyavahara-mayukha pp. 9-10. 
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appointed by them ( such as a pupil, seivaat &c. ) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. ^ But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
( vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C, II. p. 34 ). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Fitamaha). 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law- 
suit for another, ho is liable to be fined As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor's wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persoxis whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regelated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro- 
cedure of the courts were appeinted ( viyukta ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigation. In the com. of Asahaya as edited by Ealyanabhatta 
on Nar. ( rnadana 4 ) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the’smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Fro* 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 ( Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5, 114-117 
some important rules are given the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16, 1/20, 1/40, 1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative ; one who knows 
dharma^astra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these ; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will ; if the representa- 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be fined In the ‘Questions of Milinda’ ( S. B- 


394. 

w n vwr i(bn i vit ggRf^’Si 
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^ IV. 3. 114-117. The words ijft present 
a difficelty. Probably there is a compound of qft with 

395. The story in the com. on Kar. is as follows: In Kitaliputra (modern 
FatnS) a brahmana named Sridbara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten tnousand drammas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
' name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb- 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by bis 
maternal nncles. They were advised by a brahmana who bad a smattering 

' of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdhara * Don’t pay even a rupee to the 
creditor Sridbara, I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. ’ The uncles replied ' if you save us, we shall give yon a thousand 
drammas as a reward ’. When the 2ad month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Sridbara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied ‘Yon cannot claim even the principal 
(from the gteat^^randson of the original borrower), mnch less interest*. 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uncles, said "Narada declares 
(^dana 4) 'grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) ceases from the fourth On hearing this Sridbara was stunned, 
but gathering bis wits filed a suit in the court and bad summonses issued 

(Contnmed on the next page) 
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E. vol. 36 p. 238 ) there is a passage about certain b/dkktuis ui 
the ‘city of Righteonsness ' (dhammanagara) who are styled 
‘ dhammapanikas ’ ( dealers in dhamaa ) and are described as 
follows : ‘ ( Bhikkhus ) , who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha; such bhikkhus are called, 0 king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
‘ dhammasetthino’ (bankers of dharma), which word reminds us ol 
the sresthin in the Mrcchakatika. The dhammapanikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as Bmartadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation Il'of 1827 
and by Schedule III to the Bombay Pleaders’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVH of 1920 ). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Gtovernment was the Bengal Regulation Vn of 1793 which defin- 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of vakdels (which word 
originally means ‘ agent ’). ' 

I 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
the summoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand; up to meet the claim (i. e. e about to abscond 
or may abscond ) that is to be investigated ( or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


( Cbniinued from the last page ) 

to Mabidhara, great-grandson of Devadbara, and bis uncles. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) 'why don't 
you pay the interest to Sridhara ’ ? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdbara, who said that he and bis ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court 'I rely on Narada's 
words (quoted above], and Mahidhara being the fourth from Devadbara 
(including the latter) is not liable to pay Bhatta Smarta^kbara laughed at 
this and said ‘Smartadurdbara, you ve not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000 drammas 

I 

lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as be is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the ancestor’s debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who is the fourth from the borrower, excluding the latter from 
computation ) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-grand-father ' 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratifica- 
tion, Smartadurdbara and hie proteges lost the case. 
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wh .0 diBiegards the words of the claimant. This is called 
asedha which is explained by the Mit. on Taj. EL 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viz, restraint as to 
place (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple ), as to time ( e. g. you must present yourself 
bn the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (j)ra. 
vasa ) a journey ( till the suit is decided ) and restraint from 
doing certain actions ( e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit)®**. 
The rules about asedha are laid down by NSr. ( I. 47-54), Br. 
Oj. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. H. pp. 30-31 ), Kat. 103-110 ( all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. C. R pp. 30-31). Nar. (1.54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. Karada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order ( asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
jnroceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to ElSt, that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river ford, or to a forest, 
to a bad place ( infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (Nar. 1. 49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. ( 120 ) 
says ‘ A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized ; it should be delivered over to the opposing litigant ( if 
he be trustworthy ) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party When the defendant comes 
pn being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judges (Pitanidha q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to be taken from both w^ho would be capable of carrying 


396. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo- 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 

'Order 38 of the Indian Chil Pro Code of 1908) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would he able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false (Taj. 
IL 10-11 ). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyapala) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every day ( Kat. 117 q. by Mit, on Taj. IL 10 ), The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties ( Elat. 114-116 q, by 
Mit. on Yaj. IE. 57 ): ‘ the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant ), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king's business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person ( of any caste ) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts ( bath, sandhya worship &c. ) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas ( Kat, 119 
q. in Par. M, HI. 58 ). 

When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names ( of parties ), caste &c. ( Yaj. IL 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
( including the grievance as stated in the beginning ). ^ The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. pakm, bhasa, 
praiijfid ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 6 ). Sometimes the word ‘ purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa ( as in Kat. 131, Nar. H. 1 ). Vadin and 
prativadin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
vadin sometimes means ‘a litigant’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Artkin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and abkiyoldr ( attacker ) are synonyms of mdin, and pratyarthm 
and (Ahxyiikla (attacked) are synonyms of prativadin. Kat. 
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Concerning jAaints 

( 130-131 ) says that the judged should have the plaint written 
down on a board ( or on the ground ) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf ( palni 
loaf or bark or paper ) when it is corrected ( after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of ) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled.*™ It appears from the Vyavaharatattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika ( Act IX ) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the sresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena was killed by Csradatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply ^ 
(Nar. n. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (IIL 1) downwards. 
Kaut. *** states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due ) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other. Kat. ( 127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. n. 6 and Apararka p. 608 ) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place ( town or village in 
which the property is situated ), situation ( boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &c. ), the caste ( of both parties ), names, 

fits: II • vi'fwwH sa; R^fH^srqii 

qnrVT- q. by Vt n. 6, the Znd. by ^ei° on ifi, 11. 6 

and both by ennii p. 611, <nr nt- MI. pp. 63-67. 
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402. Under the Civil Pro. Code, Order VI. r. 1 7 (Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the suit. The ancient 
ladian rul6 was somewhat stricter. 
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the dwelling place ( of the parties ), the measure ( so many 
nivarkinas &c. ), the name of the field, ( names of ) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 134-126, Br. (q. in Sm. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 394 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each oase^. 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VII rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless tht 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises ). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(HI. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, Nar. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yftj, IT, 43 and Visnudbarma - 
sutra VI. 30-31 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor ( but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor should 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed ( as dfird, compensa- 
tion or court fee)*”®. Wlien the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor 
bad to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine ; but if the plaintiff turns out to be a 
false claimant { i. e. the relationship and the amount of the debt 
are not proved ) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as inucb 
as the amount claimed by him (Yaj. II. 11). Nar. also ( IV. 133 ) 
says*® that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 
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do BO through wickedness or malice, should be made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. 0. 
IL p. I'Jl says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VUL 139 gives milder 
rules : ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent Manu VUI. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
Irule ( which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VHL 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c. ). In suits other than for 
debts such fiues are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. H. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, II. 33, II. 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj. IL 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them was fined panca-bandM i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribes*® that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
simiiar reasons he has to pay a fine of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition ( and 
called no witnesses ) and further the defeated party has to pay 
the costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi* 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years®*. 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ‘Way to justice’ p. 17 ) is as appli- 
cable to modern India as to England ‘ the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources ; while in the case 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves’. 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HI. 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s oontumelyi 
the pangs of despised love, the law’s delays’ ) enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evUs of human life. In modern 
India as in England before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Eaut (HL 1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case ( by evidence ) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court) ; that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas ; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for parokta ( viz. 
paRcabandha or daiabandha as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant. A similar rule is laid down in Manu VHI. 58. 
Yaj. H 12 prescribes that disputes relating to sahasa ( killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women ( about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves ), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. Nar. L 45 is to 
the same effect. Nar. I. 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
PitSmaha (q. in Sm. C. H. p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama XIU. 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, when the defendant does no^ 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For the enormons delay In the disposal of even simple proceedings 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. XIJT. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness.*” Kat. ( 145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. 0. II. p. 42, Par. M. HI pp. 69-72 ) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6, 12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
tbht even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
'adjournments than one may be granted in suoh cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should be granted ; that if the act of Gk>d 
(dcdm) or the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Kaut., Kat. and Sukra 
( IV. 5. 167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount*” to denial 
of justice ( dharrmuyapaJtti, lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows : first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
hie reply; when both have finished, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( Kat. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. HI. p. 58 ). 
The four stages {padas ) of a law-suit, acc. to Yaj. H. 6-8, and 
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Br. axe named bluisapadu ( the plaint ), vUccrapMa ( the reply ), 
kriyapada (the adducing of evidence), nadhya&ddlU*^'^ or nirvayu 
(the decision) ; while Est. 31 states them as purvapaksa, uttaru, 
pratyakalita and kiiya. PratySkalita means ‘ discussion ur 
consideration among the sahhyas about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla- 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the mnia of the plaintiffs L e. the suit of a brEhmana is first 
taken up (Manu VIIL 24). Eaut. L 19 states*'* that the causes of 
temples ( or idols ), ascetics, heretics, brihmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
Eat. ( 122 q. in Sm. G. U. p. 35, Par. M. ni. p. 59 ) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest. Eaut. IQ. 20 went*'^ so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), brahmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time ( i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes ), place, or ( long ) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com- 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the penchant of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

Eat. (136 quoted by Apararka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 
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the mention of the time and place ( of the cause of action ), that 
omits the statement of the material ( drai/ya, which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in ( stat- 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed ( to the 
interests or usages ) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavalM,rapadaB.*^* Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated (pak^hasa)*^^ and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown { or 
imaginary ) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
o5 action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( Kat. 140 q. by Mit. on Yaj. H. 6, Par. M. HL 61 ). NSr. JL 8 
also points out the faults ( dosos ) of a plaint and explains them 
( n. 9-14 ). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
sastra. Manu ( VIII. 299-300 ) prescribing the same punish- 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by the husband, father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a legal proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on 


416. If a plaintiff states ‘ the defendant stole my gold, I deposited a 
thousand drammas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to me 
without being its owner there is a joinder of three vyavabarapadas viz. 
sieya.ntksepa, usvamivihraya. This is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint. All that is meant is that the trial of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, but one after another 
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flimsy or trompery grounds. Brhaspati**’ says that a plaint 
that is nh-arthaka ( i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de rmtimis non curat lex 
( the law does not take account of trifles ) also embodied in 
sec. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff ( Yaj. H. 7, Nar. II. 2 ). This is called 
utfara ( reply ) or pratipak^ (Nar. II.2). When time may ^ be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must possess the following 
characteristics viz, it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences ), A reply is of four 
kinds, ( 1 ) mithya ( of denial ), sampratipatti or salya ( confession 
or admission ), karaya or pratyaLoskandana ( of special plea or 
demurrer ), prannyaya or purvanyaya ( of former judgment or rex 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms ( Nar. 11. 5 ) 
viz. ( 1 ) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint ) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present ( when the transact- 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ). I was then 
not born. The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 
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time of Kat., who provides ( 144 ) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it { should he held by the court that it ) is admitt- 
ed (by the defendant When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters ( or facts ) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. The same is designed by some as 
adharyn or udhnrija ( rendering futile ) of the plaint. For ex- 
• ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a ( former ) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered ) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself t e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 172 ).'*^* In a reply of admission there are only two stages 
of vijaoahava viz. the plaint and the reply ; there is no need of 
proof ( so there is no kiiydiiada ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course ( and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, nirmtia ). Kat. ( 173-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit. 
( on Yaj. IL 7 ), Apararka pp. 613-614, Sm. C. IL pp. 43-46 and 
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other digests quote long passages from Eat., Br., Harlta, Vyasa 
and others on faults of vUcan and illustrate them at length. 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faults i.s 
' Sankara’ (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges ‘ the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, ’ and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed ’. Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of^ 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment. This is a aankara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not be 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. 11. 7, Par. M. in. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with cases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by sama ( conciliatory words ), hheda ( threats ) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may be declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
peissed against^® him. Kaut. (HI. 1), Yaj. H. 9, Nar. 1,55, 
Eat. (163) state that a defendant cannot** raise a counter-claim 
{pratyabhiyoga) as he has not met the attack of the 

plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already died, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, sakasa ( death or grievous hurt by a weapon &c. ), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. H 29, 
Nar. IV. 93, Sukra IV. 5. 120 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son ( or other representative ) who takes 
his estate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment ( to make up 
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throe generations &c. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership ) *27 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant became 
what is called him (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, Nar. IL 33 
speaks of five kinds * 2 * of /djj^ one who changes his state" 
ments ( or pleading ), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence ( i. e. avoids investigation ), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
^runs away when summoned. Nar. I. 56-61, IL 24 explain some 
of these and other him parties. Kat. 202 ( q. by Sm. C. H p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5, 10 
12, 16 and 20 panas. Nar. IL 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out ot wrath ( manyukrta i e. in criminal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. III. 1, Manu VIII. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut. 
calling the several actions causes of parokta ( defeat ). Vide 
Yaj. n. 16, Sukra IV. 5. 136, Kat 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
MvamOvns, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br. and Kat. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 
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court : if they did so they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( court fees ). But a compromise with the court’s permis- 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the sabhyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br.*® says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one . 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ’ ( Sm. C. IX. 
p. 50 ). What a party sets out to establish is called sadliya and 
the means whereby the claim ( of the litigant ) in its entirety is 
established is called sadhana ( Kat. 213 in V. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. 11. 7 
and Nar. II. 27 say that the party ( on whom the burden of 
proof lies ) should immediately ( after the reply is given ) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pada) is called kriya i. e. proof. Sadhya 
and kdrya are synonyms, kriya and sadham also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apararka p. 616, Vyasa in Sm. C. U. p. 54 ), The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harita ( q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, Apararka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and In a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
Nar. n. 31. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to be proved by him who 
asserts it ( bhampratijitavadina eca ktiya ). Yaj. II. 22, Nar. 11. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. ( in Sm. C. II. p. 54 ), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu- 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
( Vas. 16. 10 also ), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. 11. 22, Nar. 11. 29, Kat, 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine ' means, the king ( or 
judge ) has to accept human means and not divine ; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof though reaching 
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( or covering ) only a portion ( of the allegations in the plaint X 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground ( Eat. 318-319 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 33 ). This latter rule is based on the- 
proposition laid down in Yaj. IL 20 and Yisnudharmasutra VL 33 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim ‘ omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem ’. *** Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof. Eat. 339 ( q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 23, Apararka p. 629 ) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to sahasa, assault or' 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Eat. 230 ( q. in 
Sm. 0. IL p. 51 ) provides that, in the case of a person guil^ of 
a5hasa perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Eat. 225-228 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 23, Apararka 
p. 629, Sm. C. II. pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans ) and of groups ( of brahmanaa ), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses ; enjoyment ( or possession ) alone is weightier in 
the case of the making and ( the use of ) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like ( i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
of taking back a thing after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prize fighting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 204 wd n. 367, where a half verse from 
the drama Vikramorvas'iya (IV. 17) is quoted coDtaining the same propositioa 
and it is shown thatNirada as quoted in V. M. p. 311 and Par. M. III. p.203 
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The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardeshir v. The Collector of Surat 
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of pro6f are witnesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marici 
( q. by Sm. C. IL 60, Y. P. p. 141 ) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
document ( should be executed as it ) enables the person ( in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt^ (even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, lY of 1882 ) requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. Narada lY. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each jp^-amana : 
‘ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidenca) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes’. The comparative strength of the several kinds 
of evidence is well put by Brhaspati*®: ‘ Witnesses are superior 
to inference ( circumstantial evidence ), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these Eat. 221 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. U. 80 and 
Y. P. p. 80 ) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
( strong ground of proof ) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judtcata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Pr. Amareshwar Thakur's 
‘ Hindu Law of Evidence ’ ( Calcutta, 1933 ). 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian Brahml alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Muller’s theory ( ' History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’ p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to Panini was thoroughly 
exploded by Goldstuckor in ' Panini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ and was later on abandoned by Max Muller himself. 
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Then Bflhler ( in ‘ the Origin of the Indian BrShml alphabet ’ ) 
started the theory that BrShml was derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. C. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist 
India ' chapters VH and VUE ). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Buhler ; vide Cambridge 
History of India, Vol.I.p. 141 (1922). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori- 
ly deciphered yet ) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian era and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet discovered ( vide Annals 
of B. 0. R. Institute, Vol. XL p. 32 ff ). This is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Brahml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmasastras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gant. X1TT 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16. 10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23, 
ysj, II. 22 mention hkhita (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VIII. 51 uses the word harava in the sense of 
document ( arthepciiyayaMSnam tu, karanerut vibhamtam ), in 
Vm. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 
IX. 232 to fabricated royal edicts ( kutaiasana ). Kaut. has a 
special chapter (II 10) on royal writings ( Sasana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the king’s scribe, on the 
contents of an ofiBcial document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In L 11 Xaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter (patra, a leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material ) and in 1 19 states that consmtfc 
tionby letter [patra) with the council of ministers sh^d be 

held in the fifth part of the day. In II. 7 Kaut. adi^es the con- 
struction of rooms with shelves for books conteming 

(oksapaMarnndKindkipuetakasthammmrayet). Vide also Kaut, 

TT 21 n 30 IV 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
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in the sense of document and gives a rule whi^ is the same as 
Yftj E 23- Yaj. I. 319 speaks of land grants being written or 
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engraved on cloth or copperplate. Megasthenes (McCtindle 
p. 69 ) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what he was told, since in another place ( p. 83 ) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar- 
ly Strabo ( XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrate that Xeatchus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the Taxila plate of Moga ( identified with Moa of the Sakas ) 
and is not later than 130 B. 0. Vide E. I. Vol. IV, p. 54 and 
Bapson’s ' Indian coins ’ p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and patra for more 
permanent use, as Eat. ( p. 393, n. 400 above ) states that the 
first information was to he written on a board with chalk and 
.the formal plaint on a leaf (po^m). The Lalitavistara (10th 
chap. p. 143, B. I ed. ) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
phalakam-adaya ). 

Yaj. n. 84-94, Nar. IV. 69-75 and 1 35-146, Br., Kst. 249-312, 
Sukra II. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. Nar. ( IV. 70-71 ) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. Br. ( q, in V. P. p. 141 ) says that, since people 
begin to entertain doubts ( about a transaction ) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
Writing material [patra ). The Lalitavistara ( about 2nd or 3rd 
century AD.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is Brahml ( lOth chap. p. 143 ). 
Nar,, Br., and ^kra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Brahml (it was created by 
Brahma), Sukra II. 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways. Visnu ^ Dh. S, 
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,711. 3 divides documents into three kinds viz. those written 
before the king ( i, e. by public ofScers ), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a state office by a scribe appoint- 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. ( q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May. 
p. 24 ) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nat. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another ; ( the first of these is valid ) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer (lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern- 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sangraha, the 
Mit. on Y&j. n. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rajakiya ( public ) and jampada ( private or of the common 
people ). The V, Mayukha (p. 24) says that lauMka and janapada 
are synonyms and janapada document is of two kinds Viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own hand and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta- 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Yaj. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into s^na and ciraka. The first is 
the same as rajakiya (described in Yaj. 1 318-320 ) and ciraka is 
practically the same as janapada writing. On Yaj. H 89 the Mit . 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Yaj. II. 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho- 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Yaj. n. 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like ^ould be written down by mutual agreement, that 
the creditor's name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, Uthi ( day ), the names, 
miste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N, N. (the execu- 
tant) son of so and so, that an even number ( i e. not less than 
two ) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa- 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (Nar. q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 87 and by Vy. Nit. 
p. 87 without name ), Bajakiya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V, P. p. 141, V. May. p, 24) 
viz. iosona (a royal grant of land), jayapatra (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit ), prasdda-pa/7'a (a deed showing the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person ) ; aoc. to 
Vasistha ( q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 53 and V. May. p. 28 ) it is of four 
kinds viz. iasatia, jayapatra, ajnapalra (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches ), prajUdpanapatra ( a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a purohita, teacher, learned 
brahmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. sasana, jayapatra, ajnapatra, prar 
jfiapanapatra and prasadapatia. Kaut. in H. 10 speaks of seve- 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajnapana 
( request by a messenger about what another prays ), ajnapatra 
( as above ), paridam ( honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
pariham ( remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), msrstilekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of some t^U3t^vorthy person as his own ), pra- 
vrttika ( convoying information about some portentous happen- 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pratilekha (reply in 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), sarvutraga (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H, of Dh. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The janapada writings are divided into various sortsi 
seven ( acc. to Br. q. by Apararka p. 683, Sm. C. U. p. 60 ) or eight 
( aco. to Vyasa in Sm. 0. H p. 59 ) and the Sm. C. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may be many more 
varieties. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 305), Kat. ( 254-257 ) and others 
mention and define the following janapada writings ; bhSga- or 
vibKagapatra (deed of partition), danapatra (deed of gift). 
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lcraiiapab’a{BaA.6 deed},SdAanapa<ra or adAtpaAYi(deed of pledge or^ 
mortgage), dhiUpatra or sainuUpatra (deed of convention, which Is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), clasapatra (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rvxdekM ot uddKSrpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
aiuddMpatra (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per- 
formed), sand/!»pa27-a (deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made ), siniapatra ( deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), upagata (a receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the whole or part of a debt, 
Yaj. n. 93 ), aramd/i/pofm (a sub-mortgage i. e. where the mort- 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over tbe former deed to his own creditor). 
The two branches of private documents (jSnapada) are either 
draka or not ciraka ; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sangraha q. by Sm. 
0. n. p. 59, Par. M. IH. p. 127 ). Vide n, 437 above and aikra IL 
299-318 and IV. 5. 172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But aoc. to Vyasa quoted by Sm. 0. IL p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata ( a 
receipt ), svahasta (written by the executant himself), Sdhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, viSuddhipatra. Some 
works like the Vyavaharasara (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word as draka and not cirahi. It was so called ( viz. cirdka ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree). If the proper word is draka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time (ram) as compared with 
purely private dociunents. ‘Ciraka’ in this last sense seems to 
be equal to ‘ sthSnakrta ’ of other writers. 

Nat.*® IV. 136, Visnu. Dh. S. VH 11 and Kat. (252) require 
that a document is held valid which is not adverse to the cus- 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 
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regarding pledges (and other transactions) and the sequence 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm. C. II. p. 59 applies the word parlcarv4ha 
( on which five are recorded ) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
Sarasvativilasa p. 114 holds that janiMrv4hotoa consists in 
having the creditor, debtor, witnesses ( as one item ), scribe and 
the matter to be written. Harlta and VySsa ( q. in Sm. C. IL 
p. 59 ) employ the dual ( saksinau ), while Y&j. H. 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there should be more witnesses. ViSva-* 
rupa reads ‘asamah* in Yaj. IL 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. Nar, IV. 137, Visnu*® Dh. S. VII. 6-10, Br. 
( S, B. £. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23. ), Est. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent. Visnu Dh. S. (VII. 8-9) and Kst. 273 (q. by V. M. 
p. 338, Apararka p. 686, Par. M. ffl. p. 131 ) state that a docu- 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nar. rv. 145, Kat. ( 306-307 ), Samvarta ( both quoted by 
Apararka pp. 691-^92 ) and B^ ( S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31 ) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the ( terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving ( a matter ) by a docu- 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 
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were allowed to overrule the force of dooumente there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions^. If there is 
a conflict among documents then a jampada document ( written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a janapada one ( Vyasa q. by Sm. C. IL p. 66, S. V. p. 133 ). , ; 

Yaj. n. 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Eat. 313 (q. by Apafarka 
p. 687 ) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
Stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written ( if both parties agree') ; 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 143 and Eat. 
( 283 q. by Sm. 0. II. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the*attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc- 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has 'to 
explain his custody of it ( Vyasa q. by Apararka p. 690, Sm. C. 
IL 66). Eat. (308 q. by Sm. C. IT. p. 65) says^* that just as the reflec- 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were real 
though it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling ( the genuine writing of a person ). Vyasa ( in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. 0. IL 65 ) and Br. { S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 


441. w arfwii i Bevaw; wrai 

I wim. q. by awuH p. 692; < iw « v « w u iirt figgqS i 

fitRUait W It ttM q- by p. 692, Compare 

sec, 92 of the Indian Evidence Act The poet Magha gives expression in his 
own laconic way to the same idea in i 

fiU p iOTu n. 70. 

442. Compare sec. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it can 
be given. 

443. ^ qpvh I iN qji4<i i t'wW Utrs n 

q. by sntiw p. 690. 

444. qifilFir qWT I cTUf gigai 

qWT: • qtrWT® in 6^1 *7. p. 148, vqq, fw. p. 91 (it attributes 

the verse to WRq'). 
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▼V. 20-21 ) say the same thing and add that doooments have to 
be carefully scrutinized and that no certain conclusion can he 
established by documents alone ( in every case ), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these 
(women and others) and that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu- 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci- 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses, 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs ( in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings ), the previous transactions between the par- 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui- 
sition of the subject matter in dispute ( Yaj. U 92, Visnu Dh. 
a VII 12, Nar. IV. 143-144, Kat. 283 q. in Mit» on Yaj. H. 92 ). 
V4nu Dh. S. (VIl 13) and Kat.**® 285-286 ( q. by Apararka 
pp.' 689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by ( a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document ) with other specimens of their bandwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. Kat. 
287 ( q. by Aparaka p. 689, Sm. C. II. p. 64 and Par. M. Ill 
p. 134) states the striking**^ rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe ) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king’s seal 
or that of royal ofScers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec, 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Registra- 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested docnments. 

446. aw w iw mwl gtgy. 

BB5PI: • I iIBBIgBV- 

II WWT. quoted by nr. Hr. P- 339, aiirri^ pp. 689-690, qn- Br. III. 
p. 134 ; II p. 63 ascribes the 2nd to stTiS. Compare sec. 89 and 73 

(for proof of handwriting by comparison) of the Indian Evidence Act. 

447. B%^ i^sT: I awBwi: a ik 

^5 '9 • a«tWT. quoted by arariB p. 689, if. p. 64. 
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Haisa ( E. 1. VII. p. 155, 158 ), and from the Tarachandi Book 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mahsnayaka Fratapadhavaladeva 
(in E. L XX. Appendu Bo. 340 ) of sainuai 1235 which declares 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya^ 
oandra of Xanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in 1 A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Eat. 
or Brhaspati by the digests ) state that when a loan ( recorded in 
a document ) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen ( by any body ) nor read out ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. Nar. IV. 141 is vary similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 ( q. by Par. M. JJL 136, Mit on Yaj. IL 24, Apararka 
p. 690-691 ) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
or pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. K vol. 33 p. 302 
V. 25 ) both quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
be declared ( pointed out ) by the disputant at the ( proper ) time 
( i. e. when they are produced ), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sabhyas at the time ( of the consideration of 
the evidence ) by reference to the rules of the siastra, Yaj. U 
93-94, Visnu Dh. S. VI 25-26 prescribe that when a debtor 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents was 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX. 
232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minars and brihmanas. Yaj. IL 295 ( = Matsya 227. 202 } 


VI. as-36. 
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plfiB&ribes this highest fine for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
Sankha also prescribes death or the excision of a litnb 
for fabrication of documents ( q. by V. R pp. 298, 369 ), 

; : 'Far detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
tnedieval India two papers in the Annals of B. 0. B. Institute, 
VOl. IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Moiety, 'voL 18 pp. 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER XII 


BHUKTI OR BHCKJA ( possession ). 

Accotding to Gaut. X. 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure ( appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner ) and find- 
ing ( i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of brahmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner ), that conqu^t in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaisya or sndra are 
also additional modes. Yas. 16. 16 mentions eight modes. £r. 
( quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
V, 2 ) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
viz. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour ( i. e. conquest ), 
through the wife ( as dowry ), inheritance ( from an ancestor ) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada ( q. in Sm. C. XL 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence^’ has prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession, Possession ( bhukU ) may be with title ( gogomo ) 
or without title ( anaqumU ), Agama means ‘ origin ’ or * source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title Manu VUI. 200, 
Yaj. n. 27, Nar. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Eat. 317 (q. in Sm. 0. II p. 73 and Par. M. Ill p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one’s right to that property is 
indefeasible ( N5r. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C, n. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


4'49. Vide Lalubhai v. Bat Amrit I. L. R, Z Bom. 299, 304 ff., where 
14 t. Justice West enters on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines oi tbe 
Mit, and the Vyavabaramayulcha on title and possession, 

450. wvetss maiTfWimqs aiurHs » {Jim. on rjf ii. 27 ; 

I sniijfl gr v r Qff i D t iwgrwsrp. 22A 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership (with ceitaiu 
exceptions to be noted later on). Vyasa and Pitamaha**^ 
declare that possession in order to be valid mnst have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest ( by another person) 
and in the presence ( i. e. before the very eyes ) of the opponent 
( q. in Mit. on Yaj. n. 27 and Aparaika p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily ( Yaj. II. 27 ). Nar. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difSculty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nar. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man’s title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
without possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., Harita and Pitamaha.^^ Nar. 
( IV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession , and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession ( which even a 
thief can assert ) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long possessiou 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 


451. ^ gt^ri 

*tFV«n « If. q- by n. p 70. 

452. 4rni*rt i qrvfSndmuTyrer vai^r hi*i 

n "iw q- by n. p. 71. TMs is also cited by the mHT. on VT. 

II. 27 (without name), (vemw has almost the same words 
qiraT w w gRbs ii 

II. p. 70. 

453. t niu mv; mqHs re%- 

mraviq * ft. in wnr- p. 126, *v. t. p. 153 : tr smar erserfrw 

t^sit 

I «q v R«wt " both q. by 

II. p. 70, ^r. fir. p. 131. The fit. which' regarded trifurusa- 
bhoga as equal to 60 years (p. 128) briefly explains the strength of title 
and possession as follows : iTtanv «<{ i a s"q in I -flriW 

4rr*qH < fWW' g%: invtqif i < 93 ? ft *nnw. tnt* 

«i5di& fitfpt • P. 132. 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership.^®* The Mit 
on Yaj. n. 37 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
( i. e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept, says that he 
fccepts and takes physical possession ). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable articles as gold, clothes &c. 
But in the case of a field physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed against the man in posseBsion 
who has no title and who has not been in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possesBor 
proves possession for that period he will succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purchased from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though without possession 
will prevail over the later one, acc. to Yaj. IL 33. But when 
it is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession has 
been uninterruptedly with a man’s ancestors for three genera- 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore 
possession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
acc. to the Mit. and other works, but title without posses- 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law ’. It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and not 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
possession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (3) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


454. Id English Law antU the year 1845 ( 8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106, 
see. 2) land could in theory be conveyed in no other method than by 
delivery Of possession and no deed or conveyance was in itself of any effect. 
Vide Salmond's Jurisprudence, 9th ed. 1937, p. 620. 
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nothins to show thelre was title to begin with ) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the possession for three generations ( but with some 
possession ) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses- 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
■to prove the origin. The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. II. 24 literally 
translated means ‘ loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner's very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels ( reBult.s 
under similar circumstances) in ten years ’. Manu VIII. 147-148 
and Narada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
' If the owner of anything silently looks on ( i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it(i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property being lost by 
his conduct ( vyuruhara ) comes to belong to the enjoyer ’. 
Gaut. Xn. 34 has almost^*® the same words as Manu VIII. 148, 
Sahkba (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passage-^ 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years’ adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide Nar. IV. 86-87 cited ( on p. 318 above ). 
Nar. ( IV. 89 ) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


4S5. Under the Law of England ‘ Time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ' was considered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard I. This was a verj 
inconvenient and absurd rule which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 ( 2 and 3 William IV, chap. 71 ) whereby the rights- 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years' uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act ( except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made under a deed ). By French I.aw the time of ^memory 
was held to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond's Jurisprudence (9th ed. of 1937 ) p. 265- 
tuttey. 

‘^S6. sntsvUinisv^ » «ir* xii. 34 ; irnnmt 

q g^a ' * ' * ' *** '^ ' 5ff q- « R ?• 208. 
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to be supported by title only during smMakala (during human 
memory), but in cases beyond human memory possession con-' 
tinned successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document (or other 
title), VisnuDh. S. V. 187 is in similar*®’ terms. The Mit. 
on Yaj. (IL 27) says that arnartatcala is a period of 100 years,' 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possession for less than 
pne hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to prove title, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with, 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvatl- 
vil&sa ( p. 124 ) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption of lawful origin*®*. 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrticandrika*®* (H. p, 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years’ possession in- 
stead of 100 years’, Acc. to a smrti quoted by it each genera- 
tion means 35 years and so when Narada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant ( acc. to Sm. C. ). 
Visnu Dh. S. V. 187, Kat. (327) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Kat, ( 321 q. by Mit. on Yftj, H, 27, Apa- 
rSrka p. 636) states 'in oases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession must be accompanied with title 

457. fwfirrv 5 VT i st aw sw- 

V n-a^t ig; » V. is?. The same is ascribed to both and 

sfiTWiVsi by nr. W- p. 341. The swf. m. p. 130 ascribes it to armfirw- 
•458. 

VTti I wqvigti qqHi e r wgirnTtevgrr^supr^ viwnhrtfim wTrw&sr i wswvtfi- 
fg^nr p. 124 ; these words are apparently taken from the sitV. fe p. 73. 
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(in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending oyer three 
generations in succession ( is independent proof of ownership ), 
mnce there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) 
Vide also Br. ( in S, B. E. voL 33 p. 313 verses 26-38 ), ‘ Three 
generations' is a vague expre^ion. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years and if the great-grandfather took possession wrongfully and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one al ter 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses- 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore Kat. in another verse (318, q. by AparSrka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155 ) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years become.s firm ( indepen- 
dent means of proof of ownership ). Thus tripiinisa-Iiliofia or 
pUrvalmimagaUi-blioija ( in Yaj. ll. Zl ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a tiuu- beyond human memory 
(asmUrta-ka/a ) and is equal to 60 years acc. to Kat., Vyasa and 
a few other smcti writers Narada (q, by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation mean.s twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by Sm. (J. Jl. p. 72) says it means thirty 
years. It will be noticed from the above that early authors like 
Gaut, Manu., Yaj. appear to lay dow n 20 yeans’ adverse enjoy- 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like Nar. and Kat. require sixty year.s 
enjoyment. In order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should he reconciled 
as far as possible, the writer.s of cotnmentarie.s and digests from 
Visvarupa and Medhatithi (on Manu Vlll. 148) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Yaj. II. 24 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on po.s.^'ession and others on title. There are 
at lea.st three explanations. Apararka (pp, 631-632), Kulluka 
and Raghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 2U 
years’ adverse pij.s ;e.ssion there is lu-s of ownership ( I. e. there 


460. «t ^riv hhui i 
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is smltn}iain)‘^\ The 2nd explanation ig that the meaning ef 
Yaj. n. 24 is that after 20 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all thiit Yaj. II. 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent ( upebsa ) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes wrongful possession. This view 
•was first started by Visvarupa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of requiring vigilance in the asser- 
tion of ones’ rights ; that is there is only loss of the suiji 
( vyavaharahani ). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri- 
buted to Nar. and the word iiiarufinra in it and in Mann VIII. 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or.be 
decided by the judges in a law coixrt and do not intend to say 
that the decision would be just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mit. ( followed 
by the Vyavaharamayukha, Mitramisira and several other.S|) 
which explains that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but of the produce of it ( ther-e is only ‘ plial(^ 
liaiii ’ ) i. e. if without protest the owner allows a stranger to 
remain in possession before his very eyes for twenty yeans and 
then he brings a suit, he may succeed iii getting back his land 
but he would lose his claim to the profits of the land The Mit., 
the VyavaMramatrka and V. P, (pp, 157-165) contain very 
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elaboiate discussions on Yaj. H 24; but considerations of space 
'forbid any further reference to them. The V. connects 
Yaj. II. 24 with the preceding verse (viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Yaj. n. 24 ) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with tlie seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). &lkara ( as stated 
in the Vyavaharamatrka ) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations (or sixty years) applied only where the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point out that Yaj. II. 24 
( who employs the words ‘ pasyatah ’ and ‘ abruvatah ’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the owner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 years’ possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of Nar. IV. 87 quoted above 
(p. 318) shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr- 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha- 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing. But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘ whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations ( i. e. by three ancestors) including the father 
cannot be recovered by the owner from the person ( who is the 
4th in succession ) because it has gone through three lives in 
succession’ ; a text of Harita states ‘what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back (from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations ’. These 
two are relied upon by those whe hold long possession as leading 
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to an inference of title (iripuru^-bhuMvQdinah, as Meib&tithi' 
on Manu 'VUI. 148 calls them). These like the 'Vyavahara- 
tattva and 'Vivadaoandra^® who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhatithi says ‘ there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and ( if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
tllat the ancient possession originated in gift or the like’. 
The Mit. on Yaj. II. 27 ( which is svutmmdi ) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harita and 
Narada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be inteifered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Real Property Limita- 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 'William IV chap, 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one’s rights however 
prescribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone too far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owner Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the wrongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for po.ssession causing loss of 


46S. wwTi^wvgiRi *n*r: !WiDi&q--awnv5ufg 

• *r ii ( mr? «• )-ffS i 

warr HinuK i awvivtmwvHnftwwti aw a^aefiura ?cvi- 

vijWa «if3rripfm; sunwiSrar i apv g 

v ai m 'W v' t V if ; i wrn; wdHhii • fiWrv vf i gen gwsveiritfu i 

at aw wgu: ii yta awarat i p. 134. vide note 

457 above for the verse 

460. Vide The Secretary of State for India v. Debendra Cal Khan 
61 1. A. p. 78 at p. 82 ( =36 Bom. L. R. 249) and Srischandra Kandy v. 
Baijnath, 63 1. A. 40 at p. 44 ( =37 Bom. L, R, 323). 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property ( provided tlierc wa^? 
uo permissive origin, kmiialiitda) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movables"'®. This idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im- 
portance of possession. Marici states"'® that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu "VIII. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained a.s Iwing applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrow er. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justiiuiu 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by cjuiet posses- 
sion bona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property'*’. Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ow nership of movables and posse.ssion 
during ten years (if partie:! resided in the same province) nr 
during twenty years ( if they did not) gave the owner-ship ol 
imniovahle property. 

Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 314 verso 31 ) lays clown the propos-i- 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possc'ssion and 
is dispossessed liy another tlien lie may snccoecl in a lawsuit 
on the .strength of hi.s prior i)ns.sc.‘’sinn providc’il tJio dispns‘T's.sor 
does not establish continuous po-’so.ssion for throe gemoratinn' 
This is similar to a, mit in ejectment conic mplnteil by Art. 14 i 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B. PI. vol. 3a p. 310 v. 11) and Kat. 33o ( both fiuotcJ 
by Apararka p. 637, V. 1^. p. 166 ) state tluit what is enjoyed by a 
man’s agnates and cognates and lii-. own people does not pa^s 
to their owiiprship by tbeir mere po«sefesion ; one •ilioiilcl regard 

467. sra ^f^qT^lTO'TfTTB' I ravil 53?!^ Hmrr • trfv ht mv- 

g%n?rnif vviga ( a? ) R. p. 'isj- 

Vide =vy. R’. p. 132 from wliich this is mken, which introdacci these \crscs 
with the words ' arST ’. It is probable that the work of 

Br. on vyavahara had e adliyayas. 

468. VTf^ct mratiiJtoiT i ggsviatlr-ii stRmug- 

vrg I in II. 69, cm. UT- UI- p- 148 ( re ids )■ 

469. Vide Sandar’s Introduction to the Institutes of Justinian, see. 72. 

470. flevR ra=tdr^ mmiT gf%t !TOTon"ncvi?’ i 5ns 

wRRsmr iwr^crsfi i m wt vt g g;|jt5nt%T ii f R i nri. m- 

III. p. 144-145, u. p- 74, , , , , 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in oases other than these. 
Pitamaha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one tenant-in- 
common is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
co-heir or tenant-in-common for many 5'ears does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common*’^. It is 
stated in Gaut. XII. 35 that property whicli is enjoyed for a long 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king's officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the owner may liave thmight that 
he would reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying tliia property ( such as a vacant house) or that he might 
be prevented fi'om asserting ills right from fear ( of the royal 
official ). Compare Hr. ( W. B. E. vol. 33 p. 311 v. 13 ). Manu 
VIU. 149 ( =Nar. IV. 8] and Va.s. 1(5. 18 ), Yaj. U. 35, Br. (S. B. 
E. 33 p. 313 V. 31 ), Klit. ( 330 ) state the following exceptions 
to the rule uC loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit, a sealed 
deposit, women ( female .slaves ), the property of the king 1. e. 
(of the State ) and Uic property of a bralmiana learned in the 
Veda are not lo.st by the pos.session of another ( for twenty or 
ten yeai’s referred to in Manu VIII. 147 and Yaj. n. 24 ). Manu 
VIII. 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
lost by lapse of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( with the pledgee or depositee ). Yaj. 11. 35 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Nar. IV. 83 emphatically .states that women’s property ( strl- 
dhana ) and state property ( laud ) is not lost even after 
hundreds of years, when it is enjoyed w ithout title. Eat. ( 330 ) 
adds to the above list temple property and what is inherited 


471. ^ wn%: 

^TRvr"., g t ^ 

II If-; both quoted by annWB p. 637, mv- IP- pp- 128-129, 
«V. f. P- 166, iifTTf’P'g' p. 135 ( 2nd \orse ) ; the first is ascribed to both gg. 
and qnivT- by spp. IP.; PP vTrprt vp pu sst«np pitppt 

5nRT ^IT’Pp'l gWPl ' IPPlPf in H- P- 69- 

472. Vide I. L. R. 46 Bom. 213, 31 Bom. L. R. 199 and 1030 
(.p. C. )-, 47 Cal. 274 for this proposition. 

471, ppiStsTP: sfrfp^^ PP fpt?; ?Rfi;pp 1 : gfs;pf?ppg gpippp 

I i“ flSW U. P- W- wr. lit p. 149, 
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from the father or mother*’* All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un- 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Yaj. 
U. 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made|: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor ; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow- 
ing on the border ), streaks of chaff and coal ( buried under- 
ground ) ; deposits are entrusted to a person out of conhdence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment ; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about posse.ssion of state 
properties ; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahmana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below*”. Kat. ( 331-334 q. by Par. M. Ifl. p. 148, Sm. C. H p. 69 


■*74. w vfW w ' ^efif^nriv'er w mga; wgar: 

quoted in sv. UI. p. 351 ( reads eri Ri q ii’^ VlUpi RfS: &c), 
vqrmil and mvv n*'® defined by as ‘ 

44 VIVrUPRI I ipSTnUVIjq'mnj ftitrq mow rav; n > ( q. by f^;. on ifj. 
n. 65). 

475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp- 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 148), though for ordinary suits for possession the period la 
12 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of the pawn ; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
ns a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives oi 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds {upauidhi and niksepa 
may be examples of trust) ; a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods (or persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27 sections 16 and 17) a suit could be 
brought within tea years of the time when the disability ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those absent beyond the seas, but no suit can be 

( Continutd on the next page) 
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which ascribes them to Narada ) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmamri, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another ; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

brought beyond forty years from the starting point. Section 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act provides that when the defendant is absent from Iliitish India 
the plaintiff can add the period of defendant's absence to the period pres- 
cribed for bringing a suit but does not provide for the rule of Kat. which 
allows a longer period for loss of tight when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country. Under the Civil Law of Rome the rale was 
‘ nullum tempus occurrit rtgi ’ ( lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the crown). Vide Vyahunta: v. Government of Bombay 12 Bom. fl. C. R. 
(O. C. J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law, 




CHAPTER XIII 

WITNESSES (saksiiiah). 

The word soA's/v? occurs in the Svetasvataropanisad*’* ( VI. 
11 ) where it is applied tu the one humaneiit Spirit of tire u iii- 
verse as All-seeing. I’anini’” V. 3. 91 explains the word 
saksia as meaning ‘unt.who has directly seen’, fraut.'*^'* Xlll. 
1, Kaut. 111. 11, Nar iV. 117 slate that when two per.sons iitigati- 
and there is a doubt or discrepancy between the two tlie detei-- 
mination of the truth in the dispute is due to witnes.seB, Manu 
Vin. 74, Sahhiparva^’’ 68.84. Nar. IV. 148, Visnu Dh. «. S. 18, 
Kat. 346 (q. in V. Al. p. 317 and V. P. p. 106) provide that a 
( proper ) witness is one who has himself either seen or heard 
or experienced the matter in dispute. This means that the 
evidence of a wuness must be direct and should not be what i.-J 
called hearsay. MedhStithi (on Manu Vlll. 74 ) says that 
hearsay evidence occurs when a person who boars from anotlnn 
that ha.s t!ini.selt heard .something from another comes forward 
as a witness and that hear>’ay is no legal evidence. Mann 
Vni. 76 pro.«cribes that even though a man may not have been 
expressly asked or appointed by the parties (in the words ‘yon 
are the witne-s to this tran ’.action ’ ), he is a propi r witnc' . 
when asked a ■ to any matter in dispute that he lias himself seb.’i 
or heard. The only exception to hearsay evidence .illowed by 

S76. vepr eHrqjrf jjs: ... « 4<ii*qtrfr't- 

t«fq^ VI. 11. 

477. ffgrfvrq; i <n. v. 2. 9i . 

478. iinwgwf « rurMfernt i ifi. XIII. 1 : atHmaifri'i q «if5f«i: 

I sRnlcq- III ii. 

479. ®I?ST^sriai^ 4 TiRi»VI l WlTf IV. I47 ; i- 

a I 4rnsi»ft ^ f swifi: n ^rtcvi. in «v. v. 

p. 106; Hfl^f^sr^TTctrurr sriroiict i fl«rral68. 84; uruiMifSTJiiffii^rr 

M^oirST I f^vnjVHigsr s. 13. 

480. 4HTi«i^sirf»rrtsrf^»wrt=i5:^oii3j i sirfSa- 

e®inr trefpirsi sr i h. on Hg. 8. 74 ; ^gcft 

wrlW ?r vfwr: ur uri^»ri: f ... irsr ^ -t 

vwu: H iTW Hn%fisrf^cntir awl a^ifir nfni»ril» fawr wi ?5 

Wi%ar5fT*naa*a^ aisfvar^iwg'! > fW’TXW ( ms ). Compare sq. q. p. 109 
for almost the same words. 
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the Visnu Dh. S. Vin. 12 is when a person mat is appoin- 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already been stated, (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnesses. Kat. 

( 340-341 q. by Apararka pp. 675, 677, Sm. C. II. p.93, V. M. p. 331 ) 
prescribes that the king ( or the chief judge) should hi inself examine 
the witnesses that are present (in court) and should consider along 
with the sfihhtjds the statements made by witnesses and that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesses on a disputed matter are, 
time should be given for producing the witnesses in order to 
ascertain the proper meaus of proof but that where it is clear 
^ho the witnesses may he ha should make the hearing of the 
case proceed at once. Kat. (353) further prescribes that when 
it is impossible to bring witnesses liecause they reside in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing before a man learned 
in the three Vedas and sent by him should be read in deciding 
the cause '®’. (Jaut. 13. 2, Manu VIII. 60, Yaj. 11. 69, Nar. IV. 
153 and others re(iuire that ordinarily there should be at least 
three witnesses in a cause. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 301 v. 16 ) says ' 
that there may bo nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses, or 
two only if they are learned brahmanas ***. Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 
5 and Br. ( S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16 ) emphasize that a single 
witnera alone cannot be examined for deciding a matter 

481. VI i i^sgvii- 

VIII. 12. 

482, siftiFv emmi vw 1 fv^jniravri&vni ? ) i 

aar wi^^in n vurvi, q. by aamii p- 667. 

4S3. This corresponds io the modern rule oi taking evidence on com- 
mission as provided lor in Order 26 rules 4 and 5 of the Indian Civil Fro. 
Code (of 1908) 

'484. hh va VI ^g^fvivav ^ vit ^i vt 4svi^i gxg- 

tW^IWV II vr- q. by II. 76 (adds TunviV t%mV>K?Ulf4fl'5vViI ) , 

VTI. UI. III. 95. 'V- n. p. 112. 

485. Vide Best on ‘Evidence’ (l3th ed. of 1932 ) p. 515: 'The 
Mosaic law in some cases and the Civilians and Canoni-sts in all exacted the 
evidence of more than one witness, a doctrine adopted by most nations in 
Europe and by the ecclesiastical and some other tribunals among us '. Accor- 
ding’tb the Common Law of England and the Indian Evidence Act ( I of 1872) 
sec. 134, no particular number of witnesses shall in nny case be required for 
the .proof of any fact. Best (ibid. p. 520) notices that in prosecutions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesses is required by the Common 
LaK o^England (now confirmed by Statute) and that by Statute two witnesses 
at least are r.equired in trials for treason. Vide Emperor v. Baltianga- 
dha? THlak 6 Bom. L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnesses in convic- 
tions for perjury according to the Common Law of England was relied on. 
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But Yaj. II. 72, Visuu Dh. S. Vm. 9, War. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regulai pei'formance of his religious duties ( is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VUL 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VDI. 77 also. Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 Y. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka*^^ (messenger), an accountant, one who- has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vyasa says^ that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous offences called sahasa, 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the dliarim and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Kaut. ( HI. 11 ) 
says that a single witness ( whether a man or a woman ) may be 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ). *** 
Kat. ( 353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. C. B. 76, V. P. 
pp. 112-113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit ; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article { such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scrilio, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judiaUa or the point as to what 
was said liy the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit^*’. Vide Br. 
( S. 13. E, 33 p. 300 verses 13-14 ). 

The (juiiliiicatinns of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are .stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XIII. 2, Kaut. III. 11, 
Maim VIIJ. 62-63, Va,s. 16-28, Sahkha-Likhita ( q. in S. V. 
p, 138 ), Yaj. Ji, 68, Nar. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. S. Vlll. 8, Br. 
( K. 13. E. vnl. 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), Kat. 347 ( in Sm. C. II. p. 76 and 


4f>6. Br. (S. 13. E. vol. 33 p. 300 v. 8) deSnes a dutaku as one who is 
a rebpcclablu man cbtciimcd and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to libten to the speeches of the parties, 

487. t f3«i- 

II in H. p. 76, iq n. p. 112. 

488. wr ^ evwJiTT ^ 

111 . 11 . 

489. Wjfd ijwst i w qv ttw wnft qqfiiwwiT 

?vivrv II i^ra 3 vfr i srxqw: w*wff«r: wwfV 

STFWf II ff. q. by arTrriT p. 667, sj. p. lOS. 
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V. P. p. Ill ). The principal qualifications are they should 
be born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Eaut. IQ. 11, Manu YIQ. 68 ( =£at. 351 and Vas. 
16-30), Eilt. 348 provide that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same vai-va or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
qpstes (antijajas) should be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
brshmana ( unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed )• 
But most ( even including Gaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudras) may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XIH. 3, Manu Vm. 69, Yaj. H. 69, Nsr. IV. 
154, Vas. 16-29 (sarvesu sarai mi va). Nar. IV. 155 and Eat. 
( 349-50 q. by Apararka p, 666 and V. P. pp. 111-112 ) provide 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative df their sect), srepis ( guilds), 
pugas ( associations ), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and who are therefore called ixo’gas and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called varyin) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. EL 21 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, money- 


489 a. vfv; snrvTvsiT wgi 

I ift. XIII. 2 ; SIRVI^: VT ST ^ ^ 

!TTw in. II; vgvr ewmw R! uigi 

HTvvar-. viil. 8 ; qiklksTs 

qraivf spuiT: emebSs: ggr: gfitw: wiaT»nif(%qrgT»ii fq*m* 

IgTRRTi arqviftqi gqpTr uTOWvwir «t wig sroi 

qravuni i in w. fv. p. 138 

490, wi9i<>mqwTgr<qqw«ng?vfb;visT%(^ilg • xiii. 4; 

wrisiftuw^gi » enwi. q. by 
tjf. q, p. 111, agRRi i (which reads q i sgit ^g . which seems to mean 

' a litigant of a higher caste should not be proved to be what he is alleged 
to be by tbe evidence of witnesses of lower castes ' ), 

491., wii)rg>nw s i5 i isie i «mwt • tfottuiw ^ qiilww 

•T'figgwi • grawiTPWsimi i4wq*4igU3fli3mg i ugjfixi wtvwt efifw- 

gwi » fW qrg; ht^*. • wrvi. q. by snriTR p. 666. For 

Ajw, vide p. 280 and note 383 above and H. of Db. vol, U, pp. 67-68. 
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lenders and oraftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of other members of the same calling may bo taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who arc generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to he witnesses are given in Kant. in. 11, Mami 
VIII. 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70-71, Nar. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), Kat. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Hni. 0. .11. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119 ). Mann VUI. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno- 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in Nar. 
is the longest,^’^ that alone is set out here : one who has mone- 
tary*'® interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492. Vide appendix for the verses of Narada. The commentaries and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words. K few such arc 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mit. explains 'arthasambandhin* as • vipratipadyamanartha- 
sambandhin ’ ; while V. P. p. 117 explains as 'creditor or debtor ’ of a party. 
‘ £ptah ’ is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as ' those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his relatives, friends 
or servants'. Sm. C. explains 'cakrika' as a bard, while V. P. ( p. 118 ) as 
oil-presscr. The printed text of Nar. reads 'asraddha' (who is not invited 
atasraddha), while V. P. and others read 'as'raddba': for vratya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 376 ; 
' prag-drstadosa ' is explained by Asabaya as ' one who sufiers from a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives'. Kat. 362 (q. by 
Apararka p. 669) explains 'sanibhayah' as sons of one's mother's sister or 
one's full sister or one's maternal uncle. The printed text reads ' srania 
while Sm. C. 11. p. 78 reads 'aunta' (restless) and V. P. 117 reads 'asranta' 
(one constantly engaged in work). Kulika is explained as ' one appointed 
by the king to decide causes ' (by Kalpatarn), while the Madanaratna says 
* he is the person in authority over a kula i. e. a group of brabmanas or the 
like'. Vide V. P. p. 119. Sm. C. II. p. 78 and V. P. p. 118 read ' siicaka ' 
(one appointed by the king to find out crime among the people] for ‘stavaka’ 
of the printed Nar. 
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friend ( or relative such as an uncle); associate ( in undertak-* 
ings); enemy ; one who has already been held to have given' 
false evidence; one charged with (at addicted to) sins; a slave;- 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others ( 
harming others); one who has no faith in religion; a very old- 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one‘ 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive ; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest; one who -undertakes- 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
wprld); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a brahmana learned in the Veda; one who does not 
perform the customary religious rites ; an impotent person ; an 
actor ; an atheist ; a urUtyu ; one who has abandoned his wife > 
one who has given up agwhotra ( daily offerings into srauta or 
smarta fire ) ; one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
( i. e. who is in commensality with a party); a former enemy 
(aricara as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen' 
clearly; a public dancer ( sailusa, or one who makes his women ’ 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an Incendiary, a mean 
person (khiaia, or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra- 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
sin (upapataka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has- 
relinquished all attachments ; a person who is penniless (through ' 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un- 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a brahmacarin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house ; an idiot ; an oil- 
seller; a seller of roots ; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king ; a weather-prophet ; an astrologer ; one 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others ; one who has 
sold himself ( for money ) : one who has a limb too little ( e. g. 
having four ILugers to the hand ): one who lives on the immora- 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails : one with black teeth ; 
one who has betrayed his friend ; a rogue ; a seller of liquor : 
a juggler ; an avaricious man ; a ferocious man ; an opponent 
of a sreni ( guild ) or gana ( association ) ; a butcher ; a hide- 
worker; a cripple; one excommunicated for a grave sin (like 
brahmapa-niurder ) ; a forger ( of documents or coins or weights' ' 
&c, }; one who employs incantations and drugs 'for infiuencing 
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otheis; one who is an apostate*’* from the order of ascetics 
ijiratyaoasita); a robber; a servant of the king; a brahinana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury ; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste ( or station); a kidika; a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person-; one who has quarrelled with-his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. HI. 11, Manu Vm. 65, Visnu Dh. 
IS. VUl. 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness*” ( except possibly to prove the plea of rea jiulinttii 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on ). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Gaut. XTTT. 9, Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
VUL 72, Yfij. H. 72,' Nar. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. S. UJ. 6, Usanas 
( q. in Sm. C. U. p. 79 ), Kat. 365-366 ( q. in Sm. C. H, p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 

•494. In Omtahand v. Barker ( Willes 1737-1860 p. 538 ) where Willes. 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 331) that in Popish times and for somr 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that 'even an alien friend especially if be were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here That shows how non-Christians found u 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
case cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes bad to deliver an elaborate judg- 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read iu a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar, who flourished at least about 1200 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom- 
petent witness. It should be noted that * By tbe canon Law a Jew is not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman,' 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495. Vide Taylor's ‘Law of Evidence’ (12tbed.) vol. II. p. 872 para 
1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of R, v. Myliits in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V ) • that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
wimout teing sworn.' 'The srjw. fir. p.lOO says wg ^ wriir: ^ W: 

wrwwpwni) i tot w sqiw; i 

SlMWi isnwft gwi i i f wiras i raoiHf "mw 

S V!jT I sfvinr: wvniiifs wrrfr wrew »rPv«ir «• The sgitNi. 

II. p. 80 and qff. fit. HI. p, 103 have tbe verse of vf wfii. *1 Wf^fr 9<rf&i 
Wrf: is Kg. vm. 65. 
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the like which are of a fixed nature ( of a civil nature ), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of smhasa ( heinous crime ), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of pSru^a ( viz. defama- 
tion and assault ) there should be no ( strict ) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses { that is, ail can be witnesses in such 
cases ] and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess- 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu VIIl. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be ( sufiS- 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede ( Vm. 70 ) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent ) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness ( in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost ). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing, UsianaB*’’ 
( quoted in the Sm. 0. II. p. 79, V. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be ( competent ) witnesses in sahasa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties ). Nar. ( IV. 190- 
191 ) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sahasa, still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds ( or who is a 


496. gfoniqs un^or; i Irw 5^ 

11 dat w 1 1 

w afwuiwTw 1 wri^or: 11 wnar- 

in aerua; p. 67o-7i, II. p. 79: g tw^aiewxfpi- 

III. 11. 

497. 1 qacvsTftHJassn: 

*urii II q. by 11 . p. 79. wmw ol four kinds 

4^ 1 wxfw g wgi?q^ 11 q. by p. 67o 

(as, from wg), qri. WT. HI. P. 450 ( as from ff. ), nr. q. p. 120. qw JsfHT- 
qiSqrqfsisS sra qflnit snRer qq g %qi wr gg; qft$ qfiwt ?q?q 
qq iiiq; qnSvv: I q wrt i5rq*r; qfhuT iwq qq wt5»f 5 ^^ 
aziaffiqq «qq?ft ar^q qR"ri wiqq q^&flqwqT^q Igqqiw. i qqp« qn«q 
T%iq 1 « tg r q i i^ q gq grqqri^; i^qnj^qwr ( op qg viji. . 
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cheat ), a relative and an enemy cannot he witnesses in ^hasa, 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfuInesB, a forger ( or cheat ) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Mann quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in cases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. MedhS.- 
tithi on Manu Vin. 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence ( 12th ed. of 1922 ) 
pp, 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses ( Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p, 655, 
note d ), 

Nar. ( IV. 157-172 ) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes : (1) some^’* like learned brahmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( mama ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 

498. vsrfiTir 

Hirhqai'ei; « wifinri uivui v w qnfwsr w: i vwmwrar 

51 II 1 vw ir ii 

wfSfisrea ^ I q^f i raib ; w sriw® ^ w u 

vid: wvRrpv! wifdm i ui sfqg « 

srrtq IV. 157-162; compare IV. 94 ‘ wrdifv *I TOIW 

WC^- I apvw «• q- by ftsi. on VI. II. 69 

says * nnsunsran^oi: ’. This 

may be one of the texts to which Nar. refers in the words 
The IV. V. p. 115 explains ;fVIWir as wmFViil V WFVVI: *vq?PRnV- 

sw wvi wnvJJRvmvwn^Srs fitr^icv w 5 t it# 

wSri; ttwfShn w mi# w s#sfvft»li«v fefvvt^mivwwiftw vrvq i The 
II- P- 81 and tin. #. p. 106 explain iguFafr differently : vi^# dir 
au rv i^ d w «twid smiisr: 415? tmvRi ait 

wnfifir # ai# ^rsirwun arwuifi i H^gwi ga nfil w il dh Hr^irns# 

4 iwfRd 4 wifdir; gif nit wnft wVv i *iiv. p. i06. 
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( p, 214 ) points out that §rotriyas and others cannot he appoint- 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akrta witnesses, 
explained below ( i. e. they may If they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause ). They are not competent like the -king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisax 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect (dosa) of untruth- 
fulness in them ; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction (bheda), when the statement of wit- 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
t&e same matter do not agree ; (4) he who without having been 
appointed ( by the parties to a transaction ) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suci (i. e. a spy) 
in the iastras (and so was styled smyamukti by lY. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death ( i. e. he is rtiTtanlara ) ; 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way)? Mrtanlara is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness ( but was not told the details of the 
dealing ) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Nar. ( IV. 94 ) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ' these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by Nar. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed (krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed ( akrta ) ; the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five ( aco. to Nar. IV. 150 ) are a subscrib- 
ing witness (likMta), one who has been reminded (sTtmita) 
i e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu- 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter ( Eat. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 68 ), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcchabhijfia or yadrochika, 
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acc. to Br. ), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect witness ( i. e. one who learns 

from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death ). 
The six aftrfo witnesses (acc. to Nar. IV, 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties ( i. e. kanjainaiihywjuta, acc. to 
Br. ), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called duiaka by Br. ), members 
of the family ( kidya ) in disputes among other members of the 
family ( as regards partition &c. ). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of Nar. 
except one which he adds viz. lekMta^ (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another ). Tire only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and ‘lekhita’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in tbe presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. ( S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
q. by Apararka pp. 666-667) defines at great length all the 
twelve and Eat. also defines most of them, but these defini- 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people 


499. vw wrO it^ t wq g fqwiiwr- 

rnSrau: II , in ami^ p. eee ; wnwwnnq vs utsvgqgqR uraa- i wqoii- 
W II qJTfVr. q. byfror. on VT. n. es. Dr. jolly’s 

rendering of Kat. in S. B. E. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
to pp. 6(5-67. The ivqfrunv reads • qibimiV i 

qqqa; ' vide the VIII, 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 

witness that is the same as WWT. Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 
Act about verbal or written statements of a person who is dead or whose 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 
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iqii on vr. n. 7i. 
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Before a witness for a party 'begins to depose, it is tbe duty 
of the opposite party to point out the ground at grounds, if any;, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Ent. adds^ that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. 'Vyasa™ states ‘the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit- 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted ) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence ( other than those of other witnesses ) ; for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series (anavastha), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinitum.’ Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and Kat. adds®** that he (that party), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 


502 . vamv ^ V snS ?Tra- 

II q. by scirraf p. 671 , ef i 5 ?w. n, p. 83 which adds i^V- 

wrS. The «r. w. p, 39 says * jjjfr; «rai«VT! > . ’ 

503. Jjraer^sn i enr wwfec 

vpguf 3 ^ w wnwrvJitfier g ? frwsr i simswwT wispSivi! 
jrSivTt^wi II ut/Sth: wrw fvSr i wwvw 

svrwq. by p. 83 , »^. W. p. 38 ( 6 rsttwo). The 

first two are ascribed to by q^f. wi. III. p. 106 and njv. pp 

112 - 113 . The frorr" on vi. II- 73 has the following lucid note ' 

wn%?;q<ir 3% fspifvs 1 3 

^ WRVWT • wniPis ^ siairf^ 

stSvtgf argiwr wmanirw gosif: 1 era wiu v h egr h < >. Compare 

sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness, 

504. ^ ^ V ^gSII: I 3 ^4K«VT! TerTS* 

iirw II wrr'^ vtg f i tr w ttwinxdi MVRqics^ig 

I ^rnvr. i“ tgraw- P- 83 , W. ft. pp. 143 - 144 . The first is ascribed 
“> ymra by emiw p. 672 . 
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the first amercement. Br. further states that the defendant 
may point out the defects, if they exist, in the witnesses 
cited by the plaintiff; but if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witnesses, he should be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed ( in monetary disputes ) or equal to that which 
is levied from a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him ^ould try to clear his witness of the fault ; other- 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 

When a witness is about ^ to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 302 v. 23 ), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand ( in order to draw the attention of the Court ) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or darbha grass was to depose to 
the truth. 2.p. DL S. IL 11. 29. 7. says ^ that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both ( viz, the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Eaut. also ( in IQ. 11 ) says that wit- 
nesses should be examined in the presence of brahmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VDI. 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen- 
dant as follows : ‘ whatever acts of these two ( litigants ) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case’. Y&j. n. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Gaut. yitT 13 and 
Eat. (q. by Mit. on Yaj. IL 73) prescribe that witnesses®*® 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the presence 
of the images of gods and brahmanas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. ( XTTT. 12-13 ) 
appears to prescribe that an oath (iapatha) was not to be 
administered to brahmana witness, but ManuVUI. 113 ( = Nar. 
IV. 199 ) does not make this distinction. Gaut. ( TTTT 14-23), 
Manu Vm. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. S. Vm. 24-37, Nar. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in the next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here®®. Shorter exhorta- 
tions are found in YSj. II, 73-75, Vas 16, 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. L 
10. 19. 9-12 (S. B. E. vol. XIVp. 203 ), Br. (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 301 
verses 19-22 ), Kat. 343. Nar. IV, 200 provides ‘ let him ( the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses) with awe by (quoting) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood Kaut. (m. 11 ), Manu YHL 88 and 113 (=Nar. IV, 
199 ), Visnu Dh. S. VHL 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the varm of the witness : A brShmana 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ‘ speak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons ( which he is to touch ), a vaisya is 
to he sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a Sudra is to be 
sworn by ( imprecating on his head ) all grave sins. Manu 
vm. 88 provides that a brShmana should be asked to depose 


509, Vide Appendix for Narada's verses. 
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"witli the word ‘ speak while VIIL 113 states that a brShmana 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent brabmanas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut. ( XIIL 12-13 ) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the truth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta on Gaut. and Vivadacandra p. 127. 
Manu VHL 102 (=Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95 ) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the caste but 
that brahmanas ( and others ) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as Sudras (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide Kat. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XIII. 5 and Kat. 394 
provide that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VIII. 78 and 
Kat. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu- 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should betaken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it appears that 


511, The Hit. on Yij. II. 73 explains Manu VIII. 113 as follows : a 

brahmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if be spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a ksatriya that bis vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that bis cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a ^dra that all sins 
will be bis lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavabaratattva p. 215 says 
' rTrfiwwTarsimft vfinv '■ The on 

«n.ir. 74 says the same. Medintitbi on Manu VIII. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness, vWffUW |pvr cri%- 

v: srinifi h qv vrsva Hrva 
unf vi ^ t ... nWbranaarta IqvV 

VT *1 fsiwtraiwrfii The Madanaralna says that 

brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like sudras, <itrqroiif|mrTfreT WigitprRa 
V «v^tTTs I erisj 11 . 

Vas. III. 1 and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not keep the sacred fires be- 
come equal to sudras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an affirmation. 

512. Xlf fi WWtq g > fvf>Tei^WT^ Vffwtv 

gtR; II WRW . q> iu emii B p. 675. Vide iv. n. p. 126 for two different read- 
ings and interpretations of q}. XIII. 5. qqmvnv vwqtPfi iTtw i 

a vigrf H gvt II wRvr q. in p. 675, fjtar. on vt. 

II 79 (without name). 
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it was the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
that there was no elaborate cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion of witnesses as in England ( which practice is followed in 
modern India }. The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern pidicial practice in some European^ 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Eaut. Hi. 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
, themselves, but those who are far aw’ay or who are unwillii^ 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king®^^ Manu 
VUL 107, Yaj. H. 77, Br., Eat. and Vienu Dh. S. VIH. 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor- 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Eaut. ( HI. 1 ) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (H. 13-15) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses, 
Eaut. IV.®^® 8 and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakafika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Ciourt as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra®“ 


513. Vide Stephens' ‘History of the Criminal Law of England ' (1883 ), 
vol. 1. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks ‘ cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English tnal, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. ' 

514. i 

11 III- 11 last verse; rSnwVnnr: I ^ 

w wftspTstTWtRg w. II f ?• q, by tfOw. n p. 9i. to. »it. in p, 115 ; 
compare Order 16 rules 10-15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 

315. tw; gjftqiart siwii nA esassflsr i 

IV, 9 . 

316. V: ?r wwr i xurfej 
(IflirT H IV. 5. 184. 

44 



i46 Hidor)} cf BfiarniaiSiitra IVol. 

IV. 5. 184 dfifioeB gSksl in such a wa^ as to exclude the litigant 
himself. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
but Eat. ( 387-389 ) prescribes that in the case of iinmovable 
property oral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
in soma cases even elsewhere than these two ( viz. the Court and 
immovable property ), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beings witnesses may be made to depose before the corpse (ol 
the animal killed ) or, in the absence of the body, before some 
mark ( such as the horn of an animal ). Br. and Mann VLlI '^5 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be ^ 
examined b) marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
eyes, their gesuires, and their demeanour^**. Texts like .Sankha 
Likhiia (q. by V. P. p. 134). Nar. IV. 193-196, Visnu Dh. S. 
VDT. 18, Yaj. II. l3-l5 and Eat. 386 point out tire actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, vk. he 
appears restless, changes his place ( i. e. moves from one .spot 
to another ), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead (lerspires, 
his taco loses colour, he tre<iuently coughs and Ireaves frequent 
eighs, he scratches the ground with liis feel ( toes ), waves his 
hands and garment, hk mouth becomes dry uiiil his voice 
talters, lie speaks incolierently, talks too much though not 
asked and does not reply straight to llie questions a.sked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
l)e looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline ( so that he will he afraid to lie ). Merely 
on seeing these signs a witnes.s was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these .signs raise only a probability of 
iintrutlifulnes.s ( as remarked by Mit. on Yaj, 11. 15 anil V. P. 
p. 124 ). 

517. »iT!sv wriSifvr! t unf 

a « evlrfir Rsir i waBSsiwtv uwf 

I srv wamarsit wniv • sf vnV 5 f%8r?v 11 

siirvi. q. by II. p. 89, <m. m. m. pp. 112 - 133 , «sgr. h p. 4i, iv. 

V. p. 123. The reading for is better. «tr. V. p. 124 quotes a 

long prose passage from about the demeanour of witnesses. The 

msf. on VT. II. 15 remarks ‘qjrST ^fqW*tTI<f!n»inrg'«qk «t I 

518. ?<mvaT: trffcVT-' 45s mvotfyennfw: l q. by II. p. 85, 

«f. St. p. 124 . On f atm^ w «rrt iri^c ( ^45 iv. i96 ). «r. n. 

remarks ^515515 i...>tr5l3«-5sfri^4i-f%SriT- 

4l>mstwr^<ir w 54 bh i ( p. 124 ), 

Vide also rkst“ on VI. II. 15 cited above. 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VTTT 73 
(= Visnu Dh. S. VIIL 39 ), Yaj. IL 78, NSr. IV. 229, Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 V. 35 ), Kat. ( 408 ), They are briefly these The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure ( in character or more disinterested) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj. 
II. 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
^ statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. n. 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Eaut. m. 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the ovidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in cliaraoter or of those who are 
approved of by both sides a.s good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Nar. IV. 160 and Kat. 359 
state that if one out of the ( three ) witnesBe.s attesting a docu- 
ment or out of ( three ) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then alt the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavahara- 
mf trka ( p. 326 ) to mean that where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side; 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

■ The important question is how much has to be proved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. U. 79 (= Visnu Dh, S. VUI, 38), 
NSr. n. 27 and Br. ( q. by Sm. C. II. 91 ) state the general rule 
that that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
ale true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


519. mans goirirvar: i "ji'Sri 


<1 «l- by nr. nr. p. 325. TO. ITT. III. p. 116. The ftsio on VT. 

II. 76 explains ‘ n?! gW^iuR t fivfi'rivwrqr V aWVTnTT: 
9<i5prrf^ipr?fvwRmTi vwii snare ' va a w 

vwiT mare ' 3'*rvigire! wiafl gwiftrsrere 


gwawtri •• ' 

520. ftitiriiT iltrawRt g R T^gr u r w a iRe t i 
n * anrer. q. by p. 670, »v. «n. p. 325. to- »n. m. ii6i 
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'wb.ose claim is declaied by them to be false oeitainly loses 
Nar. IV. 333 and 334, Kat. 396, 398 lay down the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature ( like recovery of 
debts ), if witnesses depose to more or less ( than what is averred 
in the plaint ), then the claim is not established in its entirety ; 
where the witnesses depose to more or less ( than the claim 
affirmed by the party ) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be considered as not taken down or it should be omitted ( from 
consideration ) the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
£ne ; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose ( to 
what they know ). Similarly Nar. lY. 333 and Zat. 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
( or caste ), the form ( or shape ), the age ( as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis- 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 

521. g wiwnS 

II f?. q. by srinw p. 678. tgiSw. ix. p. 9i, qw ur. m. ii4. 

522. ai<qTtl||g w m# ; i mwf 

?«3sr. 

« wmn- 396, 398 q. by tq. ur. p. 312 and 318, p. 678, 

qgfiiw. n. p. 90, iqq, R p. 68. 

'523. The naxim (in Yaj, II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 
may be held to be proved (vide above n 431 ) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of total 
denial, as said by Gaut. XI. 23 and 32 ‘ I — iI4«n?raT- 
WnrivRsqrr.’ This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kat. 473 ( q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 20)’' in claims containing several items,- the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as be is able to establish' 
by means'Of witnesses These two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the Mit. (on Yaj. 11. 20), the Sm, C. II. .pp. 120-121., 
Vyavahara-matrka pp.310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka), 'V.P., 
pp. 98-102. It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat- 
ions. The Mit. says that Kat. 473 applies to a case where the son or tbe 
]ik'e being ignorant of the debis contracted by bis father or the like says ‘I 
do not know '' i, e. pleads ignorance. In that case be does not deny ( he is 
not ' nihttaoa-vadin but only ajilanin. Tbe 'Vyavaharanirnaya p. 68 ex- 
plains Kat. 473 in the same way and about 396 it adds that when he cites 
witnesses as supporting his entire claim and the witnesses depose only to a 
part of it or to more than he avers then his claim fails in its entirety 
but in sabasa, theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

'324. ^ wrw tiw wqwf «if wiWTiRfl qqf; • wwv ir| 3% ftf- 

^sn*. n «RAin. in p. 678 ( reads for uq ), 11. p. 90. 
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made in the plaint ( such as the time, place, number &c. ) and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Mit., 
the Yivadacandra and others Kaut. m 11 states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine ( of a fifth part ) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
( held proved on the depositions ) may be taken by the king. 

, In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sShasa ) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter**' (says 
E&t. 397 ). 

NSrada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant*** should not secret- 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to . 
win him over ( by bribes or threats ) through another ; if he dods 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( kina ). 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how If a litigant adduces weak evidence, 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by HSr. L 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
( lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out }, evidence such as a 


525. vw a u sisvnfviSw aw 

vwiwiwftw iwww; wiv: I on wi. n. 79; ijaivcrT liwiiaia vf w 

anwri^ at at wiatww wwvwrw iw»fw ?twT- 

wift I stiaihi <i giii ijv t at ae ia f twtuwiiwwtw wy vaftr i fiwi- 
fWer pp. 131-132. 

526. wjrfaffwvermvtwn vsw^t? iwnifr* at 

rtWT i ni. ii. 

.527. wnivi^tv utmw! aww i aftwy mew wtff wwmw 
vwwi&nrw * wirvi- q. by iSrat. on wi. n. 2 o, 3tiniw p. 678. 

II. p. 90. 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is,, 
admissible evidence against such a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case. Vide Cockbum C. J. in JHorfarty v. London 
CkatHim and Dover Ry. Co. L, R. 5 Q. B. p. 314 at p. 319 ‘ if yon can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and has endeavoured to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knew perfectly well his 
cause was an unrighteous one '. Vide illustration e to section 8 of the Indian 
Evidence Act. 
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doeument or witnesses, would then become useless, if that 
evidence had not been announced before®^. After a reply is 
filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to give a list of his 
evidence i. e. documents or witnesses ( Yaj. II. 7 ). The meaning 
briefly is as follows : If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad infiidtum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined ( e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined] and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses ( who may be seven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable nr 
purer in character ). This proposition is contained in Yaj. 11. 80 
on which the Mitaksarft remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in numlrer 
( and of the same status as ) of those examined are available, 
they should be examined by the court even at a late stage. The 
rule is that as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yaj. n. 80 also has given rise to various 
interpretations. Vide Mit. and Apararka on Yaj. TT. 80, Sm. C. 
II. p. 94, V. P. p. 130-134. The Mit. thinks that the verse 
applies where the plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witnesses pro- 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
case he may be allowed to cite other more respectable or more 
numerous witnesses to prove his proi>osition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while Apararka holds that 
the verse says that when the party who has to prove his 

329. smPHMic? HVfi I wiRmr iriv s 

^ I. 62, rifSllb does not mean but ( as «r. V- P- 8 

says ) lit. washed out, cleansed (carried far). For detailed explanation of thib 
verse vide my notes to h. pp. 78-80. The Madaoaratna introduces Nir. 
I. 62 with the words. ' SIV W m7fnnn«3<T<^nn sWfWfTeiH: ' ’• 
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case cites witnesses which, the opponent feels are false, the 
exponent may produce more respectable or more numerous 
witnesses tu depose to the contrary and he would thus prove 
the first set to be false. Apararka relies on Kst. (408) for this 
proposition^^. It may be said that Apar&rka’s interpretation 
appears more natural. V. P. ( p. 134 ) accepts Kity&yana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of Y&j. H. 80 ) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party’s 
case but also establish that another set of that party's witnesses 
are^ilty of perjury. 

Yfij. II. 8? provides that if a witness, having promised with 
ether witnesses to depose tu a state of things, denies at the time 
of bis examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amutint that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahmana witness similarly guUty if unable to 
pay may be banished { or his house should be razed to the 
ground). Nsr. IV, 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIII. 107, Yaj. II. 76, and Kat. (405) pres- 
cribe that if a person who has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose ( i. e, remains silent ) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for three fortnights ) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
sabhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses (as Eat. 
340 provides ) The Court has to find out which set of wit- 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmaiastra works, both secular 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 11, 39. 8-9) states : 
‘ When a witness deposes falsely the king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death' andQaut. 
provides (Xni. 7 and 33), ‘a witness telling the truth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to be censured and fined’. Manu VIU. 
118 states that witnesses depose falsely through covetousness, 

, 330. vir V «nf^ ^ hivwwt4- 
I vf sewrfSrw: i «im. <08 q. by amtv p. 679. 

•V. HT. p. 335, II. 94, wr- V. p. 134. 

531. ( vrnr W»V; wv I 340 q. by ^<n. on 

VI. 11. 80, mxd P. 675, «V. WT. p. 331. 
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wrong ideasi friendship, sexual passion, wrath, ignorance 
and minority and presciibes (YIIL 120-1S3) varying fines for 
perjury arising from these several causes. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p, 301 V, 21) regards^ a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murderer of a brahmana as equally sinful. Yaj. n. 81 and 
Eat. (407) prescribe^ that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidence and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the anaount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a br£hmana ( guilty of doing the 
same) should be banished from the country^ ( but not fined ). 
But when a person ( of any of the three castes other than brah- 
mana) is frequently guilty of perjury be should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty brUhmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house ). The Mit. on Yaj. n. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes ( VIQ. 380 ) that a brdhmana guilty of a sin is 
hot to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the brahmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu VUL 108 says 
‘ where within seven days from deposing in a cause a ( serious 
or painful ) disease or fibre or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings ) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The Sm. C. (II. p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. Eat. (410) 
contains a similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
Manu VnL 117 (=Vi3nu Dh. S. VIII. 40) prescribes that in 


. . 532. fewrrfr wgrei w wm; ^Egei: i q. by wr- sr- p. i3S, 

-. 533. ^ irPT SVTIwfr 

•nf oe: II WRVT. 407 q. by ami^ p. 672. H- p. 93. 

.534. The explains ivvnnT in 11. 82 as follows 

!•' Vlde^i® 

on v|. ff. .81 .for three meanings of 

535. fiHimw vsf I ftWHnifbroH 

wp n 4io q. by w. p. 149. 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut. 13. 24-25, Vas. 16. 36, Manu VIE. 104, Yaj. IL 83, 
Visnu Dh. S. VITL 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of tHe 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
VIIL 105-106, Yaj. II. 83, Vispu Db. S. VlU. 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
oafetes may offer three oblations o f boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech ( Sarasvatl ) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda { Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beginning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam ’ or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Eg. I.» 
24.15, ‘uduttamam varuna’) or with three verses of which 
waters ’ are the deity ( Eg. X. 9. 1-3 ‘ apo hi slhi, ) Visnu Dh. S. 
VUL 17 adds that a sudra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmasastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak- 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mahabharata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi®*® 45. 35, 
109. 19. It is stated in Santi 165. 30 that speaking falsely is 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of ( i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 56 mentions those five 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VlU. 112 also for a 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. ( 23. 29 ) implies that 
he disapproves of this sentiment®®^, when he states, ‘according 
to some falsehood entails no fault ( i. e. no expiation need be 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at) 


536, wpii^tvSisg!} !(i ^ 1 31^5 ^ 

w # wlSSr 34. 25; sr w slg ^ wteasTi 

n«r3jnfvifr<nif4iTi% « 365. 30 : 

WmWIjO 1 WIU STSd 16. 36. in 

3311% 82. 16 we have the verse w vijf etc. as ‘ rnvurvv Vaio ’ 

537. t »fr. 23. 29. 
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mairiage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in giving relief to 
one distressed’. Vide Gr. R. pp. 507-508 quoting Harita 
Dharmasutra on the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale &c. 

Nar. (IV. 235-236) states that when through®* the care- 
lessness of the creditor ( who dies ) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods ( of proof ) may be resorted to, viz. cndana 
pratikalain ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuldileia 
( putting forth arguments ) and sapatha { special oaths and 
ordeals I ®*''. Kat. ( 333 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 52 and Par. M. III. 91 ) 
has a similar versa. YukH according to Narada IV. 238 means®* 
‘ the creditor should follow ( the debtor ) by arguments and by 
himself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation ( subsisting between the two)’. Others’ 
interpret yuhH differently, that is, it means ‘logical reasoning’ 
Eat ( 214 ) defines *** ‘ yukti ’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know- 
ledge of a Hnga ’ ( i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ). 


538. vsr ^ w i arS wtvgg vt jl crmnimraul 

•nfhw v: vraffVTvr • rawg: sit « 

IV. 235-237; erfums* vibur vrg fvvnr avM <)< i vr vra- 

I efRVr. 386 q. by wj-. q. p. 168, which explaios snT?' as ‘ 

ntwRunir vt uTTnui sottwj^ i 

S38a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads W as sepa- 

rate words. The Sm. C. 11, p. 52 explains that as meaning ' pressing or 
urging the debtor three, four or five times in the presence of third persons 
without the debtor protesting against the demand'. The Madaoaratna and 
V. P. p. 168 appear to read ' WTf smTlisfricSS^ ( equal to WT^+awiff^ITT) 
and interpret ' if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre- 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that be is a 
debtor’. The Madanaratna explains • W ) qi um*S q i i 8 ; Uh 

brunvr amiueffn?; ' 

II ^nif IV. 238 : II. p. 52 explains as * st^fsir- 

ai5r&»5C «in& i n w flld ggr Tifra 

i^7v1«rrv: i ’• 

540. !t!l^l^4l4d gibi; WT^Wrwl? l WPVT. (214) quoted by 

inr. wr. m. 91, nncnuiT p. 43, nr. »I. p. I67 which explains 91^^ 
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It is stated by Brhaspati that anumam ( inference or pre- 
sumption ), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses ( vide note 433 above ). VySsa 
( q. by Sm..C. II. p. 95 ) states that ammava is the same as 
hetu and tarka. V. P. ( p. 167 ) remarks that ( long continued ) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yuldi according to the 
definition of Katyayana. Yet by popular usage yukli is res- 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ goballvarda ’ explained below 
under ‘ steya Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding. Ap. Dh.®*^ S. II. 11. 29. 6 says that in 
case of doubt ( judges ) should decide from signs ( i. e. by 
inference ) or divine proof ( ordeals ). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty { stolen ) may be declared to be ( the 
thief or offender ). Manu IX. 270 {=Mat3ya 227, 166 ) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft ( for 
house-breaking ). ‘An adulterer is proved to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fire ), a murderer by being found ( near the 
murdered man ) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession’ — say Sankha-Likhita®’^. 


541. sjgHR iltUT nfUi sfvur ilnir 1 1?. q- by qn. nr. m. p. 87 ; 

g wrg’fr fiiikur faivi t usrwi uasTrax ^ ^ n 

ggCTi g q. by II. p. 50, fg. p 73 and nqgrrg ( ms) which 

latter remarks ‘ sig jtjuingwsgtnhrgwivig I '. i%. p. 73 qaotes 

ffwfir as sigani g f^rg^ and explains gf%: i 

wr g Mgqiwutsri vr q?5qrnii?vgRT«r 

igrgiifHni • 

542. ggrrig • env. u. 11. ll. 29. 6. 

543. 3?qnfufisi3igs siwqn'Srargqii jjiqjT' 

guiaiir: ' q. by nrr »it. ni. ii9. ii- p 95. v. p. les. 

544. Compare sec. 114 of the Indian Evidence Act which lays down 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course of 
natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustration (a) to 
which is ' the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolen 
goods soon after the theft is either the thief or has received the goods know- 
ing them to be stolen, unless he can account for his possession '. 
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Kaut.«s IV. 12 and Yaj. II. 283 similarly say that adultery may 
be inferred from ( the man and woman ) being caught in the act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs left ( such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, cheek &o. ) after carnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned ( or of both ). 
Nar. { IV. 173-175 ) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications ( or circumstances ) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a fire-brand in his hand ( near the 
scene of arson ) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed**® ( found near the scene of murder ) as the murderer, ope 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in hia hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an a.osault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs ( such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood ). But Nar. IV. 176 gi?es the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. Kat. 
( 337-338 ) further provides**^ that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent ( such as a debtor ) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition ( such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document ) or holding out tempta- 
tions ( to the witnesses or mbhi/as ! ) or the concealment of his 
wealth ( to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree ), 
there the original claim ( such as a debt ) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he ( the opponent ) denies his liability. 


545. wyuwwTW aanaiv: 

IV. 12. 

546. Best on ‘Evidence’ (12th ed. 1922) sec. 294 cites as an illuss 
tration of circumstantivl etidence the fact of one armed being regarded as 
the probable murderer in certain oases. Compare tVills on ' Circumstantial 
evidence' (7th ed of 1 937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the witnesses or the ofTicors of justice, or by 
the concealment, suppression, destruction, alteration of any article of 
real evidence 

547. nnijruuBVT w vn ft fv^7^ 

vwft i sttf^srr VTi^ur g aw 

lltBirtlT. (337-338) q. by ig. rf. p. 169, p. 188 (only the first), 

which reads 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench the words ‘ witnesses 
may lie, but circumstances cannot’. But this so-called maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. Harada’s warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356 ). Kaut.®* ( in IV. 8 ) remarks : ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
tjiieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as Mandavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture ; therefore ( the king ) should punish 
one only after thorough examination ’. Mandavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati^*'' also remarks that ‘ a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts ; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results ; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding ( not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’55“ 

The 9th Act of the Mrcehakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from eircum- 
Btantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
( of vijatxjhara-dusMa, as the author says in Act I ). 

Nar. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi- 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 

548. grsurriv 

4l5Tui'n1 vt vsii iW’ wivg^Vi WBfj^rwvi^'giTvf.iis^t.'tia 

wviwt I i wriltev iv. 8. 

549. iivfj sr^Krsvrfl T%ofv: i 3 i%?'ivttvwtx fl- wSrnw! 

»ra: II f?. q by sv. V. pp. 13-14, vw. WT- III. p 39. The II. p. 25 

quotes a verse of (I- 42) ‘ Wiriq WlTSfrVTfVWIumi l ar^- 

eftmi VlUt mwivvr H ’• VWe note 332 above for other references 

to H|U 3 tv. 

550. Wills’ work 'Principles of circumstantial evidence’ (English and 
Indian ed. combined, 7tb ed. pp 39-48 ) contains a lucid exposition of 
fbe value and defects of purely circumstantial evidence. 
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4apatlias ( oaths and ordeals ) according to the place, time and 
strength of the litigant, such as fire, water, his spiritual merit 
and others. Mann VUI. 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth would have to be found out by saprtlhaa. 
Divine proof is called daimJdkrii/a or aarrmjakriyd. ( Visnii Dh. 
S. IX. 1 ). Some writers make a distinction between sapafhas 
( special oaths ) and ordeals {dioyas), others (like Manu VTTT, 
109-114, NSr. IV. 339 ) do not. Vor example, the Vivadacandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
between litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals®®' and various sapathas'. Aco. to the Mit. (onYaj. 
n. 96 ) and S. V. ( p. 106 ) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof {divyapramava), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas ( oaths ) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit. ( on Yaj- 
II 96 ), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. ( p. 170 ) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while mpithas take time for decision ( because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath ). Vyasa 
quoted by Sm. 0. 11. p. 96 employs the word iapafkas for both 
special oaths ( taken as to one’s ‘ satya ’ ) and ordeals like 
balance. Sahkha^Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
eating poison, entering fire, holding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas ®“. Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof ®®^. 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
clear one’s character nr reputation. Nar. (IV. 243-244) refers to 


551. vqi WTsft ST iqJia iwiq' wqur • sqr i^*v; ^niusj ju- 
n UTtq IV. 247 q. by fSvTfW*? P- 112 and w. i^. p. 106. aTOig^m: 

Svur: « «vm in li. 96. 

552. ^ gwranrH wi?utr<nmar3sqqi<ra»viw 

?ni«n5i aiwvg i ssif q. in m. p. isi . raw« n. p. 96, 

p. 694. The 13. p. 140 reads ik<rr;iw>r>it nv^rand 

553. urfvqit ^ suvii i w ufsfir aw 

II q. by iq’. sit, p. 333. sitow p. 629. p. Ill (reads 

nqiyrVtt ns the last word ), 
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the special oaths taken for clearing themselves by Vasistha 
when he was suspected to be a yatudMm ( a demon or sorcerer ) 
and by the seven sages together with Indra, who ( sages ) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres ( by each among them ). 
Manu Yin. 110 also speaks of the iapatha taken by Vasistha 
before Sudas, son of Pijavana ( when the sage was charged by 
Visvamitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sous). 
Narada (IV. 243) refers to Bg. VJI. 104. 15-16 in the first of which 
Vasistha made the imprecation,^ ‘ May I die this very day if 
1 &m & yatudhiana or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
hK ten valiant sons’ 1 Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn*®*. Manu VIII. 113 (=Nar. IV. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu Vin. 114 further pro- 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pap. V. 4. 66 {aatyad-aiapathe)J^ 
Nar. IV. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment. 
Nar. IV. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.' Brhaspati*®* enumerates the special 

554. In the Ann^sanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fihres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Abalya. Vide Best on 
‘ Evidence ' ( I2th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 

555. srar 5<iv vTaur^"' wt^ff vi'% vigwav gvm ' atur n 

fvtlif giTT Wl iflV vrgtn^IS il tff. VII. I04. I5.^ The ff (VI. 33-34 ) 
refers to the story thus: g STBiWT WV i 

wejunrv ii ga 5551 ^ ailira: fiuatrergi 1 ggi. 

I S'ff! “ , 

556. The story of king Kalmasapada cursed to he a demon by Sakli, 
eldest son of Vasistha, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in ^diparva 176 ( cr. ed. 166). 

557. On the wriiiWT says; I wft- 

■•isiTO w vuel 5rrrtTitr^t% 1 wevnr 1 mot vfot^ 1 

1 aistvw 1 wrv ajfiTlr wraw: 1 

558. wwtipiswnSr w ' ^mTaanngiaar 

wgr# w. in ii-p. 96, tm- nr 

in. p 151. 
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oaths mentioned by Manu and ar. and adds that they are to be 
employed in small matters ( civil and criminal ). The Visnu 
Dh. S. ( IX 5-10 ) prescribes that when the litigant is a sudra 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five /cr^^ia/as he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand durtxZ grass, ssjame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that { IX. 11-12 ) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and brahmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a sudra. Manu VIIL 111 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss ( of reputation ) here 
and after death ( by falling into Hell ). Yaj. II. 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 payas for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath®®. 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Ip. Dh. S. 11. 5. 11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt ’ ( about a man’s guilt ). 


559. The Uii, explains mat » * 

560. sr w I airr. u % n. 5. li. 2. 
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ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set OTit here. Rg. 
L 158. 4-5, wherein^’ the sage Dirghatamas, son of Ucatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
may not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dirghatamas 
by dSsos headed by Traitana Rg. lU. 53. 22 also, where it®“ 
is said ‘ he heats the axe ( or acc. to Sayana ‘ just as the tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c.* ) ', doss not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated axe, 
Atharvaveda^® IL 12 is held by several Western scholars to 
contain a ref erence to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view** 
The Pafioavimsa ( or Tandya ) Brahmana 14. 6, 6 refers to the 
story of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a sudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brabuiaiia, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VJIL 116. This is probably the earliest 

561. ur mhul «r vgi ^ »tf •fraal 

qrar vfi 1 9|?. 1. 158. 4-5. 

562. qrg fwfir evw Riswti f%f|- i twt mRer 

ii ui. 53.^22. 

563. ar quTiu ir arnr^Rr i s?ni! 5rfit ^^5 wiV »r«!J 3 n 

IX. 12. 8. 

564. Vide Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, vol. XIII pp. 
CCXXl-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Ludwig (III. p. 4e5), 
Weber (Indiscbe Studien XIII. p. 164} and Zimmer (Altindiscbe L'eben, p, 
184) about tbe mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn, it is sought to 
be proved that the hymn refers to re-establisbing a soiled reputation and 
reliance is placed on the Kauakasutra ( 47. 25 S ) which does not treat it as a 
fire ordeal hymn. 

565. tR^rej t wi'ivniTti d ti?# ^T- 

gw flit I 1 wffsjtRai 

sr w 14,6.6. 

46 
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and cleaiest zefeience in ancient Sanskiit Literature to the lire 
ordeal. hTezt comee the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Chandogya Upanisad VI. 16. 1. 
A.p. Dh. S. IL 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (11. 5. 11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering ( the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning ( of witnesses ) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. Sahkha-Likhita 
( n. 553 ) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron Mann VIII. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire ( i. e. red-hot iron ) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but Nar. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj. IL 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV and 
Nar. IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
Icosa (consecrated water). Narada, however, knew two more 
viz. taptamSM ( IV. 343 ) and tandula ( IV. 337 ). Brhaspati ( S. B. E, 
vol. 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5 ) and Pitamaha speak of nine 
( Apararka pp, 628, 694 respectively ). 

Yaj. n. 95-113, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV, Nar. IV, 239-348, 
Kat 411-461, Sukra IV. 5. 233-270 treat of the several ordeals 
Pitamaha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment. That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Mrcchakatika Act IX. 43 ( where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named ) and by Bana who 
mentions the same four in Kadambari, para 47 Among the 
digests and commentaries the Mitaksara, the Smrticandrika, the 
Divyatattva of Eaghunandana, the Vyavaharamayukha and 
the Vyavaharaprakasa contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals®*’. 


a# w qrsaiu fswa 1 srpfnv vi, I6. i. 

567. uaror ftvr 1 ff • q. by 628 ; 

1 q® tRra- 

aait 1 iaam® q. by p. C94 ; the same verses are 

quoted as ff^qja's in p. 574 and wr. «. p. 45. 

568. MH«uuit arfritw: aiif!n*rf&«rir<a n^iwt 

I WlfMt para 47, 

569. Those interested ia the further study of ordeals may cod suit my 
translation of and noteO on Vyavaharamayukha. 


! 
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Dimja is defined as ‘ tiiat which deoides a matter (in dispute) 
not. determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayukha ) or ‘that 
which decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof ’ ( Divyatattva®’® p. 574 ), Medhatithi on Manu 
Vm. 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. Xhe objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may ( hy some trick ) not he burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer burns. The reply is : the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by those examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in- 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter ( who may for aught 
one knows be telling lies ), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. H 22, NSr. H. 29, IV. 239, Brhas- 
pati^’S Kat. ( 217 ) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence ( witnesses, documents, 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available.. Eat> 
(218-219) prescribes that if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king ( or judge ) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach ( i. e. are able to establish ) only a part 
of the allegations ( in the plaint ), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
may be complete ( i.e. completely cover all allegations ), When 
Nar. II. 30 ( = IV. 241 ) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 


570. ffg fwoiiv#! i erftur 

vsr p. 574. 

571. ¥?• *“ P- 169; 

vniniit • e!tr«n. in ii. p. 5i ; 

g wriipifi sitfw umvi • n numg in 

II. p. 95. 

572. Ararat wvrw grveifig i mgft nw gCrtro g gfi 

gtrs u Jiigifi i WTiSwr^r g gprff? agui 

^ngn gimne in fttgo on n. zz and p. 3i5, 
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a lonely place, at night, inside a house, in cases of sahasa and 
when a deposit is denied, or when Kat. ( 230 ) prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons accus- 
ed of committing sahasa in secret (i.e. by wearing masks &o. 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Kat. ( 229 ) states, an exception to this viz. 
when the dispute investigated is about sahasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that -witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to. Nar. IV. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the chastity of women was in question^ 
in theft and sahasa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Slta's ordeal of £re at once comes to mind as an 
illustration of Narada’s rule, Brhaspatl^^^ and Fitamaha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid diuya altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if- ha fails by the divine proof, diiya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that ordeals were to be administered 
to the defendant”* (Kat. 411=sVisnu Dh, S. IX, 21). But 
Yaj, n. 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well ( e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by dimja that he did 
not borrow a loan ). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being sirsa/casfAa*” or sirastha 

573. 5 md 1 VSfiVl. q. by i%t. on 

II. 22, II. p. 51. 

574. rgr.r.i I qfiv'j ^rn%Dfr i^- 

vr I ^ifVT. in fiijrt on tjt II. 22, p. 629, II. p. 51. 

575. i^vtfsT I ivsiWf in fJraT. on vt- II. 22. 

II. p. 33 : Pbvt i ■ q. by 

p. 629, U p. 53. 

576. *i nmvlwvit 1 ^n} 

q. by amw p- 695, qu. WT HI. 152, «ir. q. p. 172. 

577. On ?fTqqi?usTqVnBR (Vf. 11. 95) the fhar. explains ‘ fIrTt 
wgu: qf^r siv^Rrvawwsr w fwvil aw ffiBifiifi sfiverem 

oaWffftmu; • ». Siras (bead) indicates the fourth stage of a law-suit 
viz. successor defeat and since fins is imposed on the defeated party, 
it indicates fine or corporal pnnisbmeat, ' ' - 
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(in Yaj. 95, Vispu Dh. S. IX 20, 22, PitSmaha, Nar. IV. 357. 
Eat. 412-413). Yaj. II. 95 pieBcribes that the ordeals of 
balance, fire, poison and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in U. 99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 panas ( of copper } are to be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit- 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( mahapUlalais ) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
Kosa was allowed in all claim.<; whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Yaj. U. 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to women, a minor (under 16 ), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, br^imanas and the diseased ; the 
fire ordeal (i. e. heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
ksatriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to audras. Nsr. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varnas similarly. NSr. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Fitamaba quoted by 
Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 98 ) adds minors and old persons to these. 
The Sm. C. II. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another . Smrti ( q. by Mit. on 
Yaj. U. 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of' mankind. Eat. ( 423 ) holds’'^ that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. Eat. ( 422 ) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes, except that brahmanas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeal. Eat. (424-426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to tho.se who ply boats or who suffer from difiS- 
culty iu breathing or cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
in incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 


fifsrra II SRTPTT. q. by amulf p. 698, p. 180. 
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,of) bile or phlegm, nor koia to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheists. Visnu Dh. S. IX. 35, 29 and Nar. IV. 255, 333 contain 
similar provisions. Kat. (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a brahmana, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins ; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by) 
peculiar sect marks ; great rogues ; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga practices ; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men axe not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. Sahkha-Likhita also refer to the' appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (AparSrka p. 842) s’®. 
Kat. (433) s® lays down the following rather remarkable pro- 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mlecchas and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
'the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The Sm. C. and Far. M. say that this applies 


1 q. by enwii p. 842. 

580. qwwift'nwt i 

«r g I eg f»rff 5ig ii wievt- q. by fhei. on vr. 

II. 99. II. p- 104, TO. m- III. p. 161 : ‘ ' 

p. 579 ; «v. v. iso ‘ g# tgikeRw >. in the 

Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 A. d. { E. 1. vol. IS 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage ‘we handle boiling water, wa 
strike with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance'. In I. A, vol. 19 p. 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 a. d. of the Mabamandalesvara Kartavirya IV that Candrika (or 
Candaladevi), the queen of Laksmldhara of the Rattas of Sugandhavarti 
(Sanndatti) was a pativrata and got success by ghafasarpa ‘ tg;i sq g o ri 
qwHiravr ^ The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake has been already placed and asking a person to take 
it out is mentioned. Vide also Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 
para 66 for the ordeal of dipping the fingers in boiling ghee or ojl, 
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only when they cannot secure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Vyavaharatattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed ; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vide note 580. Yaj. H. 
97 and Nar. IV. 868, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
brahmanaa The Mit. adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people \ iisias). Fitamaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night ( Mit. on 
Yaj, II. 97 ). Certain seasons and months were either appro- 
priate ox inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar. IV. 854 
states that the hre ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter (stitm), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit. (onYaj. 
II. 97 ) and Far. M. HI. 162 quote Fitamaha to the effect that the 
months of Gaitra, Vaisakha and Margatirsa are common to all 
ordeals, kosa and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Fitamaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
ir jng in the presence of learned brahmanas and the public ( or 
the ministers ) Kat. ( 434-35 and 437 ) provides : ‘ ordeals 
should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men accused of grave sins and near the royal gate in the case 


581. vTi^tfhv VI I WTSTWivi sarvui vijfftvi auv 
W II fttlinf in TUT- nt. ni. 164, W. iv. p. 1B3. 

582. goint i viwivt 

II Rpv f^vt: « 

vitvk^'^ ’V i f sf wsrv. n vsrvt. « 

i^t. (on VI. n. 99). VXT.m. in. 163. II. p. lOS, w. i^. p, 183. 

II. p. 104 and W. fl. p. 183 ; 

.,nfWPSR«ivi i^iRlxVp. S76: wr. V. p. 182. For 

the festival of the banner of Indra, vide H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 398, 825-826. 
On &c. the says * 

«Vlf wir»'. 
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of those charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in cases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are pei-formed outside human 
habitation ( in a lonely place ) they fail as to the matter in 
hand ( i. e. they cease to be decisive }. Nar. IV. 265 prescribes 
that the balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp,183-lS6 
( all relying on Pitamaha ) and Vyavahara-nirnaya pp. 148-53 
( relying on Prajapati, Pitamaha, Br. ) is briefly as follows : — In 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhuunju priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the sodhija ( person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself ) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals ) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &o. ). Ha is to assign the eight Vasus ( repeat- 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
( repeating their names ) between Indra and Isana ( i. e. 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Rudras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses between Yama and Nirrti ( between south and south- 
west ), assign a place to Ganesa to the north of Nirrti, to the 
Maruts ( seven ) to the irorth of Varuna ; to the north of the 
balance ( or the place of other ordeals ) he should invoke 
Dur^. All these deities are to be invoked with appropriate 
Vedio mantras ( set out in V. May. ). He should offer the 
several; items of worship from arpft 1/a ( water ‘Offered by way of 
honour ) to ornament to Dharma ( as the principal deity ) and 
then to the subsidiary deities from Indra to DorgS ( according 
to appropriateness ) and then sandalwood paste, flowers, incense, 
lamp and rtaiuedua to the deiti% from Dharma to Durga. The 
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flowers for Dharma are tn be red. Up to ibis is the work of tho 
Ohlef JustiOQ. Sacriflctal priests should ofler into fire in tho 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified batter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the Gauotri and with Out * 
and ' soa/td ' at the end of each. Haring written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordesd 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the sodhya with the 
mantra, * the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yana, day and night, the t\TO twt 

lights and Dharma know ( see or mark 1 the deeds of men 

• 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tula or dhata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
( such as khadira or udumhani ) should be cut to the accmnpani- 
ment of vedic mantras ( employed in making a sacrificial postX 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans- 
verse beam ( called alst ). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east ( i. e. the 
posts must be in the south and north ). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, tu o at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the scales should more and which 
should be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance* 
In the pan to the west the iodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, bricks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or goldsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arches and examine the perfect hoiizontallty of the 


583. The new is sn Qf «l WH rtl sHgW wHSthrufl 

XlfllW W W urffiv vinm© f il 74. 30. It is to be noted 

that quoted by the regards this verse of the as a mw and 

Frajapati quoted by tbe Vyavabarauirnayap. 1S3 does the same. Conparo 
for a similar verse Maqu VIII. 

47 ' 
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beam of the balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials ( clay &c. ) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
nhallc by the experts on the arch ( to show the exact position 
of the pans). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Yaj. 11. 101-102i 
‘0 balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother 1 if I am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take me upwards ’. The parson is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting thS 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 276 and Visnu Dh. S. X. 9 ), 
then he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nar. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X. 10-11). A 
worthy brahmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five polos or driailis. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up ( i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent ( acc. to the 
com. on Nar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dipakalika on Yaj. 
IL 102 ); if he weighs the same or goes down ( i e. weighs more ) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
to the judge, the brahmanas and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities invoked. Brhaspati (8BE vol. 33 p. 317 
V. 19 ) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows : — Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, Vayu, Yama, Indra, Eubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 angulas in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 angulas. In each circle kusa 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them ; ghee w^ to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
10 polos (16palas^^^ in the case of a weak man) and eight 

584. A vinadi is the time required for reciting 60 long syllables and 60 
vinadis make one ghatika. So five vinadls will be equal to two minutes. 

5S5. A pala weighed 320 gttHJiis according to the Lilavati (I. 4], 
Acc. to Divyatattva (p. 60S} 20 palas were egnal to 66 tolakas, five masas 
and 4 gnfijas,' which, while accepting the view that a pala is equal to 320 
guilds, gives the rather modem measurement into tolakas (fotos). 
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asgulas in length till it becomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the iodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the fire ( in the red-hot piece ) is to be invoked 
with several mantras ( such as Yaj, IL 104*“ and Visnu Dh. S. 
XI. 11-12 ). The sodhija should stand in the first circle facing 
the east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the sodhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he ( the 
judge ) should place seven leaves of the asvattha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
* means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the sodhya 
( that are covered with leaves ). Then the sodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the sodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no Injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent Kat (441) and Yaj, H 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falb earlier ( i e. before reach- 
ing the 8th circle ) or there is a doubt ( whether his hands are 
injured or not ) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeaL 

The ordeal of icater as described in the smrtis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. ( H. p. 116 ) remarks that*“ 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue ( in 
its day ) it passes over the procedure of these and takes up the 
description of Jcosa ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a toraria ( an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varuna (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows ( the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 


586. Before the red-hot iron is placed on bis bands the repeats 
vivef* ujv jut ii vt. 

n. 104; thesm'^qv 27. (cr, ed. 5. 22) has the same verse (but reads 

II' P* 112, «q. q. p. 196, 

588. ■ sm Blffikuwrevm wHrivraBwd • 

fa^»u.p. lie. 
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paste, incense, lamp, flowers. A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of 150 hastas ( cubits ) from the torana. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the soci/iya 
is to stand in navel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post. Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Durga, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing ( embodying the accusation ) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brahmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana, three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, ‘ 0 Varuna 1 save me by means of truth ’ ( Yaj. 
n. 108 Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
bol ding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the iodhya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the iodhya or sees only his head ( i. e. the back of the head ) 
when he reaches the arch the sodhya is to be declared innocent ; 
but if he sees other parts of the head ( such as the ear or nose 
&c. ) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Ordeal of poison. After worshipping Mahesvara with incense 
and the like ( mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahesvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several sniTtis give differeot mantras to be recited by tbe judge 
in invoking the waters (so that there is an option). Vide Visnu Dh. S. XII. 
7~8 (tvamambhah &c. }, Fitamaha (toya tvam praninam prauh &c. ) quoted 
bytbeMit. on Yaj. II. 108, Nar. IV. 316-317 (satyinrtavibhagasya &c. ), 
Kalikapurira q. by V. P. p. 206. The mantra in Saiikha-Likhita (q. by 
Madanaratna and V. P. p. 206) was 

Wcv i?^ I i. The Ms of 

readse^rRfsre^l 

590, It is most appropilate that Siva is to be worshipped in the poison 
ordeal, since, according to the Fanranic mythology, he swallowed the Hala- 
hala poison produced at the choming of the sea, 960 yavas make one ^ato. 
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gods and biahmanas. ^ha poison to be selected is iarilga 
(derived from the srh?a plant) or 2;fztsa7to&/ia(aconite) or 
humamla (Visrrn Dh. S. Xill 3, Nar.lV. 322 &o.). Pitamaha (q. by 
Apaxarka p. 712) treats the three as distinct, whilB Yaj. IL 111 
appears to prescribe sarhga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnn Dh. S. ( XTTT. 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yaixts in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and iiisira) seven or eight and in 
Sarad ( autumn ) less than the latter ( i e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three acc. to Y. Mayukha ). Poison is to be administeied 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after- 
ndbn or twilight \ it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a br^- 
mana. Visnu Dh. S. XHL 6-7 and Nar. IV. 325 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yaj. IL 110 is the 
mantra which the iorf/i?/a repeats before taking poison viz. ‘0 
poison I thou art the son of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent)’. Nar.lV. 326 
states that then the ^odhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if be discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 
111) says that when the sodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pita- 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending sodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king's servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 

TIk ordeal of koia. The sodhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Budra, Durga, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, flowers etc. and made to bathe the images with water. 
Then the judge asks the sodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra ‘satyem mablUraksa' (Yaj. IL 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls (prasrli ) of that water. Pitamaha 
gives some special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of which the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sun. In the 
case of Durga it is her spike (sula) that is to be bathed, the 
orb in the case of the Sun and the weapons in the case of other 
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gods. The water of the bath of Durga is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and the 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to brahmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
kosa ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Aco. to Yaj. n. 113, Visnu Dh. S. 14. 4-5, Nar. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the kosa ordeal the ^odhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did hot 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illness must not be one common to several people ( such as 
an epidemic ). Drinking holy water ( koiapam ) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty ( vide Eajat. V. 326 ). 

Ordeal of Tar)4ula ( rice grains ). It is to bo administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or other monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white ( i. e. husked ). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of ( the 
image of ) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhija should swallow thrice 
the rice grains. He should be made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his saliva he should be declared 
guilty. 

Ordeal of taptarruisa (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of copper, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angulas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point. Then the judge should 
cast into it a golden piece weighing one masaka ( equal to five 
gufijUs ). The sodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next two fingers.' If he does not jerk his 
fingers or there is no scalded skin he should be declared to be 
innocent. There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
poured in a vessel of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay and 
it should be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
•leaf is cast into it. the sound ^ churu’ is produced. Into the 
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'boiling gbee he should cast a golden, silver, copper or iron seal 
zing once washed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra * 0 ghee ! thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art nectar ; burn him ( the sodhya ) if he is a sinner ; be cool as 
ioe if he be innocent.’ Then the sodhya takes out the ring from 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phula (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S.B.E. vol. 33 p,318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. O.H. p.ll9,'V.P. 
p. ^18 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve pdas, 
eight angulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavaharatattva ( p. 608 ) mentions that aoo. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the Chandogya TJpanisad is uphala dimja. 

Ordeal of dluirma (i, e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sino should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma should be prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled pancayaoya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark flowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balb cf clay or cowdung. 
The two balls should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of brahmanas. I’hen the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The sodhya should repeat the words 
* if I am free from guilt may ( the image or picture of ) Dharma 
come to my hands Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent. This 
resembles the drawing of lots. 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial systems of most 
ancient countries. In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the commonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt, Stephens ( History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. L p. 73) suggests that the ordeal of water 
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NWtB a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
( 1176 A.D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were abolished in England 
from 1215 A. D. ( j&U vol. L p. 300). In India there is epigra- 
phic and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Eittur Pillar Inscription { J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. pp. 307-309 ) 
dated in Xaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Kadamba king 
Jayakesideva there is a description of the phaladivya which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an acarya 
Sivaiakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Xalyana- 
Sakti the Scaiya of another shrine and w'hose hand was exami- 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the agrahara village Degave. In the Silimpur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva (E. I. vol. XTTI. 
p. 283 at p. 291-292 ) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


591. In Beal's ‘ Buddhist Records of the Western world, ’ vol. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Chvrang's travels vol . I. p 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. by water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty ; if the man floats and the stone sinks then be is pronounced innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is : tbey beat a plate of iron and make the accused sit on 
it and again place bis feet on it and apply it to the palms of his bands ; 
moreover be is made to pass bis tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance ; if he is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes efiect and the animal dies , 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It will 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal. Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II. pp. 159-160) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words 'the acensed person is invited to drink bish called brahmana' (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma in 
Yaj. II. 110 and Nar. IV. 325). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep 'and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if he was not drowned. He describes the ko'sa ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states that if the man has spoken the trnth he 
weighs more than before. He describes correctly taptamisa (gold piece 

taken from boiling clarified batter) and also the ordeal of the red-bot iron 
piece. 
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balance*^ (about 1200 A. D.). The Vianukundin king Madhava- 
vannan in the 7th century A. D. ( Journal of Andhra Historical 
Besearch Society, vol. VI pp. 17, 20, 24) is said to have carried 
out Tarious ordeals ( amsita-vividka-dimjak ). The E. C. -vol. Ill 
( Mandya Taluka Ins. No, 79 p. 47 ) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vira-Narasimhadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc- 
cessful. E. C. IV. p. 27 ( Yelandur Jagir Ins. No. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D. ) is a charter to potters whose headmen under- 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 ( vol. 60 p. 179 ) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a brahmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Calient. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘ Peshwa’s Diaries’ vol. 2 p. 150 ( in 1764-65 
A. 1). ) mention is made of taptakatWia ordeal ( i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point ) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatreih, 
nivadapatrem &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document whibh describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Kalyan in sake 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
( 1745 A. D. ). It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river Godavari at Kopargaon in 
accordance with Dhamiasastra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned brahmanas and pavdUas near the temple 
of the god Sri Suklesvara, that as the opponent was long in 
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poaseBsion the ordeal had to he performed by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas ( i. e. 166 Idas and two 
ma^) was heated red-hot and the iodhya carried it across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to burn, that bis hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a docu- 
ment of victory to the iodhyit called 'yejdapatra'. The des- 
cription agrees very closely with that given above. In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A.D.) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other ixdavpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on divyas reference may be made 
to Dr, Dines Chandra Sirkar’s ‘ The successors of the Sata- 
vShanas’ Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches' vol, 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Fhan at 
Benares tried by phSlu du ya two oases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
* Trtlyarsammelana-vrtta ’ ( pp. 18-26 ) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelanar-vitta pp. 100-154 of the Bharataritihasa-sainsodhaka- 
mapdala at Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis- 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


593. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Sirkar refers to 'Divyatattva of 
Brhaspati’ (in ' Successors of the Satavahanas ' Appendix p. 360), A Divya- 
tattva of Raghunandana is well-known. A Divyatattva of Brhaspati has so 
far been mentioned nowhere, - . 
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DECISION 

The last (L e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is &ddhi 
(Yaj. n, 8) or nirvaya (decision). If pratyakalita (as defined 
above on p. 298) is regarded as a pada of vyamliMra (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four padas) then the decision is not 
a pada of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof ( V, P. p. 86 ), When 
the evidence has been led, the king ( or chief justice ) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff Nar. II. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced*®. It is stated 
by VySsa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources ( 6 acc. to l^kra ) viz. the throe prairianfas 
(possession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordeals), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants, Pitamaha prescribes 
that, in disputes where there are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, there the 
king is the final deciding factor as he is the lord of all 

It is stated by Narada II. 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct ( i. e. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents ) or 

594. fwvT • TT5n qfiw furcv) sw- 

■r r t wq) II n- by izo, vrr. wr. iii. p. 199. 

595. Dr. Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 35) is not right when be translates 
Nar. n. 42 as ' whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree'. He has not also correctly rendered' the com. of 
Aaahaya. There Is no word for ' assertions ’ in Nar. II. 42 • ii^rwi4 g 
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whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabhyas ( the 
judges) and that a Jayapatra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of Narada ( quoted byApararka p. 684), Brhaspati 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. ('259-265), Vrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 91 and Apararka p. 684) and Vyasa 
( Sm. C. n. p. 67 ) lay down the contents of the judgment 
It was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19. 10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award- 
ing of punishments ( ayamad-drstuntac-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text ( on Yaj. 11. 91 ) that other members of the assembly 
( who are not judges ) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them al.w. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
VivSdacandra p. 146. Kat. ( 256 ) applies the word paicatkara 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jayapatra to a document ( given by the judge ) when a plaintifi' 
becomes what is called hiiiaLudi ( because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause ) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action ; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kaut. (III. 19) appears to employ the word 
‘pascatkara’ in a somewhat different sense when he says ‘the 
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II q. by ihuT® on II. 91 and p. 684 ; 
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Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian Civil Procedure code for the content!, 
of the judgment. 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted’ (i, e. is found guilty)®®. 
The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 91 ) differing from Kat holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea- 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called ^hinapatraha’. 
It is to be regretted that ancient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 35 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. CXLII— III Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
Jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper- 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated ialce 849 ( 928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one sumrrfa in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. O. R, S. vol. VII pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta Weekly Notes (pp. CXUX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra ( text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithila in iahe 1716 (1794 A. B.) and in J. B. 0. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-358, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance ; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabha, called dharmadhyaksas and panditas, 
seven of w'hora express their concurrence [sammati) at the top 
of the document. Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society vol. XXVHl for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The Mit. ( on Yaj II. 91 ), and V. Matrka p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 
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agitated again, while a document gi ven where a party is hinayadi 
(i. e. & Innajxitraka) sttrves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a mrvaya-patra ( kuladibhir mn^uje jayapatrabhavart-mrncrija- 
ptmm tidm karyinn paratlapairatnili yUvat, as the Vy, Niinaya 
p. 85 says ). It would be better to adopt the reading 'ivttapatram ’ 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the raattei* 
that he succeeded in proving®*. Manu VIH. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i.e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should bo made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIIL 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi- 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that ( i. e. ten per cent ). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295, If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager ( viz. ‘ if I be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred panas ’ ) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yaj. II. 18 and Nar. II, 5)®^ 
compare Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg- 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233, ‘ whenever any legal proceeding has been completed ( f into ) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul it ’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greed). The words ‘tirita’ and 

m 
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* anuMsta ' have been variously explained The word ‘ tirita ' 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
ASoka ( E. L Vol. n. p. 353 ) as ‘ tilita-dandsnam ’ qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medhatithi and Eulluka explain them as 
‘ decided according to the rules of the sastra ’ and ‘ taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party’ respectively. 
Kat. { 495 ) defines them differently : “ When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves ( without the examination 
of witnesses ) to be either true or false, it is said to be tirita and 
that matter or side is called ‘anuMsta’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
Yaijayanti seems to have Eat. in mind and defines ‘tirita’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘anusiista’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false ( Bhumikanda, vaisyadhyaya, verses 11-13). 
Nar. II. 65 ( S. B. E. vot 33 p. 32 j employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 306 respectively explains as (tirita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine and ( ‘ anusista ’ ) as ‘ decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party ’. Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Eat. quoted in the Vyavaharasara ( p. 101 ) 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro- 
perty placed ( during the pendency of the suit ) in the hands of 
a third party ( as a sort of Receiver ). Eat. ( 477-480 ) points 
out the vm-ious ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a brahmana debtor return the decretal debt 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy- 
sical pain (i, e. imprisonment). The king should make a co- 
sharer or friend { of the successful party ) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse ( i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
( to pay ) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un- 
able to return the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or husbandman, work ( for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brahmana. Manu also ( IX. 229 ) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than bvah- 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was unabl'’ to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
cared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
( except women in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money ). If in ancient times state policy exempted brahmanas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists ’ Relief Act ( Bombay Act XVII of 1879 ). As regards 
women also Kat. ( 488-489 ) laid down certain prudent rules : 
“ Women who are not®* independent should not be arrested (for 
offences like adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender ; women should be punished by their lord (i. e. the 
person on whom they depend ) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a woman whose 
husband has gone abroad be consigned to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns.” The Sm. C. IL p. 323 explains 
that the first verse applies to a woman who can perform the 
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expiation for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nar. (n. 40) lays down*®' a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct ( i. e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence®*® 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Yaj. U. 306, Nar. I. 65, Eat. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Yaj. 11. 31) **”. Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
i,e. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village ( i. e. in a forest ) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
( Nar. I. 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 16, Yaj. II 31-32 ). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance ( Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 306)®“. 

Yaj. ( n. 4 and 305 ) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the sabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the sabhyas and the party who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. Nar. 1. 66 ( in S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 22 ) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( = Matsya 227, 158 ) 
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and 334 prescribe that when officers appointed to administer 
jnstioe canse loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king should 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amatyas 
( ministers ) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the armlyas or chief 
]ustice a fine of 1000 parfos. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of oases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ” vol. 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
( of 13-8-1764 A, D. ) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of Rams^tri, famed for his impartiali- 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Eamsastri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Mann ( YlU. 174-175 ) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes according to the 
dictates of Sastra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Bt. and Nar. 1. 74 ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 34 ) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to ^astra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven*”. 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the law and is subject to public punishment. But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The menace is not that of the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to be a crime 
at another time or in another country. For ejxample, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 497), while it is 
not a crime but a civil wrong in English Law. 

611. i 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed secular 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prayaicitlas ). Vide Manu IX 236, 240, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 362, verse 22 ) and Paithinasi quoted below Maine in his 
' Ancient Law ’ chap, X ( 3rd ed. of 1866 ) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation ( p. 370 ) that the ‘ penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes ; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
aotion and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds’. Dr. Priya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918, Lecture XII) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown ( on pp. 264-266 ) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
chatas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu YiU. 287, 
Yaj. IL 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Kst. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and some solatium to him. Ap. Dh. S. ( I, 9. 24, 1 and 4 ) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity ( i. e, as compensation to rela- 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation. The Chandogya 
Hpanisad quoted above ( p.362 ) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There is a passage in the Tai. S. II. 
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6. 10. 1 ( quoted in H. of Dh. toI IL p. 151 n. 346 ) which states, 

‘ He who threatens a brUbmana should be made to pay a hundr- 
ed, he who strikes a brahmana should be made to pay a 
thousand It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as adalium to the wronged. In Hg. H. 33. 4 
( which also occurs in Tai. S. HI. 3. 11. 5 ) the poet prays to 
Eaka®‘® ( the Full Moon personified ) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be ‘datadaya’. Sayana’s 
rendering of this word as ‘ possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ' appears to be the right one. The words ‘ satadayam 
viram ’ in the Tai. S. HI, 3. 11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘ a hero whose wergild is a hundred’. This is incorrect, confound- 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Kgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the s^e 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient smHi writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes,*** though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilized societies, take the law into bis own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Yaj. H. 16 and Nar. 1. 46 
(SBE voL 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
cannot secure the object he wants.***" In all ancient societies 
the lextcdioTiis (the law of retaliation, viz. an eye for an eye ^ 
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616. The work of Hairy Elmer Baraes on ' The Study of punishment 
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Ancient India as compared with the horrible and revolting methods for 
punishing criminals employed in the IVest. 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed. Manu VUI. 280 (which is 
almost the same as Nar., parusya, verse 25), Yaj. H 215, 
Vfenu Dh. S. V. 19 and Sahkha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb®*® a man of low caste offends against a 
hrahmana, that very limb of his shall be out off. Another and 
the most important purpose of. punishment is deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment ( danda ) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rajadharma ( p. 21 ). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The Santiparva(15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish- 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Yama and of the 
next world and through fear of others ( i. e. public opinion ). ®*’ 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word darida from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X ) when the sentence passed on Csrudatta 
for the alleged murder of Vasantasena is proclaimed to the 
citizens by the executioners. Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21. Lev, XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye for eye &c. ), the code of Hammurabi ( about 2200 B. c. ) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome, In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan's ' History of Roman Law ' ( tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871 ) 
p. 114 the 2nd provision is; ‘ retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation ’. In Hammurabi's Code 
( text tr. by C. H. W. Johns. 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are ; ‘ If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, bis eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shall 
make his tooth to fall out '. 
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oonunitting further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil- 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VUL 318 ( =Vas. 19. 45 ) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medhatithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Grautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajnavalkya, 
Nar. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien ( 399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India {Madhyadpsa) under the Guptas apparently ; ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals ate simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebeilion they only have their right hands cut off’ 
( Legge, 1886 p. 43 ). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien : ( Fragment XXVn p. 71 ) ‘ a person bearing false witneB.s 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. Ho who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death’. The Dasakumaracarita (II. p. 56) states that the Mauryas 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banished. The first separate Rock Edict of 
Asoka at Dhauli ( Corpus L L pp. 93, 97 ) shows that great 
Emperor’s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West. Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England 'there can be no doubt that the legis- 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system’ (His. of Or. Law, vol. L p. 471). As stated by 
Dr, Hart (in ‘Way to justice’ p. 94 ), at the beginning of the 
19th century in England more than a hundred offences were 
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■punishable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lnd- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged ( vide ‘ In the service of 
youth’, by Dr. J. M. Brew, 1943 chap. XV. p. 208). 

Manu VHL 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p, 387 
verse 5), Vrddha-Harlta (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( daiida ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence.**^ The first takes 
thfi form of saying ‘ you have not done a proper thing ’, the 
2nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharma ’. 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purdhitas and sons should be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahapatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and r^roof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. ( SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8 ) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brahmana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
( on the recommendation of the chief justice, pra^vakmrmlie 
atkUah ). The Mmchakatika ( IX ) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority’ (mrvaye vayam pranwpam 
iese tu raja ). Gaut. XH. 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VH. 16, VHl 126 
and Yaj. I. 368 ( =Vrddha-Harita VII. 195-196 ), Brhat Para- 
sara p. 284, Kaut. IV. 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct ( or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 
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fact whether the offence ^ is repeated. This provision means that 
the dharmasastras did not hold that the same punishment must 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Kant. 
( I. 4 ), differing from the view of the acaryas that there is no- 
thing like danda for bringing under one's complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. 
One reason why some of the works on dharmasastra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of kcermadpaka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deffciencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird ). Vide Manu XI. 49-5^, Yaj. HI 207-216, 
Vianu Dh. S. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
unier pataka and praijaicilta. Gaut. Xn. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned brahmanas. The Dandaviveka ( p. 36 ) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award- 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu VUL 337-338 for theft ), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VUI. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed ( as in Manu 
Vin.285), the person against whom an offence is committed (such 
as an idol or temple or king or brahmana), age, ability (to pay ), 
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qualities, time, place, the nature of the offence ( whether it is 
repeated or is a first offence ). The Rajataranginl (VUL 158) 
provides that iu disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose ( the king and 
officers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act cr im inally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
same who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho- 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must be 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed ( i, e. variable ), They 
range from a kahirti to the confiscation of all wealth ; fixed 
fines were of three kinds called praiAaf?ia saliasa, madhyama sahasa 
(middling amercement) and ultama sahasa (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sankha-Likhita the first®* 
amercement is fine from 24 panas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 
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There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to Vijnanesvara the figures of fines in such 
verses as Manu VIII. 373 ( where no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bhiiuchi ( quoted in S. V, p. 130 ) they are of 
gold. The S. V. remarks that local usage is to be followed. The V. 
Mayukba ( p. 233 ) states that in alt texts ( about fines ) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pana is a copper piece one kafsa in weight and that 
karsa is one fourth of a pala, Br. (q, by Sm. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132-136) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with kar^pana is to be followed in ordeals and fines. An 
interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In- 
scription of Calukya Vikramaditya V ( dated sake 934 ) from fJadag which 
provides that the fines for abuse, assault, for drawing out a dagger, for 
stabbing and for adultery by a bachelor wore respectively 2 panas, 12 panas, 
3 gadyaqas, 12 gadyanas and 3 gadyanas (vide £, I. vol. 20 p. 64. )' 
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in proportion to the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu Vm. 138 ( = Visnu Dh. S. IV. 1 0 ) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Yaj. L 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit explains that the lesser figures of Manu re- 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose, Nar. ( sahasa, verses 7-8 ) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of salum, 500 is 
the lowest for middling sahasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement ( and might include deatli 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
cutting off of a limb ). Fines were supposed to be lesser thaii 
corporal punishment. Kat. ( 490-493 ) lays down the follow- 
ing rules : Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a masa, there it is a golden masa that is meant ; when 
the fine is declared in masas, they are to be understood as tlmse 
of silver and where the fine is declared in krsnalas the same is 
to be understood ; a masa is ^^^th of a karsapana. ’ Thu 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by Kat, ( 487 ) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender ( of the same kind ) and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb,* Kaut. ( m. 3) provides: ‘ a woman attains ability to 

enter into transactions on completion of 13 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that ( i. e. after attaining 
majority ) the woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount.’ Angiras quoted by the Mit. ( on Yaj, 
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in. 243 ) BtatoB that®® an old man OTor eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suifering from diseases are to be given 
half prayaseitta and Sahkha quoted by the Mit. ( on the same 
verse ) that a child leas than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
prayaseitta®^. Under the Indian Penal Code, sec, 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gaut. XII. 15-16, Maim VIIL 338-39 prescribe that a vaisya, 
a ksatriya and a brahmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. ( 485 ) and VySsa state 
this as a general rule for all offences®®. In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XU. 1, 8-12, Manu VUL 267-268 
(sNar.parusya 15-16), Yaj. 11. 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a brahmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 panes 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas respectively ( nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XU. 13 ). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dandaviveka p. 20) various forms accor- 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 
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first to 3 if<i[i(e(,nnd the last two to 

629. Nar. IV. 85 holds that a boy is called sisu and is like an embryo 
till eight and bala or ^ogan^a thereafter till 16. 

630. V5I ^1^ 

II tRRVr. 485 q. by 127, qn- >ll- HI- 211 (ascribes to ffitTptl'): 

jnvisTrf w ^"5 w WKft I »hyi«qg«¥Ba<ifrB' ii 

•VW q. by on qr. 1. 17. ‘ 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. ' Harassment or pain may be inflicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous ( by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass ) and marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VUL 135) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
(either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brahmana shalj 
depart unhurt from the country ( i e. he is to be only banished ). 
Br. (SBE. 33p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore- 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet ( to 
Manu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there- 
from. Gaut. Xn. 43, Kant. IV. 8, Manu ( VDI. 125, 380-381 ), 
Yaj. n. 270, Nar. (sahasa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. ( SBE. vol, 
33 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta VII. 191 prescribe that 
a brahmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar. ), a mark appro- 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ass. Yama,*^- 
quoted by Sm. C. and V. P., while providing that a brahmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 


631, ^ vu mstwilw • 

I ffwts vviw w » (urfw 9-i0). 

la these days of fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pursued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of his 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahmana referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
{ prayopaves'a ) for four days for securing punishment of her husband's 
murderer ( who she believed was a wizard ) and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the guilt of the accused began to starve himself and found 
proof by supernatural means ( RajatarahginI IV. 82-105 ). 

632. w wrgrvw itvtu 1 5 ^ g vnrr 

1 smievusi ti avvir: 1 

rrarmu fird a 1 wrgrwi «rr^ Srt: n 

quoted by II. p. 317, V. P- 393 (only the first). 
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the king to keep a brilhinana offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
biahmana. The Mit on Yaj. II. 370 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating guru's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for brahmana murder ( as laid down by Manu 
IX. 337 and 240, Visnu Dh. S. V. 4 ) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender ( whether a brahmana or not ) 
did not perform praijaiciita for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Rome and in Britain up to 1699 { such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &c.). Vide Barnes’ 
‘Story of punishment ’ p. 62. The Ra jatarangipi (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Candrapida of Kashmir 
when a brahmana guilty of the murder of a brahmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smrti rule. 
Manu IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana ( unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a brahmana offender* 
according to Gaut. XII. 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. Ap. Dh.S. (E. 10.27. 16-17 )“’ lays down that a brahmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seisure of another s land was 
to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his life 
(while a sudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence ). Vrddha-Harita ( VE.209-210 ) says that a brahmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he should have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the realm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a brahmana offender from the death sentence 
was BO great that Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay ) m Regu- 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (cl. 5) exempted brahmanas and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling would 


srnr. lo. 27. 16-17. 
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be shocked It is not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the biahmapa from the death sentence was unanimous or uni- 
versal. Kat (806) contains this remarkable statement 
‘ Even a brahraana deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 


634. 

mrcvrimsi ‘sjrwtvw fi)a»iia«tiV«vT3i ?fav 
w urSvpnni^' fWtiw' 5'wa^rCr«u^»8v‘TR^T5 *i 1 

^ l ei w- II- p< 136. Medliatithi on Manu VIII. 12S makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brabmana who was a first 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brabmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the biahmana's person as sacred 
and so saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever bis rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272- 
273 ), in the order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment , 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397), in punishment for adultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brabmana. It will be shown below that from the 13th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V, and Madanaiatna, differential punishments 
had gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 333 and Yaj. 
I. 338 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king's court whether the person be the king’s father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sankha-Likbita and Kat. (481 ] no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, his family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm, C. II. p, 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen and claiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be tried only by the House of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benefit of clergy abolished in 1827. Vide H. of 
Ob. vol. II. pp. 140-143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brabmanas. 

635. 4&!Tr wi8r»vt 5rwinar^ i aijef ffwr fsmvT 
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cauBing abortion, if be be a tbief ( of gold ) or if be kills 
a biabmana woman with a sharp weapon or if be kills 
a chaste woman’. Kautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
brahmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
( against his king ) or who foments disaffection ( or rebellion ) 
in forts, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning. The fact that Carudatta, a brahmana, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Falaka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against brUhmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Fick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &c. p. 212 that in 
many Jataka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The Santiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers,®^®" several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man ) suffer great loss ( and 
they may die also ), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punislnnent should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying ‘ fie on you ’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the latex ages 
( of Kali ) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, acc. to Kam. XIV. 
16, Sukra IV. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest ofl^enoes 


636. fSntr- 
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except for the offence of subverting the state.**' Visnu Dh. S, 
V. 1 provides that all persons except brahmanas guilty of the 
mabapatakas may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX. S36 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no prayascitta, Kaut. ( IV, 11 ) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vrddha-Harita (V31 190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned * 2 ®. Impalement was a punishment pres- 
cribed by Manu IX. 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night ( after first cutting off their hands ), by Yaj, H. 273 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
Harita VH 202 for the murderer of a brahmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The DasakumSracarita 4th Ucchvasa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment. Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 
( edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai ) vol. 43 No. 143 p. 114 ( dated 
7-9-1775 A. D.), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caste 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant*®* and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dandaviveka ( p. 20 ) to be simple 
suddha ), which is of two kinds, amcUra when the offender is 
beheaded { with a sword ) , and atra or wciira ( when the offender 
is impaled or burnt ) and it is misra ( when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed)®*®. Simple death 


637. JtfE?3cwrnv^ ^ 1 ^ 

n SBTU. XIV. 16. This is q. by p. 61 verse 346. 

638. (7) I qitnm Jriwfvr 

TBprim: « mwsfjigRr H. 20, verse 1287, p. 144, 

639. In ‘ Pandyan Kingdom ’ by Prof, K. A. Nilbant Sastri p. 224 
the sentence for the murderer of a brahmana is shown to have been that of 
being tied to the leg of a he-bnffalo and being dragged by it. 

640. The word ' s'uddha-vadha ’ is used by Mann IX. 279 and the 

- r 

words * soddba ' and ‘ citra ' occur in Kautilya IV, II and also in Santi 
8S. 22 ngfj qtr fw C i qnff iw Snit nvt i 
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iB prescribed by Mann IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low casta had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste (with or without her consent) or 
ki^apped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death ( Manu 
yiU. 366, Yaj. IL 286-288, 294 ). Vas. XXI. 1-5 prescribed for a 
dudra, vaisya or kaatriya guilty of adultery with a brahmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with viraria grass, with red darbhas and iara 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a dudra paramour 
of *a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaiSya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, acc, to 
Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi- 
ed butter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Great Journey, while, acc. toGaut. XXHI. 14 and Manu VDI. 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
was to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
of lower caste. Sahkha prescribes this punishment ( of being 
devoured by dogs ) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning, Vrddha-Harlta VEL 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul- 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have her 
ears, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
( katagni ) for tho.se guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
smrti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 571-573 
A. man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank ( and thereby caused it to become dry ) may be sentenc- 
ed to death by drowning ( Manu IX. 279 ) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked ( such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb ) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided she be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentence (Yaj. IL 278). Yaj. IL 279 ( =Matsyapurana 
327. 200 ) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bulls 
(after the nose, lips, ears and bands are cut off) for a woman 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another ) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 
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quoted by %. p. 396. 
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or her own child (provided she is not pregnant Yaj.II. 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Nar. ( parusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. Manu VUI. 272, Nar. ( parusya 24 ), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dharma to brahmanas. Cutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses ( Manu 
IX. 276-277, Nar., parisiata verse 32, Ysj. n. 274 ). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a sudra abused a brah- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (Ap. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu VIE. 270, 
Narada, pSruaya 22 ), when a sudra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons ( Gaut XII. 4 ), when a person 
abused the king ( Nar., parusya 30 ), when a person repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king ( Yaj. IL 302 ). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a sudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas ( Gaut. XII. 2 ), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife ( Vrddha-Harlta VE, 201 and also 
confiscation of all property), for anyone guilty of- incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister, 

642. The general rule was that women were not to be killed on any 
hccount, Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 575, 593-94. Certain offences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas, XXI. 10 and Yaj. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz. abandonment (fyagiz), when a woman con- 
ceives from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 268 
the king appears to have had to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Peshwa’s court, Kamastrl Frabhune, ordered a woman guilty of a brah- 
mana's murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambake^ara near Nasik ( ‘ Selections from Peshwa's 
Daftar’, vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121-122). Under sec. 382 of the Indian Cri. 
minal Procedure Code ' if a woman sentenced to death is found to be preg- 
nant, the High Court shall order the execution of the sentence to be post- 
poned and may. If it thinks fit, commute the sentence to transportation 
for life*. ‘ 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Nar., stripumsayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were out off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Yaj. U. 397 ). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XII. 44, Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 19, Nar, 
(sahasa 10), Manu XI. 237 (=Matsya 227. 16), Visnu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. II. 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and ( II. 294 ) for persons of the three higher 
mrvas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa VH. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The RajatarahginI mentions ( "VL 108-112 ) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmana’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Eesavapandita in his Dandaniti-prakarapa 
( p. 6 ) quotes the author of the Vaijayanti (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of brahmanas and with a red-hot 
iron idaka in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu Vni. 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish- 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden. War. (Sahasa 10) pres* 
cribes it for a brahmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses ofScers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthenes ( Fragment 
XXVn. p. 72 ) notes ‘ If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib- 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1 . 88 ( for repeating an offence more than three times) 
Pot imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1. 92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105 for a woman. 

643. The punishment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
ofiences ; vide ' Laws of England ' ( ed. by Lord Hailsham, vol. IX.' 
pp, 229-230 ), In India under the Prisons Act ( IX of 1894 ) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
( IV of 1909 ) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house- 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and penology condemn most strongly the 
stentences of death and whipping, ^ ^ W ?fi%Rrt= * 

3 • wigraiwrafffntt gffgtwf 3 

» gmVX. q. in Wg. pp. 531-532. 
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in her Tnr>T>t.hiy course touching intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for oflfenders who were slaves 
or who wore dependents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases ( Kat. ). The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for brahmanas guilty 
of the gravest offences meriting death sentence ( Gaut. XII. 44, 
Manu IX. 341, YIEL 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
1, 10. 19, Yaj. H, 370 ). It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Yaj. I. 339 for ofBcers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
brahmana witness ( Yaj. 11. 81 ), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agree'd 
upon by a guild or village &o ( Yaj. 11. 187, Manu VIU. 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V. 167-168 ). for playing with false dice 
( Yaj. n. 202 and Nar., dyutasamahvaya 6), for a brahmana 
guilty of very heinous offences^ ( Santi 14. 116 ). Sukra 
( rV. 1. 98-108 ) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss- 
ion of the mahdpatakas by persons other than brShmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX. 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sabliyas (Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180). Nar. (prakirnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
Sankha-Likhita^^ quoted by V. R p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced punishment was prescribed for committ- 
ing an offence again. Visnu Dh. S, HI 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 

644. 14. lie. 
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fvHT flnr>T?«rTiar srre nrfPr msn t wurfnfew ft swfr: innJgiiTsjTiWii- 
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^ 1 11%?^ I vjfhf t gr yj ai ^a ‘ q. by ft. r. 

^ 656, which explains ‘ wifirwftS amftj ... VW ^ft- 

Compare section 60 (a, b, c) of the Indian 
Civil Pro. Code for the property which is not liable to attacbnient and sale 
in execntion of a decree. 
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offence (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition ). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender as to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house- 
breaking from the roof, his thumb and index finger may be out 
off or he may be fined 54 panas, for a second offence all fingers 
may be cut or a fine of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 377, Yaj. II. 274, Visnn Dh. S. V, 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 27. 11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive ( Kaut. III. 19, Yaj. 
II. 221, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient ( and even modern ) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes®*® the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag- 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards®*^ and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo- 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard’s finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted as witches and hanged**® 

646. V vr sf fHr 
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647. Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa's records ' vol. 43 pp. 2S-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in Kolhapur territories ( and a wizard of the mang caste 
being impaled ), p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the FatUs 
without Government orders ) and Kao Bahadur Wad's extracts from Peshwa’s 
Diaries vol. II. p. 7 ( for confiscatiou of Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser ) and vol. VIII. p. 147 ( for cutting off a finger ). 

648. Vide e. g. 6 State Trials p. 647 ( a trial of witches held in 1665 
A. D. before Sir Matthew Hale C. B. who condemned them to death ) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1682) and Stephens’ 'History of Cr. Law of 
England ’ vol. II. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D. Vide Lea’s 'Superstition and force’ (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bulls and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch- 
craft cases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning and 
interesting paper on ' Witchcraft in Ancient India ' by Dr, Winternitz in 
Indian Antigaary, vol. 28 pp. 71-83, 
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ManulX. 290 (^Matsya 227. 183) prescribes the very mild 
punishment of the fine of 200 panas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblins. Medhatithi and Eulluka say that if the 
magic rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
murder. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 361 verse 16 ) provides banish- 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Eaut. in II. 5 prescribea*‘® that a jail should he constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides ““ that among the duties of the nUgaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con- 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day ( of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in five 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment ( whipping &o. ), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
( as a favour ) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV ( Corpus 
1 1 vol. I. p. 123 and E. I. vol, n. pp. 253-54 ) Emperor Asoka 
promulgates that he gives three days’ respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra ( Corpus 1. 1. 
vol, 1. p. 126-128 and E. I, vol. D, pp, 258-259 ) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years ( which is in conformity 
with Kautilya's dictum cited above ). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Asoka addresses his officers of justice in the 
capital {Nagaravyavaharikah) that they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
pain. In spite of this if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, Asoka 
in his early career was most cruel and had constructed a jail 
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that was called Hell-prison of Asioka ( vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp. 88-90 ). Mann IX. 288 requires that all jails should he so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all ( in order to 
deter others from committing offences ). The Silappadikaram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple ( pp, 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation ). Kalidasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra®^! (Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
c*i which Your Majesty was bom is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released ’. Kalidasa ( in Raghu 17. 19 ) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Brhat-Sainhita 
( 47-81 ) states that when the king takes the Pusyasmna 
( ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunct 
tion with the Fusya constellation in the month of Pausa or 
every month ) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. In the Mrochakatika ( Act X ) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsaoarita®® ( II. 2nd para ) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of die mahapatakas ( by 
way of fine or confiscation ) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu ( IX. 
244-45 ) recomipends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Vaiuna ( the Lord of waters ) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brShmanas, that are lords of the whole world. Manu (IX. 
246-247 ) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality &c. 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts ( which will be discussed 
below). ButNar. (parusya*^* 11-14) contains the following 
remarkable passage : ‘ If a svapalia, a meda, a ca'^ala, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, watija ( i. e, deprived of caste for nonj- 
performance of upamyam), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or spiritual teacher — if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish- 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another ( who is his superior ) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs ) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment ( whipping ), but he should 
not inflict fines on them The Mit. on Yaj. II. 270 quotes a text 
of Viddha-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
‘ the king should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences “s. 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of rnadana, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
( Mit. on Yaj. II. 50 ), there was no scope at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smrtis and dharmasastras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 
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allowing mere lapse of time to prevent a man from asserting 
his just riglits. But rarely there were writers who were more 
secular and laid down periods of limitation. For example, 
Kaundinya®5* ( quoted in V, MatrakS p. 341 ) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer- 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or ( the 
creditor or debtor ) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place : 

1. Manii Vin. 148, Yaj. H. 24, Gaut. XII. 35, Vas. 16. 17, 

» Nar. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 

immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoyment of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views on the subject which have already been 
indicated above ( on pp. 322-325 ). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundaries, deposits, and 
to the property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and brahraanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XU. 
35-36, Vas. 16. 18, Manu Vm, 149, Yaj. H. 25, Nar. 
IV. 81, Br. ( S. B. K vol. 33 p. 312 verse 21 ). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nar. 
( upanidhi verse 14) to articles borrowed or gi^en to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvahita, nyasa and 
pratimjasa, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VJII- 
145-146, Yaj. II. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Marici (q. in Sm. C. H. 
p. 69 quoted above on p. 326 ) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend- 
ly way would have to be returned ( at the latest ) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost. Acc. to 
Vyasa®” this rule would not apply to what is lent to 
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fltiends, relatives, brSlhmanas and the servants of the 
king on their request. 

4. It appears that a period of twenty years was presciib' 
ed for avoiding a dociunent on the ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vide Kat. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able ( to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing ) then the writing becomes 
unassailable ( even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison ). Vjde 
Eat. ( 299 )«8. 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas- 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Eat. ( 301 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out ( by the creditor to any body ) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 )«“, 

In the preceding pages we have passed in review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
Sastras evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous 
system of judicial procedure of a high order. Narada, Brhas- 
pati and Katyayana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 A. D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu- 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. Tuis system compares most favour- 
ably with any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West up to the I8th century A, D. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONTRACTS 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife ( strlpwAisaijoya ) and partition 
of wealth {ddycbliaya) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law Trjadana (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmasastra pp. 427-636. The topic of datjabhaga 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyamharapadas 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the con- 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in Harada ( as the Sm. C. n. 
p. 206 expres-sly says ). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages fox breach of contract &c. Similarly the dharma- 
festras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to say on these transfers is tacked on to some 
vyuvaJiavapoudd e. g. they speak about sales and exchanges of 
land nndar asvami-vikraya and slrnSvivada, about gifts under 
dattHpradanika and about mortgages under rnadana. As this 
work has to represent what the ancient law was like the same 
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arrangement has been followed here. Similarly the law of 
crimes is not to be found in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law such ^ vakparusya, dandaparusya, sahasa, 
strlsangrahana and steya ; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, althongli 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the snirtis in different 
places. 

A great deal has been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions ( vyavahara ) 
The ArthasSstra ( in ITT. 1 has a lengthy disquisition on it- 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
people, those charged with grave sins, sanmjasiiifi, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices ( like 
drinking and whoring ) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people Kautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affair.s ), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant. He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He farther says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the tune of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress ( imprisoned or confined ) 
are invalid. Yaj. (IL 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be declared (by the king) to be un- 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside the town or village ( in a forest 
&c. ) or with one’s enemy or by persons unconnected with or 
unauthorized by the persons who are to be bound by them, 
Manu ( VIU. 165 and 168 ) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mortgage, gift) brought about by force or fraud are 
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Aull aud void. Nar. IV. 26-42 treat this subject®® exhaus-r 
tively. Some of Narada’s dicta are interesting. He says : ‘ in 
•this world three are independent viz. the king, the Vedio teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sons 
,and slaves are not independent ; the head of the house has 
independent powerjas to what belongs to him by inheritance (34). ’ 
-Kat. (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or " 
against the family property. Women are not inherently in- 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control ( these matters will he discussed 
at length later on under stridhana ). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj. II 23, Nar. IV. 97, Kat. (517) and others®®* is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor ; but in the oases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction ( of gift &c. ) is of 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one.®®® 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces- 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are : Bannerjee’s ‘ Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan ’ 
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( 5th ed. of 1923 ) ; Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagannatha’s Vivadabhang^rnaTa ( 3rd ed. of 
1864, Madras ) ; the several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India ; A. Ghosh’s * Law of endowments * ( 2nd ed„ 
1938 ) ; Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, Inheri- 
tance and Adoption and Reckt and Sitte translated by Prof' 
Batakrishna Ghosh ( 1928 ) ); Mayne’s Hindu Law ( 10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law (9th ed. of 1940); E.L. Sarkar’s ‘Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G. G. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption ( 2nd ed. 1916 ) ; Ilajkumar Sarvadhikari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ ( 2nd ed. 1922 ), Dr, P. 
Sen’s ‘ General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence ’ ( 1918 ) ; 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
( London, 1868 ); Stake’s Hindu Law Texts ( a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council ) containing English 
translation.^ of the MitSksara, the Dayabhaga, the Vyavahara- 
mayukha, the Dattakamimaihsa, the Dattakacandrika, the 
Dayakramasahgraha; West and Biihier’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Bg. VUI. 47. 17 ““ 
the poet exclaims ‘ Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Bg. X. 34. 10 ( the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler, because he owes a 
( gambling ) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Bg- 
VIII. 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive double of what they lent, ‘ Indra strikes by his power 
all pams who make representations of taking double ’.*** The 
Ait, Br. 33. 1 { rtjiam-asmn san-myaii )*’ employs the very verb 
' saTMiayati ’ which occurs in Bg. VIII. 47. 17. The Atharvaveda 
VI 117, 3 and Tai. Br III. 7. 9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 
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world (of pitrs) and the third world (the world of gods).®* 
,^e Tai. S. ( III. 3. 8, 1-2 ) uses the very word ‘ kusida which 
occurs in the Dharmasutras and sm^is ( for money-lending ) 
when it saySi ‘ 0 Agni 1 whatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it ; may I he freed from that debt 1 The Sat. Br. yiTT. 4. 3. 11 
associates kusldin with black magic in the Pariplava. The Nirukta 
^ VI. 32 ) while commenting on Bg. HI 53. 14 explains the word 
Pramaganda ' occurring therein as ‘ one who is born of a family 
that is extremely usurious Panini employs the technical 
word ‘ uttamarna ' ( creditor ) in his sutra ‘ dharer-uttamarnai ’ 
(I, 4. 35), he speaks of ‘adhamarnya’ (the position of a 
debtor) in H. 3. 70 and the word ‘pratibhu’ occurs in 
Panini IL 3. 39, the word ‘vrddhi’ (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4.31) derives the words ‘kusSdika’ and ‘ kusidikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
DSrdhusika, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. 
Dh. S. and which is derived by Eatyayana ( the grammarian ) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as ‘dvaigunika’ or ‘traigunika’ which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is ‘prayacchati garhyam’). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘one 
who recovers a debt (r^m-adadih) in Rg. H. 24. 13 and the Adityas 
as those ‘ who, themselves being the observers of rta ( the 
universal Law of Right ), collect*''^ debts’ (Rg. II. 27. 4), In Rg. 
VHI. 32. 16 it is said that those priests who extract ( and offer ) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt ( to the gods ). Divodasa 
is said in Rg. VI 61. 1 to have been the gift of Sarasvatl to 
Vadhyrasva as a son to pay off debts ( nfacyidam ) These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 
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Bgveda it was a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitrs, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
( yajna ) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes (ptVrs ) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedic study ( vide 
Tai. S. YL 3. 10. 5, Sat. Br. I 7. 2. 11 and Ait. Br. 33. 1 quoted in 
H, of Dh. vol. II. pp.270, 560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva ( 120. 17-20 ) holds 
that men owe four debts, viz the three vedic ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general ( which is paid back by goodness to all ) 
and AnuSasana 37. 17 raises them to five ( adding brahma nas 
and guests to the well-known three )*”. It appears to mo that 
this theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rtjta had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir- 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father ( if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt ) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nar. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically : “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart ‘ he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtors ’ ( or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
i. e. spiritual and earthly debts ). Three deceased ( ancestors ) 
must be honoured ( by a man ) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely ( for repayment ) of their twofold debts 
( spiritual and secular ) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum ( by 
the addition of interest ) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
■hundred crores and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay the debt ( by his labour ). If an ascetic or a 
brahmana perpetually keeping the sacred fire ( agvihotrin ) dies 
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witihout discharging his debts, the whole merit due to his 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to 
creditors Kat. ( 551, 591 ) expresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house of 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of the 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father, 

Narada IV. 98 dednes * kiutidn ' in a rather obscure verse 
aij ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced ) and the profit ( agreed to be paid ) thereon 
and those are called hmldin who maintain themselves by this 
occupation ’. Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 320 verse 2 ) derives*" 
kuslda as ‘that is called kusida, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm ( by a person ) from 
a wretched man who is sinking ( or distressed ) Nar. IV. 110 
defines cardhum as the interest ( in kind ) bn grain, but 
ip. Dh. S. L 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S, employ the word 
* vardhusika ’ and Ap. Dh, S, I. 9. 27, 10 has a verse in which the 
word occurs. Vas.(II.41-42=Baud.Dh.S.I.5.93-94)quot6B 
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in. pp. 261 and 263, w. V. p. 277. Dr. Jolly’s translation of Nar. IV. 6 
(S. B. E. 33 , p. 43 ] ' three must be reverenced before the rest ’ does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer worship in 
^raddha to three ancestors while be himself depends upon {upajivyastraya^) 
bis three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not mean 
' to be reverenced ' but ‘ to be subsisted on The Sm. C. II. p. 161 notes 
that the verse ' tapasvi &c. ’ (Nar. IV. 9) occurs in a Purana 
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two yerses : ‘ a v&rdbtt^ika (uaurdr) is one who taking cheap 
grain lends it on condition of receiving a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmavadiits ( students 
of the veda ). BrS-hm apa murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance ; the murderer of a br&hmana rose to the top while the 
usurer trembled Here usury of the type of the one described 
in Vas. 1X41 (and not all lending of money at interest ) is 
condemned as a great sin. Gaut. XII. Sd, Vas. U. 50, Kaut. Hi. 11, 
Manii VHL 140-141 and others declare it righteous ( dharmya ) 
moneylending when an SOtb part is stipulated as the interest 
per month. ^ 

Megasthenes (fragment XXVJl B p. 72) states : ‘ The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know bow to burrow' ; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, for he again says ( p. 73 ) 
‘ one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself tor 
trusting a rogue 

N&r. IV. 1. states that the principal topics under the title 
of r^adava are seven : what debts must be paid and what nut ; 
by whom, where and in what manner ( they are to be paid ) ; 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back, 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last tw'O to 
the creditor. Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4 ) says that 
interest ( orddhi ) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Nar. ( IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, vis. kanta 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), kalika 
( interest accruing and payable every month ), kuyikd ( interest 
of a pav^a or quarter pa?ia to he paid every day without the 
principal being liable to he reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered ), cakrairddhi ( interest on interest called 
compound interest ). Manu Vlll. 153 mentions these four and 
commentators thereon give varying interpretations. Brhaspati 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 321 verse 6 ) and Vyasa ( q. by Sm. C. IL p. 154 ) 
define kdyika as interest received from the body i. e. milk 
received from a cow pledged or the work put in by a slave or 
by a bull pledged. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 321 verses 7-8 ) 
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adds two more varieties viz. iiMiSurddM^ ( hair-like interest 
i. e. interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top-knot on one’s head grows every day ) and bhogal3bh& 
( pro6t by enjoyment i. e. making nse of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the case of a mortgage ). 
Gant. ( Xn. 31 -32 ) mentions the six, but instead of bhogcUSbha 
he uses the word ‘ MMbkoga which is defined by Eat. ( 501 ) as 
a transaction in which the complete enj'oyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest. Eat. (498-500) 
defines karita, sikhEvrddhi and bhogalabha. 

• Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 319 verse 1) states*® that the creditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit ( with a mutual friend ) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu- 
lated (^rto) at the lime of the loan or not stipulated (oAiffti), 
as indicated in Yisnu VI. 4. Yaj. IL 38 andVisnuDh.8. 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 
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I ’ 4gTaW° H- p. 135. The words idhi and bandka are treated 
as synonyms by the Amarako^ and by Br. (S.B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: tidAt is a 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while handha consists in placing in the 
hands of a mutual friend a thing belonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
confidence (in the creditor), * • (*WfI fiUhtaWl 
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defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that be would not alienate by 
sale, gift or mortgage the house, land or other property of his until the debt 
due 10 the creditor is paid off. This is clearly an hypothecation without 
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article pledged or with reference to a surety given or with 
reference to a debt totally unsecured. Though this was the 
general rule, Manu VHL 153 and Br. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below 
allowed by the smrtis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. The 
smrtis lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Gaut XII. 26, Yaj. IL 37, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 
90-91, Manu VUI, 140 ( *=Nar. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 320 V. 3 ), Vrddha-Harlta VII. 235 and others state the rule first 
laid down by Vasistha that it is just and proper to take every 
month jVth part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months,*® and Vrddha-Harlta adds 
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that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the murder of a learned brahmana. Vide Band. Db. S. I. 5. 93 and 
Vas. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 4I7-4I8. 
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should we not read in the quotation from Harlta? Gaut. 

and Vas, provide that five masas were the interest on 20 pantis per month 
and if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin- 
cipal sum was the proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Vasistha by Manu 
VIII. 140, Nar. IV. 99 and others), then thepana. acc. to those two, must 
be equal to 20 masas (i. e. 100 raktikas): while acc. to Baud, thepana 
would be equal to 16 masas. When Harita says that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 25 puraMS (which were silver coins and each of which weighed 
32 raktikas) and that in 4 years and 2 months the interest on 25 puranas at 
8 panas per month came to be as much as the principal, it follows that a 
raktika of silver was 40 times as valuable as a raktika of copper ( 8 x 80 x 50 
=32000 divided by 800). But this does not agree with what Sukra states 
(note 162 above). Probably the relative values of gold, silver and copper 
varied from age to age, according to the supply of some or all of these metals 
from foreign countries. 
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that double the interest stated above may be taken when theia 
is nothing pledged to secure the debt, Yaj. and Vyasa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when soma thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Yaj. H. 37. Menu YIIL 142 
( =Nar. lY. 100 ), Visnu Dh. S. VL 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged as inte- 
^st in the order of the vurtfos *** ( i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
a brahmana debtor and so on ). Yaj. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. Vyasa**® 
( in Par. M. III. p. 231 ) provided that the monthly rate of inte- 
r^t was Bath of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, g^th when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anufesanaparva 117,30 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest Eaut. prescribed 
( as stated in n. 683 ) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kat. ( 498 ) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the sastra 
in times of difficulty ( in order to induce the creditor to part 
with his money ) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court,*** It is probable that 
these rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
those times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
Nar, IV. 105-106 that*®’ these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month ) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. Manu VUI. 141 ( =Nar. IV. 100 ) holds 
that to take two per cent per month ( on unsecured debts } is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather high o. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 

' 684. on VT. n. 39 quotes a siitra of Br. for raising the rate of 

interest according to the varna of the debtor ( iTT^'i4-q<rir:nMalH<t|IH ) . 
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charged on a deposit of six gadyd/axis kept with the mahujama 
of Sivapura ( vide Yewur Ins. in E. L XII. p. 273 ). Yaj. II. 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 20 per cent per month and 
the Mit. adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu 137 leaves the rate of interest in 
the case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Kaiit. 
( m 11 ) states that the prescribed {dharmya) rate of interest 
is It pom per cent per month, but in transactions ( or in 
commercial usage ) it is five panas per cent per month ( as the 
highest, it appears ), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious traasact- 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the smrtis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
the money lent. Vide Kaut. ( HI. 11 ), Manu VUI. 151, Gaut 
Xn. 28, Yaj. 11 39, Visnu Dk VI 11, Nar. IV. 107, Kat. ( 509 ) 
This is called the rule of dmitju^ya^ in the smrtis and of 
damdnpaf in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail. Manu VIII. 151 and Gaut. XII. 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent. Yaj. II. 39 states 
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that in the case of cattle and female slaves when loaned their 
progeny is the profit, in the case of liquids ( like oil and ghee ) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. II. 44-47 says the maximum recoverable at one time in 
the ease of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids ( like oil ) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Visnu Dh. S. VI. li-15. Visnu VI 17 ( amiMamm 
daguiia) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. Kat. 
( 570-572 ) states®* that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oil.**, liquors, ghee, raw'-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br. 
( S, B, E. vol. 33 p. 322 verses 13-16 ) and V. Nirnaya p. 229 
( quoting Bharadvaja ) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called damdupal in modern times express- 
ed laconically by Manu VUl, 151 and Gaut. XIL 28 is this that 
‘ the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi- 
cally no period ot limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particulariy waiting long for the increase of 
interest®’* laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 
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check on the creditors’ rapacity. Several propositions are laid 
down in the Mit.,*** the Vyavaharamayukha and other digest*! 
that graft exceptions on the general rule, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VUI 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is received every day, month 
or year and is not claimed in a lump eum at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 321 verse 11 ) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
blioguMthu may be taken by the creditor ( irrespective of the 
question of dvcagutiya ) as long as the principal is not paid 
(2) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu ( VUL 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60 ) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of (iamdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor ( who takes the liability on 
himself ), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
than double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession ( called 
* reka ’ in the Mit. on Yaj. H 39 ) and reduces the total recover- 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
( called ‘ seka ’ in the Mit. ) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of damdupat 
would not apply. 
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The rule of damdupat has been acted upon by the courts in. 
India in modern times®’*. Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a conflict 
of decisions, since 1939 it is settled that the rule of damdupat 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVII of 1879 ) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of damdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus ; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act (of 1939), sec. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act ( XI of 1936, sec. 16 ) do 
the same. 

A loan has to he returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time ( if one has been fixed 
by the parties ) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 338 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person ( Gaut. XH 30, Yaj. H 44 ). 
With Yaj. II, 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act ( IV. 
of 1882 ) may be compared. Vas. II. 49 states the remarkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor, Hax, H 39 


694. Vide Balknshna v, Gopal I. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 ( where it was held 
that the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanchand v. 
Bapusaheb 1. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 ( held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu ), Gopal v. Cangaram I. L. R. 20 
Bom. 721 r. B. ( the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
necessitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort- 
gagee in possession about the rents and profits), Sundarabai v. Jayawant I 
Bom. L.R. 551, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
in respect of simple as well as mortgage debts), Khimji v. Chunilal 21 Bom. 
L. R. 419 ( by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalized ). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide Wilkinson’s 
• Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians' (First Series), 1842, vol. II 
p. SO. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
Psalm XV. 5, Ezek. XVIII. 8 and 17, Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the [ancient 
smrtis (as more heinous than even the murder of a brahmana, H. of Dh. 
voi II. p. 124 n. 269 ). 
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(S. B. K voL 33 p. 33) provides that no interest runs on the price of 
commodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised ( to bards and the like ) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest.®* Zat. (508) has a similar verse,®’ but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nar. Kaut. ( HL 11 ) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Yedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( guruhda ) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some cases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, Nar. ( IV. 108 ) and Kat. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. ( on Ya], 
IL 38 ) and other works. Nar. ( IV. 108 ) prescribes®* that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect ; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six months. Nar. IV. 109 and Zat. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend- 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
Zat. ( 502-504)*” lays down three propositions about yadtaka 
( a temporary loan of money or of an article ) : (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 
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leturning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan ( though no demand be made ) ; (3) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another’®' country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months ( after demand ) ; 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not retain it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day ( i. e. day of demand ), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in* these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate ( as Kat. 505-506 do 
viz. what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month ), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj. H. 37 ( viz. l/80th 
per month ) and Visnu YL 4. ( akrtamapi vatsaraUkrameva 
ydhavihUam ). 

I 

Adhi'‘°^ means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im* 
movable property. NSr. IV. 117 remarks™’ that in lending 
money an adU and surety are the two sources that inspire con- 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish ( the existence of a debt }. An adhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nar. IV. 124 and Mit. on Yaj. n. 58)™®. The 


700. Compare Visnu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(lY. 4. 21 ) derives yacitaba ( in the sense ' yacitena nirvrttam ‘ ). In 
Saundanappa v. Shivbccsawa 31 Bom. 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates ( at p. 361 ) Nar. IV. 108 and Kat. ( 302-504 ). discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and holds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII of 1839 ) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad. 549 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discussion on pledges, vide Dr. Sen's * Hindu 
Jnrisprudence ’ chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 
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word adhi occurs in Ap. Dh. S. L 6. 18. 20 ^ ( which includes 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a sraddha ‘ one who 
subsists on adhi ’ ). Gant. XIL 29 also refers to adhi. Eaut. ( IH 
12 ) hriefiy deals with adhi and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of upanidhi ( deposit) and debt to it. Mann YIIl. 
165 employs the word ‘adhamana’ in the sense of ‘ mortgage ’. 
According to Br.™® (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) an adhi is 
of four kinds viz. of movable property, of immovable property, 
gqpi/a ( to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bhogya (to 
be enjoyed ). Nar. IV. 124 first divides adhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nar. IV. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XH. 32 .Manu VIIL 143, Yaj. JL 59, Eat. ( 576 ). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several points of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men- 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it. The Mit. on Yaj. n. 58 explains’* that the first kind of 
adhi mentioned in Nar. IV. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not BO paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Yaj. 11. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there being any repayment ( whether it be an adhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed ) ; 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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19-22. explains amv here • as rent of a bonse,’ because occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtikara 
has condemned the letting out of one's bouse for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and bold that vardhusika refers only to those 
who lend corn in order to take Ij times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nar. IV. 110 quoted above (on p. 417). 
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to the debtoi at all, when it is an adhi that is to be enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the adhi is only to be kept (^ppi/a) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non-payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days' 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (S. B. vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28 ) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
lhay repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XTT. 29, 
Manu Vm 143, Yaj. II 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 5 provide that an 
&dhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu VIL 143 holds that a mort- 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu Vni. 143, make a sub-mortgage 
( called amdd/a ). Eulluka on the other hand says that it is 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VUI. 143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati”’ ( q. by Par. M. EH. p. 242 ) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount ( for which it was 
pledged to him ) he should pass a fresh deed of pledge ( or 
mortgage ) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor,’ It appears that sub-mortgages came to be recognized 
rather late. Eharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortgagee would 
lose his money. 


707. Jsflw 
w 1 trqvarT qvvr ?R<iFr vwunricgvm t wj. q. by War. on v;. U. 58. 
Compare tbe desciiption of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. S8 (c) of 
the Transfer of Property Act (of 1882). 
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The general rule was that an Sdbi ( whether of movable 
or immovable property ) that was bkogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to he taken in lieu of interest ( vide Eat. 
516 )’“ and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Kaut. (III. 12 ) states that immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one's own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Vyasa and Bharadvaja’^^ the stipulation about a 
bhogya adhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called mpratyaya-bhogyadhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyaya-bhogyadhi. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties ( though 
it does not use these terms ) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeem ing his property. The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 64 ) states that 
the appropriate name ‘ ksayadhi ’ is given by the people to 
what is called ( above ) as saprahjcaja-bhogyadhi. Bharadvaja 
states that on taking an account ( where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal ) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

If a man first mortgaged his propefity and then sold it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistba 
quoted by Sm. 0. 11. p. 145). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of the same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
pnrchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in propartiod 
to the money paid by each^. If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadvaja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p, 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M. ( DI. p. 342 ) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con- 
tingency arises. 

Eat. ( 522 ) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village ( in which it is situated } are specified Eat. ( 518 ) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two parsons separately, Visnu Dh. S. V. 185 and 
Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribe”® that the one who 
got possession first ( without force ) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to Eat. and other smrti writers, even if 
earlier smrtis did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Yaj. H. 60 and Ear. IV. 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only if there 
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is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Yaj. IL 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the former If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu Dh. S. ( V. 181-182 ) 
prescribed”* the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
( whipping or imprisonment ) if the land mortgaged was a gocarma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 suvarvas if it was less. Kat. 
( 517 ) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. Kat. ( 519-521 q. in Sm. 0. IL pp. 14f- 
145 and V. P. pp. 240-241 ) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference ; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an adhi deteriorates'”’ in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing ( in substitu- 
tion) or the debtor should return the amount due (Yaj. II. 60, 
Kat. 524). The Mit. on Yaj. IL 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19 ) expressly says 

717. snunr viit > g wijv 

wnvi. ( 518 ) q. by m m. ni. 235. ii. p. 144. ^r. R p. 237* 

Compare Kat. 518 i^ith sec. 48 of the Registration Act which provides that 
a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over an 
oral agreement or declaration unless the latter is accompanied or followed 
by delivery of possession. 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other- 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to he kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal Talue; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops ; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. IL 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125, 127 ). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate ( i e. 
accidents like fire or flood ) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due(Kat.523, 
Nar. IV. 126, 130, Yaj. JL. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 6, Gaut. XIL 39, Br„ 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21 ). From the time of Gautama^* (about 
500 B. C. ) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him a.s much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. ( micsepa 14 ) and Yaj. II. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VUI. 189 ( =NaT., mk^epa, 
verse 12 ) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br. S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33 ). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief ( Yaj. II. 62 ). Acc. to Kaut. ( m. 12) 
the fine is 12 panas^^h 

It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e, when it is a (jnpya 3dhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
( i. e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure ), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment ( oven after the period of grace ) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment ( whether the 
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is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be tcdcen along with 
Y&j. 11. 33 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the former If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu Dh. S. ( V. 181-183 ) 
prescribed”® the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
( whipping or imprisonment ) if the land mortgaged was a gocarma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 sumrms if it was less. Eat. 
( 517 ) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. Eat. ( 519-531 q. in Sm. C. IL pp. 14^- 
145 and V. P. pp. 240-341 ) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in w'hich the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference ; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an Sdhi deteriorates”’ in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing ( in substitu- 
tion) or the debtor should return the amount due (Yaj. IL 60, 
Eat. 524 ). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19 ) expressly says 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other- 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value ; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops ; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. H. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125, 127 ). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate ( i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood ) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due(Kat.523, 
Nar.rV. 126, 130, Yaj. H. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21 ). From the time of Gautama’* (about 
500 B. C. ) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. ( w/csejw 14 ) and Yaj. II. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu Vni. 189 ( =Nar., luksepa, 
verse 12 ) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot, redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before ( Br. S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33 ). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief ( Yaj. H. 62 ). Acc. to Kaut. (m, 12) 
the fine is 12 panas”'. 

It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e, when it is a ijopijn Mhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
( i. e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure ), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment ( even after the period of grace ) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 
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amount has lisen to double of that lent or not, acc. to Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 58 ). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
st^lation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
( L e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogyadhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Yaj. IL 63 and Br.^“ (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 325 
verse 29} the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor's 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has growh 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Eat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king ( i. e. pro- 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut.’^s (HI. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the sdhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
{dharmastha) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort- 
gages in ancient India ( as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act ). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. II. 61 viz. carilrahundJiaka’’^ and natyahkara. The first 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is accepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king ( or judge ) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a carilmMiidhaJcn it is the merit ( ajMrva or pw^a ) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agTnJiotra 
that is given as security ( i e. he will forfeit merit on non- 
jftiyment ). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi. A pledge made with 
sulyahldira occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged ’ or ( a second meaning of ) satyah- 
kara is that ‘ when an earnest ( a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest*. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these ( if the 
creditor be a brahmana ) to other brahmanas ( and if no brah- 
manas be available ) he may cast the money into water (Yaj. 
H. 63 and Nar. IV. 113-113). The Kausikarsutra’^ (46. 36-40) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemetery 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S.III. 3. 4. 1-3 quoted 
above ( n. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem ( and the creditor is absent ), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest ( and redeem it at the valua- 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, acc. to 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 63 ). 

PratibhU. A pmtibliu or lagnalea (Br. quoted inn. 681 and 
Kat. 530 ) means ‘ surety Prdtibhavya ( being a surety ) was 
known to Gautama ( XII. 38 ) and pratibhu was known to Panini 
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( II. 3. 39 ). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
vis. the creditor, the borrower ( called the principal debtor ) and 
the person who agrees, for inspiring confidence in the creditor 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Manu VUL 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay- 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yaj, 11 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI, 41 and 
Nar. TV. 118) viz. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country ; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him- 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re- 
liance may be placed on him ( vide Mit. on Yaj. n. 53 and Sm. 
C. H p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. vol. 33 
p, 337 verses 39-40 ) speaks of four ( including the three of Yaj, 
n. 53 ), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor ( such as household furniture 
or ornaments ). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kat. (530)’® says that a 
surety (/ogra/ca) may be caused to be given for repayment ( of 
a debt), for appearance (vpasthana), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths ( or ordeals ). Acc. to Harita a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (abliaya), 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
Vyasa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor i.s prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
the mo.st should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat. 531, 532, Br. in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 337 verse 42). If the surety for appearance 
cannot ( even after time is given ) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIII. 158 and Kat. 532-33). 
All this is .subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. II. 53, Visnu VI. 41, Br. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41 ) ; but the sons of the surety for appear 
ranee or honesty were not liable, if the surety died Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little latex 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several ) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 
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(Yaj. IL55, Nar. IV. 120). Eat. 538 states’** a special rule 
that whiche-ver out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement ) should be made to pay the debt ; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part)’** then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
(Yaj. n. 56, Nar. IV. 131, Visnu Dh. S. VI 44, Kat. 539). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec- 
tively ( Yaj. n. 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 391-292 ), 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
( Vm. 47-48 ) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIIL 49 ( =Nar. IV. 
122 ), and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54 ) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dharmi ( persuasion ), njavahara ( legal proceed- 
ing ), dutla or upadhi ( trick ), mrita ( sitting down at his door ). 
or bala ( compulsion to do work or confinement ). It appears 
from 5.p. Dh, S. (I. 6. 19. 1 ) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. ( the creditor so 
doing is designated prati/upavista ). In a Marwad Inscription 
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dated safnixd - 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kaya^rata 
{yadi brahmivah kayavraJtam Mm mriyate). Vide E. L vol. XI. p. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavahara are explained 
by Brhaspati as follows The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages ( to the debtor ) from his friends and rela- 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i. e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another ; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt ; that is acarita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or son or cattle at the debtor's bouse or sits down 
at his door ( fasting ). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat. ( 477-480 ) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of brahmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods ( other than vyavahara ) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal ( to the claim )”*. 
Kat. 589 and Br.’^^ ( S. B. E. vol. 33, p. 331 verses 63-65 ) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 
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against tbs creditoi, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint ( Yaj. 
n, 40, Manu VIE. 176, Visnu Dh. S. VI 19 ). Zat. ( 580-584 ) 
provides that where it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has au inclination to answer calls of nature, he 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint ( while the 
debtor is absent ), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety wr 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men ; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VIE. 177, Yaj. E. 43i 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt ( but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a brahmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments’®. Kaut. IB. 11 provides’® that agriculturists 
and king’s servants .should not be seized ( for debts ) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smrtis are very mild and humane *If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i. e, the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one ; a brahmana creditor 
however ( whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj. IL 41, Kat. 514), Kaut,’*® states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Grovernment assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to Eat. ( 513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient ; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( Ent. 515 ). Bharadvaja states that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, ( in the absence of fields ) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 


739, Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them- 
selves after the third market day (Table 111 in Ortolan’s Roman Iavi p. 106). 
Vide Sen's ‘Hindu Jurisprudence' pp. 316^17 for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt (apapoto or praveiapatra, as the Mit. designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (Yaj. II. 93, Nar. IV. 114, Visnu 
Dh, S. VL 26 ). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. IV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66 ) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down ( either on the bond itself or in a separate document ) 
the money recovered by dluxrrm or some other method then Idle 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him.’**“ When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor is freed from the debt 
( if the original is lost or is not within easy reach ) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re- 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses ( Yaj. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 24-25 ), NSr. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid”*. 

It has now to be seen who ( other the man himself ) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kaut. BI. 11, 
Yaj. n. 50, Nar. IV. 4, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 49 ), 
Kat. (560), Vrddha-Harlta VH. 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 27. 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi- 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 
Br. expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VI. 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like Nar. IV. 4 and Kat. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meanij to 
exclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? ■ 
It is possible to hold ( particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis ) that the fourth 
m0ans ‘inclusive of the original debtor’. But this appears to ' 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 ( which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. II. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46 ) that the . 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, Nar. IV. 6), 
that pii}.^ns ( in iraddha ) are to be offered by three persons in 
descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor ( Gaut. 
XII. 37. Yaj. n. 51, Nar. IV. 23. Vispu Dh. S. XV. 40 and YL 29). , 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
co-extensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible’** to do 
{ehavakyata-^ujdya), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres (visayavyavastha), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt ‘ 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances- 
tral jjroperty, but that he is liable if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on War. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. voL 33 p. 44 ) 
remarks : “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 
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by an ancestor extend to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as VijMnesvara, who 
maintains in the Mitak^a that the great-gra/ndson'’*^ is not liable 
for rfeWs contracted by his great-grandfather, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property*. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 ( on ‘ adoption, partition ’ &c. 
p. 171). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit. in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other- 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and tfie 
Viramitrodaya (Vyavaharaprakasa). The’** first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands ( Mit. on Yaj. 11. 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm, C. n. p, 171, V. P. p. 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father's debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Visnu Dh. S. VL 37-28, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 


745. On &c. of referred to above the fiieT- {o“ VT. 

II. 50) remarks, i tUgJRV sr<ftsR®r 31^- 

I >. On the words 

(onvill. 51) the fJteT. explains; ftvu 

^ ^|CVT! I gi(qi=8 W RltWaf ^pWTf- 

I ». Dr. Jolly probably misunderstood ‘ > and held it 

to mean ‘ that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estate ', but it 
really means ‘if he has not taken &c. ' The P. I’l says, ‘ w 

vfismfrtlfiuwfWr'n’rfiraifr si gsi^sfhtfwu^^iinnr- 

3 31^41 iQcIllfVimiqiiu) I ^ VSTlff 

746. The first proposition is followed by modem decisions in British 
India. Vide Lachman Das v. Khuntm 19 All. 26 (F. B. ) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza- 
tion of interest as well as principal. Lain Narain v. Gobardhan 4 Patna 
478, Jfasji Ullah v. Damodar Prasad 48 All. 518 (P. C. ) where the Privy 
Council held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great- 
grandfather as much as he is liable for those of his father or grandfather. 
In ail these cases passages from the smrtis of Yaj., Nar. and Br. and from 
the Mit. and the Viramitrodaya are quot^ and discussed. 
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V. 49 referred to on p. 443) and Kat. 556 In Ncnxmmharav v. 
Antaji 2 Bom, H. C. R 61 it was held ( probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment ) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VH of 1866 ( the Hindu Heirs’ Relief 
Act ) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48 ) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt : but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece- 
ding’*® two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vira- 
mitrodaya quoted below’*’, The third proposition (which is an 
exception to the above two ) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro- 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi- 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Yaj. II. 50 pro- 
vides that sons ( and grandsons ) must pay the debt of the father 
when be is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar.’®® IV, 14, Visnu VI. 27, Kat. 

747. g rtnirii: 

556 q. by H- p. 170 and 8. r. p. 48. 

748. w ' irvr: vemg ^ ^ « 

f^. q. by 5V. W. p. 185, R p. 47. utT. WT. HI. p. 264. 

749. 5^ 

I g ^ v. p. 264, 

750. vwiiil^iui ^ fsg^Rmr: ^ mssvrwdsf i 

VI. 27 ; VI 1 Hwn^ tv HK it vf ni n 

irvr t vjoiiNiW n 

fig: gtvH ^ • wiiv^RtiiwjTi!« vfiwai/9<ii*N: « vnrvia 

548-550 q. by p. 650, V. PP- 50-51, vvi. UT- HI- 264, vgiiN. H- 

p. 169, sqv. PP. 255-56. Some of these ascribe the last to 
The first and third verses of Kit. are quoted in Peda Venkannct v, 
Sreenivasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149. The vqv. fSf. (p- 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father's lifetime only the sons are liable 
for the father’s debts and not the grandsons, but if no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (acc, to Visnu), is afiElicted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste ( due to 
grave sins ), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other ( incurable ) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old ( above 80 ) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year ( from his going 
abroad). Acc. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu- 
rable or if it was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kat. ( 552-553 ) introduces a 
fui'tlier restriction that even when the father is dead, if the sctti 
has not attained years of discretion ( i. e. if he is a minor ) he 
need not pay the debt of bis father during his minority ; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt ; 
otherwise the ( ancestors ) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso- 
lute but limited according to the snirtis and digests ; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son’s 
liability to pay his father’s debts during the latter’s lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘illegal or immoral’ in the decisions of courts. Gaut.’“XII. 




efitVI. 552-553 q, by II. p. 16'1, ev. si- p. 263. The 2nd is 

siTT? IV. 31. 
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I lit. XII. 38; mf^- 


III. 16; safi 

smvPradft ar « st <irg^T Run: ii 

vr. II. 47, 54 ; si 5 ^ I 
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^ q. by fjRix- 00 H. 47 ; qURTR explains 

debts (mentioned in Nar. IV. 10 and Br.) as follows: ‘ 
n«jinhin^a I VW 'f^’RT ft’ntSV *11 I 3% giceiv 

flwicf ihtufti % Hcf » ^tlRT- q. by p. 648, ^ 0-^ . II, p. 170, ny! 

III. p. 266, X. p. 58, R, q. p, 266 ; fUT^ is explained as 
w 5^ 51 S I q. by fJicrf. on qx. ii. 47, 

'll. p. 170. ' ■■ ■ 
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38, Kaut. m. 16. Manu VDI. 159-160, Vas. 16. 31, Taj. H. 47 
and 54, Uar. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 329 verse 51), Kat. 

{ 564-565 ), Usanas and Vyasa provide that the son is not hound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking oringamb- 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like ), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not tydmharika. A debt arising from wrath is explai- 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. n. 54, Vyasa and Kat. 
( 561 ) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was not 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment’®. These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
‘ debts that are not vyavaharika ’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below’®. Kat. 534 further notes that 

753. 5R11T vuTO? <uai: inuhnsvm su: i uu 3 ^ 

II ^vra q. by the fJmr. on II. 54 ; n g urgi- 

I siwm wu ^ q^o'i wxw qmm. q. by wro#: p- ese, x. p. 44 . 

754. ^ ^ i p. 658 ; ‘ > 

II p. 170; ^ i sv. n. p. 265: g 

i atrawr#; t%. p- !’• Cole- 

brooke tianslates q MU I R’S as ‘debt for a cause repugnant to good 
morals'; other renderings are 'which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred' (32 Bom. 348 at p. 351); "not 
lawful, usual or customary ' (39 Cal. p 862. at pp, 868-869) ; ‘not suppor- 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta- 
blished in a court of justice in the creditor's favour ' (37 Mad, 458 at 
p. 460); vide Bat Mani v. Usafali 33 Bom. L. R. 130 (at p. 133) and 
Bal V. Maneklal 56 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of ‘ avyavaharika ’ 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set out (at pp. 50-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom. 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53). In Govtndprasod v. Raghufiathpttxsad I. L. R, 
( 1939) Bom. 533 a Full Beach has dealt with the meaning of ‘avyavaharika'. 
In Hemraj v. Khemchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtis and that it is the character of th^ 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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where the father became a eurety for appearance (or honesty ) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions. 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council- 
In Brij Narain v. Mcmgla Prasad 51 I A. 129 (=46 AIL 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council ( at p. 139 ) : (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt ; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate ; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached ; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 

755. W vi^ I ftsiT 

Wrevui gU*. « 534, q. by the MU. on Vaj. II. 54, p. 656. 

Vide Choudhun Govind Chandra v. Hayagriba 10 Patna 94, where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor's property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In KoHapalU v. Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father’s death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A, I. R. 1935 Patna 127 it was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu Law where the father stood surety for appearance 
only. In Narayan v. Venkapacharya 6 Bom. L. R. 434 it was held that 
under the law of the Mitaksara a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
his grandfather contracted as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received some consideration for it. 
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jg necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law at the smrtis and of 
the commentaries like the Mit. Yaj. H. 45 provides’®* that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit on Yaj. II. 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular- 
ly* for religious and charitable purposes ”. What is meant by 
‘ debts In times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumbarthe ’ is explained by 
Kat ( 542-43 ) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hunoomanpersaud v. Mimumat Babooes™ 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p, 393 ( P. C. ). The 2nd proposition laid down 


756. g fra at 55 - 

n. 45; at 1 ^ 

atraraknlai ^ Saanf w aamf agtcRi aab « 

arrtar. q. by aratw p. 647. art- nr. HI. p. 268. Nar. IV. 3, Manu VIU. 166, 
Visnu Hb. S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (lor the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757. At pp 433 and 424 of 6 Moore's Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical ; ‘ The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not his ovm is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded. ...They think that if 
tbe lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufiScient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum- 
stances, he is bound to see to tbe application of tbe money The words 
' the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred ' and the remarks abOnf 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of case-law. In L. R. 51 1. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them- 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. 'A father who is 
manager borrows a like sum from A and B. To A he gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment of loan. B sues and gets a decree ; on this decree execution 
can follow and the estate can be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover ' (because tbe debt was not antecedent). 

57 
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above also follows from several sm^is ( such as Y&j. IL 50; 
Visnu Dh. S. VI. 35, Nar. IV, 2, 4, 6 ) and the rules about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage ( as in propositions 2 and 3 ). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no such distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731, 26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F, B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respect it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharmasastra 
authority, hut is also anomalous. The distinction between 
‘ antecedent debt ’ and a debt contracted at the time of execut- 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
( viz. Suraj Bunsi v, Sheo Proshad 6 I. A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cal. 
148, 171) the words ‘antecedent debt’”® for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later cases. According to the Privy Council ( proposition 5 ) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father's lifetime as after his death. It has been 
shown above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the smrtis. 

Yaj. 11.52, Kaut, (IIL 11) provide'^” that husband and 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Yaj. II. 52. It shows that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires ( as laid down in Yaj. XL 114 ) and that in that case 
there may bo the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 1. A. at p. 106 is ' where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con- 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the father’s debt, hie sons,, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father's debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers had notice 
that they were so contracted 

759. anjBiprq fig: i mfkmevgdr w g 
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in ] The wife’s licMUy for husimid's debts 

The Mil. further explains the sutras of Apastamba’" ( Ap. Dh. 
S. IL 6, 14. 16-19 ) which lay down ‘ there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rites 
and also in the wealth acquired ; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions ( out of the family wealth ) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or snarta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (pUtia acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park ) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of BhSruchi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S. and V. P. pp. ^55-56, 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt ; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Yai.n. 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545,579)«‘. Kthe 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or if he appro- 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu VUL 167, 
Yaj. n. 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. ( S. B. K 33 p. 329 v. 50 ), Kat ( 545 ) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces- 
sities of the family arise from agency (impffed) or authority. 
Kaut. ( m. 11 ) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 


760. i it«n T’vwSg 

w I fk ^ i anq. % li- 

6. 14. 16-19. 
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>15! II ( 545) q. by P- 648. mU. UT- P- 268. T- 56. 

reads would mean agnates residing in the house. 

This verse is quoted in Virasvami v. Appasvami 1 Mad. H. C. K. p. 
375, 379n. I ^ 
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if he starts to go abroad witbont providing for the return of 
the debt contracted by his wife.’“ 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters ( and the like ) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Yaj. U. 48, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 37, Nar. IV. 19). 
{Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband's 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband^® ( Yaj. H. 49, Nar. 
rV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. IL 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VUI. 416 ( =Udyogaparva 
33, 64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Yaj. EL. 51, Nsr, IV. 23, Br. ( S.B.E, 
vol. 33 p.329 verse 52), Kat. (562,577 ), Visnu VL 29-30. 


762. inw. vfii i snferet ni. ii. 
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546, 547 q. by H. P 176. stj. q. pp. 273-274. In I. L. R. 1 Bom 

121 at p. 124 Kat. 546 is cited. In Narotam v. Jianka 6 Bom. 473 it was 
held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her husband 
was liable to the extent of her atridhana only and not personally. 
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Whoevei' takes the wealth of the deceased ( whether a son or a 
collateral heir ) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; bnt if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased’s debts ; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased’s widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the equitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion ) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts ; but it is more., 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 57?) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 162 ), but, as the Mit, ( on Yaj, H 51 ) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
( acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 428, 
584 n. ) she was practically the husband’s wealth ( Nar. IV. 
22 expressly says so )’** and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare ( by Bombay Act VII 
of 1866, sec. 4 ) that ‘ no person who has married a widow diall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The Vaijayanti 
on Visnu Dh. S. VI. 30 quotes Yaj. 11. 51 and Nar. IV. 23 and 


inr: II sfR? IV. 22 : ^ 

nss hi^u i i JURWt 1 fSrat. on VI. II. si. Then verses 

43-53 are quoted by the Mit. ’ .'c.: 
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explains them differently. According to it the word ‘ putra ’ 
(in Yaj. 11.51) is qualified hy all the three adjectives vk 
‘ rikthagraha ‘ yosidgraha ’ ( one who is married ) and ‘ ananya- 
dritadravya ’ ( one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists ]. Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has ho 
pay them. 

Niksepa ( deposit ). The words niksepa, upanidhi and nyasa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara)^^, 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Taj. n. 65 upcmidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Taj. IL 67 holds nyasa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi. Narada^^^ as quoted in the Mit. on 
Y&j. n. 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
person to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
Vin. 149 (=Vas. 16. 18), Kaut. IIL 12 hold niksepa and upa- 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Kslrasvamin on Amara 
defines nyHsa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. Nar. ( V. 1 and 5 ) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one's articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Yaj. H 65. Visvarupa^® 
defines nyasa as an open deposit for safe custody and niksepa 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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third. Kat. (592) makes upanidhi a generic term for all bail- 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temijorary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. The Mit. on Yaj. IL 67 defines nySsa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and niksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p. 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below.’’® 

Niksepa or upanidhi was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an ddhi in thie that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody.”^ Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen.’” Manu Vm. 179 (=Nar. V. 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, speaks the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it ; hence the smrtis ( such as Br. in SBE 33 p, 333 
verses 6-8 ) extol the holder”^ of a deposit made in trust to bo 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one 'is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, his primary duty is to preserve it with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
adlti, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost ( along with his own 
property ) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
( Manu VUL 189, Yaj. H. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 13, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, Eat. 593 In the Mrcchakatika Caiudatta 
accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But Nar, V. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss through Lis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about. Nar. V, 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p, 334 verse 14 ) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal ( when there 
are no witnesses).’’* The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition ( as regards seal &c. ) in which it was 
handed over ( Yaj. H. 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners ( Manu 
VIII 185, Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 verse 9 ).”’ He is estopped 
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from recogniBing the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 1 16 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
be dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners ( Manu VIU. 186 = Nar. V. 10 ). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Kat. 
( 597 makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should bo made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
( but without interest ) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less ( i. e. less by one-fourth ) than the price. 
Vide Br. ( S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11 ) and Nar. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with hnn, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever ( Kat. 599 If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
( including act of God or king ), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing ( when lost ) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount ( Yaj. H 66, Nar. 
V. 7 ). If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should bo fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest ( Yaj. 
II. 67, Nar. V.^ 8). In the Eaj. T. ( VIII. 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dimrus with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

Eat. ( 506 ) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price ( not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee ), or sale price ( article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand 
Manu Vin, 191 (which is almost the same as Nar. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand- 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article ( claimed ). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing’® (Eat. 601). 

Yaj. n. 67, Nar. V. 14, Bp.’® ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15 ) extend these rules about niksepa to other kinds of bail- 
ments viz. to ijadiaMa ( an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion ), anvahUu ( what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyasa, upanidhi, iilpinyasa 
( giving an article such as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), pratiriyasa (mutual 
deposit ). Some of the rules about yacitaka are stated above 
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( pp. 426-427 ). Kaut.’® HI. 12 states that a yadtaka or avakrita 
( lent on hire ) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft ( after taking proper care ) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. ( 610 ) provides^® that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained ( by the owner ) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest ( if the thing be 
lost after demand ). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price : but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Eat. (609) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. ‘ when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur- 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled 

There are some special rules about iUpinySsa also. Eat. 
( 603-604 ) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 
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agreed ) for finieliing the work he should be made to pay ( its 
price ) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself ; if ( however ) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price 

From the fact that Kat. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expression ‘ dapyah sa em tat' (h.e alone who misappro- 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence ), the words of 
Gaut, XII. 39 ( quoted above under adhi ) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from r^adam (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared ) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro- 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XTT. 39, the Vivadacintamani and the 
Vivadacandra quoted below’®. 

It is interesting to note that NSr. V. 15 places on the 
same level ( as to liability for loss ) with the depositee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act ( Vm of 1890 ) for 
the care required of a guardian’®®. 


788. The British ladia Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as s^ent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor’s property. 

It v»ould follow from the passages quoted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc. to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negl igence or mismanaged a 
minor's property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Gavindprasad v, 
Raghunathprasad <11 Bom. L. R, 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that as to the exemption of the son for 'avyav- 
aharika ’ debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon- 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient ' texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and that 
the correct rule is to hold that ■ the ,son can claim immunity when he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or 
immoral {p. 602) ’ though difficult cases may arise in the application of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the^ 
other numerous decisions. I.'.: , , I.'". ■> ' < . f- i'a 1 
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ASV5MIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner ). 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already heen referred to ( H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 130 ff ) and will 
be referred to again under dayabhaga. According to Nar. VII. 1 
and Br. { SBE vol. 33 p, 335 verse 2 ) when’*® a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found ( by him ), sells it in secret ( or behind the back of the 
owner ) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner, Vyasa has a similar verse. The word ‘ sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about. Bp. employs the words * in secret ’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner and found by a 
stranger, Kat. ( 612 ) provides®®® that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded ( by the 
king or judge ), Manu VIII. 199 and Nar. ( q. by Sm, C. II. 
p. 313, V. P. p. 391 ) and others say the same thing. Yaj. H. 168, 
Nar. VII 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment ; if he purchases from 
one who could have no means of possessing the thing sold 
( such as a slave without the master’s consent ) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour ( at midnight or 
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the like ) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief (Yai.n. 168, Visnu Dh. S. V. 166, Nar. VH. 3, Manu 
VLLL 202, Br. in SBE vol. 33 p, 336 verse 11 ). Such a sale is a- 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, ho incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Visnu Dh. 8. V 164-166 ). The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor ( called mula in Manu VUI. 202, Br. and Xat. ) and 
should not attempt to conceal from whom he came by the- 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief ( Nar. VII. 4 ), Br. ( SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3 ), Manu VIIL 201 and Yaj. 11. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back.’® If the 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him ( Kat. 615 ). The purchaser in 
order to escape blame ( punishment ) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to tlie vendor’s absence be 
has to prove that he purchased”^ openly ( Bn in SBE 33 
p. 335 V. 4, Manu VlII. 202, Kat. 615, 618-619 ). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner as claimed and a fine to the king, 
Manu VIII. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
ifiiould be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 
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Tondoi selling anolKer’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the dnder is described as msiika'’^ 
in Slaut. in. 16, Manu VIU. 202, Eat. ( 614 ) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from nasta ( what is lost ). The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to i)art with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence ( such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c. ) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it ; after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( Eat. 613. Yaj, II. 170 ). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. Est. 
(616) adds”® that in the case of * asvami-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen ) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi- 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of Eat. 
this is not possible. If the owner wh? alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession be has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to yth of the price of the article. B^t. ( 620 ) 
and Eaut. ( in. 16 ) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming the article as his should be fined as a . thief, 
in order to deter ( others ) from taking undue advantage ( i. e. 
preferring false claims). Eaut.”® UI. 16 and Yaj. II. 169 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers ( such as chauroddharanika, acc. to Mit. ), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed ( for going to officers ) he should himself seize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king’s officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where ( after 
the* purchase ) the vendor dies, the real owner ( of the thing 
sold by one not the owner ) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is ) not known is a fault ( in the purchaser ) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 335-36 verses 7-9 or Eat. 
621-623 )™. Marioi ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. 0. II p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 ’p. 335 verse*® 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above ( pp. 175-176 ). 


g ^ 1 gvtrvid ersr rar: n 

Bfift I « if*, acc. to 

srmfe P* 775, 0“ ng. vin. 202 (the fast two only) : and wmn. 

acc. to II. pp. 216-217, vrf. WT- HI. pp. 297 and 300, «r. ij. 

pp. 295-296. Law helps the vigilant. The rules under * asvamivikraya ' 
are based on the doctrine that no one can confer a better title to the goods 
sold than be him&elf has (vide section 27 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930). The verses recognise an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner are equally at fault. 

800. I'Sfiqiaqi gv: « 

If. q. by II. p, 216, ft. X. p. 108. 
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SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 
(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

'Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership ( Nar. VI. 
land Kat. 624).®^ Br. (SEE vol. 33 p, 336 verses 1-2 ) sdys 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in ( controlling ) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons ( partners ) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute (of money),*® The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Nfir. 
VI. 2-3, Yaj. n. 259, Br. ( SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4 ) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each. The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent. 


801. ^*^'4 is the indeclinable past participle of the root ^ with and 

means ' having formed together or come together' and means ' under- 

taking ’. So the two words mean ‘ undertaking in which are joined together ' 
(labour, capital or both). 

802. ^ wfSraitsfv ^ Jira tra >Rt5 

II 624 q. by p. 832, TO- ttl- HI. P. 304. 

803. l 

n 3t4irhirf4iil*iw«'<iunvT^nsiv: i wrwr gvw r gO: 

rarvuig?. q by II. p. 184, aarow pp- 831-832. sitM- 

I g i d<fl «4fevc w si|r; i > fs&w- 

II. p. 184. 

804. rrihf 5^ ^ a i n 

41^ ^ flrawrtiq w; i gwitqiu ^ (t h i?- 

q- by. II. p. 185, -eq. q. p, 298. 3tqn4) P> 832 ascribes the first to 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities.**® Br. (SBE 
Tol. 33 p. 337 versos 5-7 ) provides that whatever property 
one partner may give ( or transfer ), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or whatever ducument ( or transaction ) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners thoinselves are declared to be the judges 
( the deciding persons ) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful ca.s 0 and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
cas'es of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yaj. II. 260, Nar. 
VI. 5,8W Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 337 ver.se 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the paitnei’s saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves ( or similar 
calamity ) by his own exertions he is to be awarded ( as his 
special share ) one tenth of the property saved { Ysj. 11 260, 
Kat. 631, *** Nar. VI. 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu- 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work ( personally ) should get 
the partnership business done through another ( Yaj. H 265 ). 
Yaj. 11 264 and Nar. VL 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


q. by II. p. 18S, 3iqTf9R p. 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932 ) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. U# ’tt: ' WiTOf " 

tnfrisrau: mrawns « ^ 

wfSasagiWTf ^ ^ « 

W. q. by sq. W. p. 200, ft- T- PP. 113, 123, V. p. 299 ; OTtCRi P._832 has 

all these, ascribes the first to ^n:?VT. and reads WfW >9 What is meant 

is that when one partner raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in their business). Vide 
sections 12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 

807. srawTsnf^ > 


VI. 5. 

808. Vts 

H tRtfVI. 631 q. by iKT- »It. HI- 305, n._^. p. 114. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs ( son &c. ) or by his agnates or cognates ; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. Eatyayana ^ states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together ( i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it ; if he does so he will lose his share 
of the profit Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares ; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share each; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan {iili^n ) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the ( 64 ) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
( in V. R. p. 125 ) and Eat. ( 633-635 ) prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( J acc. to Br. ), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three (shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree- 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 


VWt II tnliHi. 632, q. by sv. W. p. 201, P- 838, ft. r. p. 124. 

810. eg I w V. ii 

1?. q. by emre p. 833, p. 123, s^r. V. p. 300, 

811. efi«inqiuM4uii^ i w wlrarf 

11 If. q. by ft. %■ p. 124, q. p. 304 ( reads Q<uq^i.<| c ) 

812 . innsiT? wi^vignrr fsn i ntninpv- 

qi » ^ vt U 5 W 1 wtssr; 11 

qmnr. q. by lI. p. Igg. wjq. ft. p. 286, UT. HI. 311. 

q. p. 305. 

^ 813. qfSiqif q;q«|U|f w VWitf RlQ q e t eiUT I eifiq*« Tl >Hij i J |f uiftm 
II qn^. q. by wf, q. p, 305, qn. sq, HI. p. 312, ft. X- p. 126. 
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lU] Rules about disti'ibution of sacrificial fees 

It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Qautatna, Apastamba and fiaudhayana are silent about partner- 
ships, that Manu ( VIII. 206-210 ) lays down rules about the 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse ( Vin. 211 ) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly ( i. e. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does ). The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are : If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those conjointly working with him ; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed ( as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the great sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma ) then he keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to be performed by another ( who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, acc. to Medtetithi ). When specific fees are 
prescribed to be paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu takes the chariot, the brahms priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadh&na, the hotr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group i and the fourth i, Nar. VI. 10 and 
Br. ( in V, E. p. 120 ) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that ( VI. 9 and 11 ) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sahkha-Likhita, as quoted in V. E. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sm. C. II. p. 188, give elaborate rules about sacri- 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir. (pp. 284-285 ) 
quotes a few sentences from Eaut. m. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient importance and 
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even in the times of the Manusmcti almost the same was the 
case. While Manu extend.^ the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice^* to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. ( II. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c. ). That shows that complicated sacrlhces requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajhavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the Midkiiiiiu there are four principal 
priests end each of the four has three assistants. 

If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (1. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
•ardhinah' in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu VIII. 
210 (viz. irfiiiuutf, Wtajun-HiR«, receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called • one-thirders ’ ) 

in both get 16 (4 to each of si-etiHlch, ^ suflu, group of 

four called ■ one-fourth holders ' ( tnf^: ) get 12 in all ( 3 to each of , 

gig, ^l^sprar). Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 265. Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301, The X. 2. 25 says ‘ VurrwT j i q ' f T 

4^(0 <1^ 1^41 fTRvq'; 1 1 . The question 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3 . 53-55, the prima facie ( purvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the wuti 
employs the words 3 if§Rj, aod as if it was a well-known 

matter {anuvada), the cows are to be distributed as in Kat. S, sutra 
abo ve. Th e Vedic passage is swtgiiBrTTfii wgrrof tW 

tuft ^uK**, I ira# srHsfwtdi i ... mm whi 

5d7i*J*il twvttf I ... tiawyftin i 
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DATTANAPAKAKMA ( resuiTiption of gift ). 

This title is also called dattapradamka^^ (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift ). 
Nar. Vn. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly ( in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Nar. (VIL 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. Nar. Vn. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given ( adey/t ) viz. an anvahita, a deposit, 
ijddtaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut. III. 16, Yaj. II. 175 for a similar but more com- 
pendious statement, and Kat. 638. These cannot be given 
either because they are not .one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yams and masa beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajniya vai masah ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai. VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 


815. ftunma on viii. 2i4 explains it as sinfiaqr fgpnvTV: arev 

I q'm'M vraq; i mu 

UT% uwf u sivufrfu hvT I iju qmw u*if uw qm w 

So acc. to this means ' not improper abstraction of what is 

given or promised to be given.’ The f$)et- on VT- H. 175 explains both 
and as follows : sutvm 

i {Ttp t ^ i f ?>% urn I — qvnv atwqTmtf vu 

tT ^TtHM i m ' H . Aoc to this ^WRVTmu means ' that in which what is donated 
cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law ‘ { also impliedly 
the converse of it ). 

816. uqr’ngmfvu: inR&tf i aiumm ni. i6. 

I vf&sii crotn » i?- q- by 

M- 189, sv. V P. 306 : similar verses of Nar. VII. 4-5 and Daksa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Oh. vol. 11. p. 850 n. 2005). 
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by Yaj. n 175, Nar. VH. 6 and Br. ( SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3), 
Kat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 
Manu ( XI 9-10 ), Xar. VII. 6 and Br. ( quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
H pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 (=Nar. VII. 7), Vas. 
Vm. 10, Yaj. 1. 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten- 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink soiiia i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice ( which costs much ). 

Nar. Vn. 8 states that there are seven kinds of dutta gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling ), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc, to Br.®® ( SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8 ) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VII- 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out ( in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited ). Vide Kat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of adeya and adatta gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adatta gifts are those that are voidable and may be set aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Kat. 646 and Kaut. ( DJ. 13 ) state 


817. g ^ 

nrar II ^irmr. 640 q. by m nr- ui. 214, iv. t. p. 129, p- 283. 
Kat. prohibits the gift of a bouse if a man owns only one. 

818. ijtVT gswi I jfbvT grureflit 

II fg. q. by H- P- 193. WVPIH 644-643 explain ^jfrand UiigMltiK 

occurring in and gg., the first being a reward for finding out a lost 
article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec- 
ting a man from danger or for guarding the donor's property when he 
was a minor or effec ting some object desired by the donor (such as his 
marriage &c. ) 
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that if a man ip in clanger of life and promipes the gift of all 
•his property to whomsoo'ver may sa've him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kat. ( 650-651 ) defines utkoca (bribe)*® as what is 
obtained in these -ways viz. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He tother provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine ele'ven times as much to 
the king. But Zat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. Harlta holds out®'* 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 


819. VT si arin 

N 3niVT. 646 q. by wqrW ?• 781, f|. x. P- 134, H. p. 193 ; 

1 n in. 13. 

820. rSiiuTfft^ii^lti'Trrsri^^Rhfum • frurdtimva' 

snu I srrawif f ^ ?raTUE?ogsr: 

vrg 9^5 XI t w 

II ^niVT. 650-653 q. by 286, amiw 782, TO. *n HI. 320, sv. V. 
p. 312, n, p. 205. The ladian Penal Code, section 116 (illustration a) 
read with sec. 161, makes one who oflfers a bribe to a public servant punish- 
able as an abettor. The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view. 

821. w I w 

ainiit II vurikniff shq<ui^n « xfw w n 

ffrfitr q. by V. p. 310, p. 36. XffihE- n. p. 192 which remarks 

the first verse to swfi reads ‘ >, , 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine. Eat. ( 642 ) provides^ 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
brahmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
( verse 566 ) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son ( or other 
heir ) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two cases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift was 
promised to a brShmana or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last Verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this.^ But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man ( Gaut. V. 21 ). Nar. VII. 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king.®^ 

In H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep- 
tance ( svikara ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men- 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 


822. v: i sr «i ra<)ua4 - 

II q. by H. p. 192, W. it- p. 285, p. 310 ; 

i g ^ nra #5iv: ii wrvt. 

q. by R f^. p. 16, wr. SI. p. 313, w. ft- p. 287, p. 37 ; sfli^giVT- 

*l?wii I 227. 8 q. by sij. p. 310 ; 

goig i v. 21 . 

823. qgW sf 1 n 

gg . q. by «iq. ft. p. 298. 

824. yam I 


i! 1 ff. q- by W. ft. p. 288. 
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offering of a daksiva to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 855, 
Some writers like Jimutavahana dispute the statement®® that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The Dayabhaga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
{ i. e. by the activity of the donor himself ) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance ( svikara ) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as He likes on account of his ides ‘ this is mine 
The Dayabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the Dayabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift. On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner 7 Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up? TheV. P. pp. 426-428 Severely criticises the 
Dayabhaga for its views. 


825. SB w ^ 

I, 21-24 pp. 13-15. 
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■VETANASYANAPSK ARMA, ABHY UPETYASUSR U SA 
/ ' AND SVSMIPALAVIVADA 

(Non-payment o£ wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IX, 1 ). According to Br. there®* are three titles 
of law in which the questioii of hiring enters, viz. abliyapetya- 
iuiru^, oetanasyatMpaknrmi and svamipalnmmrln. Mann and 
Kant, do not treat of the first of these three. Here I'etnurutya- 
wipSkarnm will be first dealt with, then aitliijupetyasuirusa and 
aimmipSlauivada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The' rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 A. D. 
( from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat. ). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.lX. 3 states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. U. 194, Kaut, III. ^ 13 provide 
that the ( agent of a ) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. II 
p. 201 holds good whore the crops are raised easily. But Br. 


X- p. 139, TV. f^. p. 41. 

(5^ II in. 13 ; Tjrnvfu- 

fiacrmi 5 I g n T <Ti»nMi'H4VHl vmwrwinfisHf: « viv? IX. 3. 

This is ascribed to vfltVT. by w- p. 298. 
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( S. B. E, vol. 33 p, 345®^® verse 13 ) lays down the rale that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops ( if no wages are 
settled ) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying maritime trade ( and other traders ) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the purpose. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
,servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit ( than expected ) he may 
give more ( Yaj. II. 195 ). When two or more employees under- 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it ( owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each ( as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together ( Ysj. H. 196 ). 
Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX 4 and Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly ( or crookedly ) 
and that if he did so his wage.s would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should bo made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 
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an amount equal to the wages ( Yfij. H. 193, Nar. IX. 5, Br. in 
S. B. E. 701. 33 p. 345 verse 15 ), Eaut. ( III. 14 ) prescribes a 
fine of 12 papas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nsr. IX. 5 and Eat, 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him ; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. The fine in such cases acc. to Vrddha- 
Manu was 200 papas. Manu VUL 215 and Br. ( S. B, E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16 ) and Matsya 227. 9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed, 
should be fined eight krsrfalas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu Vin. 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu VUL 216). 
Eaut. ( m. 14 ) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or ho may offer a substitute. The Ap. Dh. S. ( II. 
11. 28. 2-4 ) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work ) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Eaut. ( BL 13 ) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six papas or a tenth part 
of the proper wages or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages ( though be really received 
them ) he should be fined twelve papas or a fifth part of the 
wages. Eaut. ( Hi. 14 ) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 
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another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 


Yaj. n. 197, Nar. IX. 9, Kat. 659, Vispu Dh. S.«84 V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier ( and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, lie should be made to pay for the 
loss. Yrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant ( such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
,armed guard ) causes obstruction K by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter ( such as a marriage ), 
be should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Yaj. II. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V R. p. 163 ). Yaj. H. 198, 
Kar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work ( as a 
bearer or guard ) after a start is made ( when not seized by 
illness ) he should be made to pay ti ? or the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant ) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages ( Nar. q. by V. R. 
p. 161 ).®5 Visnu Dh. S, V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 
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oflOOpanas and that if the employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a tine of one hundred 
pn-Tiaa ( except in the case of act of God and the king ). Kat. 
( 660 ) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made ( Nar. IX. 7 ). If the merchandise be* 
attached ( by the king’s oflScers for toll &c. ) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor- 
tionate amount ( out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey ) according to the distance travelled ( Xat. 661 ) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18 ). If a man having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work ( for which he hired them ) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire { up to the day of return )• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water ( reservior ) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed ( Kat. 662-663 ). Nar. ( IX. 20-21 ) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( stoma ) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass ( thatch ) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a house on another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when he_ 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant®* employ- 
ed by an employer does some improper act ( such as a theft ) to' 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The Matsyapurana says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, ho should bo fined the whole of the 
amount*'”’ of the fee 

From the above it will he clear tliat contracts of service 
and letting on hi] e are lumped together under one head by: 
the smitis. 

Kant. UI, 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj, H. 265 also 
refers to the fact that rales similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX. 18, Ysj. IL 292 and 
Matsyapurana 227. 114-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n. 
pp. 638-39 above. The Matsyapurana (227. 144-146) states 
that a brahmana who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many panas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv- 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold masaka. 

The Matsyapurana ( 227. 147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. Narada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned ( q. in Sm, C. II. p. 306 and others ). Nar. 
( IX. 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 337. 147. 

Abhyupetyasusrusa ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey)***. Nar. VIIL 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz, agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S.H. 11.38, 2-3 and Gaut. XU 16-17 ** 2 . Acc. 
to Nar. VTTT. 3 and 3 there are five kinds of servers ( or atten- 
dants ) viz. four that are called Icarmakara ( performers of 
labour ) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds ; 
and the four harmaJoaras axe pupil (iisya), apprentice (antecasin), 
a hired servant (bhrlaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adldkarmakrt ). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VUL 4). 
A s%a ( pupil ) is one who desires { from his teacher ) instruc- 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc- 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha ( i. e. pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras ) and 
aiubha i. e. impure ( done only by slaves ). Asubha acts com- 
prise®*^ ( Nar. VUI, 6-7 and Kat 730) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps ; scratching or shampooing the private parts ( of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs ( hand &c. ) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts ; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or mjfiam ( art or craft ), some desire or money. The 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VUI. 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H. of DL vol. II. pp. 305-312 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a Sisya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. If. 184, 
Nar. VIII. 16-21, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6 ) and Eat. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some®** art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house- 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work ; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he ( the pupil ) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined ; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren- 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him ®*^. 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. YIII. 22-23 and Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest ( viz. a soldier ), middling ( an 
agriculturist ), the lowest®*® ( a porter ). A hired servant may 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the milk of the cattle he tends 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs ( expenditure &o. ) 
of the household is called ‘ adhikarmakrta ( or-krt ), acc, to Nar. 
VlU. 24. All these four are called workers in clean occupa- 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work ( Nsr. VIII. 25 ). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom ( Kat. 715 ), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XH. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, tiien the herdsman is to be held 
responsible ( and not the owner who employs the herdsman ). 
But Manu VIII. 243, Yaj. n. 161, Nar. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman's default. Vide Br. quoted above under cetamisya- 
wipakanna. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 ( by Rhys Davids ) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. 'Hie 
Rajatarahgini IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
( in the 8th Century A. D. ) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern- 
ment for the Assam I^abaur and Emigration Act ( VI of 1901 ) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slaveiy was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to imprisonment, if they loft off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied clown in unhealthy districts and 
unheal thier surroundings. 

Kat. ( 735 ) provides that*^’ if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brahmana woman as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons ( concerned in it ) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and was 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 736-727 ). The punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave ; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
Nar. Yin, 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Usauas states that a guru ( elderly person ), a sapiv^t 
a brahmana and persons of the lowest castes ( capdalas &c. ) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one ( of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SAMAID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 

( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

Nar. ( Xin. 1 ) employs the expression samayast/anapalximia. 
Manu VlII. 5 employs the first expression. Manu (VIIL 218-21^ 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate samayas ( conventions ). 
He who having entered into a compact ( samvid ) under ( the 
sanction of ) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. L 1. 1. 2 and II. 4, 8. 13 the word 
‘ samaya ’ is employed in the sense of ‘ convention or accept- 
ed doctrine*. The same word is also used in the sense of 
‘ agreement ’ as in Yaj. I. 61 ( gandliaruah samayanmitimli ). In 
this title it means ‘ the acceptance of a certain rule or convent- 
ion arrived at by many’, as explained by® Medhatithi on 
Manu "Vni. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent- 
ion made by groups of people ( such as guilds and corporations ) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Araarakosa holds that acara and sarhdd are among the 
several meanings of samaya. Medliatithi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. Nar. XIU. 1 explains that samaua means the rules ( or 
conventions ) settled among heretics, naigamas^ and the like. 
Yaj. n. 19X and Nar. XlII. 3 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, nmgamas, heretics, Srenia, pugas, gapas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
n» pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like ire^i, puga, gar/a etc. Some further informa- 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (H p. 323 ) has a very interes- 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied cerbalim by the V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says : ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket ( as a uniform ) should be fined. Srenis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.' 
Vrata is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mahabhasya on Panini V. 3. 31 ( orWxm 
jivati) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies ’. Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gana means, acc. 
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to TVEit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow- 
ing one occupation while Kat. ( 680 ) says it is a corporation 
of biahmanas. In the lUjat. IL 132 reference is made to corpora* 
tions of puTohitas at temples and tirthas ( sacred places ). The 
Sm. C. states that among pugas and vratas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among imhajniian in a settlement of brahmanas there is a 
convention that a brahmana repairing to them for collecting 
foes to be paid to his teacher (at the close of Vedic study ) should 
be honoured ( i. e. should be paid some contribution ). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand lo of the price ( probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not ). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhiras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmasastra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever bis own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral *^6 ( Nar. XHI. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhatithi on Manu VIH. 220). Yaj. (H. 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee ( of two, 
three or five, acc. to Br. ) to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyacintaka ) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon ; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group ( also Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 349 verse 33 )®® and 
if he does not do so he should be finod eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement ( by the 
group itself, aoc. to Sm. C.II. p. 234), Hat, (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained ( by the committee or advisers of 
the group ) or is saved by them or whatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
King’s favour should be shared equally by all ( members of the 
gi’oup). Kat. ( 674-675) provides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but was 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
mrist be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
Vm. 220 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14 ) provide a fine of 
six mskas of four suvarnas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat. ( 671 ) provides 
that that member ( of a group ) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to ( i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts ) 
a speaker ( in a meeting of the group ) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. IL 187 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group ( or the king ). 
As stated by the Mil. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity ot the offence and the capacity of the 
offender 

Kraijavikrayamisaya ( repentance after purchase or sale ). 
Jdanu Vni. 232 and Kaut. lU. 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XU) splits this into two titles viz, 
mkriyasampi adSna (non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price ) and l(rUua7tusuija (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 3 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as parujd 
( saleable ) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
Yaj. U. 254, Nar. XI. 4-5, Visnu Dh. S. V. 127 if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
( betw'een the time of sale and delivery ) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising from it ( such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnu Dh. S. V, 138 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. Eaut. IH. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 13 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur- 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
brought about in distress jf the article sold is not deliver- 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(Nar. XI. 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 139. Yaj. II. 256 ). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
Vm. 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 
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recovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 panas. Manu VIEI. 228 extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within tan days to all 
transactions whatever. Kat. ( 685 ) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the case of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. *** Yaj. IL 257', 
Nar. XI. 7-8, Br. ( S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 4 ) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should be made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. The above rules apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree- 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree- 
ment cannot be rescinded (Nar. XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear- 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest;**^ 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. Xar. XIL 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur- 
chase that is the title of law called ‘ rescission of purchase.’ 
Nar. XU. 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition ( and may 
receive back the price paid ) ; but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase ( including the day of purchase ) 
ho will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (Nar. XU. 3 ). But Yaj. II. 177 and Nar. XII. 5-6 lay down 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron ( and clothes ), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (pracious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must be 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VDI. 222 cited above. Kaut. (IIT. 15) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. Nar. XII. 4 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3 ) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vyasa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals ( like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can he returned even if some defect is found therein. 
Nar. (Xn. 5-6) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
Xn. 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim ‘ caveat eniptor ’ 
applies. If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone ( Yaj. II. 255, Nar. XI. 9 ). Kat. { 692 ) pro- 
vides*™ that what has been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 
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person nr through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser ; it still belongs to the seller. Kat. (705-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade- 
quate price. What is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who knovv (the land &c. and its value ) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be the 
proper price ; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may he annulled even after a hundred years. Kat. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to- 
gether with the surety Cor the payment of the land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set a«ide up to ten years and a com- 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bharadvaja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

Uktalabha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end. Kat. (711) adds that a sale of the ufctalabha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half ( the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 
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the period fixed for repayment ). An avakraya becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations and a ( regular ) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. Kat. 
(719) further®^* prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
he paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees ( on the 
land ), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
■wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. ®^® 
According to Harlta the rules of sales are to bo extended 
to exchanges. ®” 

From the Bajatarangini VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 JinSnis, 
induced the ofiScially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 
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The Vyavahaianirnaya, after quoting Br. and Vyasa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &e. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said tobe'panya' 
( saleable thing ). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre- 
ceded by the offering of a price ( either paid or agreed to be 
paid ) ; sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. Parirrtli or pariuarta7ia is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind ; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ fira/jvii/u when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
oinimaya.^* The Vyavaharanirnaya makes elaborate provi- 
sions for sale of land at the order of tlie king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati ( p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisiom indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. JI. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvaralmaihsa texts, the Vyavaharamayukha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or share 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded practically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavaharanirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins { patita), cand.§,las and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brahmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages; the same work 
further quotes Vyasa, Bharadvaja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapindas, sainanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors arid 
one’s co-villagers in order. 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upanisads. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property;*®^ 
but sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 i. e. 478-79 A. D. 
in E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 ( where one kulyavapa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two dinSras to a brSbmana and his wife 
named Baml by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhats at 
a M'/mra), E. L vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113 ), the Damodarpur plates ( E. I. vol. 
15 p. 113), Faridpur plates (Ind. A.nt. vol. 39 p. 193 ), K I. vol. 
18 p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. I). 
it appeal's that land was owned by private individuals or by 
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joint families or by the village community or by the Hng and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District OfiBcers who consulted 
the pudapalwi that kept a record of titles and that the villa- 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the smrtis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smrti quoted 
by the Mit. ( on Yaj. n. 114 ) states ‘ land passes ( i. e. is trans- 
ferred ) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit, explains that these are not absolutely neces- 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the- 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im- 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the s«.mB 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ' Hindu Jurisprudence ’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
dattapradanika. 

Svamipalauirada ( disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ), In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India, Nar. 
appears to have included this title under vetanasyampa- 
karma. Yaj. n. 164, NSr. IX 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back to the owner in the evening the cows ( and 
other domestic anhnals ) handed over to him in the morning by 
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the owner, after grazing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu Vlil. S30 says that during the day the 
Responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
,and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter's house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
,ifrar. IX. 10 and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19 ) prescribe that a 
•cowherd *83 vpill get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer ( two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milch cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VIII. 231 provides another methed 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the owner (Nar. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 201 
states 88* that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king ( Nar. IX. 13 ). Manu Yin. 
232 and 235, Taj. 11. 164-165, Visnu Dh. S. V.885 137-138, Nar. 
( IX. 14-15 ) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms ( or reptiles ) or slain by dogs ( and 
wild animals ) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res- 
ponsibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 


8S3. ffilT era’s?*: I If- q- by the n. p. 

207, ur. 31. p. 346. 

884. vx 
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to pay a fine of 12 J panae to the king ( Yaj. IL 165 ). Ap. Dh, 
S. n. 1 1. 28, 6 makes®” the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost ( by theft &o. ), Mann 
Vin. 233, 236, Nar. IX. 16, Vyasa state excqjtions to the above 
viz. where an animal is carried away ®®® by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time { immediately after the animal is carried away ) and 
proper place ; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge ; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
Vni. 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having®®’ carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before hie master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Vyasa states that if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should be 
fined by the king.®"® 

Yaj. 11. 166 provides that a portion of land ^uld be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIIl 237, Yaj. n. 167 prescribe 


886. in VT. II. 165 meaas, acc to the Mit., 5m. C. II. p 208 

and p. 773, laj. while irrr- «t. m. p. 375 and wr. H. p. 348 say that it 

means i2l, ‘ 3r>hnn?5mor: i ur- 

( tB ? wFrr^rrfu^r'ibT 

•’ «V. V. p. 348. The 51^ 
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II. 1. 34 (Kielhorn's ed.), where the ttfPTieV cites (^WT VilRlifit 

example. Vide p. 140 and note 182 above on 
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that on all Bides round a Tillage, a klummta and a town 
an ancnltivated space for pastures ( between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200,400 dJumus^ in 
extent. Eat. (666) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown ; for animals ( or deer ) when they 
have once tasted the sweet ^ ( crops ) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu "VIII. 239 = ( Matsya 227. 25 ), Nar. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thrust its head inside Yt 
through holes. Manu VIH 238 ( = Matsyapurana 227. 26 ), 
Yaj. n. 162, Nar. XIV. 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by 5.p. Dh. S. II. 11. 28. 5, Manu 
VUL 240, Nar. XIV. 28, Eat. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields, ^ parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined ( a hundred panas ). 
yaj. n. 159-161, Manu Vm. 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Eat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields ( not near a 
village or road ) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 


891. A (iig: is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII. 237 ordains 

having a space of 300 dhanus round a city ; it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throivs of stnnyS:. Xp. Dh. S. 
I. 3. 9. 6 and 23 employ the expression for stating distance, 

means yoke-pin ( giF<hb44i' ). Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 
and other measures of distance. In E. I. vol. I, pp. 154-155 a 

fVr ( the king's hand ) is mentioned in an inscription dated sanwai 933 
at Gwalior. A was 4 but there were ^itgs of 7 or 10 hastas. Vide 
on Tfj. II. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H . 
of Dh. vol. II. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 (for 5^, and ), p. 1034 
(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
pum» as a measure of length in i|. V. 2. 5. 1 and 16. S. 

21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 989 n. 
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WqT. 666 q. by p. 770, ^55^. II. p 209. 
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qn?qT. 664 q. by II. 208, ft. T. p. 341 ; fttqr I 

aipr. u. II 11. 28.5. 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g. Yaj. H. 159 
prescribes fines of 3, 4 and 8 masas respectively when a goat 
or a cow or a she-bnffalo strays and causes lose of crops, while 
Kat. ( 667 ) prescribes only ^ pana in the case of cows and 
sheep and ^ in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide Gaut Xll, 19-23 
and Kaut. HI, 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar. XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj. II, 163, 
Manu Vm. 242, Kaut. HL lO®’* and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
'animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman to 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined, Usaiias®® states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apararka 
( p. 771 ) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. Usanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and iraddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
tJsanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pUrs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made by him. This is explained by the Par. M. HI, 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of sraddha. Br., Yaj. IL 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘steya’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SiM5.VIVADA (boundary disputes). 

This is called Asefrajai«<;adia®” ( disputes relating to fields) 
by Narada XIV, 1, who defines it as ‘ di^te with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ Narada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘simavivada’j 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kat. 

( 732 ) there are six causes®* of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
pOBsesBes, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there- 
fore all these are included under the topic of sthnavivada. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
( janapada ), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
Nar., may be of five kinds.®” They are described as follows : 
drhajini is what is indicated by trees which are like a flag- 
staff. Manu ( VIII. 246-247 ) prescribes that trees such as 
asvattha, the silk cotton, sala, tala ( palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice ( like udumbara ) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
matsyini (lit. having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water ( Manu VUI. 248 ). A midhaul boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidhana i. e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


tnr? XIV. 1. 1 %. X. p 201 takes as one word, while v. p. 353 

holds kedira and maryadi separate. t^T;, i 

v. p. 353. 
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tuw: » ?32 q by fJarr. on UT. H* 150, jq. p. 201 , p. 759, 

n. p. 353. Vide the fj^. and wr, u. for explanations. 
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and are bnried ineide the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-351 ) enume- 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would .serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed (vpacchavwi) by him. A 
bhaynmrjitu (free from danger) boundary is .settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 351 verse 2 ) 
prescribes’™' that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent {praLasa) and concealed (up&m^ or upucchanna) 
•signs and tlie Sm. C. II. 328 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati ( 8. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 ver.s 0 s 3-7 ) states ' what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly per.sonB to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(VIII. 353-253) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des- 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant flow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi- 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VUL 354 
states that the witne.sses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups ( or families ) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani- 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff { buried underground. 
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in a vessel ), embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks ( Manu Vni. 255, 256, Yaj. n. 151, Nar. XIV. 4-6 )• 
Vas. 16. 13, Kant. HI. 9, Yaj. 11 150, Manu YIU. 258, 260, 
Nar. ( XIV. 2-3 ) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (samanta),*® old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 153 quotes Eat ( 743-745, 51 ) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samwda, maiUa, vtddha and luhllirta, 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. Th^ 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( samsaktaha ) are those most preferred, ( but if 
this group has faults ) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined. 
Sankha-Likhita and Vas.** 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Yaj. 11 152 and Manu VUI, 
238 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number ) and inhabitants 
of the same village ( if possible ). Br. ( S. B. £. 33 p. 352 
verse 14 ) requires that the witnesses’”* should know the source 
of title ( to the disputed land ), the measurement ( in mmrtams, 
daridas &c. ), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons ( in possession ) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by Nar. XIV. 9) 
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that a single witness however confident he might be ( or how- 
ever reliable ) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this ( boundary ) dispute being a very 
important ( difficult ) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL 152 ) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
as reliable. But Nar. ( XIV. 10 ) and Br. ( S. B. E .«6 33 p. 352 
verse 11 } hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary ( in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs ) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
arar being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a dudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Vidvarupa^ on Yaj. n. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing his best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. IL 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VIH. 
365). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VIII. 345 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer ). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity ( from act 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Kat. 751).^^ Manu 
presciibos ( Vlll. 261 ) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses ). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Farivrajaka 
Mat^raja Hastin and Maharaja Saivanatha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D, ( vide Fleet 's Gupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also E. L vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharmasastra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
Vm, 263, Yaj. H. 153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer- 
cement for each one of the wmantas that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (Vm. 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Kat. 750). 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
BO when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it ; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached’*®. 
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• Mam VUL 262, Yaj. IL 154, Nar. XIV. 12, KSt. 749 preB- 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses ( samantas and others ). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Be. and Kat. about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24 ) prescribes that no inter- 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses ( as regards doors, compounds &c. ), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. C. IL p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter- 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 354 verse 25} 
further says that ancient windows, watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses ( and cottages ) en- 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh- 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘onediould 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain ( or waterspout ), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another. 
These are not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window®^ (so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another's house or open a spout ( that will drain off 
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912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
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913. ' One should not open a window &c. ' — This right of privacy is 
recognized even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide Nathu- 
bhai V. Chhaganlal 2 Bom. L. R, 454, Maneklal v. Mohanlal 22 Bom . 
L. R. 226. 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people ( his neighbours ) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ ( vide also Br, S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 25-26 ). 

Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p, 354 verse 27 ) defines a sadmrarK?’** as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let 'or 
hindrance. Kat. (755) calls it catuspaiha and defines mja- 
marcja as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times ( and not at all times ). Several rules are 
prescribed by Kautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. ( S, B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 28) and Kat. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a ma^lca, and 
one who does not give”* precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 282 prescribes 
the fine of two Mrsapavas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu ( IX. 283 ) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Kaut. II. 36”’ pres- 
cribes the fine of | of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and ^ for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 
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for doing the same on a royal road ; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas re8pacti7ely for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 283. Kat. ( 758-759 ) provides”® 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water ( or ghats ) 
by throwing filthy matter ( ordure &c. ) therein should bo made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places {ghats &c,) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. n. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
aftiercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
( between two or more fields ), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visnu Dh. S. V, 172 
and Sahkha-Likhita”® who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing ( the whole of ) the boundary ( of a field ). Manu 
Vni, 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30 ) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tence, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
Nar. XIV, 13-14 and Kat. ( 760-761 ) state”" that the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared ( by the Judge ) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow- 
ing in one man’s- field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
( together with fruit &c. ) in whose field the trees are born ( have 
taken root ). The first proposition implies that if one owner 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A sefet ( watercourse ) is said by Nar. { XIV. 18 ) to be of 
two kinds, viz. that which is dug ( khcya ) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
{bandliya) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yaj. IL 156 and Nar. XIV. 17 provide that a settt made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes ( to the latter ) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. Nar. ( XTV. 20-21 ) and Yaj. II. 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an- 
other's land with the permission of that man or with the permis- 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Eat. ( 762-63 ) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by Nar. ( XIV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable ( to cultivate it ) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner ( or bis son ) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land ( ready for crops ). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain | th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
|th to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. 11. 158 and Vyasa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant 
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CHAPTER XXm 


YAKPAltrSYA AXD DANDAPARFSYA 

• • • • 

( Abuse and defamation ; assault) 

Vakpaiusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangrahana, sahasa 
are five titles out of IS tbat are concerned with what may he 
o§lled criminal matters or crimes in modem nomenclature. 
Vide under sSAasn below. 

Nar. XVm. 1 defines vakjxirusm as ‘abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Kat. (768) defines it as® consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XVIH 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, ni^thura ( reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailUa (obscene or insulting), tivra (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brabmana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively ‘ the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome ’, ‘ brahraanas are extremely greedy ‘ persons of 
the Visvamitra gotra commit cruel deeds’. Br. ( S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided vakparusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest ( when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act ), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter- 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapatakas^ or minor sins to the abused )> 
highest ( charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines are prescribed in the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 


922. gipr; ^ vw ■wgf aj- 
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abused. For example, Manu Vm 267 (=Nar. XVJII. 15 = Matsya 
227. 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 papas, 150 or 200 
papas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaisya or a sudra abusing a bralimapa and conversely Manu 
VUL 268 ( = Nar. XVIIL 16 ) provides that a brahmapa calum- 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or iiudra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 papas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varpa the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 papas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu Vni. 269 ( = Nar. XVIII. 17 ), foul ( relating to mother, 
sister &c. ). Vide Yaj. IL 206-207, Vispudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions ^ based on the caste and 
the ascription of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D. at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted. Manu VJIL 268-272 and 274 are the same as Nar. 
XVin. 16-17, 22-24. Even the truth of an imputation 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief ( who was once convicted of it ) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one kar^papa ( Manu Vni, 274 = Nar. 
XVin 18 ). Kaut. ( III. 18 ) provides in this case three papas’” 
as fine and Vispudharmasutra ( V, 27 ) two papas. When the 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro- 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
( such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (UL 18). 
To warn’^ a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776), Aoc. to 
Eaut. and Eat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
nob again do so ’’2’. A person who abuses a king doing his 
duty was to have his tongue out off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVIII. 30, Yaj. II, 302). Ap. H. 10, 27. 14 prescribed for 
a siudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue*”, 

Bar^^parusija ( assault ). Eaut. HE. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another***. Nar. XVIII. 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means ( such as stones ) or defiling or causing pain by ( bringing ) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj. n. 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVULL 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high. A verse 
from the Parisista ( quoted by Sm. 0. U. p. 327 and V. P. p. 370 ) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya ’. According to Br. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 


VW M (776) q. by P. 327, r. P. 238. 

Compare exceptions 9 and 10 of sec. 499 of the I. P, C, 
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1 ) doff^aparusya'^ consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mil. 
on Yaj. n. 312 following NSj. XVUJ. 7-13 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended ; if he returns the abuse or 
afflaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both ; but 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest’-** castes such as smpUka, nipdu, 
ddv^Sla, hunters, elephant riders, vratyas and dasas ( slaves ) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished ( whipped ) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is not possible, then the king suould award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their w’ealth also is 
foul. Kat. ( 783 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 359 verse 15 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smrtis lay down various punish- 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat.®’ ( 786 ) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish- 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu VUI. 286 and Usanas®® lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
Saihhita’-'” It. 6. 10. 2 ; ‘ He who threatens to strike a brahmana 
riiall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ? ), he who strikes a 
brahmana shall be fined with a thousand ; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years as there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. HI. 4. 17 as being a recom- 
mendatary injunction ( purusartha ) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaut. ( 21. 20-22 ) and Manu XI. 
206-207 appear to take the Tai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years. Kaut. III. 19 prescribes various 
'fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 357 verses 2, 3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
'or beats him with the hand the fine should be one masa, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
masakas ; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who cause.s breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VUI. 
284 = Nai. XVIIl. 29). Kat. prescribes the highest amerce- 
ment for cuti itig off tlie ear, the lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the longue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce- 
ment for causing injury ( or wounding ). Gaut. XII. 1, Kaut. 
TFT. 19, Manu Vin.’-” 279, Yaj.II. 215, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting of that limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three lilglicr castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. II. 215 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a vaisya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VIII. 280 extond.G the same punishment to a sudra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
caste. Manu VUL 281-283 (=Nar. XVIII. 26-28 ) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed ( in such 
a way that he might not die ), that a sudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a brahmana had his lips out off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faeces on a brahmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strikg a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence {Yaj. II. 221, Kaut.’*® 
m. 19, Vfanu Dh. S, V. 73). Kaut. m. 19, Manu Vm. 287, 
Yaj. n. 222, Br., Kat. 787, Vwnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work ( vide note 61 3 
above). For mischief to property and for killing or maim- 
ing animals, Kaut., Manu, Yajnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Kaut, III 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article and .should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner ; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu Vin. 288 is of similar import. Yaj. 11. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VUL 296-298, Yaj. 11. 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. II. 227-229, Kaut. III. 19, and Kat. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. II 214 holds’*^ that if a person throws mud. 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Eaut. HI, 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
sastra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. pp. 148-151 in connection with an uMdyin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
Weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field ). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atalayin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an atatayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmana to arm himself when his life is in danger. ^ Baud. 
Dh. S. IL’“ 2. 80, Manu VIII. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit.**® on 
Yaj. n. 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat.’** 
( 800 ) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apararka 
( on Yaj. HE. 227 ) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
atatatfin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doing what 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing ; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence. Medhatithi*^’® on Mauu VIll. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 31 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that even if a wrongdoer of the brahman 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish- 
ment at the hands of the king and the prayasioitta ( for killing 
abrahmana] is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person ( Est. 805 q. by Sm. C. II. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STEYA (theft). 

In the Bg. there is frequent mention of taskara, stem 
anifayti. In Rg. VI. 28. 3 the sage’*® says ‘may the cows 
not disappear from us, may a thief not injure them In Rg. 
Vin. 29. 6 it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a thief does’. Prom Rg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and hound people with ropes and 
( from Pg. 1. 191. 5 ) that thieves {tatikaras) appeared at night. 
Tdyu (thief) occurs in Rg. I. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, VI. 12. 5 and is an 
Indu-Iranian word. The word ‘ stena’ occurs in Rg. VI. 28. 7 and 
means ‘one who is a cattle-lifter’. Rg. VIII. 67. 14 indicates 
that a stena was bound with ropes (when caught). In Rg. VII. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a stena and a taskara, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro- 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj.’*®‘' S. XI. 79 (=Tai. S. IV. 1. 10. 2 ) we have the rmlimhi 
in addition to stemi and taskara. Atharvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves {taskaras). 

Steya is distinguished from ^lasa in Manu VIII. 332, Kant. 
HI. 17, Nar. XVII. 12 and other works as stated under sahasa 
below. Kat. 810 defines’*®* it as ‘depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day Nar. XVll. 17 defines it as ‘ deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated’. It may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viv.. trifling (when earthen-ware, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling ( when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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ones, anirn als except cows and bulls, metals except gold, rice 
and barley ), grave or high ( when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
brShmanas or temples is stolen). Vide Nar. XVII. 13-16 and 
Yaj. n. 275. Thieves are either prakasa ( open or patent ) or 
aprakaia (secret) aoc. to Manu IX. 256, Br.’*® ( S. B. E. 33 p. 359 
V. 2 ). Aoc. to Manu IX. 258-260, Nar. ( pariSi^a 2-3 ) and Br, 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4 ) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno* 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c, Manu ( IX. 261-266 ) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not knowii ; they are principally’® 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals ( or kidnaps ) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. IL 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the ( police ) 
ofiScers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 
warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro- 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief ; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and wee versa (Nar. 1. 71)’*^. Narada’s dictum (I. 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of Mandavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu ix. 270 ( = Matsya 227. 166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence ( such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. II. 269)- 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth ( Vyasa By. ( S, 
B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. HI. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti- 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving vrrong deci- 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( = Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith is the worst of all 
deceitful persons (kantakas) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVII. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men- 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kinds of sahasa. Manu VHI. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels ; while Vyasa prescribes death 
burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Yaj. 11. 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu ( IX. 276 ) 
and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17 ) provide impalement’®* 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. 11. 274, Manu IX. 277, Vispu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second oifence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Nut only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of propei-ty to the person robbed ( Manu 
Yin. 320, Yaj. H. 270, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, Nar. parisista 21 ). 
According to Nar. (parimsta 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
(VIII. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much ns the price. Gaut, 
XII 12-14, Manu VIII. 337-338, Nar, (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and brabmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VJII. 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed wiiatever the 
offence might be but he was to be banislieci from the country 
allowing him to take witii him all his w^ealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also, Kat.’* ( 823 ) states that 
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the school of the Manavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss ( reduction ) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p. 333 explains this verso as referring to a 
learned brahmana. Two more verses oi Xat. (834-825) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 333 and V. C. p. 93 the first of which provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded ( with the appropriate signs ) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich but is strongly built should bo 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the king till his 
death. Gant. XU. 46^48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14 ), Manu IX. 371 
and 278, Kat. ( 827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire ( when they feel cold ), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punished like the thieves 
themselves. Ya], II. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could tako without being liable 
to he punished as a thief certain things helonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. XII. 25, 
Manu Vni. 339 ( = Matsya 227. 112-113 ), Yaj. H. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not onclosed. In such oases he would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin ( Kulluka on 
Manu V TTT 339 ). A snirti passage stating that if a man takes 
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grass or fuel or f owers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have his hand cut off is explained by the Mit. ( on Yaj. 166 ), 
Apararka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than dvijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. (1. 10. ‘Z8. 1-5) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harita, Kanva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever ( however trifling or in whatever 
.circumstances ) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief ; that Varayayani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of ) grain in pods (such as mudga or mam) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165. 11-13, Manu XL 16-18 
and Yaj. IQ. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any- 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. 1. p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
caste and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIII. 341 
( = Matsya E27. 110, 114 ), Nar. ( praklrnaka 39 ), Sahkha and 
Kat. ( 823A ) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mulakas ( esculent roots ), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 
gram &o. 

Sahasa ( crimes of violence). Mann Vill. 332, Kaut. in. 17, 
Nar. XVn. 1, Yaj. II. 230. Kat. (795-796) define sahasa as 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal oflScers or guards or people. The word ' 
B&hasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVn. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu Vm. 332, Kaut. IH. 17 and Nar. XVH 12 ) by saying 
t))at theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
( without force ), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence Nar. XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
1 ) state that sahasa is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of paru^a 
( treated as one head ). Although these topics can be compre- 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence’®, 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault ( Manu VUL 345 and 
Mit. on Yaj. 11. 230 ) and Manu VUI. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 
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•V. May. (text p. 2) Bays that in differentiating steya from 
sakasa the maxim of ‘ cows ’ and ‘ bulls ’ is applicable 

Sahsisa is divided by Nar. XVII. 3-6 and Br. ( S, B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24 ) into three varieties, viz. the lowest ( destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple- 
ments), middling (destruction &o. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils ), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings ). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sahasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strimiiffraharia. Br.’^ states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines ( S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29 ). To this the brahmana 
offender was an exception ( Manu IX. 241 ), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahmanas when guilty of the great 
sins ( specified in IX. 235 ) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten- 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX 232 and Visnu Db. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe’*® that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra, the king should sentence 

I p. 2 . When a man says inv the separate 

mention of balivardas (bulls) that can be included under the word 
' gavah ' is due to the fact that bulls, being more intractable than cows, 
special attention must be paid to manage them, p. 1048 (on Yaj 
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the offender to death in Taiiong ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with soma 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like’®. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gaut. 22. 12, Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24 
6-9, Manu XI. 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. III. 251 prescribe the same 
priyasoitta for murdering a brahmana woman who is an afreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmana male. The different meanings 
of ‘atreyi’ given from ancient times are noted below”’. Texts 
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air^r is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. I. 4, 
5, 13 vvhere in e.xplaining why the offerings to Prajapati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess '\^o' is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin’ ( d4H I «t ' it<U^ ' t-tH 
Here the word appears to mean a woman who is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. ( 20. 35-36 ) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from 315 ‘ 31X^1 I 1 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage ( as stated by Visvarupa) 
which means ' here ( i. e. in the womb of this woman ) a child is to come '. 
In SBE vol. 14 p. 107 the same is translated as ' if the husband approaches 
her at that { time ) he will have offspring But this is not correct. ‘ Esyat ' 
qualifies ' apalyam' and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the word from 
3)5 and tne root Visnu Bh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atreyi means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as ‘ 3)fl|)Ti5I on vi. 
HI. 251 ( explains 3n^4t as a woman within 16 days 
from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ 3ir5<T I 55)^15 I iWI 
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like£p. L 9. 24, 1-5, Gaut XXII prescribe different praya- 
Soittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will he briefly dealt with 
under prayaEicitta later on. In certain cases acc, to Manu YIU. 
291-292, Yaj. n. 298-299, Xaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres- 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of tlje 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu ViU. 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96 ) pro- 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know- 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined ( and not the employer ). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VIII. 295). It is stated by Nar. (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212 ) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these ) provided they 
are not set up ( to do harm ) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he Is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals ( such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant ) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding ; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. HI. 19, Manu (VHI. 285), Yaj. 
n. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or mistake. 
For example, Manu VHI. 264 (=Matsya 227, 30 ) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
field by threats of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives another of his house &c. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors} 
Yaj. n. 231 and Kaut.^^ HI. 17 prescribe for the man who' 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by assuring him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be required Kat. (798) and Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 363 
vers 31 ) proscribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the Ml punishment for murder. T?~gt , 
( 832-834 ) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
whe commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way ( in which sahasa is to be carried out ), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders ) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person ( killed ) is to be destroyed, who 
connives ( at the commission of an offence ), who exposes the 
faults ( of the person killed ), who gives his approval ( to ifce 
offence ), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com- 
mission of the offence — all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord- 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh, S, 
n. 11. 29. 1, For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer. YS]'. ( IL 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to sahasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kulikas 
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( one’s agnates ), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) dehlement of the higher castes by 
candalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal ofScers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STKISANGRAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman ). 

The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL’^ 283 ) states that sangrahaija means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful’^ 
sapgmMi/a is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first ( which is rape ) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry ; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dludura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control ( by 
chants or otherwise ) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
( passion ) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances ) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to Yyasa and Br. ( S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 8 ) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The first is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch- 
ing her ornaments or clothes ; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sahgrahana by force ( that is rape ) is really included under 

976. i utn. on ^n, ii. 283 ; ^nifw qrilniT 
I II. p. 8. 
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2nd kind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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saAosor,’’’® as stated by the Madanaratna, the V. P. pp, 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E.®’’ 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Eat. (830) prescribes that when®® a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) condiiiat- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni- 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
. forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse®®^ 11 ). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above ( about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned ) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished®®^ but she had to undergo a penance (praya- 
scitta ) of krcchra or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the prSyascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty ( i. e. 

978. gem®! i 

Coaipare sec. 376 of the I. P. C. which prescribes transportation 

for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes (9tb 
ed. 1936) vol. 1, pp. 613-614 for the ancient law of England (which provided 
death sentence and the sentence of castration and loss of eyes ) and modern 
law which provides penal servitude for life as the maximum. 
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Hot'to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c. ), to lie on the 
ground ( not on a bed-stead or couch ), was to receive bare main- 
tenance. After performing prayaScitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. U. 286 and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12 ), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of tliis in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yours but not that dog 1 shall throw it to ’. There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama’““ states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or disfigure- 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. ( 487 ) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male jind that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb (vide note 626 ). 

Nar. (XV. 73-73) holds that sexual intercourse with the 
8toi)-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
{prairajUa) or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife(.s-ad/(ti) or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision ot the penis and no less. Vide 
Maim XI. 170-71, Kant. IV. 13, Yaj. HI. 231-233, Matsya- 

982a w VT mfr vnwnriti i— sr to !t 
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purana 227. 139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment ( except for a brah- 
mana) and expiation and for the woman ( if she was a consent- 
ing party ) death sentence. Brhad-Yama HI. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 ( Jivananda ed. ) and Yama ( Anandasrama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka- 
ble that Kaut.’®® and Yaj. (II. 293 ) prescribe only a fine of 24 
panas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Xaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following tl^e 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Manu VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against?®® her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Yaj. II. 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 papas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Yaj. n. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 12, 24, 100, 500 papas’®. 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anuaasana 104. 21 = Markapdeya-purapa 
34. 62-63 ) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an- 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh. n. pp. 637-639. In Bg. 1-92. 4 ( adhi peiaihsi vajxite nrtur- 
iva ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or Jiehdra. 
Wives hating ( or proving false ) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Bg. IV. 5. 5 ( patiripo na jamiyo dureval ), ). In 
Bg. IL 29. 1 the sage prays to the Adityas ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ ( aj'e matkarta rahasur-ivdgah). The gambler ( in Bg. X. 34. 4) 
states ‘ others have intercourse with his wife ’ ( anye jaydm pari 
mriantyasya ). The word pumiccdl occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen ( H. of Dh. II. pp. 576, 1098 ) how in the 
Varunapraghasa (one of the Caturmasyas) the wife of the 
sacrificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co-operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform- 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6, 8. 3)®®® not to approach a sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife ( H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1255 ). 

The punishment for sahgrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the w'oman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( ciupta ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XIL 2, Vas. YXl , 
1-5, Manu VID. 359, Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Yaj, 11 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 ( as to higher or lower caste of offender ), Gaut XIT, 
3, Manu VIII. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 ( about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman ), Manu VIII. 364-370, 
Yaj. n. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens). 
Further the ancient sutras andsmrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut XXDI. 
14-15 and Manu Vin. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj II. 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. ( 11. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. H. 
288, Manu VIII. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden ( of the same caste ) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. H. 290 and Nar. 
( XV. 79 )’®’ make it punishable to visit a dasi kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu Vlli. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 
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and those who live' on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men ( while they themselves remain concealed ). 

S/nyjund/wnJio ( duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dli. 
vol. n. pp. 556-592. The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other ha.s been already dealt with under r^Tulumt. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under dayahMga. Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Nar. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to • the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called punarhhu and smiriyi, the practice of mijoya, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re- 
marriage, vcaiiasankara, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVI. 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX. 5 and Br. ( S. B, E. 33 
p. 367 verse 2 is to guard v/omen against improper attach- 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families ( of the husband and of the father ). Acc. to 
Harlta,’®^ Sahkha-Likhita,^’^ Manu ( IX. 7, 9 ) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dhaniia, 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart during the 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa* 
tion of modern Eugenios, Manu IX 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX. 11 and by Br, ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 368 verse 4 ), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour { Manu IX. 23-34, 36, 
Yaj. L 82 ), Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol, 11 pp. 619-633. Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s daftar' 
vol, 43 p, 113 where the divorce of a woman ( ghafasphota) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahnrripd n n 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 


by wr. q. p 409. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


DYUTASAMAHVAYA 
(Gambling and prize-fighting) 

Manu IX. 223, Nar. XIX. 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
3) define rfj/H^r/ (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory aiid 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called aamahmya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu ( IX. 221-222, 224-226 ) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19 ) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. Eat. (934) is to the same effect. Yaj. 11. 203 and 
Eaut. in. 20 allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves, Br. ( S. B. 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1 ) refers to this divergence of views : ‘ Gam- 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid- 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec- 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king ’. The person who was in charge of the 
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gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup- 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
aabUha and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called paria or 
glalta ( Yaj, 11. 199 ). NSr. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead’’® of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Yaj. JI. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. ni. p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
jwr cent or ggth part when the stake was 100 panaa or more 
and 10 per cent or j^ijth when the stake was less than 100 
panas. Apararka (p. 80'^) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. prescri- 
bes a fiat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut.”’ HI. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam- 
bling accessories ( such as dice, leather pieces ) and for sup- 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec- 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
( by means of confinement or restraint order ) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing”* (Yaj. H. 
200, Kat. 940, Nar. XIX. 2). Kat. (937) states that the sabhika”* 
may give to the winner the money won out of bis own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort- 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Kat. (935) 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled ( about its real nature ) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gambler pay the stake to the victor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise ( Yaj II. 201 ). Nar. XIX. 6-7 and Yaj. II. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object ( i. e. recovering bets won or the fee ) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head ( with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. Nan XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
Eat. (941) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated ; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not he made to pay the whole. In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gaming house, if honest, is the final authority'®* 
( Eat. 942 ). NSr. XIX. 4, Yaj. H 202, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p, 386 
verse 6 ), Eat. ( 943 ) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
( in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then'®* himself decide 
the matter. Yaj. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to samahvaya, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4 ) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. '®' 
The S. Y. (p.487) quotes a text of Visnu and a ( Bharuci’s? ) gloss 
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thereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the ownere of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated ( except a wrestler or a buffalo ) is to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
Manasollasa ( vol. 111. p. S29) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock- 
fights &c. The Dasakum^racarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In Ucchvasa II. (p. 47 ) we are told that there are 
25 kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
tbjit out of a stake of 16000 dimras, the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhika and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices. Bg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Bg. gambling is referred to. Vide Rg. I. 41. 9 ( ex- 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), Vn. 86. 6 ( where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhidaka tree are one of the sources of sin), Rg. X. 
42. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV, 38 (a hymn 
for good luck in gambling ). In Vaj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words ‘aksarajaya kitavam’. In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the Rajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 1219. Panini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In 11.^“^ 1. 10 he teaches the 
formation of Amjaijibhaoa compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
‘salakapari’ in the sense ‘that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game ’. In IV, 4. 2 he teaches that ‘ aksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using dice and 
inIV. 4. 19he states that ‘aksadyutika’'™” means ‘(enmity) 
brought about by using dice in gambling ’. Vide also Pan, II. 
3. 57-58. Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 
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midst of the sabhi. ( liall ) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhltaka wood and that players should he men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the Maha- 
bharata Yudhisthira is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis- 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should npt 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary. 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited^ devoted and virtuous 
queen and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the MahabhSrata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharmasSstra. Even the Puranas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
purana ( 171. 29-38 ) condemns it in strong language. It says 
that the gambler's wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of his wife is also worried ( this is in 
almost the same words as Rg. X. 34. 10-11 ), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 


wd nqiiivt *fnri iTfirfk»rRm^ i 3^^ert nsr w n 

main izs. 6 . ... . 



CHAPTER XxVii 

D5YABHAGA 
( Pai’tition o£ wealth ) 

The word Mija has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature. Rg. 11 33. 4 ( dadatit uhruii iatadayam- 
iijffhyam ) has already been quoted above ( on p. 388 ). In Rg. X. 
114. 10 ( iranmija dayani vibluijanlydihyah ) the meaning of the 
w'ord seems to be ‘a share * or * reward In the Tai. S. and the 
Brahmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of ‘ paternal wealth ’ or simply ‘ wealth In the story 
of Nabhanedistha^*"® it is stated that Manu divided his daya 
among ( for ) his sons’ ( Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4 ). That ‘ daya ’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ' follows from another passage of the Tai. S. 

( II. 5. 3.7) ‘Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth ’. In the Tandya Brahmana^®'* 16. 4. 3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among ( a man’s ) sons secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as daya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word viz. riktlia 
occurring in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Bgveda^'^ III. 31. 3 ‘ the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband The word dayada ( meaning a co- 
sharer, one who takes a share ) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5. 8. 3 it is said ‘ Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion ( of Soma ) 


1010. ng: I g. III. 1. 9. 4 : 

I U. #. II. 5. 2. 7. 3irr. U. g. (II. 6. 14. 11-12) quotes both 

these texts when combating the view that the eldest son gets the entire 

ancestral wealth. For the story of Nabhiinedistha with slight variation, 

vide Ait. Br. 22. 9, which is amattempt to explain the obscitre hymns 

Eg. X. 61-62, 

* 

1011. ggivrt grv d vbud I 

BPgir 16. 4. 3-4. 

1012. ST HiTdr i tg. iii. 3i. 2. 

This is explained in the Nir. (HI. 6) as ‘sf »Tf»bt ... ffW: eilTiTSi: gsj: 

1013. uitrTrgg Tirfijrarf w. 

VI. S. 8. 2. is derived as gnmig% {Uoax ^ with an ). 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched ( low ) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18. 6 Soma is Baid^®^* to be the daijadu of the 
brahmanas. Visvamitra invites Sunahsepa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( daya ) belonging to him ( Ait. Br. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he ( Sunahsepa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (daya) and his learning'®'®. 
The Nir. HL 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words daya and dayada occur. In Papini H. 3. 39 and 
VI. 2. 3 the word dayada occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the mjaoaharapada called 
da!/a!)huga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. Fur at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads ; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksara and that of the Dayabhaga on account 
of the pre-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the MitaksarA This worl: in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smrtls 
and writers of medierol digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen- 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the Dayabhaga school are 
three viz. the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, the Dayatattva of 
Baghunandana and the Dayakramasangraha of Srlkrsna 
Tarkalahkara. The Mitaksara school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the Mitaksari, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
( which regards the Vlromitrodaya as of high autliority ), the 


I V. 18. 6, 

lOlS. wr. 33. S; 

qrv n vis fvstnflr i i}. wr. 33 . 6, 
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Mittiila school ( which relies on the Vivadaratnakara, the Vivada- 
candra and the Viyadacintamani ), the Maharastra or Bombay 
school ( where the Vyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mitaksara in some matters and the Yira- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Vyava- 
haranirnaya of Varadaraja, the Farasara-madhaviya and the 
SaTaevativilasa are also works of authority ). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school. Vide 
Ambabai v. Keshao I. L. R, ( 1941 ) Bom, 250, 

The words dayn and ribhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nar. ( dayabhaga, verse 1 ) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha ( text p. 94 ) reads ‘ arttasya pitryadeh ’ ( wealth of 
the father and others ) for ‘ pitrya^a ’ in Narada’s verse. The 
Smrtisaiigraha quoted in the Sm, C, and other works states that 
the word daya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided, The Dayabhaga, the 
Mit, and others explain that the words * pitryasya ’ ( father’s ) 
and ‘ putraih ’ ( by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives ( sons, grandsons &c. ) simply on account 
of their relation to the deceased owner. This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. II. 114 says that the word daya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V. Mayukha ( p. 93 ) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealth of re-united members. 

1016. Rjrajsv f iig i p V l nre®? q. by II. p. 253, 

*f. p. 93; ’St ’Rfi 

II q- by ^ 1 ^^. n. p. 255, IT. p. 93. 

1017. s i fTT ff w gwT UKrfStnTrSnr tititwii- 

wnru*TR»Tt»iffi ^pnuirq^irifbtTTi i ^mmi i. 3 j erst 

PiPiM i <j-‘ifT Tr ?r|^ fttn. : srei^ ftirsisftv i 

sir. IT. p. 93. , 
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The word ‘ daya ’ though derived from the root ‘ da ’ (to 
give ) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift).^®^® The word daya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root ‘ da ^ In a gift ( as stated in H. of Dh, 
vol. n. p. 841 ) there are two chief ingredients viz. ‘ abandoning 
one’s ownership over a thing ’ and ‘ bringing about the owner- 
ship of another in that thing *, But in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( dana and 
daya ) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit.r the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide daya into two varieties viz. ai)rart6a7irfAa(unobBtniotible)'®^'’ 
and ' saprcUibaiidha ’ ( obstructible ). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the father or the grand- 
father, In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle {pratibandlia) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called aprutibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is sapralibandha daya, as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the .nephew’s or father’s succes- 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandlia daya. 

It is to be noted that the Dayabhaga, the Dayatattva and 
a few other works do not divide daya into two kinds. According 


1018. fra ffn'?nrahr«r ifN:, lanararnffrara- 

vw fra rafv fra f ra ^gf ; i fra^rra i. 4-5. 


Vide PP. 161, 103 for almost identical words. Tlie ra. V. (pp. 411-12) 

quotes these words and criticizes them. 
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to them, all daya is sapralibaiulhu i. e, ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming jxdUa 
or a sannyasin ( ascetic The doctrine of this school is 
called uparamisvatvaoada ( ownership arising on death ), while 
the school of the Mit. holds the view of jmmasvatmuada. This 
is the great difference between the school of the Dayabhaga 
and that of the Mitakaara. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or ^ther ancestor. 

The two words ‘ svn ' and ‘ siximii ’ are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e, 
‘ property It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means * master 
or owner’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap, 
XU. pp. 339-340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership.' 
According to SiromanibhattScarya stxUm is a separate paMrtha 
( category ) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity. *“^2 


1020, fnvsnli 

e i. 30-3i, p. is ; the f^. (folio 

99) says ‘ 

1021. It is to be noted that becoming to entailed loss of tbeownersbip 
of wealth, even according to Indian writers, only if the proper prayascittas 
were not performed. For eiample, rheV. P. (p. 429) states ‘ q i ia ; < 4 ’ 3 *33^131*3- 

I f Ancient and medieval Hindu jurists were very considerate if one 
compares their prescriptions with the harsh laws against Mon-conformists and 
Roman Catholics prevalent only about a hundred years ago in England and 
Ireland as briefly disclosed in Pollard's work 'Conscience and Liberty' 
pp. 46-48. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act ( XXI of 1830 ) provides 
that so much of any law or usage in force in British India, which inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights of property or may be held to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance by reason of his renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease 
to bo enforced as law in British India. This act, therefore, did away with the 
effects of being without undergoing ^rSyosoffto or of being excommu- 

nicated by a caste for some grave lapse. 

* 1022. qnq 
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Since in defining daya the idea of soatm ( ownership ) was 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi- 
tion on the question whether sratm is to he understood 
from the iaatra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that soatva can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that svatva is to be 
understood from sastra alone is as follows : 6aut. ( X. 39-42 ) 
lays^'®'' down five sources of ownership common to all viz. 
riklha (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like ) and further states that in the case^of 
brahmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner- 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the cases of vaisyas and iudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
sS.stras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varpas and that are peculiar 
to each of the several varnas would sei-ve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu ( VUI. 340 ) states that if 
a brahmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If soatva is a matter of popular under- 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smrti texts. Further, if svatva is not to be appre- 
hended from sSstra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be ( or 
would have to be deemed to be ) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it Thieving is forbidden by sastra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from sastra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable^®^. Besides eminent 


1022a. wt* i 

X. 39^42. The Mit._explains : ^ 1 % 
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works and writers like the Smrtisangraha and Dharesvara^*®* 
support the viewi Those who hold that svatva is known only 
from sastra explain that riktha in Gautama’s sutra means 
simply ^ya and samvibhaga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya ( vide V. P. p. 415 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifica^ mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that svatva is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from fiastra. Their reasoning is ; 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavaniya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavaniya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavaniya fire. (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of sas- 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. m^T?;T(£oUo90)j mmsd 

I II. p. 257. It is somewhat strange that 

who is no other tha n the celebrated king BJjoj^ onjhara .s hould b e sty- ^ 
'led'^KiEfia’by the Ma^iiaratna and acaryaby the Mit, (onYaj, III. 24) 
and the V. Mayukha (p. 89).'^ 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word 'riktha'. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition ; thus 
partition is a source of own ership.> din this case exclusive ownership of dis- 
tinct parts by several ). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
sathvibhaga (partition) and so the source of his ownership is riktha and not 
samvibhaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of Jimuia- 
vabana, riktha and sanivibfiiga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit 

1026. Vide the Mit. { on Yaj. 11. 114 ), V. P, pp. 419-422, V. Mayukha 
pp. 89-90, Par. M. III. pp. 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S. V. 
p. 396 ff while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reasoning of the Mit., partigularly with. regard to the lhavanlya fire, 
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the Mlmarhsa such as Prabhakara^^ ( on Jaimini IV. 1. 3 ) and 


1027. TheMit. (onYaj. 11. 114) quotes a passage of Fiabhsikara on 
the li^sisStra and explains it. Jaimioi's sutra (IV. 1,2) is 
5^'^ fRV In this sutra the word lipsa occurs. 

Therefore this is called lipsasuira. The words 

occur in the Dayabhaga also (II. 67p. 49) and in Medhatithi on 
Mana VIII 417, These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Frabha: 
kara (calle d G uru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Frabhakara, The earliest extant commentary of Sahara offers three expla> 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvairtha 
and what is purusarthu. The third explanation concerns itself with the 


rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every* 
sacrifice ) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques> 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat- 
vartha or purusartba. If they are the former (i. e., if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed witli^wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of »stra will be defective or a nullity^ 
But if the rules are purusartba (i. e. a ddres sed to the sacrificer only or to 
bis conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with weafth not acquired in accordance with Mstra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform prayawitta.. Says Sahara: q# ar I WW 

I sogroTfir i era 

i Tbe Mit. points out that in the plausible view (piirvapaksa) and the 
stablished conclusion (slddhanta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
cceptance of gift isa matter known from worldly usage (lokasiddha). The 
comment of Frabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. II. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V. F. p, 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bbavanatha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says ‘ TtB I 

ar ( 'Rspnrn 

1 ’ The passage as printed in 
V. F. p. 420 (aurquipn^ ) is cor- 

rupt and hardly makes any sense. The V, Mayukha simply refers to 
Bbavanatha without quoting him. The ft. (folio:98) remarks 

sN ftWT sv q piq sfw t. ’ 


Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp, 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down various means of livelihood. Manu X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by sastra viz. finding (of treasure), daya (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X. 116 mentions ten 
means of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mahabhasya (vol. I. p. 
483 ) on Fan. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one’s own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by exchange ' STR 

HslfSkHSRiftHera g i « t u i i.}ugk nmB m i q r > it must be remember- 

ed that the enumeration of the means of acquiring property in the dbarma- 
^stra works is not exhaustive.bat only illustrative, < i-i, - 
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Bhavanatha, author of the Kayaviveka, h old that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhayanatha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purchase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the sastra, but such sources 
have been known* from times immemorial ( long before the 
smrtis ). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and siastra only systematises them subsequently. |There- 
fore the smrti of Gautarn a (X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all/ahceptanoe of gifts is 
peculiar to brahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. (The Mit. and its followers say that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known, 
in ordinary worldly life ( as the V. Mayukha says ‘ lokasiddha- 
karananuvadakamj’. The Mit., Par. M. HI. p. 481, S. V. p. 403 
and others hold that i jk^ a and s aihvibhag a in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandhJ^^ya and sapratibandha daya respec- 
tively. The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponents 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘this man has stolen my property ’ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discuasion of the topic whether owner- 
ship is only known from sastra or is a secular matter is, accord- 
ing to the Mit,, as follows: — Manu XI. 193 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 54. 
38 ) states that when brahmanas acquire wealth by reprehensi- 
ble actions ( such as accepting a' gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in the sale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is ofteo used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gant. XII. 37 (rikthabhaja rnam pratikuryuh) and Yaj.II.Sl (riktha- 
graha rnam dapyah), Baud, (riktham mrtayah kanyayah) q. by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 146. Vide Bai Parson v, Bai Somli 36 Bom. 424 at pp. 428-434 
for an exhaustive e.xposition of the basic principles underlying tbe two kinds 
of daya in the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayhkha), 
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they are purified from the sin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the Gayatn) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from ^stra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by iastra cannot become the pro- 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. Eut if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
(laukika) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
becomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
( though the acquirer may have to perform penance ) and can 
divide that wealth (which is daya), since Mauu X. 115 enume- 
rates daya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of t^s. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer's pro- 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the Mit, 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself fby birth ). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on Dharmasastra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons^ grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the %vealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows ; — 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires (which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth^ without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “ a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fires ",^^rther, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
( Nar. dayabhaga 6 ) or by the husband to his wife out of affec- 
tion is not liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons ( on the 
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theory that soub acquire property by birth ).- Besides, there are 
smrti texts like those of Devala^®’ which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and Xar. ( dayabhUga 2 ) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven ( because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says ) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover smtua is 
apprehended only from sastras ( like Gautama ), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
( by his death or by his becoming paWa or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual case, 
it is said that suatva arises from partition ( oibh'igat suUmin )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case^'®’. 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner- 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows : — 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi- 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama " the acaryas 
hold that one acquires ownerehip by birth itself Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. II. 121, 
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By. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3 ), Kat. ( 839 ), Vyasa and Visnu 
Dh.^®^ S. XVII. 3 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather’s wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth ). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows: — The Vedic text enjoining consecration of^Vedic 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
( except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic an^'Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress, Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
siraddhas^® etc, ) 

Ownership has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
o^ership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership, Austin (Lecture XLVII) defines 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the . 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law.4 But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dharmasastrt^ that the owner should always be able 
to do with bis property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj. 11 175 
“swim kutumbavirodhetia rieijam" and the verse of the Smyti- 
sangraha ” na ca svainucyate ” quoted in note 963 above ). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable ( in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one likes. / A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of sastra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis- 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madahaiatna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to liim, .should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VlII. 416 and Nar. { abhyupetyakisrusa, verse 41 ) 
that state are declared to be w'ithout wealth viz, the 
wife, the son and the slave ; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they ( wife, son and slave ) belong It has been stated 
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by such an ancient writer as Sabara-svamin*^ that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of tlie wife or son in what she or 
he earns, but is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently ( without the consent of the husband or 
father ) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the Dayabhaga as well as by the Mitak- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta- 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, War. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership (st)5ni?/a to the 
son during the father's lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as ref errin g to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. 11. 121, Visnu and 
others ( quoted above ) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj. II. 121. 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is rr* 
If A has two sons B and C of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B ^son of A ) and D 
( grandson of A ) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
parvana-sraddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words " sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 
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Dharesvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti- 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, but as to -the property he got from his own 
father ( i. e. the grandfather of his sons ) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will.-' The Dayabhaga'®® rejects the view 
that Yaj. II 121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
q;f Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svamyam ” or “ samamaihsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 


From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Dayabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesivara had put forward 
the doctrine of upamrm-smtmvada, while the Smrtis of Yaj,, 
Visnu, Br. espoused the doctrine of janniasmfvai'ada. Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. ( in the first half of the 9th century ) 
holds that ownership arises by birth ^The Mitaksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of "Gautama ( ulpattijaioa 
etc. ) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srikrsna Tarkalankara ( on Dayabhaga 1. 21 
p. 14 ) to be not authoritative ( amula ). These facts emboldened 
Dr, Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijnanesvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110 ), We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvarupa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medhatithi ( about 900 
A. D. ) favoured the view of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 
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IX. 156).*®*^ So it was not necessary for Vijnanesvara to fabri- 
cate a sutra nor for any one else, for even in the absence of 
Gautama’s sutra the texts of YaJ. a'ftd others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mitaksara. / It has to 
be noted that the Dayabhaga^®*^ does admit that in some (texts ?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself {kmcUjanniamiveU) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises ( therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father ). The Dayatattva does not say that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhaga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabhaga differs from the MiUksara 
in four main points: — (1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy, 
while the Mit. school holds that blood relationship is the gover- 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such .as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds ; (4) the Daya- 
bhaga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 
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to her liusband’B share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit. school holds that she does not do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXII for 1906 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own : ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
u%wly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing > 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of tlie sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras coml)ined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the MitaksarE and the books based on the 
same His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the Mahanirvana sub- 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
vahana in his Dayabhaga.# With the greatest respect to tlio 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com- 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
ports of Barugaza (Broach) and Kalliene (modern Kalyan) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud- 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early ( if not 
earlier than ) the period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanohi, Bhiisa, Bharhut, the Nasik and 
Karla oaves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of Bud- 
dhism in central and western India for centuries before and 
eifter the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice Mitra himself 
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admits ‘Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Beview vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri- 
tance from the Manusmrti. Vijnanesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jlmutavahana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smrti texts. The Mahanirvana-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and sou's daugther to succeed ; but under the Dayabhaga 
these are not at all heirs. One branch of the Mitaksara school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumalc- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brahmauas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tautrio influence. The peculiarity of the Dayabhaga, viz. the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the Mahanirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in his estimate of the age of Jlmutavahana. 
As stated above ( on p. 557 ) Jimutavahana relies on authors like 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Dayabhaga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

Vibhaga (partition) is defined by the Mit. as the allot- 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dayabhaga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
( joint ) ownership of several ( sons and the like ) is first pro- 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini- 
tion is : “ Vibhaga means the indication of the ownership ( of 
one out of many ) by the casting of a ball or pebble ( on a defi- 
nite part of the land or cash ), which ( ownership ) arises with 
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reference to a portion only ( of the heritage of land and cash ), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man ) to deal specifically with a particular portion ( of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom”. The Dayabhaga denies that owner- 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers ( before partition ) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be- 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘this is A’s exclusive portion’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva^°“ ( p. 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti- 
tion? The Dayatattva, though differing^®*® from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birtli, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhSga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand- 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparconers i. e, 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener’s interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord- 
ing to the Dayabhaga there is no ownership by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner- 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases ( owing to death etc. ). The share so taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
•coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 
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inheiited from the father is joint i. e. there is uviUy cf possession, 
thongh there is no uniti/ of ownership. 

According to the Mitaksara sons take by birth an interest 
in ancestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the Mitaksara the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the Dayabhaga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the D&yabhaga, the death of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons ( who will be 
brothers ). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mitaksara 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
by the Vyavaharamayukha^®** when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint ( family ) property severance ( of interest ) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ' 1 am separate 
from thee ’ ; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that ( state 
or mode of the mind ) ”. The S. V. ( p. 347 ) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows as a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest. This proposition has been accept- 
ed by the Privy CounciP®*’ and this passage of the Vyavahara- 
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mayukha has been quoted in several oases. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the Dayabhaga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti- 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member is also mentioned by Manu IX, 
207 and Yaj. II. 116, viz, that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifle ( as a token ). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on. 

The principal matters to be discussed under Dayabhaga or 
DayaoibhUga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit., four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition^®*’, 

Time for partition. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail- 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the eon’s 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to bold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Yedic 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 
( 33. Iff), where we are told that Ajlgarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim toyaruna,tb'atYi9vamitra adopted.SunaJ^sepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his eons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
over-emphasize the legend of i^nahsepa ; it has to be remember- 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the conduct of Ajlgarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend, In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Bg. 1 117. 17 it is stated that the eygs 
of Brjrasva were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she-wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
Kathaka Samhita XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
sen" (pita putrasyeie). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on"in historic 
times. The Nir, ( in HI 4 ) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth because women could be donated, sold or abandoned and. 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunah^epa.*®*^ 
Vasistha ( XV. 2 ) states that^®^ father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above ( n 1035 ) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap, Dh. S, ( II. 6. 13. 10-11 ) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognized and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale " in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 503-506, 

On the other hand even in the Bg. we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old. “0 Agni! men worship you in many places in various 
ways ; they take ( from you ) wealth as from an aged father " 
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( Rg. I 70. 5 ).i» 53 In the Ait. Br. ( 32. 9 ) the story of Nabhane- 
distha^®*, the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded ITabhanedistha during the father’s lifetime appar 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. m. 1. 9. 4-5 the version of the same story is different, 

since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to Nabhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student. In the Gopatha Brahmana (lY. 17 ) it is said 
“ therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son”. In the 
Sat.^°“ Br. ( S, B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father.. .whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons In the Kausitaki Br. Upanisad 
( n. 15 ) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son’s dominion or go 
out as a wanderer (a From some of the above 

passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest, period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding” 
( Tagore Law Lectures p. 90 ) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. ( III. 1. 9. 4 ) 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The Sp. Dh. S. (II. 6. 14. 6 and 10-13 ) refers to both 
these passages of the Tai. S. but concludes that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the Sastras*®’. 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Vedic 
age. The Ait. Br. (19.3) speaks of the right of Indra to 
primogeniture ( jyaisthya ) and pre-eminence ( sraisthya ). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu ( IX. 112 ff ) and Yaj. ( 11. 114 ) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government ( such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eaut. and Eat. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king Dr 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive, Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist. He ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a brahmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it except when he is murderously 
attacked ( 1. 10. 29. 7-8 ), while Manu ( VHL 345-349 ), Gautama 
VIL 6 and 35 and others allow a brahmana much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama ( 15. 19 ) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that brabmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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invited for dinner at a Sraddha. ““ That shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father's will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also ( ibid p. 90 ) relies on an 
anonymous smiiii text ( quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Yaj. n. 114 ) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift“® Similarly 
the few smcti pass^es that include lands and houses among 
iiyiivisible properties are to ^ explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co- 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 20th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the smrtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. III. 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. H. 6. 14. 1, Gaut. 
28.2, Baud. Dh,S. IL 2.8, Yaj. IL 114, Nar. dayabhaga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father ( Gaut. 28. 1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. II. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 2). TSe Dayabhaga"*®* admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father's 
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ownership (by death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desires ) and during the father's life- 
time at his own desire . The V. P. ( pp. 429 and 434, 435 ) 
strongly criticizes the Dayabhaga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jimutavahana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother’s life“®®. The Mit. (following 
Gaut. 28. 1-2 ) indicates three principal times for partition,^"® 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father ( Gaut. 28. 2, Nar. dayabhaga 3, Br. S. £. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1 ) ; (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sankha’s^®*^ text adds that even though the mother 
may not be past child-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, even against the father’s will if the father pursues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old. Nar. ( dayabhaga 16 ) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition ; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sahkha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the V. P. p. 434. The Dayabhaga reads the text of 
Sahkha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
tHe eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Daya- 
bhaga quotes a similar passage of Harlta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Vyavaharamayukha and other 
digests ). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanaparijata (pp. 645 ff) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice ( Yaj. II. 
114 ), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear- 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( Nar. dayabhaga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adharma or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sahkha as quoted in the 
Mit. ), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. ( p. 408 ) is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksara is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the Mitaksara may be briefly set out here. In Yaj. H. 120 
( latter half ) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti- 
tion is according to ( or through ) the fathers i. e. it is per stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Yaj. (amkapitrkatiam^ tu 
pitrto bhagakalpana ) is explained by the Mitaksara in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
sons dies leaving a differing number of sons ( one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
others die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
per sUrpes i. e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased son 


1068. It may be noted that the Balambhatti (p. 160) and V. P, (p.449) 
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get among themeelves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living L e. grandsons appear to get i>artition 
of property through the son ( their father ) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows : — If the father 
of several sons is separated -from his brothers as to the grand- 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father ^i. e. the grandfather of the grandson ) the 
grandson cannot demand a -share in the grandfather’s wealth 
( since Yaj. II. 120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father"). Another doubt is ; — 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically^"® that in the grandfather’s property the owner- 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partition (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit further on expressly says that even when the mother 
is not past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts ( cacanild vyavastha ) for a 
special case and that in other oases the primary rule of owner- 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mitaksara 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand- 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mitaksara school 
generally recognised by the Courts in British India. In Apaji 
u. Ramchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 
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Bombay High Court held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
Telang 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property came to be recognised by such smrtis as that of Yaj., 
a followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth caiT'demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son's right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the Mitaks^a) before the son’s 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized. The Vlramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the Madanaparijata 
(p. 662 ) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the Dayabbaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli- 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. ( 28. 4 ) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit ( vibhage hi dharmavrddhih ). 
ManuIX. Ill states “ they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dharim; by living 
separate dlmrim increases; therefore separation is meritorious 


1071. vide Jogul Kishore V, Shib Sahai 3 All 430 (F. B.), Rome- 
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This shows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father’s death or to become separate. Sahkha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosper 
( materially Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and brShmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
carried on in each house. Nar. ( dayabhaga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance 
of the five great daily sacrifices ( jxinca mahauajnas ). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli- 
gious acts separately. Manu IIL 67 lays down that each house- 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sahgraha seems to have held that dharma refers to the perfor- 
mance of agnihotra, but the Sni. C. 11. p. 259 and V. P. ( 437-438 ) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and smarta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. Vyasa^®‘ 
also has a verse similar to Nar. and Br. 
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' Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major but from Kaut. {HI. 5), Baud. Dh. S. (H. 3. 42) and 
Kat. ( 844-45 ) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Kaut. (HI. 5 ) says ‘partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority ; 
but ( the separating coparceners ) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. /The same rule applies to a member ( of a joint 
f^Unily ) that has gone abroad ’. Baud, employs almost the same 
words. Kat. provides “ partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained ( years of ) understanding of worldly affaire 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year.l The property ( share in joint family estate ) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses ( debts etc. ), should be kept ( by the other major copar- 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” j^is shows that partition could take place even when 
some meirmersTif' the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga ( III. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nar. IV. 35 states^'’™ that a person is a minor {bala) 
till the 16th year. From a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yaj. in. 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Qaut. n. 6 ) h appears that one was to be regarded as a bala till 
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(III. 17 p. 72 ) and m. v. p. 460 (last two have verse 845 only). The 
(P- 63) quotes the verse far the proposition that there is to 
>e no partition with a minor ‘ snsn «« n ^PT: ^51= fin nwmg; >. 


. 1078. S1W w ni nser^Nitnnr: w mnn- 

1 3in Rmn inB*n simH", f© nfft i 

ai»n*iT iif gnRm^ nCT fimirrmi nsnev mu fiitg ^nr^nRflgqini i 
sir. n. p. 460. 

. 1079. srra sir nte^rtsnbviiroa f i ntrf ( njurtftn 35 ). 
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the beginning of the 16th year.^°^ A verse of Kat. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
( on Gaut. X. 48 ), V, R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year.^®“ It may be stated 
that according to Gaut X. 48-49, Manu VIIL 27, Vas. 16, 8, 
Vispu Dh. S. ni. 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpleisTJeople. In modern times under the 
j Indian Majority Act ( Act IX of 1875 ) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoptioa In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus'®*’". S imilarl y a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Yaj. II. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
/ A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
’ dhUvara ( immovable, such as land.s and houses ) and jangamn 
( movable ). For example, Br. ( S. B. E. vol, 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and Kat. ( 516 ) speak ^ both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. H There is another classification in Yaj, 
II. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 


1080. t iwvt 

II i on vi. m. 243. 

1081. •44^ lime: vfkvmm'' i jvqvi on x. 48 , gsfrfsraift 

i p-599; 

WTtVTvafJR I ... I ffii i 

vra^\4«(R'!4Vi I I &c. iv. 3S.) i 

sv. U. p. 263. 

lOBla. In Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end o( the 
15th year; vide Cally Churn v. Bhuggobutty 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (F. B.) 
at p. 240 and Mothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Shivaji v. Datu 12 Bom. H. C. R. 281, Reade v. Krishna 9 Mad, 391, 397. 
But see 40 Mad. 925, 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held in Basappa, v, Sidramappa 43 Bom. 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 15 years old could validly adopt a son, even 
though a contract by her yrould have been void on the ground of minority. 
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hhu ( land including houses ), nibarulha^^ ( inaccurately ren- 
dered - as ‘ corrody ’ ) and draoya ( gold, silver and other mov- 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya " is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, as 
in Br. ( dravye pitiawahopdtte jafiganie sthavare tatlid ) quoted in 
note 103S above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 


1082. I 

mf&Vi II vrfr. ^is. The p. 27 states that it occurs in also. In 

^fqr. (882) we have aiHl i l d ! ( q. by p. 723, 

fq. X. p 504 ). ‘ i Mrot grigi 'iqiRidiiRpT! sriflri ninm# qr ansr- 

otrinv^ %qcTT^ qr Ji3sw*r«ra«fTSM: i ii. p. ss ; fStspa: 

siWfn^ f5»va?5*’rac l p. ' 28 and ^tirai ae i l ( reading 

; qraava p. 166 states that this was the explanation given 
by gg tia y - mnnrai ihadiHi^ i qii^flPd quii^fa 

^rraiT^^fnrr fraf> 5 T ftva af^vh i n. p. 445. 


The word "nibandha" means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yaj. I- 318 
and II. 121 ) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C, 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine ; the V. Mayukba 
(p. 28) explains " what is granted by a king or the like, to be obtained ati 
fixed times from mines and the like" and on p, 131 paraphrases it as 
"vrtti”, Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Fattehsangji v, Desai Kallianraiji 
L. R, 1. I. A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v. 
ifnrgovtm 36 Bom. 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V, 
Mayiikha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest {yajamana-vrtti) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishita- 
nnfh 5 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha). Collector of Thana ». Hari 6 Bom. 546 (F. B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakshmandas v, Manohar 10 Bom. Ii9, Jatindra Slohan v. Ghanashyama 
50 Cal. 266 at p. 271 (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor’s daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor's estate was a nibandha). 
With Vijfianesvara's examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sake 1088 (1167 A D. ) from the Ron Taluka of Dbarwar District in E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 109 at p, 121 ( ‘ the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves ; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a man’s load ’ ), 
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may be divided into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate property. Joint family property is either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired with or without the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock ( Manu IX. 204 ). ^ The Mit. on 
Yaj. L 120 states ‘ among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri- 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe- 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.’ This contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibapraaad v. Prayag Kiimari L. R. 59 L A. 331 = 
34 Bom. L. E. 1567. .^ncestral property ( a/r ratibandh a dayu ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his fatherT^aternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons'®** 
of the person who inherits it acquire an interest by birth. Sepa- 
rate property also includes what is called self=a£quired property 
( suarjita ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen- 
dants are concerned. Under the Uayabhaga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by Jibtti in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the Dayabhaga system have 
already been set out above and some may be discusBed later. 

1083. ftwng nn: I VT- ll- 120 : vans 

flw I Svn a v h ^r: 11 fy. q- by p- 727, 

R p. ‘•24, fq. % p, 481 ; vwwinT • 5T giimn mn 

n ng IX. 213 ( = 105. 13 ). 

1084. The MU, speaks only of tbe son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does not expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the VIramitrodaya quoted above in note 
1009 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words "ancestral property ’’ have a technical 
sense viz. it is paitamaha 1. e, paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v. Kishwa Nandan 64 I. A. 230 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patna 399 (F. B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to bis son (the father), the son or sons of the latter can treat it as 
ancestral property and take an interest in it by birth unless the gift makes it 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee's benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Mit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been aireadymenfioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548), The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these : (1) property taken a^ obstrucleT heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father’s father or father’s father’s father ( such as a brother, 
uncle etc.)^®“; (%) a gift of a small p ortio n of ancestral mov- 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
( Bijirti quoted by Mit. ) ; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro- 

perty made by the father’®” to his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage ; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa- 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( vidyadhana). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audvo- 
Jdka in Ysj. U. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a imdhuparka in 


1085, A decision of the P. C. from Madras held that property inhe- 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their maternal 
grandfather became joint property in their bands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Venkayyauitna v. Venkataranianayamma L. K. 29 I. A.. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. B.) and 39 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R, 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers, Vide Muhammad Husain Khan v. Kishva Sandan Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away ( on pp 264-265 ) the case of L. R. 
29 I. .V. 156. 

1086, ijmJuTvraw t 

II q- by fiRTr. in intro, to UT- !!• 114 ; njw. T%. p. 443, v- P. 501 
ascribe it to Narada ( it is 6 ). 

1087, In Bombay, Allahabad and Oudh such gifts by the father of his 
separate property are held to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Juginohandas v. Sir Mangaldas 10 Bom. 528, 579. Butin Calcutta they are 
held to be ancestral [Hazari Mall v. Ahaninath 17 C. W. N. 280) and in 
Madras it is a question of intention ( Nagaliitg'am v. Samchattdra 24 
Mad. 429. ) 
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honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu VIII. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556 ) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatitlii, 
the Dayabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer ( son or wife ) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta i®®* relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to th^ather (^on Gaut. 28.29 ). The Dayabhaga 
(1166-72) quotes a text of Kat. (851) “the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son’’ and explains 
it in two ways. If The son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each: if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. A.nother 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not BO, he takes only two shares. The V. P. ( pp, 444-45 ) severely 
criticizes the Dayabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of vidyadhaiia as separate property. Manu 
IX. 208 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18, 42 ) states that what one ( member of 
a joint family, a brother etc. ) may acquire by his own labour 
without using ( or without detriment to ) paternal estate he shall 


1088. era I fiaR a sfiaia ais- 

i^^hnifSiei I HPiT ... irnr ng: 1 on ift. 28. 29. 

1089. tfur sarfltJra uSf ' 

gsvamt? emviva: i ar jgfiNnefara; ftar i na 

sagqVTSPrtPpft I era fqqjfoqiqaifia gstifSiawTuaiii 

iiS<(i«di«iii)i^*iRiat I argaadi 5 aiaga 1 

'3rd*fliei4i«i 1 gnmpi H. 60-72, pp. 49-52. 

1090. aig^iraa 105. 12 closely resembles qg IX, 208. It is'a^qgg 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides vidyadiiana, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at viMhuparha as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (11. 118-119 ) prescribes : ‘ whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided aiiKJng a man’s coparceners ; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lo.st to the -fam ily ( and not 
recovered by the father and others ) would not' have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning *. 
Thte construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Visvarupa. 1 The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of property.^®’' The result is that if a 
gift is acqu^d by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member ( as in an aawa marriage ) or if the property lost to the 
family was reooverefwith the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all member6> The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit. ) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Yaj. II. 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired hy a member himself without 


1091. arg ^ i ... Hsn ftf- 

v Ragf i t unik i mur. on 

VT. n. 118-119. The word is used here in the technical sense of Jai- 

mini III. 1. 2 ( sesah pararthatvat ) on which Sahara says ‘ 

WV ^ 5j]B: ■ ’ is opposed to this ‘ 

entWT W mCTT d: I a » On 

n. 118 the ^Tvvnn remarks and again (VI. 1.39 

p, 113 ) ilf^: i w 

n^'side: I 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. II. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of s/stas to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to ridyadhana acquired from learn- 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nar. ( dayabhaga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the sastras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that .study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself ”. Further, if the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
praHgralia ( as a gift to a learned brahmana ) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
iistas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
sihaat pratigraha is admitted by the Dayabhaga (VI. 1. 54 p. 121). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Yaj, II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dayabhaga VI, 1, 8. p. 106, Dipakalika, 
Visvarupa, V. R. p. 501, Apararka p. 723. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 209 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18. 43 ), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 12) and Kat,^*^ (866) lay down the 
special rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Yaj. II. 119 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member ( not the 
father ) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable ( which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi- 
tion ), but if the property so recovered by one member ( who is 


3 I svm q. by ft. X- p, 502, n. p. 276, vi. i. 5. p. loe 

and VI. 1. 36 p. 113 ; siE muiH Hi iquwf ftm s%fSruT»r 

11 enrVT. 866 q. by p. 728, II. p. 280, to. uf. 

III. p. 498. 
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not the father ) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward ( according to Sahkha ) and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. Thes6 rules have bee n foll owed in modern times 
by the British Indian Court s'^’”*. 

Vidyadham ( gains of learning ) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to mddern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut. ( 28. 28-29 ) lays down that all 
tnembers ( of a joint family ), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc. ) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and his rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


1093. ^ ^ ^ 1 vamni 5 

I p. 166 and p. 177. TliefiraT- 

(as printed ) reads (which seems to be a misreading for wnif ) 

and remarks ‘ sri ^ l|rT 3 Wffira' ’ and it requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
wq. qi. 684 and VI. 2. 38-39 p. 129. The jif. q. (p. 499) attributes it 

to and remarks ‘ eifltr: qiV’f f&wfii 

ft. q. is quoted by the (p. 177) and dissented from, as the fiitn^T 

and cite this verse. As the verse is stated by the ft. q. to be not 

found in the qr jte rra and as it is quoted in the It follows that 

the inR^rnr a different work from the qi. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad. H. C. R. 150 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad, 
250 at pp. 259-260 ; Bajaba v. Trimbak 34 Bom. 106 at pp. 110-111. 

1094a. tw: qjrt H fWIH I wlwi: 1 »ft. 28. 

28-29 : fitvnwtfit qw! 1 | qrf t r it iv. 2 . 59 is ‘ 

1095. tq 4qi qqvsqif^d qqt?ir «a> T^ q 1 qwre 17. 5i ( which reads 

wqstqrf^ ). fjfin. on rq. II, 119 and 11. p. 275 read as above, 

^rqHPT II. 41 p. 42 as ^gtqri^, qn. wi. m seo ‘ qjqrfSni >. 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it. Manu IX. 206, Yaj. II. 119, Nar. ( dayabhaga 1 1)> 
Kat. ( 868 ) and Vyasa say generally that ridyaclham is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Kat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self- 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above ) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat.^®^ 874 ). f The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49) dis- 
cusses at great length tin views of Srikara on Yaj. U. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states his conclusion 
as follows : A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen- 
ding ancestral estate '* were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX. 208. Therefore it must be under- 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn- 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only it becomes his self- 
acquisition 


1096. q o T fl qi H • ftwnW 3 UltWt? RuPf T 

II qfRVT. 868 q. by eiqrun P- 724, on ng IX. 206, VI. 

2. 1 p. 122 ; rawmiH I vuiggali qstR- 

f^ufSr: I SVTH. q. by 3»qrt^ p. 725 II. p. 274. 

1097. gqngqi »qjiT usng I Rsv mnfSrtq st 

II surg, gtvmn ii ; H.fwi44)nf- aqnii qt i qftqTuua a 
■qft^ tT^ ifqqra: i qirun. 874 q. by ii. p. 275. qrr. wr. m. 

p. 560, Ji. p. 126. From this verse it appears that Kat. echoes the 
views of Er. In the aqq. ^ p. 447 this verse is ascribed to 


1098, vjft Rj iq u r wu ivtn^ 
qjqqqqqfsTTOiqjff I... am tmhm gmr HrqrfSnf uq egi 

updq I gmrpr VI. 147 and 49 pp. II8-II9. The printed has no 

corresponding passage. 
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Kat. ( 867-873 ) defines and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follow's 

That wealth is said to be the gains of vidua which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter ( a doubt 
or difficult point ) has been placed ( before an assembly of 
learned men ) with a wager, whatever is gained by ( the display 
of ) one’s learning is known as vidijadham, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil f i. e. by following 
the profession of teaching ), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these are declared to 
be vidijadham, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
( as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
( which surplus becomes the self -acquisition of the member 
selling it ). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior ) knowledge should be known as vidya- 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn- 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil ( i. e. by teaching ) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrifioer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya- 
dbana ; acquisitions other than these are common ( i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kat. distinguishes between sauryadham ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 


1099. q’ombrviiN vr i itvi uth uw fqwm.u upEqa ii 

3 ^0*4 fNrvr ^ 

3 ^ raws# 1 ^ nig; « qt 

vgs't iqqrqi qw^yq?^ 1 3 eitSiifw ftmvq 

w 1 qrfl qg v q i qq ’TO: 11 i ^g rq gf rq ^ vrsqu: 

I qct il ww^ vrf : wmrvq ■qgffivvnr « sruvi. 867-873 q. by aiqqra 
p, 724. fit. q. p. 502, sq. n. p. 123; sqq. fir. (pp. 444-45 ) quotes all 
except qq finqq; the first is quoted by the {nqr. on qr. II. 118-119; all except 
the first and last are quoted in the^rqqiq VI. 2. 1-14 which remarks at the end. 
tiq4*tqY qqr Rsihi q3«VR^qiq^ j 3 qjTrqni^ 

fi'taYufiiS Prwi *F h. i anr; tiqqu^qmnit^qi q^ qfihrfgsq s^tq 

S^iqqilq i 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
(Uiaijalirta ( what is recovered in a battle after putting one's 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary ). Nar. ( dayabhaga 6 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 
33 p. 381 verse 78 ) appear to put both under muyadhma. Kat. 
divides the blwryaillianti of Nar. and Br. into two, viz- 
kmyayata ( what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste ) and ndvGMka ( wealth that comes 
with one’s wife ). So it is the same as the mimhika ( of Mann 
IX. 206 ) and the andcahiku (of Yaj. U. 118). VySsa mentions 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be- 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horsd 
and weapons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyadhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Eat. quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as Durya Zktl v. GanesJi Did 32. All. 303 
at p. 312, where it is said that Eatyayana’s definition of vidya- 
dbana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative ( the same is the 
view of the Dayabhaga ). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property ; (2) that gains made by per- 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self -acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 

1100. wrutTW ue if g uv i u# aurrera 

utfNt: I mfv rniisrv ipi whutSN: ii q- by p- 725, saa. f^. 

p. 446, U. p- 127. 

1101. Chalakonda Alasani v. Chalakonda Ratnachalam 2 Mad. H. C. 
R. 56: Bai Manchha v. Narotamdas 6 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 1; 
Pattliem V. Pauliem L. R. 4 J. A. 109 ; Lakshman v. Jamnabai 6 Bom, 
225 : Krishnaji v. Mora 15 Bom. 32, Mctharaiii ti. Rewachand 45 I. A. 41 
( = 45 Cal. 666), Gokalchand v, Hukavichand 48 I. A. 162, 
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Gains of Learning Act ( Act XXX of 1930 ) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning ( i. e. education whether ele- 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in- 
dustry or avocation ), whether made before or after the com- 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separateproperty of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn- 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, i. e. as 
stated by Kat., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
funds is so liable ), Separate property is said to be impartible 
( auibhajya ) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama'^®* 
( 28. 44-45 ) that water ( well ), ( property set apart or destined 
for) pious usee or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 


1102. g 

« mnVT. q. by gpnTPT vi. 1. 1 p. 105, II. p, 273, 

f5>. p. 446, TO. HT. III. p. 536 ' > 

1103. e gqiql i i T ^ H ^ a i4 h »4 ithTW. I w ^ig^iitg i 28. 44-4S. 

This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubines not only of the father 
but also to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagtibai v, 
blonghibai 53 I. A, 153, 159-160 where Gant, and Mit. are quoted. 
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members of the family ( as concubines ). Saiikha-Likhita”®* 
forbid the partition of a building, water vessels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas says”®® “there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and women Prajapati ( quoted by Sm. C. 11 p. 277 ) as-serts 
that there is no partition of houses, fields and temples ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The prohi- 
bition agaiast dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. ^ The Mit. on Yaj. H. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brahmana’s son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the brahmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since Br, (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“ land bestowed as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son ( of the brahmana ) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father's death, the son of the wife of the brahmana class 


1104, 5T <f T 4 g H »Ti»n q. by Mqrti 

p. 726, q TV^^ ^ ^ r VI. 2. 29 p. 127, sq. JT. p. 129, f%. X- p. 503. This Sutra 
is variously read. The ^nrai>T reads st 

vtrnmmf qwmsvud srarqm:, while reads ^ i^ur- 

inmnTi:-, the fif. r. 

reads mostly like the qpTmV ‘ sf — 
iranqih: > and explains 

sr flHm ifu i suit JtwiwtHnr 
^ t >. on srg IX, 219 seems to have this sutra in view. 

If the reading is it means ' what is of no use ( as books to an ignorant 

member)', acc. to tfifitoi. refers to women other than female slaves. 

H04a. Compare sections Sand 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893) 
about the division of a house and Vaman v. V«si*rfcv 23 Bom. 73. 

1105, 4riirqi<>nm i vrrv qw w 

f^s M^qR^acc. to fJttnon VT- n..ll9, II. p. 277, qrf. nf- HI- 

p 564, and acc. to tVI. 2. 25 p. 127, fw. x-, sv. *r. p. 130 

jvrrq ' ffitn. ; * vrsv vpi^snH vi st g qMHa ~ «q usi 

' gnftrnr. Acc. to the Dayabhaga, yajya means ' an 
idol or place of worship'. Three explanations are given in the sjj. ji. 

^ervt: 5ifVqri^(5>TFiitf3^«nr ^aTniPi^MKi. i q qrovti 

qr '. fqun: 3Rqf& ^ cnRVi^Hrjq f^t- 

I gnmpr p. 128. 

1106 , jT nmqtijfqi qrflrqrilfgHTv I i ftrrr ifar^ri 

q. by meff. on v[. II. 119 ( without name ), ascribed to gf. by huf® 

on Jtg. IX. 153, strq R p. 431, wf. h. P 103. 
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may take it away Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for grazing cows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the bouse or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price only. The Dayabhaga 
gives yet another explanation ( VI. 2. 30 p. 1 28 ) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 

/ • The basic verse on things impartible from their very 

, nature is Manu IX. 219^^®’ ( =Visnu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water ( well 
etc. ), women, tjogaksema and ways — these are declared to be 
impartible”. All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Pracam 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( ^t., Apararka, and V. P. ) and also ‘ ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ ( Sm. 0. H. p. 277, Kulluka ). The 
Mit. { on Yaj. II. 118-119 ) states a special rule from Br, that”®® 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the beJ and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
brahmana invited at the father’s sraddha. As to ornamentsi 
the Mit. following Manu LX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 


1107. TO i%v. I ^ st raursv u’SRui « 

ug. IX, 219 ; reads ^ The express mention of books in 

Visnu Dk, S. is an indication of its posteriority to Manu. Several meanings 
are assigned to to, and TOR by different writers. All commentators 

of Manu except Nandana explain to as vehicle (i. e. a horse, cart &c. ), 
while reads tn? (water vessel } and 31TO% p. 725, i%. 504, uq. iff. 

p. 685 explain uar as document evidencing a debt. 

1108. f^tg^UTOim g RTOUt I run? 1?- 

I TOI«!|fR?TOlt? ^nuT^- 

I fJhfT. on VT. II. 119, 
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be partitioned by valuing it. If there be a single female 
slave ( not a concubine ) ahe was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ ijogdksema " has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. Laugakai ( quoted by the Mit. ) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘ yoga ' means ‘ sacrifices ’ and 
ksema means jmrta ( i. e. works of charity like wells ). They 
both ( i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these ) are impartible, as are also the bed and the ( wooden ) 
seat ( used by the father or other member ). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogak^ma means sacrificial acts performed 
with srauta or smarta fire and charitable gifts such as construct- 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 147, 843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksenia. 
The words “ yoga ” and “ ksema ” occur even in the Bgveda 
VII 86. 8, X. 89. 10, X. 166. 5 and in Tai Br. HI. 9. 19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogali^erm means “royal ministers and purohita’’ 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “ umbrella, choime, weapons, shoes, and the 
like From Gaut. IX. 63 and XI. 16 it appears that yogak^ma 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ’’ 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ’’ ( particularly for 
a learned brahmana). The V. E. p. 504 tells us that. 


1109. Vide Shantaram v. Waman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha, a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse- 
quently divided and Nathubhai v. Bai Hansgavri 36 Bom. 379 and 
Covind V. Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
rights to wells and water belonging to a joint family are, if numerically un- 
equal, indivisible, that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or to water was exclusively allotted to a single member (at p. 277 
and p, 282 the texts about water are quoted). 


55 ^ 1 *% t niar. on qi. II. 119 . vide Parthasarathy V, 
Tituvengada 30 Mad, 340, 343-44 for yogaksema in the Mit. 

^1111. xf3i5t5T?ifqgftsiip(f^iTOT5(: I vlpft ala- 

I fi. p. 504, The meaning given by Prakasa 
appears to be the one intended in some medieval grants called yogaksema 
grants, for an instance of which vide Vatnan v, the Collector of Thana 6 
Pom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 191 at p. 196. 
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according to Frakasa, yogaksema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father { to the son ) at a royal 
palace ” and that Halayudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksema as fort. The Sm. 0. II. p. 377 after quot- 
ing Laugaksi gives an alternative explanation that yogaksema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance. 

Kaut. ( III. 5 ) states the view of the acaryas that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut, 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kat. 
(•882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a iiikuKlha ( periodic gain ) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn ( on the body every day ), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided — these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
( in common by all ) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day ), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes — these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati.” 

Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 382 verses 79-84 ) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 

1 H 2 . surar wpt: w vwra vbr- 

I n. p. 277. jft. IX. 63 and 63, 1 prescribe 

1113. i 

111. S. For the meaning of vide 1. 2. 51. means 

that if a man has at least water pots he is not i w f s ^agw so far, as, if he is 
really T^3Fi9>1', he can have no water pots even. 

1114. uw 5 smf? w I ?r: wmi- 

»ia: II wig’Bv g I vtiT trui ii 

w TO I snfjsrj w unf§ w ii gjiRT. 

882-884 q. by aiVTrapp. 723-726, R x- pp. 504-505. H. P- 277 

refers to the first and last ; ^pnTpr VI. 2. 27 p. 127 has the verse ifjfJrwreaj 
&c and reads mivivv and f^qi^ for is probably a misreading 

of The first half may be split np in two ' bond debts and what is set 

apart for a religious purpose' says R. p. 505) ; 

‘ spftiv fwigu:, rrfivv Jjvbrtf «wr 

niRwnr; ’ R. x- p. sos. 
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and the like are impartible. He “ those who declared 

that clothes and the like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the case of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
( valuable ) clothes and ornaments. If these ( clothes and orna- 
ments ) be kept joint ( i. e. undivided ) they cannot yield subsis- 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone ( out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them ( i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale ), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
( i. e. the bond itself is not divided ), cooked food ( may be divid- 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs ( of the co-sharers ); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares ; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
( to the sharers ) ; this very rule applies to male slaves also ; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid- 
ed and pasture lands ( or ways ) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ’’ 

( The next points to be dealt with are : what persons are entitl- 
ed to partition aud what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express- 
ions coparcenary and ‘ joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smrtis and commentaries 
we come across the words kutiiinba ( Nar., dattapradanika 6 or 
Yaj. II. 175 ), or qabh aktu-kuiunilKi ( Yaj. II. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
family consists o? all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s 


1H5. vai^TsmrsvT I rR 

II flrifhT i ^utw i 

^ ^ inrc I II IRit ^ 

^ I wjwT! qwM i amv flra: ii 

«5m: i gsirvl ftsp « if. q. by 

P 726, II. 277, R. T. pp 505-506. Br. generally holds Manu in the 

highest veneration as he says eqnjTqP»l«f iaiq 3 I 

Rqffen VT ^iff: gi SI ll (q. by p. 628 and on ng I. 1 ) ; 

but here be eriticize$ Manu IX. 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband’s family. Under 
the Mit§ksara a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joint family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and bis sons, son’s sons and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and th e note below will explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law ; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
tjre common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 

-A Some characteristic features of the Mitaksara coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place vmty of 
ownership i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 

1116. Vide Commissioner of Income Tax v. Laxminarayan 59. Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

I and his sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 

^ So also, if B and C have each a son, then A, B, 

I I C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If D and E 

D E have respectively F and G as sons, all persons 

I I from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 

^ ^ the limit is reached. If X is born during the 

lifetime of A, be being the son of the great-grand- 
son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A's lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F. Suppose that B dies before A.- 
That will not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A's great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral property held by A. Suppose that B C D E F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th in descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A’s property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117. Vide Uoro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. p. 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia- 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom. 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. Further, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners have many children and others have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about some coparceners having exhausted th^ whole income Imd 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. Kat. 
(888) expressly states so.”** Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to tills that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grand^n^ the latter represents and occupies the .place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. / A female 
cannot be a coparcener ( even if she be the wife or the mother ). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family ar^managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member witli the consent of the senior 
member (Nar., dayabhaga 5 andSahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called karta in modern times though the smrtis 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Yaj. 11.45), orhin, 
grluipati, prabhu ( Kat. 543 ) and not kartU. He has special 
powers of disposition ( by mortgage, sale or gift ) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family ( maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents ) and particularly for religious 
purposes ( sraddhas and the like ).*'” The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate **“ ( Yaj. II. 114 ) ; while an ordinary 

1118. 5*4 uhf ^ 

Sfrmrr- q- by 5 r<nmT Xin. 7 p 222 , R- V. P- 526. The explains 

‘ *n*m^ 5n:4T ^ g ^ > and 

‘ criffunrara w ubr ' The p* is3 

says ‘ 

1 1 19. ijqnfq s qN ; Hiw R .n'?y<in , 1 wraith vmfif =5 i4^- 

lifts isRvid: I aiig ur 

sinfiits 1 ft^ 1 #ren. on ux. H. iH. 

The verse lisihiq is ascribed to svTW by sij^. f?lr. p. 411. 

1120. This power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
times. Vide Kandasami V. Doraisafiii 2 Mad. 317, 321-322, Nirmanv. 
Fateh 32 All. 178. But it has been held that the grandfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons inter se. Vide A. 1. R. ( 1943 ) Mad. 327,. 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of ancestral 
movable property without^^* the consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection ( to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. J The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within reasonable limits for pious pniposes only 
( such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies ). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
o^n personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral ( vide 
p. 448 above ). No coparcener ( except the father or manager 
as stated above ) can dispose of his undivided interest by gifti 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mitaksara 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the Mitaksara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93 ) says“^ 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it." 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 


1121. nfSrsTh' w t ^t t 'i rt vg: I 5 ^ ^ ftm- 

uf : II TOtvvnrxoTTR ^ I a « 

both quoted by the fJtar. ou Tff. II, 114, qxT. UI- 111.48') . (the first) by 

II. 22 p. 33 (attributiag It to VT- ) and the first is ascribed to svri by stiv. f^. 
p. 411 and to by folio 100. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ramalinga v. Sivaohidamhara 42 Mad. 440, Cangi 
Reddi V. Tammi Reddi 54 I. A. 136, 140, Sri Thcikiiijt v. Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartA for 
religious purposes. But in JinnapJa v, Chimmava 59 Bom. 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 
daughter on the ground that she looked after him in his old age was set 
aside at the suit of his grandsons. 

1123 . trg’ xr 1 51*851-. 

I 5Rf**ig5n 

on 4rr. 114. The 5^^^* P- 1- P' 

some others read arVT^f: for ^rf^varS; II. 27 p. 34 reads ft^TaiT SUV- 

aait 51 wftoar: and attributes it to «*iTW 5 315X1^ P. 7S7 attributes rvrrt 
5T(1'*14H 51 to 5il<5|. 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for mlue his 
undivided interest in c6parcenary property without the consent 
of the other coparceners'^^ and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
he attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left eat of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 


conception of a coparcenary under the Dayabhaga 
system is entirely different from that of the Mitaksara. Under 
the Dayabhaga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
MiUksarS between a father and his sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
i. e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member’s 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the Daya- 
bhaga. Each coparcener takes a defined share under the Daya- 
bh§ga (not an indefinite one as under the Mitaksara). Any 
coparcener under the Dayabhaga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share ( Dayabhaga IL 28-31 ). 

1124, Numerous cases lay down tbis proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vasudevav. Venkatesh 10 Bom, H. C. R. p. 139 wbicb was approved of 
by the Full Bench in Fakirappa v, Chanapa 10 Bom H- C. R. p. 162, 
Vitla Butten v. Vamenamma 8 Mad. H, C. R. 6. 

1125. On fliswiT — 11^ enft?!; etc. the (11. 28-30 p. 34-35 ) 

remarks ‘ 3 

uiihditin'i'nS w g ^ 

wit 3 g i i 
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Every coparcener is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated ( on pp. 570-571 ) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
sastra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother’s womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 

A and his sons B and C, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D. 
then the partition has to be reopened and D will get ^ if the 
mother is given a shar^ of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first, partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous sou conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide Yaj.”* n. 123 and Visnu Dh. S. 17. 3. Yasistha ( 17. 40-41) 
therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers ( predeceased ) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women. 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declar- 
ed by Gaut.“” 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. H. 122 ,““ Nar. 
( dayabhaga 44 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

U26. uw i 17. 3 ; 

i Vl. n. 122, on which the remarks ‘ ipra 

smfqtg whpt: 1 vflra: • w arwoif gptRHpr; 1 vrsn- 

1127. I 28. 27 ; 5^; ^5- firm I 

rfjm « q. by f^. on vi- n. 122, gxgw 

on ift. 28. 27, II. P- 307, giVUTT VII, 6 p. 131, wf. «. p. 104. 

1128. There is great divergence among commentators about Yaj. 

II. 122 gar sn<T! 4iqinfvr 1 p vigt er^>n>r; tvig waq q- 

II . 
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acquifsitions! of the father made after the partition. The Mit. 
understands that the first half ( of Yaj. 11. 122 ) refers to a parti- 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition (tatha nbliagoUamliUlam jntra yat Idficit arjitam lat 
snrram rihJmktajasyaica) and the Mit. relies on ManuIX. 216 and 
Br. for this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Yaj. 11. 122 as referr- 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states that, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum- 
ous son w'ould be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition ) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi- 
ture ( e. g. payment of debts etc. ) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1120. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagivan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
from her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Mann, the Mit., Br. and the VIramitrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion of the three sons that bad separated 
from him. In Chengama v. Munisa$in 20 Mad. 73 [where a father partitioned 
bis ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one-third by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj. II. 122 "uyavyayavisodhilut’’). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
Ganpat v. Copalrao 23 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son horn of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued in 1394 claiming one-fourth 
of all property) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could not be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and further that the texts of Visnu 
and Yajiiavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous sons who have no provision made for them. Vide also Shivaji- 
rao V, Vasantrao SI' Bom. 267 for further limitations on this rule in favour 
of the after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. Vifivarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son ( who had 
been already conceived ) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit- 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakalika seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
pfovides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. C. { II. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father's lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. U. 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum- 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case tire partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proj^er 
expenses ( for payment of debts, for saihskaras of brothers and 
sisters ) ; vide V. P, p. 463 for explanation of ‘ drsyad ’ etc. 
The Vyavahara-mayukha ( p. 105 ) follows the Sm. C. and 
V. R. ( p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yaj H. 122 as refer- 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
Mitaksara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an aiirasa son has. Under the Dayabhaga even an aurasa 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be in no better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s share hecomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject u ill 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The smrtis and some of the medieval and later digests even 
enter into elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
born from wives of classes lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Oaufc. 28. 33-37, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 10, Kaut. IH. 6, Vas. 17. 48-50, 
Manu IX. 149-1,55, Yaj. H. 125, Visnu Dh. S. 18. 1-33, NSr. 
( dayabhaga 14 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verses 27-29 ), Sahkha 
( quoted in V. E. p. 531 ). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries ; hut a few remarks will have to be made. Mann 
IX. 153 and Yaj. II. 125, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brahmapa has sons from wives of the four classes , 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows four for the son of the wife 
of the brahmapa caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaisya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Manu IX, 154 
( almost the same as Anusasana 47. 21 ) further provides 
that whether a brahmapa leaves sons or no sons born ( of wives 
of the three twice-born classes ) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V. P, p. 487 and the Mit. ( on Yaj. II- 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 125 the son of a brahmapa from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brahmapa by way of gift ( vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the like. A verse ( attributed to Br, by Day. IX. 22 
and V. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V, P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a sudra class wife’s son of a brahmapa, while 
Manu IX. 155 ( the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth ) is 
variously explained, the Mit. saying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property from his father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a sudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Kaut. III. 6 and Br. ( quoted by 
V. R. p. 534) provide that the paraiava son gets J of his father’s 
estate and the nearest sapinda gets the remaining two thirds. 
Sahkha-Likhita ( quoted by Medhatithi on Manu. IX. 155 ) have 
tlie same rule as in Manu IX. 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like Vijnanesvara ( about 1100 A. D. ) or even 
later ones like Mitramisra ( first half of 17th century ) in V. P. 
pp 464-466 enter with zest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
IX. 153 and Yaj. II. 125 and never expressly state that these 
verses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are, a few other medieval works like the Sm. 0. II. pp. 288-289 
and the Madanaratna^^^ that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu ( IX. 178, 160 ) the son of a brahmana 
from a dudra class wife is called saudra or p arasava , while 
according to Yaj. I. 91 he is called both nisadaTaiid parasava; 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 86-87 for nfeada and parasava ). 
But he is one of the secondary sons (gauita-pulm) according to 
Manu { IX. 180 ), Vas. 17. 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain verses from Sauuaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age (kali-varjija) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka. 


B 5ic5l ^ 

iftwgsnwT frisnt fW u^mwRiv- 


«jr» I 93a ) ; aa . 

«X «< I «fl ° mauu i l w uin#Tvt 1 ; 

w ap uRtamuff i i n. p. 289. 


1131, we qv WOT g vSn? 

ffii I wvww p. 739. Vide also WTt. Wt. 1. 2. p. 97, p. 107 ( W5t 
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1132. la Xfat/ia V, Chofalal 55 Bom. 1 the son of a brahmana from 
a sudra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of bis father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. are relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to J udges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ravilitiga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p. 436 " the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer- 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which be has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will out- 
weigh the written teat of the law.' This passage (omitting the word 
"European ") is quoted by the P. C. in Atinaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 
where it is further held that in a confiict between smrti texts and commen- 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho- 
rity is recognized. Natha v. Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bai 
Gulab V, Jivanlal 46 Bom. 871. In both cases the parties came from 


( ConftMMed on the next page) 
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An illegitimate son has in certain circuuistanceK rights of 
partition in the property of his ]?utative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a concubine who is a (fast ( i. e. who is in 
exclusive and continuoas keeping ) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a ilasi. The first is called dasiputra^'^^ and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharraasastra works. 


(Continued from the htst page) 

Gujerat where til c Vyavaluramaynkha is of paramount authority. In both 
caeee not a word is said about the proof of the usage of marriage:: between a 
brsihmana and a sudra woman taking place io Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of ajinfouia marriages by Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of Vijiianesvara and the remarks of Nilakandia 
that anuloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary sons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
defined by Yaj. II, 128 himself and the Mit. as the son of a wife of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Gulab v, Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v.Jamnadas, 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
''From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no- 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a ksbatriya or a vaishya " and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dasiputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 

and Sahkhiyana Brahmanas. ‘ ziiwtTT: disjlfv 

«r til 7^|4U<ir I am ^ni > i wi. 

XII. 3 ; I axafrvt wawtaff it s?; 

VT|goi: I W(. 8. 1. Vide note 925 for sudraputra in 

the Tandya Br. 14. 6. 6. 

1134. Yaj. II. 290 appears to distinguish between a dasi in general and 
one who is avaruddha (in the exclusive and continuous keeping of a man) 

For the com. of the Mit. vide n. 1595 below. 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the daslputra of a 
person belonging to the twice-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Gaut. 38. 37 provides that even the son of a brahmana 
who is issueless from a Sudra woman ( a concubine ) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. Br. ( S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31 ) 
contains a similar ri de for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a sudra wonkcn after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a spdra from a dasi Manu IX. 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dasi is Yaj. II. 133-134 which verse.? are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha““ with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a Sudra on a woman ( of the same 
caste ) not married to him ” and which may be rendered thus 
“ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a 
share at the choice ( of his father}. But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share ’’. This passage and the comments of the Mit., the V. 
Mayukha, the Dayabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here : — (1) the illegi- 
timate son of a sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 33 Mad. 16 ); (3) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased sudra 


1135. 1 28. 37 ; 

sfM wfT>uii q. by 

qpnmr ix. 28 p. i4i, sw. f*f. p. 430. 

1 136. i 

pp. 103-104 ; srsf ’ei fifsntiNT 

quotes a prose text of Brhaspati to the same effect ‘ vsn? ffvu#: ' 

aigqqr i ff?i. 

In Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97 at p. 113 and in other cases the word 
' aparinitayam ' in the V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
‘ an unmarried woman when it really means ‘ a woman not married (to the 
sudra) 
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Ijeednibs a'coparcener along with the legitimate eons and the 
former is entitled to seek partition ( 4 Bom. 37 F. B. ) ; (3) on a 
partition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
would have taken if he were a legitimate son i. e. if 
there be one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths ; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. R. 17. 1. A, 138); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
the sudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate ; 

(6) as the text of Yaj. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
I daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main- 
tenance ( 33 Bom. 563); (7) if the sudra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137. The decisions establish that das'! is not to be taken in the strict 
literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the illegi- 
timate son at a sudra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adulterous or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the illegitimate son was born. Vide Raht v. GovinJ 1 Bom. i/7 at 
p. 110, Sadu v.Baiza 4 Bom. 37 (F, B.) at p. 44, Vitliabai v. Pandu 
28 Bom. L. R. 59S, Somtdararajan v. Armiachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B. ) 
pp. 132-139, Tukaram v. Dinkar 33 Bom. L. R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterous intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306, 34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom. L. -R. 5 F. B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal. 194), held that dasi meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no dislputra 
strictly so called. But in Rajaninath v. NUai 48 Cal. 643 (F.B.) the 
former Calcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court’s 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhaga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 
cases runs “ !t^ i w t^ g g q t ^ /C! i 

ttgig Jtg: I ( »tg ix. 179) i i 

{^r. 11.133-34). The Day. passage is quoted on pp. 680 and 723 
of 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

I ••• 3 

«t*^ lev. sr pp. 487-488. on an. II. 138 (Tri. edition) 

quotes the view of some expressed by in a prose aphorism according 

to which the illegitimate son succeeds, when there is no legitimate son,' 
grandson or great-grandson, to the whole estate with the Ring’s permission ; 

‘ sfvsvivv: /(ft xivn vtvfltira gfift >, 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the family 
provided the father left no separate estate ( L. B. 58 1. A. 403 ). 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the brahmana 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a dasiputra (but acc. ancient works a capdala) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi- 
timate son. Vide Ramchandra v. Hammnaik 37 Bom. L. R. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 583. Farther rules about the inheri- 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s son will 
be dealt with later on ( vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
( vide note 1077 above ) ; in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation ( Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908 ). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus- 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to YS]. II 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a provisoltithat the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridliam property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is strldhana, then only as 
much more will ^e allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son ( as stated in Yaj. 148 ). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own will The Madana- 
ratna explains that the meaning is simply this that the 


1139. mvfvi i wi 
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folio 91 b). It is carious that the ug-P RW ascribes 5|| qiqtqi^ ffWPTT to 
infhi; this Sutra is anq. V. ^ H- 5. 14. 16; vide above p. 431 and H. of Dh. 
voi. II. pp. 429 and 318 for quotation from £p. and p. 556 for a verse from 
Tai. Br. quoted in Mit. on vi. H. 52 about husband and wife enjoying 
together in heaven the rewards of religious acts, wiw .>liqmc4t?§VIi( j f wq jl ttw 
ffifttRiiwflfhr: ivra: I j >1^ isnvwiiiwuv i fiigg r e qg ; i 

n. pp. 441-442. It is worthy of note that the ev. V. p. 510 elsewhere 

( Continued on the next page ) - - 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share equal to that of each son, but it is not meant 
that the husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce- 
dure would bo opposed to the dictum "there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P, (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Yaj. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
his wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Visvarupa ( on Yaj. II. 119 of Tri. edition ) anticipates modefn 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with his sons. 
Recently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act ( Act 
XVHIof 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comas into force a Hindu governed by 
the Dayabhaga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other school dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the Dayabhaga dies having 
an interest in joint family property his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow's estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings the law of the Mitaksara into line 
with that of the Dayabhaga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away w'ith the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


{ Continued from the last ^age ) 

refers the sutras to It 

further says that the wife’s ownership in the husband’s property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
in joint family estate lapses her technical ownership comes to an end 

‘ <nf3nrrmfii ii|-g ^ stfit wwgrvw 

(Dim: 3Thnrt%#sfwj 5Tasni^; i vwvr. 

wri V. p. 510 ; • 

on sn. II. 119. 
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male coparceners alone taking by survivorship joint family 
property. 

The mother ( or'step-mother ) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary property But she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide Yaj. 11. 123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.34 and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 12 ). The Mit. (onYaj. 
II. 135 ) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
dges not take a share Imt only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words “ equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., Visnu, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sous when the ances- 
tral property is small, while she -flakes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the p roperty is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of vidliivairupya 
according to the conclusion esta blished in the PurvamithaniRa. 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum- 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter- 
pretation . The Sm. C. ( II p 268 ) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna (byname). Several works like the Vyava- 
h5rasara(p. 225) and the VivSdacandra (p. 67 hold the 


1141. Vida Saradambalv. S. Subbarama l.'L.'R. [19^2) Mad. 630 ; 
Jodu Rosamma v. Jodu Chenchiah (1943 ) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIII of 1937 on the status of widows. 

1141a. ^ fiif i smnRi 

268. This text and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 

1142. ^orr fwrai *i i f» i .44i 

fiu t fvlW^rn; tftii WT5t: i 

81sf51T ' iti4 i qT|>4 p. 67. The (II. p 267) also relies on ^ivT. 

rjTt The q;- after the verse ... VT ^ has the sutra 

flpfi *t5ri (II. 2. S3). In the H. VI. 5. 8. 2 

we have the words ‘ tlftinSH I 

Vide'Buhler's note in S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 231 on the confusion about 
this text of Baud. *13. IX. 18 Is ‘ f^RtSBUlinlr « 

on which explains ‘ f «(r^ > . 
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view that no woman ( whether wife or mother ) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words of Baudha- 
yana “ there is a Vedic text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share ”, which refers to a passage in the Tai. S. YL 
5. 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri- 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched ( low ) man”. Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo of 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand panas, according to Vyasa,“*^ which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. ( II. p. 281 ) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 papas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dayabhaga seems to have held 
that a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a Buare when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance ( vide Srimrtfi Hematmim v. Knhinwdh 
L. B. 16 I. A. p. 115 at p. 117 ). 


H43. fimsvr: vtV ^ I q- ii. 

p 281, CTJV. p. 450, on tft. II. 119. 

1144. Vide Dular Koeri v. Dxoarkanath 32 Cal. 234, Damodardas v 
Vttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jaifam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, Hosbanna v. 
Devatina 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a share allotted to the mother or step- 
mother. But see Subramaniam v. Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
sons is not enforced in the Madras Presidency Vide Nanuram v. Radha- 
bai I. L. R. ( 1942 ) Nag, p. 24 where it was held that the mother gets only 
maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
sons but no partition by metes and bounds. 

1145. fnrnrti 
t qnmpr ui. 29-30 p. 67, 
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If a person had several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts presoribe3^rom very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers ( i. e. 
palriibhnga, or which is practically the same thing, niatrhhSga 
was recommended ), though the generally recognized rule for- 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of sons 
i. e. putrabh'tqa { ignoring the fact of their being born from 
different mothers ). For example, Gaut. 38. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and Vyasa^^” lay down that if there be many sons spmng from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare oases even now on'^^® the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain caste.s. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son’s sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says”*’ “the childless wives of 
the father are declared to he entitled to a share equal ( to that 
of a sou ) and all grandmothers are declared equal to the 
mother’’. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, whi'e the High Courts 


1146. VI I »fT. 28. 15. 

1147. ^ I jvTH w m qviuk vt 

It 5 vvfvnsimf vrumr i wcu'vrafiirTBni 

uilk: II !!■. 5 both are quoted by q'frnrfif III. 12, vu- UT- HI. p. 503, U. 
p. 102, f^. X. p. 475 (ff. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayan 48 I. A. 539 for a case from 
the Madura District in the Madras Presidency, \vhere a custom among the 
cAefits of allowing a partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. 

1149. ftg;: 

« svTW q. by p. 730, ^TnrPT ni. 3. 2 p. 68, ii- 

p 267, f|. X. p. .484. The vr. (p. 664) remarks: vfT 5 f qa i W g^q iiS lg W 

wi RtrtTt?pnf3nT5®vtviwvr i wirf^if 

#1?^ rjwl I a«n uitif^ sr jjui fit 3 1 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that she is entitled to a share even 
in this last case 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1, Vas. 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. H 2. 43-46, Kaut. m. 5 
speak of various grounds of exclusion from partition ( and 
inheritance) such a.s lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica- 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different asrama ( viz. that of forest herrdiit 
or sannyam ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes- 
Jaimini'^*^ (VI 1. 41-42) lays dowm two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni-* 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers Devapi and Santanu ( vide 


1150. Vide Vithal v Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand- 
sons], Kanhaiya Lai v. Gaura 47 All. 127 (partition between grandsons), 
Babuna V. Jagat Narain 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother's son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ),Jamna’ 
bat V. Vasudeo 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and bis son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; bat vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandeshivar 4 Pat. L. J. 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter's son). In view of the fact that Vyasa declares the grand- 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a share. 

1151. vISglw) I ift. 28. 41; 

nfiW ^ I eira. w. n. e. 14. i;anfht- 

I WU-HJ I qftg a-iijua - 
asN • «it. u. 2. 43-46 ; I i efira: 

1^ 52-23; 15. 32; 

tifihr: «ff5hjr3n«rr! i i auW lu. 3. 

1152. i i If. VI. l. 41-42. 
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H. of Dh, vol, II. p. 109 ) as narrated in the Brhad-devata^^*® 
states that the elder brother Devapi suifered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the Mahabharata that Dhrta- 
rastra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu^^®*. The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 135 ) energetically combats the view put for- 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two sinrti passages*^*® “all dracyu (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property ) has been created for the sake of 
B(\oxifioe ; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur- 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people 
Kat. ( 853 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10 ) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit, does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts ( apart from sacrifices ) that are 
recommended by the sastras will lie possible, nor can one accom- 
plish two of the purusarllias^'^^ viz, artfia and Icarna ( as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. 1. 115 ) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for saorifioes 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a bhasa ( a cook or water 
fowl ) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini HL 4. 20-24 
that the Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person” is merely piiru^artha and not* kraUwtha', Apararka 


11S4. 31TU; I rnn tra i jahinj h7. 39 ; vide 

106 (cbap. 100 of cr. ed.) for the congenitai blindness of 

1153, v 1 ^’'rrrarvgigsr- 

q. by tJutt. on 4n. H. 133, qvr. nr. HI- p. 534 ; compare 5rri%if? 26. 25 : 

UIWI V^tni vRtUT I SI 

atinni i^ir iRRSI n. The sv. p. 137 appears to ascribe the verse to 

and the p. 172 ascribes it to giRviq;!. Vide ^ ^ 

ii*i insTPUTi^inn I tTm trin h qmqi, 852 q, by 

II. p. 263, qvt. UT- fft p. 590. 

1156. Vide H of Oh. vol, II. pp. S-9 for the pumsaithas. 

77 
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also holds the same view***' and adds that women have the 
authoiity to peifoim puitadhaima ( acts of charity such a s 
construction of wells, temples &o. ). Vide H. of bh. vol. H, 
pp, 844-45 for ista and purta. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yaj. n. 140 and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 
21-22). Manu IX. 201 provides “impotent persons, outcasts 
{ paiita ), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or sense ) are 

1137. Hvtvr i ^ 

isfii Ira anyai i g gwtiv i 

ainTra p. V43. 

1158. wRvsy vfhf) eyi i > w 

isgrar. n Jig ix. 20i ; ^sras i 

■eiNv. « ’n. H- 14Q ^ ra i lihy*. 

'ifiltn<i5ra u yrira?} • fngsr; ftggirard 

gir^ gt«raf^: « gya q. by gimnn v. ll p. 102 (which explains as 
vw^rtt)) P- ^90 (T%f"r 3ifaf5i$y ), if&w. n. p. 272 ; 

ftafiRqfira! ^yT^qrf?rai: 1 ai")^ eifst Itt^i ^nrant feni 

^HnftwnnnrEei 3 rgi**Rnsyq^: 1 11 ytrg 

(gnr. 21-22). mgitf is variously explained ; ft. x- p. 489 ' iysi ftaft sfkfs 
uK wii ^ g; 3 ’ j ‘ ftgsyt iiw sw »mftsT ' 

p. 364. In rmcg, the ppn., giramn, enwra, grrax? and vv. v. 
read (which means 'one guilty of ^uqnrqis'). Vide sjg. XI. 59-66 

and Re»aa ' Aii 3 chap. 37 for long lists of ^uunrais such as ifivy, ung i 4 , 
WVrswrwy&c. The^^s^.II.p, 270 reads sifqfiNi: and explains 
3?yqn<ra; ■•■ srauriSiRV ravgvff eiv and quotes in 

support ‘anv’n irf w t v f?vyfM«eigwift > which is read as aw qi l ^dtq by 

the grvnnr V. 3. p. lOO. and siukT^ p. 720. The xg sr w and STy, p. 163 
read 9mri%3 in xrrtg, while read siqinflttf and explained it as ' rni- 

VUlf^giM'it yivytl'tt’f rastqsrara (vide givuiq). The gave 

this very explanation for awf^iV. The V. reads (p. 489) and 

gives the same explanation of it as the y^rrav. The sti. p. 163 says 

it is better to explain aurUTftlrr (derived from meaning ' sea voyage ' ) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of 3{qq|fty given by the 
on the ground that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that stqqn^ means 
‘ one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like'. Constantly engaging in sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vide 3 4Wt 3; ^iSritq i uq^tl^ t ' quoted 

by «ffa*B03, which verse is quoted as from MriS t y gcra i by fjTrtt vol. III. 2 
p. 667. is wrong about high treason, (20. 1-4) declares that 

one should desert even one's father who is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean vessel is brought by a slave or servant from 
a dust heap and is filled with water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel Is struck with the foot and emptied with the words * I make 
BO and so one who will get no water from me.' 
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entitled to no share Yaj. II. 140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share. It will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala. Nar. (dayabhaga 21-22) 
says ‘ one hostile to hjs_£ather, an outcast ( patM ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea ( from India ) — 
these even though they be aurasa sons shal l not get a share; 
how can a ks^traja ( a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointmenQ get a share (if he has these defects) and 
Qprsons afflicted with long standing ( like phthisis ) and severe 
diseases ( like leprosy ), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame — these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share ’. These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nar, 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte- 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance ( Disabi- 
lities Removal ) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act ( XII of 1928 ) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the DayabhSga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the MitaksaTa. scho ol from claim- 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the Dayabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci- 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is cong enitall y idiotic ojjnsane. Both Manu ( IX. 201 
and 203 ) and Yaj. ( II. 140, 141 ) declare that they are aminsa or 
niramsaka ( not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate ), but 
must be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those who are liable to give it, they would incur sin ( as 
Manu IX. 202 expressly says ) and that the sons of disqualified 
persons take a share, if they are themselves free from defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a oopai- 
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oener of A (thougli not entitled to a share or to claim partition) 
so that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in Atnirthamnial v. Vallimayil I L. R. ( 1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B. )> 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circunlstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was .still a coparcener {though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of tlm decision was a passage of the Sarasvativilasa 
( explained on pp. 817 and 828-830 ) which is quoted below 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike, as stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II, 140 A few remarks will 
be made on paiita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patila as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
In the section on patakas, The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 


1159. TSf^TVfVT 

I fsr^mvi 

HgwvNrvi qq qt^fVT! • fqqjfifi si • 

W. P- 364. The S. V. does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. Ail that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
( in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that theic are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circnin. 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 

1160 rriSarf^'ll wiisj 

l fftm. on qy. II, 140. 

^ 1161. yra mi%t: in^ i qr. x. s. 6 ; qiu tist 

mn^t! WTV: itiig: i fnwmqmif? aiRiiroist \ ffvqT^tfur 

afPfnrf »ui^rqi fsfdiv wqot! isr. gns ^ ttra% • Otqw VI. 27. 

The’ meaning of this Rgveda verse is doubtful. The Nir. distinguishes 
between qgifiqt and Sdiq^r. For the various meanings of hW, vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p 131 n. 290 and p. 148 ». 334. In the Nir."^ probably 
means ‘foetus', as it does in Gant. XXI. 9 ‘ anttrf^ ^*w uf ^4 i qf W # 
qqru >. Vas 20. 23 ( auif q q^vifiV wiirot fai »oi^ w q’Sui 

appears to give two senses to ‘auy^ii (killer of 'a brahmana or killer of a 
foetus when its sex is not known ). 





Jig. X. 5.6 “ the wise made seven boundaries ( restrictions ) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI 27 enumerates the seven sins as “theft, violat- 
ing the bed ( of the guru ), murder of a brahmana, murder of a 
bhruna, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter ”. In the Tai. S. II. 5. 1. 1, i^lat. Br. XIU. 
3. 1. 1. and other BrShmana texts, the murder of a brahmana 
seems to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 147 and n. 333). In the Oha,ndogya^^“ 
Up. V. 10. 9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
o:^ gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmana and one who associates with them. 
Gaut. (XXI. 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmana, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru ( elder or teacher ) or with women who are 
the sapindas of his father or mother, a thief ( who steals a 
brahmana’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a patiia ( son or the like through 
affection ) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not pallia are paltlas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a pcUita for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (L 7. 21. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins (pataniya ). Vas. (1 19-21) 
states that there are five grave sins [mahdpatakas) vis. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brahmana, 
robbing a brahmana of gold and contact with a patUa by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. n. 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of palamya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmana of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per- 
jury for land, trading in ( forbidden ) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a sudra woman. Manu XI. 
54, Yaj. Ill 227 and Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 enumerate the five well- 


1162 . ^ 

v. lO. 9 ; IV 3. Z2 mentions as great 

sinners the thief and the uWfT' Though some later smrtis employ the word 
it is always restiicted by the commentators (e. g. Mit. on Yaj. Ill, 
227) to the theft of brahmana' 8 gold. Vide H. of Dh, yol. II. p. 380 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one's father who is patita or a regicide 
&c , but never his mother even though she be patita. Vide 
57. 1-5. ‘atsi rvTvvr: • mevt: i qi^t; t Brgvq I 

3VT*nMRiiiwi! I ’ 
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known mahaifitakas, viz. murder of a brahmana, drinking of 
liquor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the associater guilty of the same sin ( Yaj. m. 261 )■ 
Savisarga or scangoga ( contact or association ) was of various 
kinds. Manu XI. 180 { = Santi 165.37 = Baud, Dh. S. II, 1. 88= 
Vas. 1. 22 ) states that a person who associates with a patitu 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita ; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the Veda or by entering into**® a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaspati**^ ( quoted by Mitaksara 
on Yaj. m. 261 ) states that association ( sanlcara ) with a patUu 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri- 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala**® declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation ( with 
a sinner ), by touching him, by his breath ( coming in close 
contact with one’s nose ), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating ( in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being hie teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita-, there was one additional cause 
viz. a woman became by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself ( Gaut, 21. 9, Yaj, ILL 297 and 
Saunaka ***‘ ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

Bw qv I 35. 3-5. 

friur. on vr- in. 26i. 

1164. i vrspnvqr- 

wfi i^sn. on tjt. 

III. 261 (printed text reads (jqrqw for quriw, but this seems to be wrong if 
we look at the explanation), p. 1086, r. p. 587 (both ascribe 

fo ff. ). These verses are ascribed to in jftqqr fri ' a rt p. 99. 

1165. • VTlHIuqiqd IM WtKT- 

n^’aurn^.w qrfursmiri ^?srrwzi: 

q. by fitarr- on Tfl. HI. 261, p. 1087. 

1106 . I i insr«fl 

qeiftfe i f^. on tn. lu. 26i. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are patita 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
cast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
bouse) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses ( Yaj. HI. 296 ). Vida H, of Dh. vol. H pp. 571-573. 

/ How far unohastity will debar a female from inheritance 
Avill be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
'■ upapataka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was candraijam or goorata ( Manu XI. 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a perso n of low caste, the woman 
became patila and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition ( as a wife or mother ) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the praya&cittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called gkataspho^ prescribed for excommuni- 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XL 182-184, Yaj. IH, 294- 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prSyascitta 
( penance ), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with { vyavaharya), he was to be welcomed by his relatives • 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XI. 186-187, Yaj. HI. 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, G?,ut. 20- 10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Dh. S, L 9. 24. 24-25 
and 1. 10, 29. 1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a irolriija that has performed soma sacrifice or a bkruija certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. In the Nirnaya- 
sindhu (III Uttarardha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmasindhu 
( HI Uttarardha pp. 453-54 ) the rite of ghataspho^ for a patita 
and the rite for taking him back are concisely described. 

The smrtis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 


1167. st sftfirv «rr 

a I U. %• I. 9. 24. 24-25. 

1168. Vide Appendix. 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with ( Yaj. in. 226 ). In the case of the patita, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis ( Yaj. II, 140, Visnu Dh. S. 1 5. 
35-36, Eaut. III. 5)^‘®. But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. ( 13. 51-53 P™ states “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another ( person as his wife ) ; 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth ( of her 
fxitita father ) along with her Yaj. III. 261 also says that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father ) in her father’s house. Visvarupa ( on Yaj. HI. 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from Harlta to the following effect : the.daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ' I do not belong to 
him ( my patita father ) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then she 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc. ) or in one’s ( the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that his caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient^'” Hindu Law. 

1169. 1 

I 15. 34-36. On vr. II. 140 the qr. 681 explains: aWT. 

117 0. ^ q ra%ifi;ira: m^iT! I w 

1 13. 51-53; I ^r. HI. 261 ; u«|t 

w xnuT gra jfW on tn. iii. 

257. The fJrer. on the same verse of tu. quotes this passage ( with slight 
variations) as from 

1171. Vide Khunni Lai v. Cobind L R. 38 I. A. p. 87 where A and 
B, being father and son and forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, it was held that A did not forfeit his interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conversion was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
property immediately vested in A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be removed from the statute book. In England the Blasphemy 
Act of 1698 is still in force. 
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All the smrtis say that those who are deprived of their 
rights to partition on account of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as long as they are alive (Gaut, 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15. 33. Manu IX. 203, Yaj. II. 140 etc. ). If the 
disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
Bonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Yaj. II. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should he driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family Jbvii the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
aurasa son or ksetraja son^^^^" who is free from the defects' 
mentioned above (such as impotence ) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of di.s- 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 303t 
Yaj. H. 141), It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. II. 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sons. 
Many of the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the ' 
paiita and his son ( vide Baud. Dh. S, II. 2. 46, Kaut. m. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ), Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labouring under the defects mentioned above. But 
if after partition the defect which disqualified a member be 


1171 a. wft i 

I fhm. on -Vf. II. 141. In former ages a son was 

possible in the case of an impotent person. The also (III. S) 

states trnrfif m»f vf^ewsfi: i iNi w 

^aq i r rnt # wfh i «. ^ ix. 203 

allows even impotent persons to marry, though he appears tq have disapprov- 
ed of it. A is indicated, acc to by the following signs; 

wfitw ’RV wwi; w ii wmir. 

q. by gnmni V. 8. p. 102. Wir? ( 9-10) states the signs of a potent 
man and in verses 11-13 speaks of 14 kinds of impotent persons. The 
in III. 18 declares that the means of judging about impotence are 
women, froth of urine and the sinking of the faeces in water 
%Vi Tire close agreement between Kaut. and 

Kat. may be noted. 

1172. tjSut fipmTRf ’tpht Jt 

H%ig gur wm: wvwfvi 

I finTT. on VT.Il. 140. Vide Deo Kishen v. Builh 
Prakash 5 All. 309 [F.'B.) Abilakh v. Bhekhi 22 Cal, 864 for cases 
respectively of insanity at the time of inheritance barring succession and 
supervening insanity cot divesting a person, 
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removed by medical treatment or the like then the disqualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the smrtis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Ap. Dh.“” 8. IL 6. 14. 15 says that if even the 
eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share ( by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28. 38 and 
Manu IX. 214. 

Gaut. 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S. 15. 37 provide that the sons 
of pratilonia unions ( i. e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class ) are to be dealt with like the sons of a brSihmana from a 
sudra woman i. e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their father, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Kat. 

( 862-864 ) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagotra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtain ancestral 
wealth ; but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the same caste as 
the husband ( but of a lower caste ) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 

1173. g^ v i P r irf k qr q v f% svuHv enuni i euv. u. %. n. 

6. 14. 15 ; ^ »f|. 28. 38. 

1174. 1 »fi. 28. 43 ; I 

J5. 37; wmu t h kg 

n fki; i wutiniT w ^ ii 

VT <rvt: gtr i » 

sqngviu; Hqnrn. (862-864) q. by v. 14 

p. 103, fk. X- P- 491, ik. f%. PP. 133-134, sv. pp. 163-164. The word 
>3 interpreted in two ways ; ( 1 ) If a brahmana married a 

hsatriya girl first and then married a brahmana girl, both women became 
aianksT (as the procedure was against Manu III. 12). The son of the ksa> 
triya woman in such a case did not take the wealth of his father but only 
the son of the other woman took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the is based upon the doctrine of for which videH. of 

Dh. vol. II. pp. 546-549 and Manu. III. 172. The son of a younger sister 
married before her elder sister and of the latter married after a younger one 
were both excluded from inheritance to their father. Kat. (862) is quoted in 
Natha v. Qhotalal 55 Bom, 1 at p, 8« 
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united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate ; but the approved view is that he shduld bd 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a sou takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother fur the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
ccynmentaries. Eaut. 1II.5 (quoted below in n. 1181), Visuu Dh. S.18. 
35 and 15. 31 and Br. simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
JX. 118, Yaj. 11. 124 and Eat. ( 858)^^^^ state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share, ^he Mit. explains that this does not mean tiiat 
each brother is to give one fourth of his sh»a4n the sister ( for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother ) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word “ one fourth *’ is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana- 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX. 118 and since 
Manu declaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. informs us that its explanation was 
the same as that of Asahaya and Medhatithi and that BhSruci 
gave another explanation ( viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


1173. mv fi«fk i isnwt 5 »mrf: 

mT!vr. q. by m. 35 p. 69, ii, p. 268. ft. x. 
p. 494. This text is cited in 53 Mad, 84 at p, 97. 

1176. qwi • aftsf ftgqcsidqimftRsr 9 ft 

t ST ^ g aftqU i iRHigq i 
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maniage and not to a definite- shai'e ). The D§,yabhaga held the 
opinion that if ancestral wealth was small, the proyision for 
the marriage of the unmarried daughter should be made by- 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then she 
should get only as much as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm, C,, V. E. p. 494, V. C. p. 134 follow the view of Bharuci. 
while the V. M. ( p. 106 ), Madanaratna and V. P. ( p. 456 ff ) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala^'^® ( wealth necessary for marriage should be 
given to unmarried daughters from the paternal estate ), Sahkha 
( when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana ) and Visnu Dh. S. 15. 31. In modern times the 
Courts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi- 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals^^™. In BJiauamti Shuhil v. RamJatanib All. 297 it 
was held ( at p. 299 ) that “ quarter share ” in the text means 
as much money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and all the property 
was worth Es. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
pxstifiable. 


1177. I VUT ng-. 

mvmu III. 36, 39 pp, 69-70. The p. 171 says: qt 


1178. gffqpvsj ^ vg 1 ^ wror ywv®- 

^ II q. by n. p. 268, sw. ffi. p. 451, qw. UI. HI. p. 510: 

qrfqtwfrt 'g ^ffqr ?!*ra i q. by ii. 

p. 259. fv p. 495, qu. wT- HI. p. 511 ; i 

ij- 31. 


1179, Vide Subbbayya v, Attant S3 Mad, 84, where A had a son S by 
one wife and a son SI and three daughters Dl, D2, and D3 by another wife 
and S sued A and SI for partition and Dl was married after the institution 
of the suit, one-third of the marriage expenses of Dl were deducted from 
the one-third share of SI and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of D2 and D3 (which were yet to be incurred) his share (one-third) was 
charged with one-lbird expenses of marriage, but it was held that be was 
not liable for the marriage expenses of the daughter of his brother S 1, 
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Mode of partition and allotment of shares. 

Before allotting shares provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts 
for the personal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VlII. 166 ( as to 
family debts ), Yaj. II. 117, Nar. ( dayabhaga 32 ) and Kat. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43 
( for the various legal necessities ). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the sathskaras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kautilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters”®. Yaj. II. 124, Nar. ( dayabhaga 33 ), Bt. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21 ) lay down that the sa?}isld3ras 
( upanayana, marriage &c.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 


U79a, frurftmn! I iih 5; 

» viirvt. 850 q by 11. p. 273, inpi. Rr. p. 446 ( read a ftaFat 

for^o}), The verse is quoted in Ponappa v Pappuvayymgar 4 Mad, 
1 (F. B.) at p. 49. 

1180. ^VTUrnsrarr VI « W g ?lit » 

^ ’u vg g u s . ' tFWjf ®«f mii: ii ^nwi. 

542-543 q. by wqrra P- 647, !!• PP. 174-175, x. p. 56. vui: 

means rn|on, 

1181. t «?vi»v«r 

tgra in. 3 i ^ ^l?TPWiv»iT* 

I q. by n- p. 209 »ifg), R v. p. 492; 

*i4NsaR3 vrent 1 wvnvi aiafir^a: n 

fg-. q. by SV. p. 106, attributed to^VRf by 3?qvT%p. 731, wf. Ul HI- 508, 
sv. V. p. 454 (all these read ^ ^ UURt or utscuuf). ^qin: vRoRWHt 

rf g v44>4tb^ ^ 4l4» ' dH l Ht^otf I ... wttnrtv ^ ^nvir fivt? 

1 on vr. n. 123 (Tri. ed.) ; eusregund 

arfofi ^rliNNf ^ wrfituprt qsfsv fevui i w?. vr. p. 64S. 

1182. This rule, according to Yaj. II. 124, was restricted to brothers 
only and was not to be extended. If, for example, there is a joint family 
consisting of several cousins with their sons and the marriages of some of 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the expense of the joint family, then 
when a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ramlinga v. Narayan L. R, 49 I. A, 
168. . In Jairam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, U was held thaf in a partition suit 

( Continued oh the next page ) '■ 
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It has already been seen that a father could during his life 
time separate his sons from himself and also among them- 
selves and that he could assign shares of property to his 
sons. This power of the father is indicated even in the Tai. 
S, III. 1. 9. 4 ( quoted above in note 1055} which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by Ap. Dh, S, II. 6. 14. 11 that, as this Vedie text 
{ Tai. S. ) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must have 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the sastras and that when the TaL S. II. 5. 2. 7 
states that '* they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger share of ) 
the wealth ’’ that is not a rule, but a mere anuvada ( a statement 
of fact } and the Vedie passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of the rule of the Sastras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu- 
tion, as stated in Jai. X. 3. 53 ( samam syad-airiititcat ) which is 
relied upon by the ptima facie view in Mit. on Yaj. II. 265. 
From the Tai. S. it appears that both practices vis. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. 11. 6. 


( ConlinueJ from the last page ) 

between father and sons, a minor son is entitled to have provision made for 
bis thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro- 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Sandrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
3Z Bom. 81 it was held that marriage is one of the samskaras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established. 
But in Venkatarayudu v. Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in Pran- 
fivan V. ilotiram 29 Bom. L, R. 1412 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom. 54 must be regarded as overruled by the 
P, C. decision in L. K. 49 I. A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
an unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for his marriage 
in a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kautilya, Narada, Br. , Vis'variipa, Madanaparijata (p. 648) and that the 
Privy Council in 49 I. A. 168 was dealing with the provision for marriages 
of the children of coparceners and not of brothers. 

1182a, It has been held in Ekallu Snbharami v. Bkalln Chenchura^ 
g/tavavt (1945) 1 M. L. ]. p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate bis grandsons among themselves and that it is only the 
father who has this power, 
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14, 7 clearly states that in some countries gold or black- 
corn or black produce of the earth is the ( special ) share of the 
eldest. Almost all the sutras and snirtis prescribe the rule o£ 
equal division among the sons of wives of the same class as the 
father ( vide Ap. Dh. S. IL 6. 14. 1, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 2-3, 
Manu IX 156, Yaj. II. 117, Viam Dh. S. 18. 36, Kaut. III. 5, 
Bf. S. B. E. 33 p. 371 v. 10, Kst. 838 ). Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhara). Eaut. says “the father in a partition during his 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause ( such as blindness etc. ).” Eat. 843 says the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally ( such as Yaj. II. 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15 ) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Nar. ( dayabhSga 
15)11*5 gays: “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them ( and cannot be 
set aside ), whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest ; for the father is the lord of all ”, 
To the same effect is Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4 ) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement ( made by the father ) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages were 
either held to apply to former ages ( V. Mayukha p. 99 says so ) 
or to the self-acquired property of the father ( Mit. on Yaj. 
IL 114 } or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanaparijata p. 646). Nar. (dayabhaga 16) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he pleases 


1183. vifs uTTPhvr I ••• 

nra; siwit I ... rpv 

v«ir ^ ^ it 

Hrftsr: I 3nv. u. %• II. 6. 14. l, 6 - 7 . 10-13. 

1184. ^ i Hi- 

5 p. 161 ; sftaflwtt g ftar ^ 

II SBRVt. 843 q. by I. 84 (p. 56), ni. v. p. 439. 

,^^1185. ft#? a fiuiBT t I tin w qw UHt it ftur 

H siTif (^niwnr is); rnnrt ftqi tqf jraftnam i t vratbri 

» If. q. by SIVTT# p. 717, H. p. 261, if?, ft. p. 413, 

ft- f. p. 468 ( ascribes to surf , ff- and fi.). Tbe «r. (p. 99) says 

‘ vfft vg:— fit a wfiifxu r^ ' i 
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when he ie suffering from diseases, is angry ( with a son or 
sons ), or is engrossed in pleasures or pursues paths opposed to 
e&stras. - 

The eldest son has received special treatment in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above ). That treatment took 
various forms, Sometimes the texts say that tlie eldest son 
took the whole estate. Ap. IL 6. 14. 6, Manu IX, 105-107, Har, 
(dayabhaga 5) refer to this view. Manu (IX 105-107) allows the 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he ( the eldest ) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate, 

Another mode dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai. S, II. 2. ‘2. 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ap. Dh. S, II, 6. 14. 1 and Baud. 
Dh. S. n. 3. 2-5^“’ in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the best of a group of ten cattle. Br, 
( S. B. £. 33 p. 371 verse 8 ) is to the same effect. Xaut- HI, 6 
points out that according to Usanas among the sons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brahmanas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vaisyas and sheep among sudras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an additional share of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting precious stones, since he releases his 
father from fetters ( of Hell ) by offering sraddha. Xaut. him- 
self holds that the eldest should get the vehicle and ornaments 
of his father ( after the latter’s death ); the middle-most his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his 
meals ; and the youngest should get black grain ( like sesame ), 


1186. Compare the Vedic passages about the three debts owed to gods, 
ancestors and sages quoted in H. of Dh. \ol. II. pp. 270 {n. 621), 425 
(n. 1008), 560 fo. 1302). 

1187. ng; gfb: I i ^ vr ^- 

I tRumro pj n. z. 2-s, j^- 

gnrvfHr is explained as tftsfVFir by H- p. 260 and anq. also 

(n 6. 14. 1) employs the words (having satisfied the 

eldest by giving him an excellent article of wealth). ■^. q. p. 467 explains 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. Harlta^^® says: 
“ at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most precious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddhara ( lit. what is 
first taken out ) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddharet ”, There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Gaut. 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
winch horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this ( i. e. one-fortieth part ) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this ( one-eightieth of the whole ). Manu IX. 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, Nar. 
( dayabhSga 13 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. 1 Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhaga 12), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33p.370 verseS) provide”’® 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sahkha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son.”’^^ . 

1188. nvr ^ w 

53: 1 qaiRuw i fiw q- t>y R. v. 

p. 471. Vide Damodardas v. Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. I ^ Rg- 

«*rf3 II If. q. by fpnrPT II 42 p. 42. r. r. p. 480, 11. p. 266, 

TRi, rrr. p. “ISO' quotes first half as qrnVTV’Ps (p. 213). 

1190., aftvffmn g i ff . q. by gmuin H. 35 p. 36, 

II. p. 261, nR. T%. p. 414, «7I. p. 444, i%. K- p. 465. 

4VTf fl UMIWI<4tH! I q. by R. v. 

..^TJp. 465, fprupr II. 59 pp 47-48, SRrr^ P. 717 (attributes to 5 r|f. ). The 
gnPTPt does not take the word tRrpi as a but explains it as meaning 

(i. e. sStB and not ). while explains it as i | (5f«l'il44< . 

^.j. p.'466 says ‘ 5 ^ 51*5 w vft- 

iRiH I vRvnaft t:4 11 ^ m vif cRPi I 

Vlf I H’lt’lfiliflSTi i+i m Mqoff jtvT riiqqd, 1 >- The seems to be that of the 

The (folio 91 b) refers to tnR^nf 'a explanation ( q^j- 

tSsflrfi ). The sf, Jj. p. 444 criticizes gpranr. ' 

79 
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la course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. Eat. (338)*^’^ states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just ( or legal ) division. Br. ( S. B. E. 33^*” p. 370 
verse 2 ) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other ( remoter ) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. 125,“’* if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first ( even from a 
wife who IS junior i. e. married later ) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
( verse 126 ), just as in the Subrahmanya texts the invoca- 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
he has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest ( though born later ) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though born first would be postponed. 
Devala“®“ quoted in V. B. p. 477 and V. C. p. 128 says the 


119a. I ftuft 

U'svkil 838 q. by n. p 160, (lolio 91 b), sv. 

p. 98, V. p. 448 which last remarks ‘ 

VT ^5* UWq l 3i»qUT VI gnii^in I ^ 

1193, grUFT& fvUTi^: UUixfH: I §3% !I itUTUlf?: SUT: 

Pl^<ll H . q. by p. 95 which adds ‘ uqPlvg- 

1194, wnnwr gvTorrufvtrviT: i ^ rngui spuut 

nSTlIU^. IX. laS; theft, fvr. P> 128 after quoting this verse remarks 
viHW'nfg urns q'w4»wi-Mi qsfrsrnh fnni; ’ and ftinrqftpg iii. 
p. 251 says ‘ %«t qrftunit qv stui u stoivt ’. 

1195, For Subrahmanya invocation, vide H. of Dfa, vol II pp. 1144-45 
and note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included In that invocation, 

1195a. writsviwuvti ufepnu; • vqv aiiqiv vnvf. qqvfSfr vsni 

I WSUR! ftcTfsIq gR*l!W<)« aq i %q 3 q. by ft. q. 477, ft. f^. 

p. 128, ftwvfqfvg III. p. 251. The Ispjrffr on ftussmq^ 18. 37 correctly 
points out that the word ^ uq?ft uuf are quoted by 

Sildhara (in bis comment on the unm). 
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fiame as Manu IX. 125. Manu IX. 123 and Gaut. 28. 16 appeal 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the } 
Bhagavata Furana 111. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Vedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX, 126, has no bearing here ( but only 
in medical matters ). The Nirnayasindhu ( III Purvardha p. 251 ) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 

• 

General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with or the sacrifice of the cow called 

Anubandhya, It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medhatithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on niijoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedic texts committed to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu ( 1. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yugas. But 
Medhatithi does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yugas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj. 


1196. For ttiyoga vide H. o£ DU. vol. II pp. 599-607. The anu- 
bandhya (or anubandhya, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Odayantya 
isti performed at the end of the Agoistoma. Even In the times of the 
Butras(snch as Ap. Srauta XIII. 24. 10 and Kat, Srauta X, 9.14-15) 
imiksa (curds mixed In heated milk) was optionally offered, Vide. H, of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 1200-1201. 

1197. «r 

I on ng ix. 112. 
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IL 117 is briefly as follows^”® Unequal division though found 
in the sastras ( e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj. II. 114 ) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has become hateful to ) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition ( in Yaj. L 156 ) that an action, though prescribed 
in the sastras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven, For example, though Yaj. L 109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned brahmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it ; or just 
as, although there is a Vedic text laying down the sacrificing &f a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhya for 
Mitra and Varuna ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of niijoga or the 
killing of the anubandhya cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share ( to the eldest son ) does 
not now exist Apastamba also ( 11. 6. 14. 1-14 ) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
sastras by quoting the Vedic text “ Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons Therefore unequal division though found in 
the sastra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. ( U. 117 ) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi- 
sion. The Sm. C, ( II. p. 266 ) tells us that Dharesvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice ( of uddharavibhaga ) had been altogether given up 
by the people 


1198. mm i^unr: csNf- 

g-f ^ i m qgrsf vr 

I vm nr 
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on VT. II. 117. The verse Tfsjx is attributed to the by the 

wqsirm (folio 92a) and m, V. p. 443 and to the ^irg- by II. p. 266 

which reads and explains The 

fw. p. 414 ascribes it to the m. HI. 492, ma i gK^ tr p. 219. 
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The Sin.C. finds fault with Visvarupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned brahmana is not 
practised because the practice of the sistas is against it, so 
uddlwra is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a smrti text and iisiacdra, the latter is the weaker ( of the 
two ) and cannot refute the smrti text as laid down by Vas. 
1 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be ^istacara, 
but it is really the ahsence of sistacara. The Sm. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn- 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna^^®® quotes the verse “yatha 
niyoga &o., ” and a verse from the Adipurana. The V. P. 
(pp. 442-443) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real iniU-iirodlui ( opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular sruti passages speaking of 


1200. qn Sa u s v wTbai - 

I ant ^ S'WSi# «ira« 

I w 5! aigsTTvi eiwoggji n 
I I VUT ... ^ II ^ I I *rf 

(folio 92 a). The verse is quoted iu the Sm C. (If. p. 266) also 

from a ( without naming it ). Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar 

( in Introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the fvr. of which quotes the verse vut from 

spSTUnrl. He failed to note that the verse VUT fSrqtnvwf iSc. is quoted by ' 
the Mit. on Yaj, II. 117, the Mitsiteara being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the irom which the verse is said to have 

been taken is the work of that name also called 

1201. a I I aiw iyraj- 

1 Turqurt guRR qfinws i awqur 

n I btRiu q? i a^qf?i?niT*re3TB- 

fquT 1 aq. q. 
p. 442. It should be noted that R<qq;q reads the verse of Yaj. as 

and takes as ( at + g + atrl past p. participle of atf ) 

‘ SlttRRf wg«raq( l >. He then notices another reading 

which means atqjt minffli ( not bringing about welfare in the end ). He 
further explains ‘ ^ q»qf?q: tfin I 
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unequal division are without authority, since it ( unequal divi- 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also ( but as 
a matter of fact it was ) ; besides Baud, sets out another Yedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ’’ in Yaj. L 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven, The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of sastras cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con^ 
demn the hmsa ( slaughter ) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Vedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even against Vedic 
andsmrti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Vedic and smrti 
texts behind it. Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Yaj. and on similar texts'®* of Manu IV. 176 and 
Vispu Dh. S. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like MitramiSra therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that common 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the sastra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
■writers like Mitramisra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority 
to change sastric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not sistacara, but absence of distacara; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and smrtis 
fell into line with them and prohibited such practices in the 


1302. wwtt i uS 

"W M «g. IV. 176 ; t ^ 

^ 71. 84-85; ^ 5 ^ 1 i. 93. 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or ( even ) enjoined 
by the Vedio texts ; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of mmindaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Bdboo Oiovesh Dntta v. Maharaja Moheshur 6 Moo. I A. 164, 
Ifeelkisto v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. L A. 533, Mohesh v. Salrughan 
29 L A. 63, Ram Nundun v. Makarani Janki 29 1. A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande vnians have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao e. Yeshvantrao 10 Bom. 327 
and Gopalrao u. Trimbalcrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share ( called jye^thaMa or motap ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Manihchand v, 
Hiralal 20 Gal. 45 (P. C. ), Prilhisingji v. Unied&ngji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Mahibhai o. Siirsangji 7 Bom. L, R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there is a parti- 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a share equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally ; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes ( according to the stock ) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the same branch. \This rule is expressly laid down^^®* by Kaut- 

^ 1203. ’ar araff ' liiqvieriflwiK- 

vr. n. 120. This is read as io tbe U p. 278, sq. q. p. 449 

and a few other digests. Vide n. 1068. qunu ^ aw i Ufgsn 

fqguPIf^t: 41511: II f?. q. by wqxi^ p. 727, H- P- 278, 

*qq. i?l. p. 424, ft. pp. 481-82; 51*551 ftqu>iTTnHii.v qfftw 

^ 5js5i ^ ftiirnfil II aJnir^i h gf^gsqriiw qi ging i i 
ai^ winrai 1 irigai qrfi 1 ^ 1 %: qqift ntg II ^i55n. q. by aqiti^ 
p. 727, II. p, 278, ft. F> 482, sq, q, p, 449. These verses are 

( Continued on the next page) 
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m. 5., Yaj. n. 120, Br. ( S. B. K 33 p. 372 v. 14 ) and Kfft. 
(855-56). jThis last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. n, KO concisely states : “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers Kst. says : “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he ( the elder brother or the other brother ) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood ( i. e. share 
of heritage ) ; he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which his father would have got (if alive) ; 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers ( who are the sons of the deceased brother ). Or even’ a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share ; 
beyond this ( i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother ) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)*'. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property (paitamaha clracya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


{Continued from the last page) 

lucidly explained in Uoro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 444 (atpp. 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Dehi Parshad v. Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
(F, B. ) at p. 111. On these verses o( the aq’. (p. 101) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
who are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verso of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 

^ ‘ f vvw i vuuT w i httI 

’ as referring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
snwguuf (in %nw) and pTf^: tj^ ulff (in ) mean the same 

thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of ( by ) is forced.’ and is opposed to the 
explanation of most works like the ( p. 482 ) and stf. ir. p, 449, 

II. p. 279. They take as a dvatida compound 

meaning ‘ those who are undivided ' and ‘ those who are divided while sflao 
takes that word to mean ’ those who being once undivided are divided ’ 
( i. e. as a 4)fiui<q ). — acc. to the other digests means either ' who 

dwell together ' (in the case of the undivided) and ‘who reunite' (in the 
Mse^of the divided ). ‘ 4J5 UWSf ^ gg i dl gT gsT- 

(jsrrft grgcfr atitiraduurd^ drgdi^-dHiyffuritra fl. p. 482 : sftfir- 
f evg; i 4rfct fv • 

4tidi tiuit) 4-d'uu > ®I. ij. p. 449. Vide Mom v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 
p. 444 at pp 465-468 for several objections to the explanation of Devala's 
verse offered by Nllakantha. 
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fathers and not in their separate individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, 0, D, 

! E, E, G, H, J, K formed 

i I la joint family and that 

I I ] A, B, 0, D all die with- 

E I j 1 j [ out making a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, 0 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one-sixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
( the two sons of C ) will take one-third ( i. e. each will take 
one-sixth ) and H, J, K will together take one-third ( i. e. one- 
ninth each ). The same will be the result if only A, B, 0 die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A ( dead ) 


C (dead) 


D (dead) 
F (dead) 


E (dead) 
G (dead) 
H (dead) 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and G3, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson E. Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third. Cl and C2 
together taking one-third and F 1, F 2, F 3 together taking 
one-third. 

One more illustration may be given. 

A (dead) 


B1 B2 
80 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies leaving 
four sons, B, 0, D, E and five grand-sons, B 1, B 2, B 3, C 1, D 1 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, which is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth ), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 2. Then B 1 sues C 1 and D 1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B 1 will be divided into three 
parts and B 1, 0 1 and D 1 ( who represent three stocks, B,0, D ) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
ill Pmnjudwhs ! . Ichharam 39 Bom. 734. The Madras Hig-h 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per slirjies applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should he had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. Tliat is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B 1 will be entitled to one-third minus one- 
twelth (which latter was allotted to B3 when he left the 
family ), The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con- 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanatha t>. Norayam 5 Mad. 362 
and Narayam v, Shnnhtr 53 Mad. 1 ( I'’. B. at p. 6 ). 

Manu ( IX. 47 ) emphatically states: “ once is a parti- 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
man say ‘ I shall make a gift of this or that ' ; these three are done 
only once by the good This means that a partition once made 
is fipal and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep' 
tions to this rule. One viz. about the posthumous son born 

C after partition has already been mentioned above ( pp. 595-597 ). 
Br.1204 (s_ I 3 _ E. 33 pp_ 373-74 verses 24-26) says, “If a man 

1203a. i war 

II ng IX, 47 which is the same as 28) and 

294. 26. 

1204. 

Wfrvi II gifHr: gun) n 

qrmvi ^551; miTfttr: ilf : i ^Ttr«rt » i?. 

q. by ^nniFr viii. 2-3, ii. pp, 307-308, p. 180, f|. 

pp. 540-541, The f^. p. 132 seems to ascribe these to SRnviVtT- 

vide v tra v«»fe?nviiv «rai! i & hfbt #i- 

qnfSd'l: II q. by ptiu. on tn. II. 151, p. 760. Kat. derives ^ 

from ^ and states that they were once neighbours but later migrated and 
hence they are so called. 
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leaving the country common to himself and his co-sharerB goes 
to another country, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes back to the original country. 
Whether he ( the descendant ) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent ( from the man who left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided his hirth and 
family name are ascertained. The {/ntiujas ( agnatic members 
of the family) should allow (a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the manias and neighbours 
know to be a co-owner ( in the lands ) by descent, when he 
csmes ( after a partition ) to demand his share ”, j The V. R. 
explains that the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br, indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendant could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule is that where some property of the joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member and was dis- 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition, 
Manu IX, 218, Yaj. II. 126, Kant. IIL 5 and Kat. 885-86 lay 
down this. ] Kat. says : ‘ If ( joint ) wealth was concealed, but 


a P- S'*!- The K. P- 308 states that 

the last verse applies atily to laads ( i. e. a partition can be reopened only 
as to immovable property). tgT lI riU flfSu W^T t- 

HPIugvf I givurn' VIII. 4. Compare Art. 127 of the Indian 
Limitation Act, 

liL 5; vivf gvrrwrw atiw sur: « 

spwfNvtqigef ^ f rt»i* w i 'isjnvre neTtiisT n 
885-886 q. by PP- 732-733 (wbich reads last half as gd W Vgsd 

n. pp. 308-309. i^pnnrr xiii. 4. p. 221, R ?. 
526. ¥?v?i ^ > tJcti. on vi li. 120 : 

^ vuT wmnsftv'iju grui sBwl ^ aivtfunn 

graatft ^ qq tfu wnui i gpTHnt xill. 2. 
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is afterwards discovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their brothers in the absence of the father ( i. e. even after his 
death ). Whatever is concealed from each other ( by the co- 
sharers ) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered ( such as debts ) after ( partition ) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu 

In the Ait. Br. ( VI. 7 ) it is said : ‘ He who deprives a 
person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does not punish (or destroy) 
him ( the depriver ), then he punishes bis son or grandson ; but 
he does punish him*. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through greed deprives his younger brothers 
( of their shares ) ceases to be the eldest ( i. e. forfeits his posi- 
tion as the eldest ), is deprived of his ( special ) share ( as eldest ) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
Dayabhaga^^°3 (XIII. 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The Dayabhaga 
( XHL 11-12 ) says that Visvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there is no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share in it at the subsequent partition. 
The Vivadaratnakara (p. 526) states that HalSyudba also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft. (On the other hand the Mit., 
Apararka (p. 732), V. F. p. 555 hold wat in view of Manu IX. 213 


1267 . 

Wf. VI. 7 . This is cited as s^tW’s in the fifen- on vr. II. 120, 
in thcsv. W. p. 131. XheTO Ut. HI. p. 566, w.R p. 438, V. 533 
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( which declares even the eldest as punishable by the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their due share ) and the Ait. 
Br. there is the fault of theft in case a co-sharer fraudulently 
conceals joint property^ The Mit. and V. P. further rely upon 
an example derived ^om the Furvamlmaihsa in support of 
their view. When a cam (boiled food) of mudga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nUdra grain 
may be employed. The parts of masa resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a earu of raasas may be used. To this Jai. VI. 3. 20^“® replies 
that, since mdsas, varnkas and kodravas are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cantmt take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. The 
DSyabhaga ( XlII. 16 pp. 227-228 ) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nijaija of Jaimini and finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that Kat. ( 888 ) re- 
commends. that the king'^*® even if a complaint be lodged 
about fraudulent suppression by a co-sharer should not use 
force against the fraudulent suppre.ssor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick. Br. and 
Kat.^^^ declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the koia ordeal may 
be resorted to. 


1209. it I Ir. VI, 3. 20 ; siu an, 
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If there was a dispute whether a partition had already taken 
place, Ya}. 11. 149 mentions some of the indications that lead 
to the inference or proof of partition viz. ‘ the determination of 
the dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
( like maternal uncle ), other witnesses, a deed ( of partition ) and 
by ( the fact of ) houses and fields being separately held. ’ Nar. 
( dayabhaga 36-41 ) gives more elaborate rules on the subject 
viz. that the status of division can be determined from the 
fact of their transactions ( agriculture &c. ) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation, ‘ Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
(kine &c.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food) 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
credit(»B. People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered into openly with their co-sharers’. Yaj. II. 52 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation- 
ship of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. ( Nar. ( dayabhaga 41 ) and Kat. ( 893 ) state 
that when for ten yea^ brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside { separately ) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that^resumably every 
Hindu family i.s joint in food, worship and estate and * that 
cesser of commensality is on dement which may properly be 
considered In determining the question whether there has been 


1212. Vide Dcbi Paeshad v. Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 F. B. (at p. 109 ) 
for the verse of Xar. about religious rites being single when there has been 
no petition. 

1213. I ftwvur! 

H giTJVT. q. fay n. p. 31l, ft. p. 348, p. 757 { reads 
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». in Lalubhai v. Dai Amrit 2 Bom. 299 
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1214. Vide Sri Ragliunadha v, Sn Drozo Knhoro L. R. 3 I, A, 1S4 
at p. 191. 
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a partition of joint family property, but it i& iwt ermchtsrve 
Br. says that where there are no witnesses nor a document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived at by inference. 

A few words may bo said about the self-acquired property 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit. the son'^^ie acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-acquired property of the father, but the Mit. makes it clear ‘ 
that the son has no power to prevent his fatlier from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval- 
to, his father’s alienations of his self -acquisitions. The Mit,- 
sets out two srarti texts viz. ‘ though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without ( calling together or ) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are in ( their mother’s ) womb expect 
maintenance { and therefore ) there can be no gift nor sale *, 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the Dayabhaga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his son’s consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid, since a fact cannot bo altered by 
even a hundred texts ( as the Dayabhsga puts it ). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Oentui-ies before, the Visnu Dh, S. 
17. 1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 


1213. Vide Gattesh Diitt v. Jewach L. R. 31 I. .A. 30 al p. 13. 
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Kat. (839) also says that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self -acquisition. When Yaj. It. 114 allows the father 

either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when Nar. ( dayabhaga 12 ) or Sahkha-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, acc. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property daring the life 
of the parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father ( or any Hindu person whatever ) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will his self acquired property ( whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Baliuant Singh v. 
Rani Kishori 23 1. A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced ). 

Mr. Kishoti Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
MlmSms^ rules of interpretation states ( p. 21 ) that ‘ Mitaksara 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence ’. For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental tenets of the Mitaksara system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self- 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regulating succession, inheritance and allied 
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matters.**^’ Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of Dayabhaga 
dootiinee. 

In the preceding pages reference has been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( mukhtja ) and gnuria ( subsidiary or 
secondary ). 

In H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 560-561 passages from the Bgveda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br., Ait. Br., the sdtras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrtatta ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu ( IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family (vafhiasya avicchedah as the Mit. has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
ITiis desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XH. 4. 3. 1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father The Nirukta^^ ( III. 4 ) quotes a rk verse ‘ thou 


1219. Vide ‘ Notes on Buddhist Law ' by John Jardiue and ‘ Principles 
of Buddhi&t Law ' by Chan -toon (Rangoon, 1894) for the Dhammathats 
( Dharmanstras ), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhin Bwin v. U. Schwe Gone L. K. 41 I. A. 121 pp. 131-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Dhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the laws of 
Manu. In ‘ Champa’ by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Inscription No. 6S of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated sake 1010 it is said 'He followed 18 titles of law pre- 
scribed by Manu (‘ Manumarga '). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

Ulffg f^RwCn^. Vide also 'Indian induence on the Literature of Java 
and Bali ’ by Ilimansu Bhusban Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr, Majumdar on 
* SuvarnadvTpa ’ part II pp. 1-23. 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart ( of the father ), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son ; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns 1 Gradually the idea arose ( probably 
suggested by etymologists ) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called pai, as stated by Manu IX. 138 ( =5.diparva 
229. 14 = Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44 ), The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pipdas to the ancestors is hot much emphasized 
in the oldest works. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smitis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrika- 
putra Manu ( IX. 136 ) declares ‘ he should offer pinda ’ ( to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth . As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto- 
wed on them, Manu IX, 137 says ; * a man secures the ( higher ) 
worlds through ( the birth of ) a son, he obtains permanence 
( in those worlds ) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun’^®*. The Visnudharma- 
sfltra 85, 67 declares^®^ ‘A man should desire to have many sons 
( with the thought ) that some one out of them may go to Gays 
or offer the Asvamedha sacrifice or let -loose ( in honour of the 
deceased father) a dark bull’. Br, (q. in Far. M. 1. 2 p. 305 ) 
states : ' the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons ; 
( they think ) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us ; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility ( like tanks, temples and 
parks ), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
iraddha day by day ’. The Matsyapurapa 204 ( 3-17 ) contains 
verses ( that are called pUtgathas, versos sung by pitrs ) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 


1221. The I. 2. 5. quotes ' f w flVd 
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they expect their desceiidantB to do such as offering water in 
holy rivers, ^iraddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 


It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene* 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
fiood of extravagant' ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Up, I, 5. 16, after mention- 

ing the three worlds of men, pUrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in I. 5. 17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajna, he is the heavenly world ). Nar. IV, 5 
says “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think- 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts 
Kat, ( 551 ) has t^imilar verse and makes the nieaning of Kar. 
clear Vide above ( under rnadana pp. 416-417 ), 

Besides the atirasa, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap* 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the omasa. Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S. according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son ( vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation ) 
Ap. II. 5. 13. 10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( danam krayadharmaicapatijasija na mdyate ). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that ksetraja sons were 
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raised and forbids that practice. In XL 6. 13. 1-5 it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
( as wife ) and that has been married to him according to the 
sastras, have the privilege to follow the occupations ( peculiar 
to their castes ) and to inherit property ; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that ( i. e. their 
sinfulness ) the son also becomes sinful In 11. 10. 27. 2-6 Ap. 
condemns the practice of inyoga ‘ a husband ( or his elders ) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a sagotm 
to others ( who are not sagotra ), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family ( of the husband and not to the husband 
alone ). This ( practice of appointment ) is forbidden { now ) 
on account of the weakness of ( men’s ) senses. ^e hand of even 
a sagotra is ( deemed in law to be ) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband ). [^If the marriage 
vow is violated, both ( husband and wife ) go to Hell. ’ Gaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dh. 8. II. 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
III. 7, Sahkha-Likhita ( q, by V. R. p. 547 ), Harlta ( q. by V. E. 
p. 549 ), Manu IX 158-160, Yaj. II. 128-132, Nar. ( dayabhaga 
45-46 ), Kat. { q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41 ), Devala (q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. 32, Dayabhaga X 7-8 p, 147, V. R. p. 550 ), Visnu 
Dh. S. 15. 1-30, Mahabharata ( Adiparva 120. 31-34), Brahma- 
purana ( q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama ( q. by V. R. p. 147 and 
D. 0. pp. 80-81 ) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names alsaVTaking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the followin^table will, 
it is hoped, convey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 

1227. v*fa n^wr: i 

^ I sfsnPr qar i anv. u. 

S' SI' ^ I Scini ^ uspvfT ?r^- 

1 airv. U. II. 10. 27. 2-6. 
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Kind of son ( acc. 
to Manu ) 

Gautama j 
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g 

ig* 

A 

% 

n 

Kautilya I 

cd 

A 

^01* 

*5 

<d 

lA 

"IT 

."t! 

A 

A 

'l3 

<!i 

J 

i? 

>< 

Narada | 

Brhaspati 1 


i; 

? 

1 

5* 
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1 
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a 
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Auraea 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

! ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

2 

Putrikaputra 

10 

2 

2 

3 

5 

3 


3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Ksetraja 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 


Datta 

3 

4 

9 

8 

7 

9 

7 

9 

1 

4 

9 

8 

7 

9 

4 

5 

Krtrima 

4 

5 

11 

■ 

■ 


9 

11 

1 , 

7 

l" 

12 

9 

m 

6 

6 

Gudhotpanna 

5 

6 

4 



6 

1 4 

ol 

12 

5 

1 6 

1 

6 

6 

9 

7 

Apaviddha 

6 

7 

5 



7 

1 12 

1 

' 8 

1 

5 

6 

1" 


7 

8 

8 

Kanina 


8 

6 

5 

4 

5 

1 

5 

4 , 

10 

1 

4 

1 1 

5 

5 

3 

10 

9 

Sahodba ... 

s 

9 

7 

7 

10 1 8 

11 

5 ^ 

11 

7| 

7 

11 

8 

11 

10 

Krita ...^ 

12 

ilO 


9 

sUo 
. 1 

8 

10 

6 

121 

1 

9 

8 

11 

7 

11 

Paunarbliava 

9 

t 

' 11 

8 

4 
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1 

9 

8 

4 

1 

4 

4 

12 

12 

Svayamdatta 

i“ 

12 

10 

1 

10 

11 

12 

10 

12 ’ 

1 

••• 

ID 

|io 

10 

12 

5 

13 

Saudra 

1 

r" 

13 

... 

12 

1 

... 

11 

... 


8 

|... 

1 .. 

IL 

12 

... 

13 


1228. The 3^^ is called in 3lTT^<T? 120.33. I understand 

Jiofhr, 'jR^tTrfr and in the 3Trit<ra to be the same as ?ra3T 

and respectively. v<< i ^ ltT! JTJfhtsj I 

VSi 3TW& I si5hl: <9 if: I 

I fff^T ^ 

I 120. 33-33. 1 take as an adjective of and 

as It has to be noted that the Sf^^rraifiTl (49. 3*-ll) 

mentions 20 sons in all and employs a peculiar terminology in several 
cases, viz. aSw (also called Pl<i '4K5T ( for 5raar)i si^ira (meaning 

ifilifR^wnrhrt ^rR, and speaks of sftjf, mijff (=«^), 6 
3lini*ER(s (i. e. •?jgE5tJis),Ri;ftH and 6 sfif^qs ( RpfSTf?, afW, tsf, ftPW, 
«riSR; and ^). The Anunsana ( 49. 11 ) expressly states that it is not pos* 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons ( vjff ^ if 
l^ifiirr 9^ It then says (49. 20-21 ) that when a boy is abandoned 

by his parents and he is brought up by another and his natural psurents are 
not known, he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for Ri^sr and 3fii^ (41^) sons samskaras are to be performed as if 
they were one’s sons ( 49. 23-26 ), 
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Vfemi Dh. S. (15. 27) mentions ‘ yatra-kvacanotpadita ’ 
( procreated anywhere ) as the 12th and.last. The com. Vaijay - 
anti explains it in two ways : (1) procreated by a person on a 
woman, regardless of whether she is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not ; (2) the son of a man from a sudra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called iaudra ( whom 
Manu IX. 178 and Yaj. I. 91 define as the son of a sudra wife 
from a brahmana ). Harita as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 meii' 
tions a son called ' sahasa drsta ' ( seen by chance ), who seejn,s 
to be probably the same as btrima. The saudra is omitted by 
several writers ( even ancient ones } like Gautama, Kautilya 
and Harita. Manu speaks of only twelve sons ( IX. 158 ) and 
does not enumerate the patrikaputra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrika. ( IX 127 and 134 and elsewhere ) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33 ) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body ( aurasa ) and the putrika 
( the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family. Vas. 
17. 12 emphatically declares {dmdaia ityeva putrah purUriadr^tah) 
that only twelve sons have been noticed by the ancient ( sages ) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smiti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-ralmaihsa mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below The number is arrived at by counting the putrika 


1229. 3^0! 5flr«r jfiWFBJfs i en’ft’rt 

t germnrT 

qsr >l*r W II q. by on 28. 32, jft. p. 68. The compound 
Is to be taken as aud §rsnr. 'the wofd ftFjVrt Is the epithet 
of the man who is appointed to beget issue in the practice of ni^oga, the 
tfiRlal being the son begotten by such a man, who (the son) is deemed by 
Some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition &c. p. 146 is wrong in taking 
‘bijin ’as 'the son procreated with another man’s wife’, ‘Bijin’ is em- 
ployed by Gant. IV. 3 and Manu IX, 51-*53 in the sense given above. Vide 
H. of Dh. II. p. 599 n. 1409 for bijin, ksetra (meaning wife) and ksitrika. 

qw: I qujiwtitti Rsr nrR w qrrat ii 

IV. 23-24. Laghu-^^valayana (21. 14-15)5 s*y® *bat though certain 
sages provide that the Kunda and Golaka sons should have the samskaras 
performed on them, that was the practice in other ages and that It is prolii- 
bited in the Kali age. 
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( daughter appointed as a son ) and the putrikaputra ( the son of 
the appointed daughter ) as two, dividing the ksetraja into two 
viz. as the son of the begetter ( btjin ) and as the eon of the wife 
( i. e. of the husband of the wife ) and the son produced any- 
where ( as mentioned by Visnu Dh. S.) is 15th and the last. The 
FaraSarasmiti (IV. 23-34) mentions, besides Eunda and Golaka, 
only five kinds of sons. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief definit- 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man on 
hitf own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrikaputra'^® is 
of two kinds ; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son ( she is then called pulrika and treated as a son ) ; (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation ‘ I 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna- 
ments ; the son born of her will he my son In this ease the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater- 
nal grandfather. The ksetraja (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man’s wife ( or widow ) by a sagolra { agnatic 
kinsman ) or by one not of the same gotra, according to the 
rules of Tiiyoga, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from ( an incurable ) disease. That is the son given 
( datlaka or dattrimu ) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the same caste t as the adopter ). He is the son called krtrima 
^ made ) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
urrong and being endowed with the qualities a son should 
possess. He is the son born secretly ( gudhotpamm or gu^haja 
as he is called by Baud. and'¥ii.), who is born in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his*begettora'°d iSbelongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apaviddha 
( cast off ) whom a man receives as his son after he has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The kanim ( mai- 
den’s son ) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the house .of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterw'ards. 


1230. tw • awram? ( i''. i'* )— 

I m sTnur 5^ ^ ^ sat # sfit • siwaais vr sa ■ ■ 

gdhr: 1 p. 107* 

In the first sense mentioned above in the text the word is dissolved 

as gdraiT ^ sa: ( a epfunv ) and in the 2nd as 5 W: ( a 

compound}. The on vT- U. 128 gives the same explanation. 
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The aaho^ha ( received together with the bride ) is the son born 
of a woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown { to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the ( pregnant ) woman. 
The krlta ( eon bought ) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal ( in qualities ). The paumrbhava ( the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban- 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost his parents or being abandoned by them withqut 
proper cause, gives himself to a man ( as a son ) is called 
scayamdatki ( a son self-given ). The son whom a brahman a 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called pSrasava ( or 
saudra ), since he, though living, is ( like a ) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
Untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
sons. For example. Dr. Jolly in his ‘ Redd und Sitte ' ( English 
tr. p. 156 ) observes ‘ Tlie twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the manes which depends 
upon the male issue ; yet, however, originally an economic 
motive was perhaps a more important factor in it— d;o get for 
the family as many powerful workers as possible ’. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as ‘sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrikaputra, ksetraja*®^ and dattaka given by 
many of the smrtis show that one who has already an aurasa 


1231. sai I na ix. 127 ; 

28. le ; 
ugix, 59; 

q. by »ft. p. 3 and ^ w- P- 2, 
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son, grandson or great<grandson oould not have a putrikaputra, 
a k^etraja or an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 13 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will be quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds can be classi- 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala. ^^32 A.11 the 
five sons called (htUaka, krlta, krtrima, smyai'iidaJtta and apaviddha 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst- 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Himilarly the paiinarbham and inudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted are- 
marriage ( which was very much condemned by the smrtis ) and 
in the other a brahmana manned a siudra woman ( which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. I. 56 ). The paimarbhaoa son of a doija is still called a 
dvija by Manu HI. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a w’addha. The putrika (the daughter 
appointed as a son ) is the man’s own child and the putrikg- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special oases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. Tliere remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kanlna, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. ( as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krlta &c. could be had by a man having no aurasa son.^® 2 <i 


1232. gsfwa I errfJTSTT: ?ns- 

w ^ q. by irvmn x. 7 p. 147 , f^. x. p. sso, on A 

.28. 32, The gBtqiT, and would be the would 

be the 5 ^, and would be ( and alap 

qqsf ) and ij^, and may be called q | g i %g qi. 

1232a. Vide the itTU*^>^ i «dSgi3t'0 of ( D. C, Ms. No. 203 of 

1886-92, folio 11b ) * dtti l W’raVNIU’lSm qiqahmHlI^Qi- 
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The chief concern of the Bmrtis as shown clearly by the 
AnuSasanaparva ( chap. 49 quoted above on p. 645 ) and the 
com. of Nilakantha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the samskaras of those children that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion aud contradiction among the 
sutras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Q-autama ( probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Eaut., Yaj , Br. itnd 
Devala give him the 2nd place aud Vasistha, Sahkha-Likhita, 
Nar., and Visnu put him 3rd. The dattaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Ga^t.! 28. 30-31 ) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta,krtrims, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are rikthobhajah (take the wealth ) and also belong to the golra of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. ( II. 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthdbhajal} and gotrabhUjalf but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrikaputra among ‘rikthabh&jah’ and omitting him 
from the group of ‘ gotrabhajah Another division ( each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-daijada or dSyadabandJiaua 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and Nar. dayabhaga 47) and cdUyadabdndliavri 
(Manu IX. 160, Vas. 17. 38, Nar. dayabhaga. 47), The first 
group> acc. to Manu, comprises aurasa ( also putrika ), ksetraja, 
datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen ( in the absence of nearer heirs ), w'hile the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX, 160 comprises ksnlna, 


1233. 5WT I M N3[i I wnfNwifia^snl^- 

: I ift. 28. 30-31 ; ifhlUrat 

What is meant by is not quite certain. Does it mean 

* they take the wealth of their father and of bis kinsmen ’ or does it mean 
' they take the wealth of their father alone and of no one else ', 
appears to hold that has the first sense, flqt qs 

I q. by x, 7 p. 147. Both the fihn. on in’, n. 132 and 

the ^ iqu i q explain in the first of the two senses set out above, ‘sft?- 




Gqqi«iq<i! ^rqfqi: I qq’g^sTt 

qq nrqqrf q i qrvHiq x, 8 p, 147. qqqj^ntr: 

^ ^iqiqs I qq qtra: q qqjqt^t enlflin Hi- 1 - 
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sahodha, krita, paunarbhava, svayamdatta and Saudra) are 
only bandhavas ( i. e. belong to tbe gotra of their father ), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Hera 
also there is no agreement among the Bmrtis. Vas. (17. 
Sahkha-Likhita ( q. in V. B. p. 247 ), Nar. dayabhaga 47 and 
Harlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra^ 
paunarbhava, kanina and gfidhaja and the rest in the 2nd group. 
Eaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others ( that are not procreated 
by him ) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. 'Yaj. 11. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers piijdn to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut, 28. 32 states that^^ 
the kanina and the other sons called gotrabhajah ( in 28. 31 ) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called riktkabhajah exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapindas), while Eaut., Dex^^^ 

( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and ‘^ther kinds of sons 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is bom 
provided they are of the same varva and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrikS or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis> 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un- 
animity. Manu LX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrika is fitst 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu ( IX. 134 ) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equally while 


1234. i "ft. 28. 32 ; ^ ^ giftvhi* 

I u ’’y ^*rnrr x. 7. p. 147 > 

q. by fJlST. on qr. U- 132. X. 13 p. 148 and fq-. fV- P- ISO read 

in 5RRVT. 5 I SRTVDIT • 

Ul. 7. T'be ( folio 936 ) aays read ‘ ' . 

1233. appears to combine Mann IX, 163 and 134 ‘ qei s 

I vw w mmik rgsfi n q-by fti i 

p.. 541, p. 437, w|»ntW {folio 93b).' 
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iSauu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja. This conhision and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kinds of sons was not very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

. As regards gudhaja, kanina and sahodba there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be tlifeir 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are really 

C providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka,apaviddha,krlta,krta, and saudra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, pauiiar- 
bhava, k&nina, sahodha and gudbaja a:{e condemned by the good 
(S. B. E. 3d p, 376 verses 40-41 The kanina was to l>t 
under the guardianship of tho father of the girl ( Ywaj, II. 1 ?!> ) 
till she remained unmarried, bnl when she married the daiuselV 
eon came under the dominion ot the person ^ho Jinirvied her 
i Manu IX. 1“2). The very fact that the kanina w.^o assigned 
to the husband who married the girl show's that this wns dono 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl tlin 
husband condoned her past lap.ses. Similarly in the ease "t 
it was deemed that either the child must have bteii 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband ( the party most concerned ) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kanina or sahodha to call 


^^36. w I nsvmfn 

rwt: « Vwwr g!r: t wii 

q- Ijy Hr- r. P- S32 ; ?ifhr ( q. by f^. v. 332 ) designate!) iPtn, and 

as qftiass. g^iSiwi! tffvguf v I h ^n%5iii: s^rt wiov- 

w W5IV! M smr: vt I i ihr geaf^sTRrl tK is eaBi w 

t*. The 2nd verse is quoted by P- '155. STR^ IV. 00 calls a sns/W 

who p'*)*sists in the jjrofesbion ol arms after a scasoi'* of dtstressi la over 
The 33. 22 has that word, cti t u g ffffil tSTUT ’RWlrT 

h Wf ! > uw vi|8dfi V! RTtw % I vn q hy u. p 480 

which also quotes the verse froin vn and f both separately, 
literally nteass 'bhe who carries on bis hach arrows' (t. e. probably 
a brahmaj^a whose profesdon is that of a soldier). 
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for the abandonment of the child. Hiniilar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja, As shown in H. of Bh. vol. II. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis ( like Gautama, Vas., Nar. ) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kanina 
and sahodba to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapse.s on the part of the woman 
vihom he had accepted a.s his w ife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and suece,ssion of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about paunarbhava, kanina, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhaiithi on Manti IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing hut food and raiment in any ca.se, while 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. 11. J3:J ) holds that even the kanina and tho 
rest take the iiiUior's wealth in default ol aurasa and the other 
kiuds ot son.-. Tlie Mit. ( on Yai. 1. Ih) ) however holds that 
kanina, solnwllia und gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot be .«u\civria with tlio husband <•>[ their mother, are really 
different Irosn .ses ,\riia sons and oveji annlome and pratiloma 
aons. 

A. gouil deal can bo said .'iboiil the .spivinial benefit supposed 
to l>f derhotl from secondary sons 

The liigh eulogy be, stowed on the son in tuc V^dic and 
emrli literature has reference only to tho on rasa sun. Maiiu iX 
180 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. ksoti aja a ud the 
rest ( except aurusa and putrika ) are merely suh-iituteT, lor the 
real son, admitted to prevent the ces-ation of religious rices 
and in IX. 181 Mann states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the kselnijd that are procreated Iroin the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man (who takes them iipl. ^r. (S B. E. 33 p. 375 
verses 35-30) declares: ‘thirteen sons were enumerated in 

jfiTKi ngwt ^5^: I 

'"’Tuf 11 sirjv piwT ^»ir Uri ' 

W •* q. by .iiq^ra p. 735. m, p. ^39. The 2nd is attributed to 

by on ng IX. 181 The ( P. 73 ) quotes tf^v- 

as follows • 3n»!irn{g uops- 

ffiierPi ^i%. ’ The in. 1 provides; jr%tT 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the aurasa and putrika are 
the caupe of propagating the line.y Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute ( in 'sacrifices ) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
axirasa and piitrika''-^^ ( are admitted merely as substitutes and 
not the real thing ).’ Although Yaj. II. 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and oflfers piv^ to the 
deceased owner, yet the efiSicacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says ( IX. 161 ) ‘ a maji 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom ( of bad worlds, hells ) through 
( or with the help of ) had sons ( such as the ksetraja ) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing ( a sheet of ) water 
in a leaking boat secures ’. The idea is that secondary son^s 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the aurasa son can 
Medhatithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by the very use of the word 
prah'nid/ii) confer a much les.s benefit Even a man’s widow 
can perform his sraddha if he be sonless, but as she 
could not offer the parmya irdddha her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a sraddha performed by a son. Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of pratinidhi ( a substitute ) 
in VI. 3. 13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene- 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the decala 
( the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice ), the fire ( ahavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the mantra ( which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a .sacrifice ( such as ‘ samidho yajati ’ in Darsa- 
purnainasa ) and the sijainin ( the sacrificer ). On Jaimini Vl. 


^238. s Rwrnr! 

iUiiT. on Jig. IX. 181 ; uh i 

UT; TO— fffi i fJrar. on ii. i32. 


1239, TOi? 1 TOff ^vr^mfgsiT 

civTOT vmn I ... ^ I TO JUifgmifrWMJ trer 

i gvW 5i»^ngTOTv esi n 

gfiti ^TOTOTOsnfftHTVef gfif l jff. pp. 38-39. The 

puMge quoted from Shir, occurs In hit on irg IX. 166 (with slight 

vulatloBs) 
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3, 35 Sahara makes it clear that in employing &pratinidhi 
the vedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The Satyas§4ha Sr. S. Ill 1. 
asserts that there can he no substitute for the sacrihcer, the 
wife, the son, the place, time &o. (prescribed by the Vedic texts 
for any rite ). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit ( though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br. states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of nhjoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise viyoga in the di^para and kdi 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapus 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation ). ^The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than omasa and 
datlaka in the Kali age quoted by Apararka and others has been 

cited above ( n. 1131 ). ^ , 

/ 

A few remarks wifi be made on each of the several sons. 


Aurasa. Baud. Dh. S. II. Z. 14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15. 2, Kaut, IH. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from his wife married 
aoo. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sastra. From Ap, 
( quoted above in n. 1227 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varna as that 
of the husband : but this was the purists’ view. / Others including 


1240. ^ « # W WTc!I I 

I 5IVT on VI. 3. 35. 

1241. q' mvfvr: 5sRir 

^ nfimrfhllsiw i III. l. The D. M. (pp. 33-34) explains 

this Sutra about there being no in place of a son by saying that it 

is restricted to certain s'rauta matters only such as the 'Fitaputriya saman 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words ‘tantave jyotismatim &c, ' 
and that if the sutra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 ) and 

Atri. ‘ VT 

cTii; ■ ifnfii spqlfiiwifi tnmi?i«rflT5rni?( > w-miqt stgsRv iRfT sirRW 

1 3W vtv ssfi wiiT: ivm wvr^ < ... 

^ 5ST: qn*«ri i 

I pp. 33-34. Vide i^. I. 5. 8, 
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such medieval works as the Mit. ( on Yaj. H, 133 ), the PSrijata 
and Apararka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order (e. g. the son of abrahmana 
from a ksatriva wife or of a ksatriya from a vaiSya caste wife ) 
was also namm. The exception was the son of a brahiiiana 
from a sudra wife, who was called iaudra or parasaca aiul 
distinguished from the technical anrasaj 'From the definition 
of aurasa given by all sinrti writers ( dind the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit. ) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the sou must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Peddn Amani v Zemindar of Marungpun ( 1 I. A. 283, 293 ) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law.^^^* 

From the times of the Bgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the eon of another, 
A Bgvedic poet exclaims < VIL 4. 7-8 ) ‘ As the wealth ( son ) 
^ - - - - 
/ 1242. ^q'lTsmT: ^?n%viWrver: • 3u55ira ni. 7; HW«Jt 
ya i i'r. u. ll. 2. 14 ; ‘ 

^ 3 ■3KVUT an5 i umi<«i r;Ty M<<i!it4 i ^gU s i ~ 

'fVTt^Rr viftw i iv. x. p. 554 . ‘ smigisfprstTnt 

5T i usinr ng: ( '('•v ) i f5^ on Tfj. II 133 ; 

gciMfi^fr^a flrg ^ p. 7 to Vide in p. 65i for tin.- 

same vievs. The nrfsirist (folio 93a) howevci lemarhs, ' nt’4^ 

Jranim^ ^ ’ vide «, 1130 above. The position of the Mit. is 

somewhat reroavkable. The Mil. admits that oiyoga is not allowed in the 
present Kali age ( tide above p. 628 ) and it quotes a smrti test to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma marriages to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that tlie 
Mit. either did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
NaradyiapurJna t piirvardlia 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavarna girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. I tfilPtinR' 

^ « i^wrofnisxioi ( s;^iv 24. 13 and I6). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for Dritisli India it 
must be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sahodha. The decision is 
in accordance with Knglish Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. Vide Dr, Bannerjee’s 'Marriage and stridhana' p. 177 for ciiilcism 
of the P. C. decision. 
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of another ( who is unconnected ) is to be avoided, so may we 
be masters of wealth of oar own (i. e, eon of our body ); 01 
Agni, the child of another cannot be one's offspring ; it may be 
BO in the cass of the fool ; do not spoil our path. A stranger, 
born of another’s loins, though very pleasing, should not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
Then he goes back to the same house ( from which he came ) r 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us I . 

In modern times the courts generally recognize only two 
kinds of sons, viz. aurasa and datlaka, the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagiwias v. Bachoo- 
43*1. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz. the k^rima in' 
Mithila ( modern Tirhoot ) and the putrikaputra among the 
Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

Fulrikaputrn. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Mit. and others relying on Vaa. have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Kaut. 111. 7, Yai. II. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putrika or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Bgveda itself. Vas.’*‘* XVH 16 refers to 

1244. tribra kivs wni: ^ ^ awwsiw- 

m vsit fv n ft wivim: «»d4i V I Mtn 

’i'f B VII. 4. 7-8. The verses are 

rather obscure, particularly the first one. The meaning given above is that 
of such an ancient writer as Yaska in Nir. III. 1-3. He says that these two 
verses support the view that the son belongs to the begetter ( and not to 
the adopter): ' UWUT g w t tg ! iRU i vfbra" !• ’ 

Compare anv. U- II. 6. 13. 5 ‘ ft WlSfVRf I. The 

says that the verse ( st ft UHIV ) does not really mean to prohibit the 
adoption of sons but is intended to extol the aurasa, as otherwise it would be 
opposed to the indications contained in the story of the acceptance of 
Sunahs'epa as a son and to the words of the latter ' may I become your son 

vtfq *r fl sunn g'— f .Tr gift «in4i44iiRRiqi4, aiwisu 

I ttv i fw. %. HI 

p. 250. tnt are the words of in arr. 33. S. 

1245. aunitRT 5%; qvgfU I 

'17. 16: 3iui^ ^ qfu ’ra’fwf >r«rreptq 'uv 

^ qbw 3IEW: B af. I. 124. 7; the fwvxB (HI. 5) comments ‘ aisi^W 

oqr; ft u Bqrdiq ^ qlkq i ... 

shftraiHH! i asreq wmvRireqB 

B 3T«l^ I. 17. 1. The III. 4 reads anfrmv <?i«uRaa i*B 

and explains gV vigTR8gl% gaqCTUWt* 

ffif WHigairai arPrarg sSbifjRi; » • 

83 
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Bg. 1 124. 7 in connection with putrika. That verse contains 
four similes in describing the advent of Z7sas ( Dawn ) ‘ As a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,... 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta ( III. 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotheiless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering pivdas 
( to her paternal ancestors ) and does not go to her husband’s 
line. The Bg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s house as old maidens; vide Bg. IL 17. 7 ‘ amajur- 
im pitrah saca sati ' and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1. 17." 1 
states ‘ like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone ’. Vaska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas ( through their son ), 
so are these red arteries &c. Yaska ( Nirukta Dl. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure versa of the Bg. (HI. 31. I)^ 2 i 6 * 
husband declares ( or promises ) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his sou’s son *. The Nirukta (III. 5) quotes 
a Vedio text ‘ one should not marry a brotherless ( girl ), for 
she becomes ( her father’s ) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord- 
ing to Gautama 38. 17 the opinion of one school ( which he does 
not approve ) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
should not marry a brotherless maiden fur fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
patrik&. Manu HI. 11 contains a similar caution. This re- 
commendation not to marry a brotherless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yaj. (I. 53 ‘aroginim bhratrmatlm ’ ), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX, 140 states that the 


1246. »rri|af i ftur vw 

W M 5?. III. 31. 1. The HI. 4 explains 


1247. ^ gwnraifftu*. 

gsm?! I HI. 5. on ^r. I. 53 states that 

is a text of the Bhallavins. iteT® on stg IX. 132 quotes tnurffi ... 

1 1 I vf. 28, 17-18. 
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three pindas that the putrikaputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrikaputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudrihrahmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Thakoor Jeetmalh o. Court of Wards 2 L A. 163, 167, Babvi RUa v. 
Bobu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kumaran v. Narayanan 9 Mad. 26(1, 
Chemnauth v. Palaleuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Smrticandrika^^B^g^not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikaputra in Malabar. 

a 

Kqetraja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. IL pp. 599-607. > One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the BrahmapuHtna states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (hy sages for their inisdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war.^^^y The Baud. 
Dh S. 11 2. 21-23 and Kaut. IIL 7 declare the-^etraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two golras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse- 
quently ) and to take taeir wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names.*®* It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. U. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvyamusyayana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another signidcance also. The Madanaparijata (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvyamusyayana as synonyms. The 
Yivadata..dava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvyamusyayana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Eali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 


1248. 3ts Tt7nBrf*r»w?°Ts?rarf w 

n fur w iPuiCiamwit: i 

II. p. 289. Vide 11.1130. 

^_1249. Tffri g 5tTvg>%rrut y v wi uur i sw ■d ut n^ft grui w srft^tST- 
si?'cr^ I sti juwuvr ffuertgcr: i u ft iNf Srsrargvs i 

•rgri^tot quoted by arqrrqr p. 737. 

1250. w fu ftftiTr ftifrwer rrsuTRTUwmnft i snni^cfTrtftr i 

ftTkgs ftvsgru flvl ftft w sutnO i ftnun u »Jii fgti gnft i 

ffti UT. u.g;. II. 2. 21-23 ; w ftfqgwt ft«ft^. ur 

gvlift wunlvwrnrift ' sru^irw ni. 7 ; * gq t is«rn<»u ipr ftwral^Ri w ftirft 

» ft. gr. foUo 122. 
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- ' Dattaka. This will be dealt with separately later on. 

Krlrima — ( or fcrto, as in Nar. dayabhaga 46 ). According to 
Mann IX. 169, Yaj. II. 131, Baud. Dh. S. 11. 2. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a krtrima is a person (of the same 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
with Ms oim consent by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the dattaka by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary ( so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law ). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in Mithila ( Tirhoot ) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v. 
Secretary of State 11 Mad. 157 ). Considerable case law exist.? 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 ( 9th ed. ) and Mayne’s Hindu law ( 10th ed. ) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

CHt^kaja. There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Bg. IL 29, 1'*“* ‘ 0 1 Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 
that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret ( removes it ) 

Kaniruz. This word is derived from the word ‘ kany& ’ 
( a maiden ). Papini IV. 1. 116 ( kanydyah kanim ca ) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ’’ and the Xaslka 
gives Xarna and Yyasa as instances of kanina sons. The word 
kanlna occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5. 8 and kumUriputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyasaihhita 30. 6. Nar. ( dayabhaga 17 ) says 
that the kanina, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Parijata ( q. by V. R. p. 565 ) 
states that the kanina and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 

JTrita— (the son bought), Vas. (17. 30-32) states that 
Harisicandra purchased Sunaisepa from Ajigarta and that 

- 1231. ^ssrat ii. 29. i. 

1232. i{^ WTvfl I w 

H wtVf , ^PPTsr 17 ; oa this pl. %. p. 565 states ‘ 

I ^nrdifTia tnfferw: > ». 

VT p. 562 . however, says about afiT*fi»r ‘trw 
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^nahsepa was a krita son. SuayaAidaUa — ^Vas. (17. 33-35) says 
that Sunahaepa became the svayamdatta son of Yisvamitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1244). Paunarbhava 
( the son of a pumibhu ) — vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of punarbhu and the remarriage of widows 
(pp. 611-621). 



CHAPTER XXVm 


DATTAKA ( adopted son ) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of efare deasis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smiti texts and the law of adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Qolapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Xapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the smrtis and medieval works and only some im- 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) bow even in the times 
of the Bgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and how 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be nut worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra ( II. 31 ) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted Yet Vedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai S. YIL 1. 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri,^^^* who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words : ‘ Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


1252a. ST fiii i it Btpt 

1 n. 3i. 

l2S2b. JRi I TT IvifStar 

«SRtr i it. ^ VIl, l, 8. 1. For vldo (Rintt. 

23. 1. 7 aad 3TT*7. «i). XI. 1. 16-26. 
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who desired to have a son. He ( Atri ), having becoma empty^ 
(as it were, by giving away hie only son ), thought himself to. 
be destitute of strength, to be weak and -worn out (lit. stale}.. 
He ( Atri ) saw this calurUtm (a sacrifice of that name lasting- 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed that 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, a good 
Hot;, a good Udgatr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sdbhcycc 
( skilful speaker in an assembly)*. The story of Sunabsepa in 
the Ait. Br. ( 33 ) shows that Visvamitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted Sunahsepa under the name- 
Devarata, with the consent of his fifty-one sons ( with Madhu- 
cchandas^^^ at their head ), though the elder 50 sons diRobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra. 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name ( among the 12 kinds of sons ) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 24, Manu IX. 168, Yaj. If. 130, 
VisDU Dh. S 15. 18-19, Nar. (dayabhaga 46), The Vas. Dh. S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17, 28-29 ), but is- 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15, 1-9). Wnat it says may be sat forth in one 
place. “ Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband. 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi- 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler ( of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a homa with the vyUhrhs, take only him who is closely related 
and who is a kinsman not remote ( in habitation and speech ). 
If a doubt arises ( as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
be (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one whose 
kinsmen are in a remote place as if he were a sudra ; fur it is 
declared ( in the Brahmana or Yedic works ) * by means of one 
( son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) eaves many. If, 
after a son is taken ( in adoption ), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the recipient Of a fourth 

1253. uiS vw: War uftnR aB ml 

I ivjwi ^ • ?<!i • $. m. 33, e. tws is by 

the qw. p. 17. 
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sliare “***.) Manu IX. 141 refers to the adoption of a son ■who 
is not of the same gotra as the adopter and IX. 142 sets out the 
results of adoption. The other principal ancient texts quoted 
by the D. M. and V. Mayukha are those of Atri, Saunaka, *^*5 
Sakala and the EalikHpurSna. The Mit does not contain more 
than a few lines on the dattaka. It is only in such late works 
( belonging to the 17th century and later times ) like the V. 
Mayukha, the Dattakamlmamsa, the SaihskSra-kaustubha, the 
Dattakacandrika, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treat- 
ment. In modern times the D. M. and D. C. ( which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers)^ have been regarded hy 


1254. i irv 

53 q?nw^5lfhn5T»v3i35rpn^: i 5? siftiftlwiR w faro 

sftqif ivu • 

Ii%5t 3\«iqs 5 ft » 

sSlro S3 utqdu ^33nr*n>fl wrru^r: 1 is. 1-9. The Baud. 

Grbyasesasutra 11. C has the first five and the last sutras out o( these. In 
Apararka pp. 737-738, V. R. p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp. 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads ;S ft 
itnft 533 lot ;h ft... 5 ^t|R( , while the ft m. ( folio 124 ) reads w ft...fU3R. 
The Mit. on Ifaj. 11 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On w ft ?iS!n- 
WTV the V. R. p. 569 explains ‘ ft Pl g j t <{4i ' ft »3r ftlfd^gl-if t3 

Ttk Apararka pp. 737 and Sm, C. II. p. 192 read 

and explain respectively and ‘ 

but these explanations are not good, since the brother’s son is 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. ' Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that means SRfft^unft is 

preferable. The whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 Ail. 253 at p. 300 and the first five sutras in 
Tulshi Ram v. Behari Lai 12 All. 328,338aDd Jogesh Chandra v. Nrityakali 
30 Cal. 965 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka's verses on adoption and for Baud 
grhya-sesasutra. 

' 1256- As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Datiaka- 
candrika was fabricated by a pandit called Ragbumani to support the claim 
of an adopted son to a Raj, vide Golapcbandra Sarkar’s Tagore Law Lectures 
on adoption (2nd. ed. of 1916 pp. 122-126). It may, however, be noted 
that in Bhagwan v. Bhagwan 17 All. 294, 313 Mr. Justice Baneiji refused 
to place any reliance on the tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Colledor of Madura v. Modoo 12 Moo. 1 A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. 0. observe : ‘ Of the Dattakamimaihsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka. CandrikS of Devanpa Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India ; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly ( T. L. L. p. 166 ) gives a far more correct estimate 
of tjie value of the D. M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis- 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
Mimaihsa which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight*. In Bhaguxm v. Bhagwan 
26 1. A. 153 at p. 161 the P. 0, observe ‘To call it (the Dattaka- 
mlmaihsa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti- 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Buhler seem nearer the 
true mark ; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be- 
come embedded in the general law’. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adojition — Atri ( verse 52 ) quoted above in 
note 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pindas (funeral and Sraddha 
cakes ) and water. The D. C. quotes this verse and also an- 
other ascribed by it to Manu'^'^ in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit from the 
pindas and water ( offered by him ) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest oases on adop. 

r g?T! i 

^ II qw. p. 2. 
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tion that revolutionized the law the Privy Council emphasize 
the peculiar religious signihcance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106, 107, 137, 138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminical doctrine of adop- 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Persons who c m giite in adoption — The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult- 
ing the mother. The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can ( as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Ya]. 11. 130 ) give her eon in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Namyan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. R. 1939 
Bom. 586 F. B . ). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra u. Shantabai (I. L. R. 1944 
Nag. p. 544, F. B. ). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the P. 0. that the adopted son is 


1238. Vide Aniarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adopter is religions, the object of the giver and of the person adopted ( if he 
is grown up) is far from religious The main object of the latter tno at 
least in modern times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli- 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband’s brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 


1259. 3w rmn fffur ffT 1 

pp. 119-121. 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined oases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. G. knew all the texts of the 
mbandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in Pidalabai o. Mdhadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in Faldrappa u. SaUd'&m 23 Bom. L, E, 482 (F. B.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsmg v. Shantahai (25 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom- 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis- 
abilities Eemoval Act of 1851 ( for which see above p. 547, 
n, 1021 ). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law, 

What persons may adopt a son . — Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority ActClHof 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘ aputrena’ in the verse of Atri ( quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 
one who had no eon at all or whose son is dead and as in- 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand- 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide Bharmappa v, 
XJjjangauda 46 Bom. 455). In the Dattasiddhantamanjarl of 
Balakrsna (folio lib) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. In Knshnaji v, Raghavendra I. L. E. ( 1942 ) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying upon 46 Bom. 455, that a widow 


1260. ^ i wgsit ^ ws’fi'v w— 

•ifbfTUtt I jfi. p. 3 and p. 18 ; eta I SVtxf? 

I folio xi b. 
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cannot adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg- 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15.9). It was said^*^' by Rudra- 
dhara and Vacaspati that as sudras cannot perform hnma with 
vedic mantras ( required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana,Nllakantha, D.M- 
hold that a sudra can adopt, as i^aunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the Iiomi may be performed through a brah- 
mapa ( as allowed by Paraaara VX 63-64)^“*. A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent ( as Vas. 15. 5 says ). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 ( a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the MlmUmsa rules of interpretation, is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im- 
possible to have the consent of the husband ( who is then dead ) 
and because a woman cannot perform the homa with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
( which are required by Vasistha andSaunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 

1261 . ^ 

m: a*<iw ew {%. i winfftmun- 

I cv. p. 112. The courts bold that a sudra can adopt. 

1262. 

uj; i ... ^ ... fhwgrv 

mwnj; i nii i'agns ^ i e fu- 

erftw l sft. pp. 19 and 22-23; 

1 iii p. 249. 
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idea in that the permission ( anujnana ) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without^^*® her husband’s 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or ( if the latter be dead ) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or ( if he were dead ) of a substantial majo- 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband’ (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
ndt literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha,^*®* the Nirnaya- 
sindhu, the Saihskarakaustubha, the Dhartnasindhn, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho- 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. C. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved ’. 


1263. la Balsubfamanya V. SI. Subbayya h. R 63 I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : ‘ their Ix>rdships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character '. Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 


1264. g I irt i^wrfv 

I ... tnui 

I anfi futRrvT i w. p, ii3 ; er^ ttfiCB: ' 

*r 5^ ... i gg w i atvvsn gwpnrai v w 

p. 249 ; 3n^ »T?ff^ ttqg*ta) ^ i 

* w Bjf ... ud: ’ I I i suiftffir? qwHngnd 

wnvig; i gw. w. p. is ; gw’jftWffl bi- 

gsRV wwiwfhvn%4n®iTvv5rren%w fwuwrvr auuwn: > gi(^- 

BUfSlrfS wu^rfufwuvtfwsar wid; i tn gugwr ^ 

i W- p. IbO. it will be noticed that the 
reads atwn 3r gtlgWI Wt for agdt gu gul « in text which is the 

reading of all other works, the former being probably a fabrication Inserted 
to support widow’s claims to adopt. The D. M. p. 3 notices the reading 


awwTr gtrsrad wrfu in Saunaka’s text. For the maxim &c. vide 

on n. 4. 12. 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, when her husband was joint at the time of his deathi 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. GJiamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband’s un- 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v. Gurunathgouda^^^ 
L. E, 60 I. A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 I. A. 513 ) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband's 


1265. In Bhimabai’s case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhntabai v. Radhabai 5 Bom. H. C. R. (A C. J.) p. 181. Put 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of bis death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 1. A. 513 at p. 529 ) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhmabai’s case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at bis death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatett respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bbimabai’s case. The 
passage of the Vyavabaramayukba relied upon in Rakhmabai’s case and 
in Bbimabai's case has not been correctly understood. The Mayiikba was 
combating the view of others that a -widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. But the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body's authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where be quotes Yaj. 1. 85 and 
a verse of Kat. { 930 ) it would appear that be meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of bis kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention of the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha where it summarizes the rite of adoption and states ' Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; failing the husband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
the (husband's) father and the rest'; ‘ qiVait 
«V. P. 120. 
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oo-parceners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further by 
Amarendra’s case ( 60 I A. 242 ) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co- 
parcenary in the adopted son ( Balu. v. Lahoo 1 L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508 ). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held^^®* that the widow of a co- 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Viramitrodaya ( quoted below 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Bamkrishna I. L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R, Sankarlingam 
Pillai V. Veluchami Ptllai I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 ( F. B. ), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Yaj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
smrti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 


1266. Vide Hirachand v. Sojpai I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
V. Raohayya 1. L. R, 1940 Bom. 42. 

w g I SV- n. PP. 431-32. 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
cases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may bo extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co- 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to use no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once ( Manu 
IX. 47 ). The oases of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to ca.t cH 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta- 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Grangu v. Chandrabhar/abcii 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Haimanl v. Ganesh 43 Bom. 612, 624). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In jRaje 
Vyankatrao v. Jayavantrao 4 Bom. H. 0. R. ( A. C. J. ) 191 it is 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera- 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted’ 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Avanl v. Shankar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family caniwt be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Bamchandra v. Shankar 47 Born. 
L. R. 121 (F. B.) the Privy Council decision in Anant v. Shanhir 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Bulu t . 
Lahoo has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
consequences of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
for Hindus. In Amarendra’s case the P. C, state that there 
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must be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect ( L. R. 60 
1. A. S42 at p, 249 ). In Madana Moliana v. Purshothama L. R, 
45 1. A. 156 the P. C. approving of Ramkrishm v. Sfiamrao 
26 Bom. 526 ( F. B. ) held that, when a man dies leaving-a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
- the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived ; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed- 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred ( in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case ). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt at any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast' estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. C. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son, 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro- 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 12 years of the adoption)? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe- 
rits an absolute estate ( as she does in Bombay ) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
'vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem- 
ber of the family at all after her marriage ? The recent P. C. 
decision in Anant v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purchasers 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P. C. may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. 0. has been that properties of 
85 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
exist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market value. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mitaksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. Ii 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the Mitaksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno- 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a sudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption, If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un- 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was oast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi- 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkrishm u. SMmrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt ( vide Anaiit c. Dnyaneshuar 46 Bom, L, R. 353 ). 

Who may be adopted. 

The person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
Vyavaharamay ukha^^™ which relies on the analogy of upanayuna 
( that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
‘ as^carsam In-dhnianam-iipamiyUa ). This has been followed by 


1268. Vide Sayamalal v. Saudamini 5 Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v. Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 
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the Indian Courts. But the D. M. ( pp. 112-116 ), Sam. K. 
( p. 188 ) and Dharmasindhu*®^ relying upon such instances 
as that of Santa, the daughter of king Dasaratha ( who was 
adopted by king Lomapada) and of Prtha, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Kumaun 
by custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pincla and take the wealth 
onp after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu DL 168 
employs the word ‘ sadrsam *, which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste’. Medhatithi'^’^ expressly states that a brahmana 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com- 
mentators of Manu, the V. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sain. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
brahmana should adopt another of the same country. The Vayu- 
purana (99. 137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Du^anta, 
adopted Bharadvaja, son of Brhaspati and a brahmana, who 
then became a ksatriya. The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a suboaste of each of the four principal varnas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna.^^”“ Saunaka and Vrddha-Yaj. q. by D. 0. provide 


1271. "Vide Gangabai V. Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the Vyavahara- 

mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Samskarakaustubha. Vide also /n re 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661, 

1272. For the quotation from the w. 1^1>' ''ob I. p. 449 

n. 1119. The D. M. adds passages from the 

and Vide 111. 2-3 (cr. ed. chap. 104 ) for the adoption of 

and tiuiqu), qr «4 7r° «g , 9th chap, for that of 

1273. 5rri^! ^ arigioRtr qtieil 

I BUT. on sig IX. 168. RjrrfHt quiHi t?w 1 traifk 

wwjiuJk qq i ni p iss. 

1274. rrem? utditJc i fffgtsvnnmpiT qf 

t B qrg 99- 157. seems to be a corrupt form 

of d4llgst|Nu|. 

1274a. In Raj Nandini v. Aswini Kumar I. L. R. (1941) 1 Cal 4S7 th® 
adoption of a Vaidya child by a Kayastba was upheld in the Sylhet district, 
as both are now treated as sudras. 
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that the dattaka may be of a different caste, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth.'®* In spite of the words of 
Vas. 15, 3 and of Saunaka ( that one having an only son should 
not give him ) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Yasistha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Bdum G^iriilinijaswami 
V, Sri Balimt Eamaldkshmmnut 26 1 A, p. 113 and Fj/o*- 
Chiminlal a. Vyas Bamchandra 24 Bom. 367 ( F. B, ), In connec- 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15. 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini's rule contained 
in what is called the ‘ hetuvan-nigadadhikarana ( Jai. 1..2. 
26-30 ) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Beni Prasad 
L\ Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 ( F. B, ) and Badha Mohun o. Hardai 
Bibi 26 1. A. pp. 113, 146. There are several Vedic passage, « 
like this, ‘ he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br. 1. 6. 5)- 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what is enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthcwSdas ( i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage ). Jaimini con- 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise'*'' alone. 

^375. ga: « aiisuyit ^ 

it esc II— i wwnftv: cut mv: Rusqiiii w i 

wwuftvt wswtueix: I B emt w II ffn i 

fW. W. p. 7 ; jft. quotes the verse & as ^step’s ( p. 104 ) and 

also as TB’lhm'si p. 32 ), 

1276. tgvT I w i w. 

I. 2 . V iSsIB rR Sfeera i 

ft 4gi dt:^<ll VTTVBU ' ft VtU^I t^! tpRV • 5RV j ^ t 

w TWTulmi# vBi¥Tira;,i a s it m i Sb, . 

1277. NIgada means ‘a sentence or sacrificial formula’ aad'hetuvat’ 
means ’containing a word or words (like ’hi’) which are generally used to 

indicate a reason ’ for a statement already made. In preparing food fronj 
grains, the surpa is required for winnowing them to free them from husk &c. 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Sruti passage provides 
that with the help of a surpa the homa is made of Karambhapatras (pots 
full of husked grains of yava slighUy fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 
mixed with curds) in the Varunapraghasa. one of the eiturmasyas. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 1095-96 and 1098 for the s'urpa used as a/«hB ladle. 
If the latter part of the passage contains a reason for the first part, then it 

would follow that the pot or ladle (both of which are useful in getting food 

{Continutd on tho nwet pag«) 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption, since, 
as the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father acc. to Manu IX 106 which says ‘ a man 
becomes one having a son ( a father ) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his ( first) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 

( Continued from the last pane ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the s'nrpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making tiie offering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice ; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason, it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
' reason ' are to be construed as arthavadas { praises ) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause, Mr. Mandlik says ( p. 499 of his ‘ Hindu 
Law ' ) ‘ It is a rule of the Purvamimamsi that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vulhi but simply as arthavada 
(recommendatory), IVhen a text is treated as an art bavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi- 
karana on this head which he calls * hetuman-nigadadhikarana ' (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73 ). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana is not called ‘ hetuman eic. ' but ' betuvan etc. ’. Acc. to Jaimini’s rule 
the words of Vas. 15.3 ‘ naikam putram ’ contain a vidbi (an obligatory 
rule ), while the CoUowiug clause containing the word 'hi’ (indicative of 
a reason ) ‘ sa hi santanaya pUrvesam ' is merely an artbavada, which praises 
the vidbi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his ‘Mimamsa 
Kules’ (pp, 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 .Ul. 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Alit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case arc wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini's aphorisms constituting 'hetuvan-nigadadhikarana'. 
The Privy Council in 20 I. .A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
make the PurvamimarasS position clear. ^ ^ OTl iiRVfr 

'Pnt'v on Ir. I. 2. 30. The gi wji ' iHq il states ‘ 5T ^ 
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the ^trs \ But in modern times this rule is taken to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son^®®. The V, Mayukha ( p. 108) states ; 
acc. to the Mit. the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he criticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pitrs). So the V. Mayukha goes a step fur- 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or take in adoption the eldest son, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the givfr 
incurred blame. The Sam. E. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid'®’. 
The Dvyamusyayana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit. on 
y&j. n. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 183 stating 
that ‘ when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that son per- 
sons having a son * does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 


1278. Vide Kashibai v. Tatia 7 Dom. 221, Tukaram v, Babaji 
1 Bom. L. R, 144 (for valid adoption of eldest son}, where at p. 152 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to : 

m I ^ 3 ^n?H ' 

i snt 

44 l sv. p. 108. The same 

passage of the Mayukha is referred to in Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 ( F, B, } at p. 375, 

1279. ^ filfSpif tpR: ffii i 

3V1. Jtt. p. 25. 

^^1280. I nflpirr egit- 

^ 5^; tngsn vNwi RvIurj i fJRtr. on vr. n. i32. 

The same verse is sr1%S 17. 10 (with variations), evv. P- quotes 
similar verses of iirfhr and Compare r. 15. 42 also 

Bfifu: i tiaiievift # ^ it gfiN; tRV ... 

wiftar tniWu avR:— awv: aira ir»^ i U- 

p. 289. Vide w. p. 395 for quotation of this passage of 
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for adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
e^lanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
srSmin. The D. M., D. C. ( pp. 5-6 ) and Sam. K. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka^®* and Sakala that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. C., the Saih. K. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order : the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra ( such as a boy from one's maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant ), then one not a sapinda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
llliis order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide f^iimvim r. Rholamth 
I.L.R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver- 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the Ealikapurana 
assume great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D, 0. 


1281. sTTBrouJu ufJr'rig anrsv: i a u 

^ flsit 

I ^mnuTrwsrnrr^ i both q. by ift. p. 

41 and 43, and pp. 5-6. A comparatively late work called srt- 

(composed after about 1700 a. d., since it 
mentions the and ) after an elaborate discussion of 


Rg. Vll. 4. 7-3 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D. C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886-P2 folio 16 b) 
‘ vuT ••• uisirjgu^tsftvnjvr ... trer 


1282. V! jvf: Hfira; I 3n%3T5# u rtf; w ssjat ’mil 

^rum; » ntsuTmoi ^ fmr' i qwrvmsnTVT^ fgrvvui TS’dl i 

g «i4am5^fw gm ^ 5 #iS sum 'iftg « wnararr- 

5 ^ q. by ^fl. p. 122, f^. f%. m p. 250, »v. p. ii 4 , gg. w. 

pp. 31-33 ( reads <i4emT{m?g7if%), 

g. p. 169 ( reads and amfUI 3igm )■ The ciida was usually 

performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's head 
depended upon the number of ihepravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was 3T^nfHr ) was adopted after cuda, his position would be this that some 
would have been performed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with another gotra i. e, he would thus belong to two gotras. To 
prevent this and to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family thft 


putresti had to be performed. 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss. ), %vhile the D. M. and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. ( 169-173 ) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. Br. about Sunahseipa who was adopted 
by Visvaniitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are : 

‘ O King 1 that son, whose .witskaras up to ( including ) the cVdu 
( tonsure ) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
( natural ) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuda and 
upanayana are performed under his own gotra ( by the adoptive 
father) the hf/to/rrt and the other kinds become ( recognised as ) 
sons ( in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called 
( slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can- 
not be ( recognised as ) sons. Having taken one w'ho is five 
years old, one ( the adopter ) should first perform the putreUi 
These verses state four propositions : (1) If all samskaras 

from jatakarma to cuda ( i. e. including it ) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family ; (3) if a hoy’s cTiid and other later ceremonies are per- 
formed in the family of adoption he is fully an adopted son ; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all ; (4) a 
boy whose cuda has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti’-®^ 
w first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere, 
raony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( qauija ) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C. ( p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upanainina and that a 
sudra hoy can be adopted till his marriage. Tlie Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukha 

1283, About the the p. 132 says gnsnfmBT- 

**'**<«£ t 

Sflfxfip?: vtvv V3rrraw??rit%: i ags u g^t m i jistt aa uf 

I ». The p 173 contains the words jutb-JM 

Vide 3n*v. an. n. lo ‘ gCt. » 

1284. vttoRh vi aw"^<ui i! t 33 * ^ muait- 

HRUt. *V. u. p. 114. When Nilakantba says that the three verses ol 
the Kalikapurana refer to the adoption of an asagotra boy, that is not his 
real opinion ; he only concedes that that passage may, if at all, refei 
tothea^ption ot an asagotra boy, ijtf ^ 

1 qw. p. 36. 
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and Sam. K both hold that even a boy not of the same, gotra 
may be taken in adoption after upanayana or after marriage 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a son. 
In Bengal, Benares and Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanaymia. The same rule holds good 
in Madras ; but there it is further held that if the boy to be 
adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter, the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Bombay a 
person may be adopted at any age, even after marriage and 
even after he has had children and he may be even older than 
the^ adopter. In the whole of India, a sudra may be adopted 

only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among tudras^^*®. 


1285. Vide Gauga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 ( at p. 306 the transla- 
tions of the Kalikapurana verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are quoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be eaUemely 
donbtful ) : Raja Mukund v, Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 ( where tht 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted ), in which it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuds 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar v. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p, 844 
(where the passage as to five years was held not binding), vide Sura&irZir 
Devi V, Sudhirkuinar AIR ( 1944 ] Cal. 265. 

1286. Viraragava V. Ramalinga 9 Mad. 148 (F. B. )for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagoira after upanayanya and Pichavayyan v. 
Subbayyan 13 Mad, 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption. 

- ' 1287. Vide Dharma v. Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though Nilakantba's explanation that the Kalikapurana verses refer to 
an asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own ) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brahmana was upheld ; Kalgavda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where tha 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family ; Balabai v. Jiahadu AS Bom. 387 (where the adopted man 
was older than the adopter ). 

1288, Lingayya v. Chengalammal 48 Mad. 407 where it was held 
that even a sudra cannot be adopted after his marriage, ( which decision 
follows the D. C. ) 
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Saunaka required that the boy to be adopted 'must be 
puiraccMujavaha''^^ (one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec- 
tion of the aurasa son). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. C. ( p. 21 ) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro- 
created by the adopter himself by myoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is : A brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
or a sagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of a 
brother or a sapinda or a sagotra ( according to the rules of 
niyoga ) ; but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother’s sister. There- 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though niyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
of the long obsolete practice of to find out who could 

or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the D, 0. explained 
In his notes the word ‘ niyogadin^ ’ as * by such an appointment 
or marriage and the like’. Vide Stake's Hindu Law Texts 
p. 590 ( Dattakamimaifasa, sec. V. placUum 16 note ). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga’. 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
as understood by them ( vide 26 I. A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance of Sanskrit among judges ) seized upon this explana- 
tion and evolved the curious rule that no one could be adopted 
whose mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
state ( L 0 . the relationship has reference to a time prior to 


1289. aw 

i h i wtgiw. 

•msaiAIti I faxTss saur* 

wvnrmn i ... am awWfv ^ i aar a* ' < Ta<a 

aiWSlt aira ^ anq • «pa. iff. pp. 144-145 and p. 147. The words 
^a^Btat — aha^ occur in also (p. 21 ). The half verse sflanS 

... ns3aaia(.is almost like snf^l 105. 3. 


1290. For the rules o( niyoga vide H. of Db. vol. 11. pp. 599-001. 
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marriage ). This is still the law in all Presidencies except 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place' 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka^^’^ and Sakala, that ' 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter’s son, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Court holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
( vide Ratncliandra v. Gopal 32 Bom. 619, Walbai v. Ueerhai 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Ramkrishna v. Chimnaji 15 Bom. L. B. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid ). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his owm 
half-brother ( vide Gajanan v. Kashinath 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
husband’s son-in-law ( vide Sitabai v. Parvatibai 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitaniinaya or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya ( of Sahkarabhatta, father of Nllakantha ) and the V. 
Mayhkha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several Mlmaihsa rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Mtnafesftt' v. Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 (F. B.), Bftagwim 
Sinsh V. Bhagwaa Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Sauaaka and Sakala are relied upon. 

1292. tnir ga; i sngi<inf|- 

wiRk giTs ifiwn < ••• mw* 

trtfiiwv w uiawtttis qiifiT- 

fwgu; « gw wug , 

I gw. tfi. pp. 80 and 101. W- P 8; gw- W- P- 6 quotes wiWS’s 
verse. The gw. tfi. elsewhere ( p. 98 ) and the w- P> 238 read ggieif 
gs: and the w. p 176 reads er ^g.wt Wn^gW^.’ 

while the (p. 105) and the p. HO read g)i%^ 

W q. by the gw. rft. P- 146 reads ‘ Wlgietn^si^ W(1«U 

gu; wrwg i > 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukba p. Ill and notes pp. 173-179 

in my edition of the V. Mayukha for explanation. The Dvaitanirnaya 
(P..105) concludes: fN wigroTT^T^^ ^?smrnif5pi^ inwrflr% ilr^i 
aUT wfh Wisft. » The V. Mayukha p. Ill follows 

the Dvaitanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its explana- 
tipn: ‘ %rr wag tafstw^ aiawreh ^ retwi w ^ ag l in Gopal v. Hanmant 
3 Bom. 273 at p. 280 it was held that Nilakantha also interdicted the 
adpption of the daughter's son and of the other two by the regenerate 
c&ssesi ' It is submitted that this view as to the position of the V, 
Mayukha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daughter’s son, a sisters’s son or a mother’s sister’s son and 
that a sudra must adopt one of these if available in preference 
to any one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter- 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapandita in 
preference to Hilakaptha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda- 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
Popular sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s son 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against them, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or his son or one’s owm daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
Bon“’* on the ground of custom by Desastha smarta brahmanas 
in the Dharwar District { vide Sundrabca «. Hanrmnt 56 Bom. 
298 ), by Telugu brahmanas ( Visw<mmdam v. Somasundwa 
43 Mad. 876 ), Sudras can adopt a daughter's or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India. The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt /ter brother’s son. The 
D, M. Ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
( and not to herself ) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D M. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun Local customs’ 


1294 It may be acted that the question ol the adoption ol the daugh- 
ter’s son cropped up even in the times of the Pesbwas. In ' Selections from 
Pesbiva's Records ' vol. 4J No. 146 pp. 116-117 the opinion of RamSstrl, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa's court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter's son from the Ratnagiri District The Prthvlraja Rasau states 
that the famous Chohan hero Pithviraja had been adopted by his maternal 
grand-father AnahgapaU of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
historians say that this is imaginary ( vide ' History of Medieval India' by 
Prof, l^wari Prasad p. 9ii.). 

' 1295. f^p^i t urPlSw: i yfii i 

pp. 56-37. Vide Bai Nani v. Chunilal 22 Bom. 973, Puttulal v. 
Parhati 42 I, A, p 155, where after admitting that the Dattakamimamsa 
is embedded in law, the P. C. say that caution is required in accepting the 
glotses of Nanda Pandita where they deviate from or add to the smrtis 
it-'isi). 
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notes that in that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s son 
may be adopted ( p. 14 para 56 ). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among 
Madras is invalid. Vide Apya v. RamakJca I L. B. ( 1941 ) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkangavda v. Shivappa A, L R. fl944) Bom. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dmjamtt- 
syayava. A dultaJn is of two kinds Jcevcda ( simple or 
ordinary ) and ( the son of two fathers). When 

a<man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree- 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father ( Janaka or janaka-pitr ) and of the adoptive father 
(jmlaka), the son so given is called dvydmusydya'oa. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyamuwjdyaifa an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another 
A dvyamusySyana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvyamusyayana was employed in some of 


1396. 314 w i&RU! 1331 mr ^ anw i 
i p. 114. The w. (pp. 61,66) 

employs the word for Vide Laxmtpatirao v. Venbatesh 

41 Bom. 315, Huchrao v. Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277. It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit, employs the words dvyamusyayana and ksetraja 
as synonyms. Nar. (dayabhaga 23) appears to use it in the same sense. 

In this verse Nat. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana, but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb ' dvih ' meaning ' twice . The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of * dvi * ( two ) and * amusyayana { issue 
of this man, issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 7 ( atnf' v STHf stigavRuirv aiionrr ) 

and in the Atharvaveda IV, 16 9, X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
' amusyayana amusyah putra '. In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have 
VURV where Mat^atta explains : atgsviv airgrtnvur IfitT- 

Similar words occur in the Bharadvaja gr. II. 19. Katyayana has vartika 2 
‘ 3ng»Vl-ipiTISini5i% >ira ' f4(4ii^ ’t^ ’ on pin. VI. 3. 21. 'Amusyayana' is 
formed from ‘ amusya ' ( of this or that man ) in the sense of ' apatyo ’ acc 
to Panini IV. 1. 99 [uadadibhyai phak). In the As'v. Sr. S. (Uttaraatka 
6. 13 ) the word ' dvipravacana ’ is employed for dvyamusyay^a^ STO V 
tt8 fSsRIWnt > on which Narayana explains, 

sif 

1297. Vide Laxmipatirao v. Venkatesh 41 Bom, 315 and Huchrao v, 
Bhimarao 42 Bom, 277, 
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the Bmrtis as applicable to all such sons as the dattaka,krlta*^^. 
The V. Mayukha quotes a prose passage from Kstyayana 
(which is attributed to Paitblnasi in D. 0.) and the 
V. Mayukha, D. M. and D. C. all quote a verse ( which is 
ascribed to Pravaradbyaya by the first and to Parijata by the 
D.' M. ) that supports this. The D. M. and D. C. both quote 
two Butras of Satyasadha and Sahara’s gloss ( bha^ya ) thereon 
in which the ksetrcja is called 7ulya doyamusyayaoa and 
the dattaka and others are called miilya dvyamusyayana. Yaj. 
IL 127 and Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 21 provide that a ksetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called mtya 
dvyamusyayana ( because he is always the son of two fathers ). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvyamusyayana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his saihskaras up 
to ccuda were performed in his natural family and the sathskSra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the' 
samskiiras from jatakarma were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and *the bought’ were styled avitya 
dvyamusyayanas ( who were not in all cases dvyamusyayanas )• 
The D. M. states this twofold division of dvyamusyayanas 
amd employs the words nilyavat or nitya and anityamt or anitya 


1298. v’g-aiu 5Wr^®VTVWi 

?fe SwtH«vniwigvai*v p. 115 ; w. p. ^6 

ascribes this to and reads ; atu n%Wl«foi 

fwigaviv®!! <j swigv'inf'TOf ^ ^g^rraafitr- 

I »fra5^cvggtf! t q. from rrnnvnr by tq. 

P..118. 

1299. fgraur awfgwrivwr gwrgtviwitw • 

ws SWrgsvivwi *ri*t ^ qw wmnqwT! i 

«i^fqawi5«vivtiuf5 ^ ^41: sj'aiRilvir i 

dW i saqumw qq • qntnsi^i^ qt%|' »nq- 

trev i ‘isnviet 

*rNa^ 

g gwns»vpt" mq > i gw. dt-- 

pp. 188-89; vide gw. W- P> 44 for the ^ of wivigig. 
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to denote the two varieties and restricts the former oniy^ to a 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksetraja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvySrausyayana is also now obsolete.^*® It is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
( kevala ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved ( when it will be a dvyamusyayana 
.adoption ). 

When a man is adopted in the dvyamusySyana form, his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand- 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvyamusyayana eon died 
before the adoptive father. 

Geremonies of Adoption . — The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite { in 
some cases ) is the homa called daltahoma^ which as described 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the daltahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver ctr 
taker is a widow or a Sudra or is ill &c. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although Hailta and Yama 
stated that woman had the upanayana performed on them and 
could study the Veda (H. Db, vol. II pp. 293-295 ), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including doffa/iom). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow could not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayu- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a sudra can get the dattahoina performed through a 
brahmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage in 
homa, may employ a brahmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in the 


1300. Vide Basappa v. Curlittgawa 57 Bom. 74, 77, where the two 
hinds of dvyamusyayanas are mentioned and it is stated that the anitya 
dvyaffiusyayana is now obsolete. 

1300 Vide Ganpatrao v. Balkrishna I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 340. 

1301. tRRt^ iWfSttJ flr^ i furotHiiwifliw- 

vvTOiHik sr <?ti% I ’ft. p. 161. 

' 1302, Vide Appendix. 
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position of women), and note 1262 above and V. Mayukha 
-qaoted below. It has been held that the datlahorm is 
_not^^ necessary among twice-born classes if the boy to be 
-adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
Jolly ( in T. L. L. p. 160 ) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
to a text of Yama from the Sarasvativilasa to the effect that homa 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. From Colebrooke’s Digest 
V, 4 COLZXIU it appears that Jagannatha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop- 
tion of a sagotra sapipda boy can be validly effected with the 
mere assent of the giver and adopter without Vedic ceremonies. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on thispoint, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no hoim is necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud, g^ sesasutra IL 6. 
4-9 ( which is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittirlyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Sam. K. p. 177 and the Dharma- 
sindhu p. 161 ) is as follows: When about to take ( in adoption) 
the adopter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an Scary a ( officiat- 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kuia 
grass, fuel sticks of palasa ( Butea Frondosa ). Then in the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to brahmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He ( the adopter ) makes ( the brahmanas ) pronounce 
the benedictions ‘ May the day be auspicious I May you fare 
well ! May there be prosperity ! ’ and performs the acts ( usual 
inallhomas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Pranita water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 209-212 for 
the procedure common to all homas. Then he goes into the 


1303. ffli 

^ i ... rarrr i 

TTWHWI:— Sliwni ' p- 1^2 ( text ). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 

pp. 594-595 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and sudras alike. 

1304. Vide Valubai v. Govmd 24 Bom. 218, Bal Gangatthar v. 
Shrinivas 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.), Gwindayyar v. Dorasami 11 Mad. 5 
(F.B.) ; Kuihuvayyangar v. 'Thiruvangadammal I.L.R. (1942) Mad. p, 682. 

I iangila 

: gigu^* 

wihc- 

wP»"i tra ^ i in p. iss. 
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presence of the giver and begs of him ‘ give me your son The 
other one (the giver) says ‘I give*. He (adc^ter) then takef 
hold of the boy with the words ‘I accept thee for the continuity 
( of my family ) Then he decks (the boy ) with the pieces of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire ; he offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra ‘ yastvS 
hrda ’ ( Bg. V. 4. 10 or Tai. S, L 4. 46. 1 ) as a puronuuakyS 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai tvam 
Bukrte ’ ( Bg. V. 4. 11, Tai. S. I. 4. 46. 1 ) as a ySjyS ( prayer of 
worship or offering ), Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis^*’® he performs the acts from the offe- 
ring to Agni Svistakrt down to the giving of the cow and pre- 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as daksipa (fee) to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings ( with which the boy was 
decked ). 

The procedure laid down by ^unaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different ( though there is 
a good deal common to both ) and is meant for the students of the 
Bgveda (acG..to Sam. K. p. 175 ). A few salient points may be 
noted. The adopter should fast the previous day, he should 
offer madhuparka to the officiating priest, should perform all 
the details from the placing of fuel sticks on the fire up to the 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of kusa grass. 
The giver recites (when begged) the five verses beginning with 
•ye yajnena’ (Bg. X. 62. 1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
both hands while repeating the mantra ‘devasya tvft’ (Asv. gr 
I 20. 4), mutters the rk ‘ angad-ahgad ’ ( quoted above on p. 641 
n, 1202) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers boiled 
rice with Bg. V. 4. 10, X. 85. 38, X. 85. 41-46. A much more 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V. Mayukha (pp. 120-122 
text) and the Dharmasindhu (IH purvardha pp. 160-161), 

The results of adoption — Adoption has the effect of trans- 
ferring the adopted person from his natural family into the 
adoptive family. Adoption confers upon the adopted person the 
same rights and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 

1305. For tbe meaning of Puronuvakyi and Yajya, vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 1060 n. 2372 and pp. 1058-39 respectively. For tbe offering to 
Agni Svistakrt vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 208 and appendix p, 1237 a. 481. 

1306. The vyahrtis are tbe mystic syllables bhiili, bkuvah and so<s4 
The offerings will be accompanied with these syllables as follows : ' am bbuh 
svaba ' om bhuvah svaba 'om svah sraha'. ‘om bbur bhavah svah svih*'. 
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of'.ihe'body (auraaa) except in a few well defined caBOB. The 
■hasic text on this point is that of Manu^^ IX. 142 which may 
be literally rendered as follows : ‘ The son given should not take 
the gotra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pinda (the cake of boiled rice ofifered to deceased ancestors in 
siSddhas ) follows the gotra and the wealth ( I. e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
fhesmd/ia (obsequial rites) ceases (so far as that son is concerned)’. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that thig 
verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father's and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and traddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the family in which he is born, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it’. There Is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was accepted by 
the Privy Council^**’®. Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307, 

II The Mit. oa Yaj. II. 132 and V. Mayukha p. 113 

read ‘ sr cftWW! gu;'. But this reading makes no change whatever in the 
meaning, since in ancient sutras and smrtis, the roots 'bhaj' and ‘hr' and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra-bhajah and riktba-bhajah cited 
above (on p. 630 ) from Baud. Dh. S. II. 2 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words ‘ rikthain bhajeran ' (in Gaut. 28. 19) and 'riktbabhak' (in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vas. 17. 84 (tayoralabhe raja haret), Yaj. II, 132 (btvS^USqtelqi) and 
II. 138 ( ), 15. 40 ( W )• Even 

' apabaret ' which ordinarily means ' should steal or take away ' is used by 
Yaj. II. 138 only in the sense of ’should take or claim '. Manu (IX. 133 
and 134} employs the words 'haret' and 'adadyat' in the same sense. 
Vide also ( in Manu IX. 155 } and 1^2 ). Therefore 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v. Coviitd 40 Bom. 429 and in Bai 
ICesarba V. Shivsangji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 (at pp. 1340-41 ) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on ' haret ’ and ' bhajet ' and the several trans- 
lations of these words by Golapchandra Sarkar and others, 

1308. Vide Vma Shunker Moitro v. Kali Koitiul 6 Cal. 256 (P. B. ) 
at p. 260, 'Vide Kali Komul v. Vma Shunkur L, R. 10 I. A. 138, 149 for 
the acceptance by the F. C. 
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say that ‘ an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption * But then the P. .0. felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered Idle 
warning*^® that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions ' civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family’ are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘new birth’.’* We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The Y. Mayukha explains Manu IX. 
i42 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words goira^ 
riktha, piv4a and amdhd are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the piuda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle ( in the family of 
birth ). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes the Sm. 0, ( II. 289 ) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the giver. The D. C. ( pp. 23-24 ) states the same preposi- 
tion, without naming the Sm. 0. The learned Judges who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works other 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 


1309. Per Sir Asutosb Mukerji J. in Birbhadru v. Kalpataru 1 C, L, 
1. 388 at p. 400 ( where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the original for this),. . 


1310, Vide Raghuraj Chandra v, Subhadra L. R. 55 1. A. 139, 148 
followed in Martand-v. Narayan 1. L. R. 1939 Bom. 586 (F B }. 

1311. ^ ^ w uvra > 

I iw. jfl. pp. 163-164. The words gwtvnng ■■■ ftflWW 


occur in the H. P- 289, 

1312. a*ti ug: » jfivtRvd ••• 
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to whether even the cessation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading Dharmasastra works as they thought. 
The Sarasvativil&sa (p. 394) quotes a text of Visnu ^^>3 that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Menu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death, Eudraskanda on 
Khadira gr. HI. 5. 16 says the same. Eamalakara, the author 
of the Nirnayasindhu^^^^ and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX. 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away ) and quotes Xatyayana and Laugaksi cited in the 
Pravaramanjarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu^'® 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
npanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in drsddha and other rites ; but when all the cere- 
monies including the oud£ are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra ( viz. that of 
the adopter ). 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX. 142) is that 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the sraddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. vawf— 

w. R p. 39* ; fvrasftR 
vt ar^r; I on wiRvwi HI- 5. 16. 

1314. 55JW»n% IR|K! I 

ew % ipinfi'ra ... a-<ii i *t «v i vwi — rft; Rwl: imijpWTSif 

' sm vW avR wnriwvni v gwwnfid 

fdivngevntfin R. i%, ill wrad p. 389. The passage quoted occurs on 
p. 146 of the ifft WwO . This passage Is quoted in the «v. ST. P. 113 slso. 
Vide note 1298 above for a portion of it. The R.sr. folio 127 says 'iftwRva... 

tuR R i i v vrsbwtR Rvubtv; wrrw ' aj% 

1 3f« ^ ... t 

1313, . qwrHdiqwqvn!vifi(Rv«mi# nnsnrdlvrt eRift vr 

« h n gvt wiv; vnv: i uiavisi vm- 

Wd* W i III p. 161, 
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of the giver are to perform the SrSddhas for the father and to 
succeed to the familf wealth. But this verse has been twisted- 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose- 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A's death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co*parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X. Suppose B has a' 
daughter C born to him before his adoption to X. Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
•result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter C takes the estate 
( which had already vested absolutely in B ) as if he was dead 
in the family of A, The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B's^^^ adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-parcener in the family of A and his daughter C would take 
the estate of B as if he were then dead ( though he is actually 
living ). The result of these decisions is that the verse of Manu 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not been 
accepted by the Madras and Chloutta High Courts, which 
h(dd that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci- 
sions^ which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Dattatraya V. Covind WTiom. ^2^ (where Manu IX. 14S. 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Alanikbai v, Gokalia$ 
49 Bom. 520. 

1317. Vide Venkata Nafastmha V, Rangayya 29 Mad 437 ; Bekari 
Lai V. Kailas Chvnder 1 C. W. N. 121 ; Shyaiiia Charon u. Sricharati 
56 Cal. 1135, 

1318. Vide ilahableshwar V. Sttbramanya 47 Bom, 542. In Manik- 
bat V. Cokuldas 49 Bom. 520 (at p. 525 ) both the cases viz. 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely 
difficnlt to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copar- 
cener is not divested of the estate already -taken by him at a partition 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Mann IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co>parcener also cannot be divested by bis subsequent adop- 
tion, because at the adoption it had ceased to be the estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co-parcener dies his rights- 
lapse to the other co-parceners and because the root cause of being entitled 
to partition and taking as surviving coparcener is the same viz the birth; 
right of a'.soa under the Mitaksara, 
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cited above, when it held that where a father and his four sons 
partitioned ancestral family property &nd one of the sons was 
sabdCduently given in adoption into another family, the son 
go adopted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the property already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first decision 
in 40 Bora. 429 and observes : ‘ the verse of Manu refers not 

only to the riktha of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quite clear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
the son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa- 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.’ In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not cease for all purposes at 
all. Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mlmarhsa evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci- 
sions that verse lays down two rules ( vidhis ), viz. fl) a person 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption ; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family before adoption 
These are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
mimainsa is that one and the same sentence*^ should not be 
construed as laying down two rules ( vidUs) applicable to diffe- 
rent sets of circumstances. To so construe a text is to be guilty 


1319. Vide Bat Kesarba v. Shivsangji 34 Bom, L. R 1332 which 
accepts ‘ na baret ' as meaaiag ‘ ahall not take and quotes on pp 1341-42 
theD. M., D. C. and V. Mayukba on this verse. The P, C. decision in 
Raghu Raj Chandra v. Subhadra Z,. R, 53 I A. 139 does not approve of 
4b Bom. 429 as regards the exact point of decision viz. the forfeiture ot 
property alr^dy vested before adoption. 

1320. 74R! I Ml oa-%^ IX;'2; 20. . 
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of the fault of vHkyabheda (splitting up of a sentence so- as. to 
yield two distinct rules). The V. Mayukha construed Man? 
IX 'JL42 so as to indicate oply one sense and avoid the fault of 
vakijdbheda on the analogy of two examples discussed in the 
POrvamlmamsa^^^ works, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which Nila- 
kantha strives hard would be committed. There is another 
mimamsa rule^®^ which will be violated by the Bombay Hig h 
Court’s interpretation of Manu IX. 142 vis. when an already 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoption or the 
adopted son which is an accomplished entity also mentions 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharana); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharana which had already taken 
place long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. K, (p. 182 ) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (HI. p. -161‘) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


1321. vuT wwgw: wr vi— 

P. 115. Vide my notes to V. M. 
pp. 189-191 for explanations J<ii. (Ill 7, 13-14) deals witli the 2nd example 

y 

The bhasya of Sahara and the lantiavaitika explain bow there will be 
vakyabheda if the sentence (ardham <jLc ) is literally construed. 

1322. Ufi 0“ '*■ ‘*0' P : 

5PIV on ll. IX. 1. 9 p. 1632 ; u? Uji *rs4r fwvt 

on IV. 1 18 p. 1207. This is called ujr- 
>0 ibe nT«(VTf$vr on III 4. 24 and II. 1. 12 and it has 
been employed elsewhere by the (p- HI text). very frequently 

employs this maxim , vide e. g on %. II. 1. 4. 

I III p. »!• - : • 
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vrith a girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees. Thus if 
there is no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already taken before adoption there shouli 
be a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation ae 
to riktha should not be restricted to the future. As regard.^ 
sapinda relationship there is some confiiot among the digests 
The D. states that the dvyamu^yayam has to observe 

the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
degrees in the families of the natural father and of the adopt! vi' 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapinda relr- 
tionship based upon the presentation of rice balls in the adoptiv r 
father's family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in common with the adop- 
tive father ) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of - the same body for seven generations. The 
Uirnayasindhu ( IIL pp. 290-291 ) sets out the various conflicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that the sapinda relation- 
ship must be looked to in marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family ( in the latter it 
being based on the offering of balls of rice). According to thi 
V. Mayukha (p. 119) the simple adopted son has sapinda rela- 
tionship in the adoptive father’s family for seven generations 
and in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems to hold that 'there is no sapinda relationship in the 
natural family ( owing to Manu IX. 142 ). The D. C, ( pp. 61- 
66 ) appears to hold that the dvySmusyayana has to observe 
sapinda relationship ( as stated in the D. M. ), while as to the' 
simple dattaka there is sapinda relationship only in the adop- 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated by Manu IX. 
142 ). The Dharmasindhu ( in p. 161 ) states that sapindu 
relationship depends in its degrees on the question whether th-'' 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural family or be- 
fore upanayana or whether all saihsk^as from jalakarrm ar 
performed in the adoptive family. 


1324. mm- 
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The Bombay High Court has held that the adopted son 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural family, 
that to that extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to hare been born in his natural family and that the sapinda 
relationship is recognized in both tlie families for the purpose 
of prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir. S., the Dharmasindhu'** and the D. C. pp. 48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the sraddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir. S. and the Sam. ^*27 g; 

( pp. 185-186 ) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vice versa ; but the D. M. and D. G. ( p. 68 ) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given In adoption ( which is possi- 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop- 
tion) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which hie father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has bean held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that he 
cannot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family ), the saihskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
BO far that he cannot marry a girl having the same gotra as his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 


1325. Vide Bai Kesarba v. Shivsangji 34 Bom, L, R. 1332 at p. 1352 
and Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 at p. 81. 

1326. W I 

'W I in grwTi4 p. 371. 

1327. ^ 

< ••• 1 #. 

ni uwrni p. 524 ; 1 

gwvlRniNriiifit « w. p- 68. 

1328. Vide Mariattd v. I. L, R, (1939) Bom. 586 (F, B, ). 
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and. connected matters and not complete as stated or assumed in 
some decided cases. 

The adopted son is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as fully as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father's brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela- 
tions'^, viz. her father and brother. Conversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is tefken 
in adoption an aurasa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the smrtis 
and the digests about the share of the adopted eon when an 
aurasa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
share The Dayabhaga (X 13 p. 148 ) and V. C. p. 150 quote 
a verse of Kutyayana'^ that when an aurasa son is born, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It has been held in Bengal that in these 
circumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
father’s estate. In Benares and among Jains'*^' the adopted 
son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets'®^ ^th. In Bombay it'®* has been held that the 
adopted son takes not |th of the whole estate, but jth of the 
share of the aurasa son i. e. fth (the aurasa eon taking Itbs). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among sudras.'*** But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

1329. uwwB t arn HRii ^ mm 

jft. p. 198 ; g qw mg: 

m. P- ^l- vide Dattatraya v. Gangabai 46 Bom. 
641 for the proposition that an adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother’s ancestors. 

1330. I 4mwf 

mPrm n q- by ^mq X. 13. p. 148, R f^. p. 150, p. so. 

Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331. Vide Rubhab v. Chttnilal 16 Bom. 347 (holding that among 
Jains an adopted son is entiUed to ^th of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is snbseqaently born). 

1332. m sBirntmi! i 

mu u^vmgi; qaufgr gmm i qi. ft. p. 393. 

1333. Vide Ciriappa v, Nlngappa 17 Bom, 100 (where the texts are 
exhaustively reviewed by Telang J), Bala Krishnayya v. Venkata 43 Mad. 
398, 402 (where Kat., Vas. and Baud, are referred to). 

1334. Vide Tukarain v. Ramchandra 49 Bom. 672 (held that among 
s'udras an adopted son takes one fourth of the natural born son’s share). 
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Dattakacandrika (p. 98)^^ that the adopted son and the subse- 
quently born aurasa eon of a tudra share equally. If the estate 
is impartible property, or an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni- 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate. If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son, 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the' 
natural born son of the other brother, since the rule of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka eons of the 
same man. 


1335. am 7»ir3n^ i vital 

II fmft qwq atsiHiav? i qw. m- p. £>8. 

1336. Vide Asita v Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901 ; Perrazu v. Subba^ 
rayudu L. R. 48 I. A. 280 (equal share among sudras). 

1337. Vide Sahebgouda v. Shiddangouda I. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(F, B.). Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagittdas v. Baehoo L. R. 43 I, A, 56 where a passage of 

the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows; g q i q re - 

qigqf?!! i^siva 3 avrit watalqi ffil tqvquf i aam 
^rsiftmrta^ ^iftgqJvqhi^ wig i gw. m pp. 89-90. 

1338a. It appears to me that the V. Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Saunaka and others, 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore be must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has. 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upanayana, or at all events after his 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
England by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Geo V. chap. 29) the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalities. 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become major according to 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid. An agreement or a transfer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor according to that Act is 
held to be absolutely null and void. There is no reasou why an adoption 
by a widow of 15 or 16 should be upheld when that adoption divests her of 
all (or now half of) the property of fbe husband held by her, .. 
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It has been stated above that iW,ya is either aprcUibandha or 
sapralihandha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of daya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
secondary ( viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete ), then his property devolves in a certain 
order. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 ( by Act XVIII of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue ( from whom also he is 
separate ) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson ( son of a predeceased son ) and great- 
grandson ( son of a predeceased son's predeceased son ) will 
together take his separate property per stirpes. From Manu IX. 
137 ( which is the same as Vas. 17*5 and Visnu Dh. 8. 15. 46 ) and 
186 and Yaj. 1 78 it follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mitaksara as stated above, son, grandson and great-grandson take 
by birth an interest oven in property acquired by a man him- 
Belf,but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one or more out of a man’s sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
are separate from him then on his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per stirpes to his estate.^ 

This view is at least as old as the Baud.**® Dh. S. 1. 5. 113- 
115 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself. 


1339. Vide Gangadhar v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 556, Marudayi v. Dorai- 
*«»»» 30 Mad. 348. In Ramappa v. Sithammal Z Mad. 182 (F. B.) a 
separated son vras preferred as an beir to the widow of the deceased. 

mif I q. 1.5.113-115, The 
(XI. 4, 5, 37} and p. 189 quote VT-, and <rr-, wad * 

641*51 WuY twfir » and and explain at length. 



ill ] Succesftion to male dying aonlesa 

of his full brothers and of his son, grandson and great-grandx 
son from a savarna wife as one group called avibhahtardaya 
sapipdas and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to bis sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue ( i. e. without son, grandson or great-grandson ) tha 
basic texts are two verses of Yajnavalkya^^^ (H. 135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughtera and ( the daughter’s son ), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandhu (cognatio relation), a pupil, a fellow student — on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead ( lit. who 
has gone to heaven ) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Visnu Dh. S. ( 17. 4-15 ) is almost to 
the same effect. The word ‘ aputrasya ’ in Yaj. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson ( at the time 
of death ) by V. 0., Raghunandana and Mitramisra^^*^ The 
Mit. explains the words ‘ to all varnas ' as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anulotm or pratiloma unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the Dayabhaga. 

Among the heirs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries. The passage of the Tal S. 
VI. 5. 8. % speaking of women as ‘ adayadih ' has already 


1341. qijfi fmrQ amwur i nhrsrT 

wrftois i> ^f^r; * vi. 

II. 13S-136. The first is also rfggrOs C4-65. Translations of these verses 
are cited In many cases ; vide, for example, Lallubhai v. Mankorebai 
2 Bom. 388, 416. 


Rw g g w wiQ i 
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p. 503. 
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bfien (juoted (on p.60€). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, as will be shown later on. The Ap. Db. S. II. 6. 14. a 
states generally that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions ( in 11 6. 14. 4 ) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Vas. mentions 
no woman as heir. Qaut. 28. 19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by his sapipdas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (i. e. according to Haradatta, 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively ). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 ( the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it ), IX 217 ( the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man).^ahkha (q.by the M It., 
IMlyabhaga XL 1. 15 ) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife.’^\Deva]a (q. by the Dayabhaga 
XI. 1. 17-18 and V. R. p. 593 ) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a ship-wreck ( Act "VI ). Yaj. and Visnu among smrti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and support^ is 


1343 , V! JlJVraW: l sni- U. H. n. e. 14 . 2 ; fqosjfigfi?- 

U«imiT 4 T < W <<I4<I • nl. 28. 19 on which say: ‘ g 

i vfr T T n>«g r q4~ i i - 

wrerrdrv w on arpr. ii. 6. i4. 2 he gives iho 

viewof 

xJwvnil’ ’. 

1344. WvfsWT ^ tT I 

Wlf Ui l>y i*WT. on Bt. n. 133 and stiwij; p. 741). ^«n*r XI. 1, IS p. 134 
ascribes this text to and xps and adds 4t< l T^tRi«<i4i< l tf ~ 

after indf. also ascribes it (p. 744) to and 

The Mit, explains that it applies to re-noited brothers. 
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opinion with reasons. He says ‘ In the Veda and in the 
doctrines of the smrtis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the husband, equally sharing the conseqo? 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the pr(q)erty, while 
half the body ( of the deceased ) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives -may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his share. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fires 
( i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedic fires, if he be an 
A^nihotrin); but when the husband, dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste ) Even when Yaj. proclaim- 
ed the paramount right of successiDn in the case nf widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view. Nar. ( dayabhaga, 35-26 ) provides 
that if among several brothers one .who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except- 
ing strldhana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise ( i. e. unfaithful ) they may cut off the allowance ’. 
Nar. ( dayabhaga, 56-51 ) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakulgas, bandhiis, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. Vyasa*** 

( quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28*19 and by Sm. C. II. p. 281 ) 
holds that a wife may thke the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 papas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srlkara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


^^1345. w aNiTwnt w i snvi govr- 

M cr^sifiRuf) « 

sgei ^ i 'rirtaai erft wwitR: n q.by 

siiRnR pp- 740-41. qnrmv XI i pp. 149-150. on ngix. 187, 

PP 290-91 (ascribes :he liM lo wauqfil). The f^. reads Ihe 
third verse as The §r. d. VI. 1. 8. 5 reads ‘ anrf 

vide H. of Db, \ol. II. p. 418 n 1015 for passages 
from the Veda and Mahabharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 556-57 for husband and wife enjoying the fruits of their 
actions together, and p. 558 for wife's cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
sacrificial utensils of the husband. Both 21. 15 and X. 26 say 

‘qersvS ’HEV nfivf «>. 

II *VTW q- by on ift. 28, 19, W|q. fSr. p. 450, P- 72. The 
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the property is small, but only maintenanoe If the property Is 
large and refutes it by saying that it is opposed to the spirit of 
Y&j. 'Who allows a share to the wife and the mother even along 
with sons when even joint family property is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to the fault of udMvcU^mya on 
the analogy of the MlmaihsS rule stated above on p. 605. 

The same text of Yaj. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leaves inconsiderable wealth. Another view was maintained 

1347. fqogift I ST » ift. 28. 19-20. This is 

explained by VT^«?r as ‘ sft w The fJitn. says 

that this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. she 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga, 

1347a. Jsi. VII. 3. 19-23 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as iollows: The Olturmasyas (seasonal sacrihces) are (our, 
Vaisvadeva, Varnnapragtusa, Sakamedba, Sunasitiya (vide H. of Dh. vot. II, 
pp. 1091-1103 for description). In regard to these the following texts 
occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others : jvt: I 

ffpvt vPlr ^ w ^ > eRJUi fffwir 

I Sjfvra l a 1*^ H > ( They carry 

forward the fire in these two ; therefore they march on tvro ; indeed 
the Varnnapraghasa and Sikamedha are the two thighs of yajilai 
therefore they (are said to) march on two; they fill with earth (the 
uttaravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in Sunisiriya ). Sahara 
reads ' ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

* carrying towards the east fire from the Giirbapatya fire to the AbavanTya. ' 
There is pranayana in the Dar&purnamasa which is simple ( and without 
details) and there is also pranayana in Agnistoma which is full of details 
(and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh.' vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description ) is not required in Dar^puruamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications {vikrti) of the Dar»purna- 
misa, so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words * dvayoh pranayanti ' lay down a vidhi and the words 
' tasmad ... sakamedbasca ' contain an arthavada which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidhi and which only eulogizes it. The p'iirva^aksa argues ; 
As catnimasyas are modifications of Darrapurnamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them ; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayoh pranayanti ' must be the pranayana as described in a 
Soma sacrifice. Further the prohibition of an uttaravedi in Vais'vaveda and 
Snnasirlya indicates the same, since a prohibition implies that there was a 
tear that what is prohibited would have otherwise followed and since an 

.( Cot$fiHued on the next page) . 
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( Continued from the last page ] 

uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in ' dvayoh pranayanti ’ is of the Somapraqayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikades'in ) replies as follows : — The 
real view is that in dvayoh pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dar»- 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about VaisVadeva and SunasTriya is not 
to be explained as you do ; in the words ‘ upatra vapanti ’ an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences ' na vaisvadeve &c. ' the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vais'vadeva and SunasTriya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple dar^pnrna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd bnt not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would Still be there as follows ; as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas), there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is ‘ tulyabaia<virodhe vikalpah') and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya, 
the same sentence viz. * upatra vapanti ' being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th, 

The proper siddhanta view is as follows : Though the words ’ dvayoh 
pranayanti ' are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as to refer to 
only two (viz. 2ud and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom- 
mendatory passage that follovrs ( speaking of Varunapragbasa and Sakamedha 
as the thighs of caturmasya yajna). The vidhi and the following artbavada 
form one syntactical whole (ekav«Aya), as laid down by Jai. I. 2. 7. The 
artbavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if bis 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapragbasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fiire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya fire by the 
adbvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is tbat there is prana- 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres- 
cribed in those two alone and the words ’ there is no uttaravedi in’ Vaisva- 
deva and SunasTriya ’ are a mere anuvada { repetition of what is already 
known ) and not a prohibition, as in the words ‘fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven’. On this interpretation there 
is no (Vidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai, VII. 3. 19-25, 
while Kumarila' makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhanta, which, according to him, is that in ' dvayoh 
pranayanti' there is a special {apnrva) kind of pranayana prescribed, 
pri'krta (of dar»purnamasa type) and sauniika pranayana being the two 
other views which he’ rejects. The SubodhinT on the Mit. very 'lucidly 
explains this discussion and concludes: veiT ’(flsiW’lT 

‘ qrsv: ^iivV. , > ‘ ^ ^ afSRrWwpr 

irfq I. Balambbatti repeats the SubodhinT almost, 

word for word. This nydya occurs in Dayabhaga XI. 5. 16 also, 
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take the estate of her soilless deceased bushaud if she submitted 
to iiiyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28- 19-20, Vas. 17-65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to througli greed of wealth ), and Mami IX- 
146 and 190 ( which call upon the surviving brother to pro- 
create a son on the widow of his brotlier and to hand over tlic 
deceased’s share to that son ). This view is refuted by tlie 
Mit.,*3i8 Sm. C. 11. p. 294, V. P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medliatithi,!^’ generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of aikara, Dharesvara and others due to the conflict 
among srarti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband's 
wealth. Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note that the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow arc 
in conflict, They explain verses like those of Nsr. (dayabhaga 
25-26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


1348. uuT I w i 

msfi II I 3S^5rnfwvi»R^S 

«i i n. p. 294; 

ifd'WI'lff'lWUR^q. I «v. v. p. 495, 

1349. swi irsft^rni?!' 

^TTf*rw 1 ^ tini ii on rrg 

IX. 187. 

1350. uRiftur ^ 

Siv I i^- o“ vx. ii. 135. 

1351. i 

3 Pf«rpT XI. 1. 1 ! vrwrf^ iww i fjfirr. on vt . ii. i33. 

It may, however, be noted that in a small treatise cal ed *g ^4dq i >4»t ' 4i-4 l3 
of which there are three Mss. in the Maharaja's Sarasvati Mahal Library 
atTanjore (Nos. 19003-5 described in vol. XVlII of their new Descriptive 
Catalogue) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and his mother, both take equal shares in the estate. The mainstay of the 
argument is a verse of Kat. quoted in the sq. ‘ VSSUhfi SVatJ.- 

^ TUT I XT ^3 ■Rvg > from which the conclusion 

tdrawn is ‘ *?Tg.*4g<uq^y^qj(ui tvqrvi: trf^BTvf ^ WTVt 

qwqx *nvTf«iT % 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

P(dni means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from * pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
* being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri- 
fice ’ ( Panini IV. 1. 33 ). The Sm. C. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a dasi and is not a p^ni and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour.**®* 
The Baud. Dh. S. 1. 11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddha- 
Manu**®* says, ‘ The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser- 
vances, may offer pipda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. Kat. ( 926 ) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not bo divested or forfeited by reason of tmcJmtilu subsequent 
to the death of the husband.**®* If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act . (XV of 1856), ^ 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son’ as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352. arvaffirt a vt ^ ^ ^ 

II q. by n. p. 290. V. p. 488; m ^ m 

n vsjfi ftumh i wr ’T ^ ai i 4). u. i. ii. ao. 

This is cited as Mami’s in str. m. p. 397, which quotes a similar verse of 
Yama on p. 398. «r. U. 488 says ^ Ui(lRl<Kin- 

1333, ua: roiar i gwia uRq”® 

^ I q. by fSrar. on ^rr. 11.135. ^ninXI. 1. 7, fif. t. p. S89; 
inft VT q. by the on ii. 13S. 

1354. Vide hlmiram v. Keriy L. R. 7 I. A. 113 ; SeUant t>. Chinna- 
mmal 24 Mad. 441 ; Nehalo v. Kishen 2 All. 150 (F. B.) 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs 

According to the Dayabhaga there being no apratibandht 
ddya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property, and, separate property. 

In the case of sudras, if the owner dies leaving a widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following TSj. II. 134, the Mit. and 
Dayabhaga IX, 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the ottier 
half.«56 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Eaut. HI. 3 was probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of Eat. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Eaut. The Mahabh^ata ( Anusasana 47. 34 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1353. Vide Vit/iH V. Govtnti 22 Bom. 321 (F. B. ) a-nA Uttmgayi v, 
Viramakali 1 2Z6', but Bhola v. Kausilla 53 All. 24 (F. B. ) holds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent uncbastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P, C, ruling in 7 1. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent uncbastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking , to the expressed object of the Hindu IVidow's! Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
conld remarry according to caste custom before the Act, 

1356. Vide Shesgiri v, Gireva 14 Bom. 282 ; Meenakshi v. AppakuUi 

33 Mad. 226 (in this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed). 
Vide i vi. n. 134'; sm mld j i i H fg W t ti|t 

Mlpl5i q? I I a«lt ^ I WtS 3 UU 

I ix. 3i p. 143. 

1357. 315^ # umTi3:«nn3 I 

2 p. 153; 

.Ui«Wiri: I ftpr: I aigSfmPT 47. 24 q. by 

p. 71, f^. p. 152, the XV. V. p. 491, XI.. 1. 60 (latter 

three quote it as from the ). 
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husband’s estate ( by gift, sale &o. ), ( S. B. E. vol. 33 

tp. 377-78 verses 50-51 and 53 ) states ; ‘ when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband’s paternal uncle, gnriis ( elders ), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women ’. Madhava ( Par. M. III. p. 536 ) explains that 
‘ ekcept immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha ( p, 138 ) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Damodardas v. Purmarumdas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not iiiheiited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to N&r. ( q. by V. M. on 
p. 155 ). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
In Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the Mitaksara had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband, In Oadadlmr v. 
CfiwidirMiagabai 17 Bom. 690 ( F. B. ) it was held that under the 
law of the Mitaksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
able property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar i\ Purmamnuhs must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In Sha Chamanlal c. Do'dti Ganesh 
28 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 


1358. vs^in 

iWbrisni: II If. q. by H- P- 291, ft. x. P- 590 (last two), uqHiH 

(folio 99b), uTt. JIT. HI. p. 336, sir. Jl^pp. 137-138. The JTfrr- 

"tiST and sir. JI^[I!I ascribe the last two to nsmifif. The *ayS that the 

verse ifQU'Sl was ascribed to by the but It should be 

disregarded as it is opposed to the verse eif-w quoted in the skfISV 
and others as that of ff. i ‘ gvilfirfihipt qiqiqiaeRwa^w 
Jirrti^ (folio 99b). 
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po^ver to dispose of it by will. Lastly in Pandhannalh v. Gomnd 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mitaksara 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said ( on p. 75 ) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa- 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the reliel 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow- 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter avos but not by will. Kat. (921, 924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow's rights as follows : 
‘ A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullifed) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy ( her husband's property ) till her death ; after her the 
( other ) heirs ( of the husband ) would get it. A wife wlm 
preserves ( the honour of ) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband's property till 
her death ; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
hinsband a w'idow had large irawers of disposition. These rules 

1339. 315WT 5^ flwm I 3:w- 

ntegs: II einvT. q. by qrvvrm Xl. i. 56, ’cffrr?. HI. p. 292 ; ifh urfft 

I fn?HWi q. by n p. ?92, 

p. 138, The D. D. adds, ‘ ara: 'W’il S (8d<«?<V l i^ nT V 
'rng^trifilsBTR'iTit vm smm^fnuvr: 

arBmnrWHfq l » xi. l. 59. The first verse Is 

quoted in lihugwandeen v . Myna Bate 11 Moo. I. A. 487 ai p. 512, 
8 Mad, 290, 292, 5 Pataa 646, 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
to in 8 Mad, 290, 292, P<nirfh<m'Hir//» V. Goomd 32 Bom. 59 (which holds 
that according to the Mit. a HIndn widow cannot malcc a gift even o( the 
movables inherited by her from her husband), 42 Bom. 136, 143, 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
heaven (vide Alt. Dr. 'naputrasya lokostl ' quoted above on p. 054 n. 2239). 
An exception was made in the case of those who observed perpeluil 
fitudenthood ( Sp, Dh. S, I. 1. 4, 29) and Manu extends it to chaste widows 
( V. 159-160 ). Vida Vlsnu Dh. S. 25, 17. 
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have been accepted by mocleni decisions; vide Cullector of 
Musuliixdum i\ CuixUy Vencala 8 Moo. I, A. 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a largo volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena- 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over hero- 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided oases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
' dayada ’ that occurs in Kat. quoted above and in D. B., which 
m^kes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends ( by death, remarriage, surrender &c. ). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs ( the reversioners ) whose estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. the W'ords of 
Eat, and the D. B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how- 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda- 
tions; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 
the Mit.1361 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
dies, the portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does- not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems ( like that of 
the Moslems ) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu l^aw that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en- 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
encouragement. They will produce friction, cause fragmenta- 
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tion of lands, make holdings uneconomic and it is oxtroine.ly 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society nr 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them. Prajapati*®*^ says that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapipdas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above ( p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to daya (adayadlh) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma, But 
the Bav\d. Dh. S. ( S. B. E. voL 14 p. 231 ) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
relics on it and declares that the sa7'nskuras on women ( except 
marriage ) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, as the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and * anrta ’. Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on 6aut, 28. 19, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1 ) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant tf' 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the Binrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the Dayabhagn 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts ( like those of Yaj. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p. 394^^* says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthamdu ( meant for praise ) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to tho.sc 
women that are expressly mentioned / lit. by being seized by 
the horn ). The V. P. says the same, ^parirka ( p. 743 ) hold.s 
that the Vedic passage is merely, an anuoada and excludes 
women only when there is a son. V It should be noted that the 
Par. M. (III. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that the wife of the sacrificer is not entitled to partake of Soma 


q. by II. p. 294, p. 151. 

1363\ vw ifii ’i T5- 

iglfhx. II. p. 294 ; TT® iRuin ... ark- 

^ ‘ ... ^ irg gvW? viw 

ueinrot white 

p. 317 : vgfq iRtnq; ... wfpngi:— gfit 

qi^5>r41T^ p. 743. 
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taken in the Patnlvata cup and th&t ‘ indriya ’ means Soma 
drink.^** But Madhavaoarya in his comment on the Tai. S. 1. 4. 27 
quotes Tai, S. VI. 5. 8, 2 and explains it somewhat differently 
as meaning that women being without strength do not tg-t-g 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the Y. Mayukba do not at all refer to 
the Tai. S. or Baud. Dh. S. in speaking of the rights of womeu 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it. The result of the reliance on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognized as heirs viz. the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s mother and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the smrtis or early commentaries. This 
subject will be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband's 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh. U. pp. 568-589: 
If the wife was guilty of unchastity but repented of her lapse; 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband ( vide 
H. of Dh. II. pp. 571-573 ). As regards the rights of mamten- 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law which is passed over heKet 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the widows in a 
joint Hindu family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
chastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often compelled to go to court. In the ' Selections froid 
Peshwa Daftar ’, vol. 43, there is an order ( letter No. 142 ) of 
•Ramasastrl, the chief justice of the Peshwa’s court, calling 
upon one Bapuji Tarabavekar under threat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments of tlie widow of his elder brother ( that 
had died only seven days after marriage ) and to give her a 
yearly maintenance of Rs. 135. 

Daughters . — Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the deceased owner is alive. The daughter also had to 


1364. Tn w gf^;— awi i Hi ’ i d ... 3«^nn^:— wr 'nrsfhRnrt ueiwqt 

»n. ni. p. 536. This explanation of the qu. HI. is noted by the Wf. q. 
p. 517, which adds that the sentence is only meant to extol the Importance 
of the Patnlvata cup ( of Soma ). The sqq. fSl, p. 459 ha$ almost the game 
words as those of qqr- hi. '' 
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struggle hard for recognition as heir just as the widow had. 
Qaut., Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir. Ap. Dh- 
8. n. 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
(probably with sapindas ). When Manu IX. 130 declares, ‘one’s 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son ; 
how can another person take the wealth ( of the deceased ) when 
she who is the very self ( of the deceased ) lives it appears 
from the context ( IX. 128-129 ) that it is the putrikd ( the 
daughter appointed as a son ) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medhatithi, Narayana and Eulluka interpret the word 
‘ duhita ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrika only. In 
the Nirukta,^^* Yaska cites Bg. IIL 31. 1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word ‘ duhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla- 
nation of Bg. m. 31. 1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrikSi’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
Bonless man after the widow. Yaj. and Visnu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. NSr. ( dayabhaga, 50 ) 
recognizes'*^ the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
ground that she continues the lineage ( of the deceased father ) 
just like a son. When Nar. ( dayabhaga, 27 ) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con- 
text shows ( as remarked by the Sm. C. II. p. 296 ) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death. Br. declares (S. B. E. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-56 ), ‘ the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter ; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man : bow can another man 
inherit her father’s property while she lives?’. Though the 
words of Yaj., Visnu and Br. were clear enough ancient com- 
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mentatoTs were not prepared to accept them in their literal 
aense, Yiirarupa holda that Yaj. means only the putrika and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may be appointed as sons. The Sm. 0. n. p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by Dharesvara, Devasvlmin and 
Devarata. The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word ‘ duhitarah ’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ‘ putrikfi 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son ( in II. 128 ), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Yas. and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon-. 
dary. Yaj., Yisnu, Br. are silent as to whether any discrimina- 
tion was made between daughters as heirs. Kat. (926 ) gives 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow Kat. The Dayabhaga'^^“ ( XI. 2. 4 
p. 175 ) quotes a prose passage of Farlsara preferring an un- 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit., pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
on succession to stridhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent ( or unprovided for ) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed.*®'^ Herein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The Dayabhiga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among married daughters JimutavShana, 
following an author called Dlksita, prefers one who has had a 


1368. ns yti iira t 
wifJtfi} faufiwS 

n. p. 295. 

1369. g I asiiVT. q. by fJrar. on in II- 

11. p. 296 ( reads iwg .gin'ikf ggT ), 'n- P- 672 , vn. UT. ni. p. 524. 

1370. nw nun • vut qmfR: i 

xi. 2. 4 p. i75. 

vide Khimji 14 Bom. 1. 13 (for preference of unmarried 
daughter). 

1371. guT r ngfggrrrt^fegmt nf^r i 

jflyrTpnraT H i uMfl i ^dMl -HuiHw i g i ftar. on 

-gr. II. 133. ‘gjhrt is ni- 28. 22 . ugt means 'given in 

-marriage', means aco. to the ftur., »v. p. 141, 

IV, V. p. 320, 
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Bou or who IB likely to have a son to a widowed or barren 
daughter or to one who hae given birth only to daughters. This 
preference is due to the principle of the D&yabhaga'^^f that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter' is unable to confer 
spiritual benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
.will offer pindas to the deceased owner ( who will be the mater- 
nal grand-father ). The Mit. on the other hand relies on near- 
ness of blood ( prattyasatti ) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the V. P. p. 519, the D&yabhftga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
son. The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri- 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (since she may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage ). (Aparirka ( p. 7S1 ) and 
V. R. (p. 517 ) give three meanings of me word ‘ apratisthita ’ 
viz. ' childless, poor, widowed ’.Jin deciding whether a parti- 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse to go into nice or minute questions of the 
respective monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between their positions. 

J 

According to all High Ck>urts in India except that of 
Bombay a daughter's estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, can only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passes not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her father. In 
Bombay,”” however, the daughter takes an absolute interest 


1372. sift* 

s«r: w^HiftegvT wifWftvft' I f^v^- 

~ mpinrxi. 2. 1-3 p. 175. «v. v. 

p. 51$ quotes this and remarks, 

’tiftwrot • ^ niviwwrtiwvinw- 

UglifqRrVTCgqVvl: • »v. V. p. S29. 

1373, VidB Totawa V. Batawa 23 Bom, 229: Uanki v. Kundan 
All. 403. 


1374. See BhagMhibai v. Kahnujitav 11 Bom. 283 (P. B.) ; Vithappa 
e. Savttri 34 Bom, 510 ( daughters take absolnte estates in the Bomba; 
Presidency), 
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In hex father's estate when she succeeds as heir and on her deai^ 
the estate will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to the decided 
oases, to her father's estate even if she he unchaste at the time of 
his death ( except in cases governed by the Dayabhaga ).^ The 
■reason assigned is that Kat. and other smrti writers do ;not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in. the case of 
;the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the*** Dayabhaga (XI. 3.8) Br. declares : ‘ a 
.daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
of* the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent , on 
serving her husband, inherits her father's property Therefore 
a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br. The Dayabhaga ( XI. 
2. 31 ) further says that the word ‘ wife * (in XL 1. 56) is merely 
Illustrative and whatever restrictions axe imposed on the wife 
upply to all women as heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a iiudra, has no right of inheritance to her father,**’ 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
cases been held to be excluded from inheritance,**® 

It may be noted that in his Vaijayantl ( on Visnu Dh. S, 
XVn. 5-6) Nandapandita appears to have preferred a daughter* 
iii-law to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in thih 
•VWe Jolly's T. L. L. p. 199 and p, 386 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D. G. Ms. No, 69 of the Yaijayantl. 
■The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 


1375. Vide Advyappa v. Rudrava 4 Bom. 104 ( where the ortgioal 
■Smrtis and digests are cited at length and discussed) ; Kojiyadu v. Lvkshmi 
5 Mad. 149, 1S6. 

1376. tgwO ; I waS tt fta i nn I ^ gww 

g WT « ••• w f f|ai wroft wefhfist 

gtilsfb • ••• var 

af^ am*n»r xi. 2. a, 13, 31. vide 

Ramanand v. Rai Kishori 22 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of the unchaste 
daughter from inheritance. 

1377. Vide Bhikya v. Babu 32 Bom. 562 ( holds that the illegitlmste 
daughter of a ^udra has no right of inheritance as against the son of the 
.^tidra^s brother). 

1376. Vida Bayrangi v. Manokarttika 35 I. A. p. 1 (daughters -held 
excluded by custom among Bhale Sultu Cbhatrls from .Oudh }. 
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except in Bombay ( where she inherits as the widow of a gotruju 
sajfnryja). The B&lambhattI criticizes Nandapandita without 
naming him and holds that a daughter-in-law inherits only as a 
gotiaja and not before a daughter. 

Raghunandana in his comment on the Dayabhaga makes 
the position about unchaste daughters quite clear The 
smrtis give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter i. e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( kumari ). It has 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
daughter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some smrtis like 
FarSsara*^ employ the word kumari in speaking of daughters' 
Buceession, while others employ the word ‘ kanya but both 
-words are synonymous. In Gomnd v. Bhiku 46 Bom. L. R. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
permanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
only unmarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
-the former to the latter. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 132 says that 
kanya means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man. The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
after another viz. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
daughter, (3) well-to-do married daughter. Judicial decision.-) 
have added a fourth variety viz. unmarried daughter who has 
become a prostitute. -This fourth claps being a new one must be 
lilaced after the other three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and commentaries on the basis of the maxim ( intruders 
or uninvited persons must be seated at the end of or after those 


^ . 1379. i aigsrr — 9T«n?i 

iwfw ils vS 5 SB: prrsTU vwvihwro, b? g 

UfotPlfir I on XI. 2. 31. This is quoted 

'in Ttailokyit Nffth v, Radha 30 C. X#, J. 233 (about mother) at p. 240. 

‘1380. a»5aRv gpnft qitet 

«IW3Sq: I ft- P. 133 ; the also quotes qtmv almost in the 

same words. Vide Tara y. Krishna 31 Bom. 495 (where the original 
authorities about the word ' kanya' are ezbaustlvdy detdti with). 
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that are specially invited) noted by Sahara -on Jai. V. 
and X. 5. 1 and by Sankara on Vedantasutra IV. 3. 3 an'ib 
employed by the V. Mayukha ( text p. 143 ) for settling th* 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother’s son. 

The daughter’s son ( dauhttra). On failure of daughters th^ 
daughter’s son inherits. Gant., Ap., Vas., are all silent aboui 
the daughter’s son and so are Yaj. and Visnu. But it has been 
plausibly urged by Visvaiupa that, since Yaj, himself has (fa 
n. 134 ) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes the 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Yaj. taking after the daughters. The 
MadanapSrijata ( p. 672 ) relies on the word ‘ oa ’ in Yaj. to 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of Visnu 
Db. S. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit., the DSya^ 
bhaga and others quote a verse of Visnu, * when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter's 
sons take the wealth ( of the deceased owner ) ,* in offering 
sr&ddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as son’s 
sons'. The V. Mayukha ( p. 142 ) includes a shtra about the 
dauhitra in Visnu Dh. S. Govindaraja, a commentator of Manu; 
is said by the Dayabhaga, to have held, relying on this verse of 
Visnu, that the daughter’s son inherited the estate even before 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the IHyabhaga did 
not approve of this view. The Dayabhaga ( XI. 2, 27 ) notes 
that B&laka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Yaj. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 17 distin- 
guished between the putrikaputra and daughter but it is not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra was 
an heir. In IX. 131*-133 Manu expressly says that the dauhitra 


- 1381. sninfeRg irpirtiNvtsmp— 

vRmw f re i ws w i 

00 VT. ‘ 3iail9Rt — ’• 

1382, uuT uswirb*'* 

orifi 3^: I H ST t flVVIsr IX 23-24 p. 181. The fflTrr. reads 

‘ ' and jtut: for ^HTTi . 

1383. sTTgqsiwf gmi u. u;- n- 2. 17. 

The (|T<nn<l XI. 2. 21 p. 181 quotes this and remarks, ^ ^ 
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^ould inherit the entire wealth of a sonless man, that he should 
offer one pinda to his father and another to the maternal grand- 
father and that in religious matters there is no difference 
between a son’s son and a daughter’s son, since their father and 
mother (respectively) spring from the body of the deceased 
owner. The context and the wording of these verses show, us 
held by Eulluka and other commentators, that the daughter’s 
son here referred to is the son of the appointed daughter. But 
Manu IX. 136 is somewhat clearer. It says, ' through a son born 
to a daughter from a husband of the same class, whether 
she be appointed ( as a son ) or not, the maternal grand-father 
becomes one having a son’s son; that son should offer pinda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
takes the word ‘ akrta ‘ in this verse as referring to the ordi- 
nary daughter, while Medhatlthi and Eulluka hold that this 
verse also only refers to the son of the putrikfl and that krta 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agreement was made with her husband, while akrta means one 
(who is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. Br. .( S. B. E. 33 
p. 379 verse 58 ) provides : ‘ jxjst as ( the daughter ) gets 
ownership in her father’s property ( as an heir ), though tthere 
may be other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property 

The daughter’s sons inherit per capilta and not per stirpes 
Suppose that A has two daughters B and 0, that B has three 
tons and C has two eons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
lifetime; on A’s death his estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughter's son taking one fifth. 

A daughter’s son is really a bandhu and a bhinimjnlra 
eapiri^, but owing to historical causes and the high religious 
efficacy of the sraddha offered by him he has been given a very 
high place among heirs by express texts. 

Parents (pitarau). Great divergence prevails among medieval 
digests on the position of the father and the mother as heirs to 
their son. Yaj. gives no clue as to which among the parents is to 
be preferred if both are- alive when their son dies. The text of the 
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H f?. q.by ^nr»inF XI. 2. 17. p. 180, wf. IT. p. 521. 
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Visnu Dh.'385 g read by most digests places the father before 
the mother, Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
issueless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IZ. 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. ( 927 ) observes, ‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs ) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and ( the 
brother’s ) sons’. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) Bays,^“’ ‘ when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother ’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. ( p. 416 ), 
the V, 0., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabhaga, the Sm. 0., the Madanaratna, the V. Maynkha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara^“® held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the Dayabhaga, Sm. 0, 


1385. The 17. 4-16 read: I fil?- 

uTft I f^ifh I HTint# I argirtm i Higgsmrih i 

siiginfh I cT^uil; i wTsr"iua- 

I aigr®rraT argronar^ i wiasitsjuamwm ^ifhn^prqV i • These 
passages are cited as in the (folio 100 b ), sir. >li 

and some otlier digests and as by the fitur., the w. nr., 

(p. 252). Tho sir. ugiS p. 142 and nqaiW add j]Qb|i||(Il after 

5R51T1R'. Tbe R. T. p. 595 and R. p. 151 reverse the order and read 
UfstR siT g ar^ fUprR R g nuH . But the sq. ir. p. 524 notes that such an order 
is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed Rtn. reads Rgiur? first. 

^-'uftsruRitw^'l^Tr vi;nT RgruR mg: fRv 1 strw 

wR in a uquR nia'iiiB iU[uR R^int^ — gR vurf^irwR- 

Ri^iPddn. I ifa trur uret<inriiig*u^ acPaRaithui^ 1 

sir. rt. p. 524. It is, however, to be noted that in the printed R. x- (p. 592) 
the father is placed after the mother ( ).. 

So it is probable that the text of the R. x- was tampered with after the 
time of fJRfStW. 

1386. sTgsRviir 'R’fi fifuftR in I nauR Rnr nun arer 

B antVT. q. by Rnr. on vt. n. 135 (reads Wl%f?nn), TfRw. If. 
p, 299, im. m. III. p. 526. p. 141. 

1387. tnnnv atnv a ' ’unr ffirr arai nr ?r?3- 

5RI B fg. q. by 3iqu^ p. 744, ffRw. H. 299, XI. 3. 2 p. 186. 

1388. ?rtr ijn sftnRor R^tRumr iinnrforgR na^iiaiinc 1 Rnrg^gnw 

Rn«i, wnfaw gjgwfir nm anmmtaina: aRutRt dWtimiRRvwniHin- 

i ii. pi 297. . 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit, prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitarau ’ in Yaj. is what is called 
an * elcasem ' dmndm compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-fledged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred. Another reason is : . A father may 

have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own son only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So ( the Mit. says ) the mother has greater 
nearness ( prattyasatti ) to her son than the father has. Tlie 
Sm. C. ( II. p. 297 ) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Veflic 
sentence ‘ sarasvatau bhavatah ’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvat! because the Yajya 
and Anuvakya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvat! 
( and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaiesa is 
dissolved); therefore as to pUarau also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nllakantha in the 
V. Mayukha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that Pan. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word mata must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so. But the V. P. says that though Pap ini may 


1389. ftm mutruT; I nun JRvmrvifr- 

II. p. 297. 

1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 
case when separately used may be compounded together to form a, dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the sense'of 'ca', as said in 'carthe dvandvah ' 
(Fan. II. 2, 29). Such a compound is called dvandva and mata-pitarau is an 
example of it. Another sutra ( I. 2. 64 ) of Panini states that when words 
denoting several individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an ekas'esa compound, 
which is of two kinds, sarTipa ( e. g. hamsa&a hamsa&a hariisau ) and virUpii 
( when the two words are of different genders). The latter kind of ekas'esa 
is of restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso- 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 
' pitr ’ when compounded with matr (vide Fan, I, 2. 67 and I. 2. 70). There- 
fore we have two forms to denote the idea of patents viz. matapitarau or 
pitarau. In dissolving this compound (pitarau ) we employ the phraseology 
' mata ca pita ca ' and in the word ' matapitaran ’ the word for mother comes 
first. Therefore among parents as heirs mother should come first. Vide 
pp. 242-244 of my notes to the V, Mayukha ( ed. of text ) where both the 
Mit. passage and its criticism by the V. Mayukha are explained at length. 
In BalUrishna v. Lakshman 14 Bom. 605 both the Mit. and Mayukha's 
criticism thereof are set out ( pp. 608-609 ), 
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contain no such direction, all grammatical works like the 
Easika dissolve the compound as ‘mata ca pita ca’ and gram- 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word mata comes first The argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son ( whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father ( since we dissolve the compound as irmta ca pita ca ), 
Th« V. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother ) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a patiirata and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup- 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre- 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority ), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte- 
rest, The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter’s son, the adoptive mother would succeed to him 
as an heir ( and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
,those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority ), In 
the case of a dvyamusyayana adoption, if the son adopted in 
that form dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 


I ^ urrfv 'W writ w i fir a mat w 

asJtui; d'»T?i • ^r. u. 323. 

1392. Vide Aitandi V. Hart Suba 33 Bom, 404 (where, in the case of 
a simple adopted son, the adoptive mother was preferred to the adoptive 
father ), . . - - 
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as co-heiresses.^^ It has further been held that if, after suc- 
ceeding as adoptive mother to a dvyamusyayana son, the adop- 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvyarausyayapa son. 

The word ‘ mother ' in the Mit. does not include a step- 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance^*’* except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote***® place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the***® Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken ( on account of 
.section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Eeraarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijnanesvara’s definition of stridnana be literally interpreted 
oven property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. L vol. XIV p. 83 ( the Srlrahgam 
plates of Mummhdi Hayaka in sake 1280 ) where a mother in- 
heriting a village granted to her son Parasarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Rahganatha at Srlrahgam. 

1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). "VideKantawav, 
Sangatigowela I. L. R. ( 1942 ) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Nandv. Surgiani 16 fi\l. 2Z1; Tahaldai v. Gaya 
Pershad 37 Cal. 214; Seethai v. Nachiar 37 Mad, 286, all holding that the 
step-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1393. Vide Kesserbai V. Valab 4 Bom, 188 at p, 208 (for holding that 
• step-mother ’ is not included in the term ‘mother’ in the Mit., but that 
she would inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself). In this case numerous authorities arc examined at length. 

1396. Vide Basappa v. Rayava 29 Bom, 91 (F. B.) for remarried mother 
inheriting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 
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( bhratarah ) and brother's sons. Aoo. to both Yaj. 
and Visnu, on failure of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons Inherit. There were appa- 
rently conflicting texts, Sahkha, Manu ( IX. 185 ) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
Ail these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit. downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers ( i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother ). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goe.s to brother’s sons ; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dayabhaga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body ( the 
mother being different ). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabhaga argues that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pindas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the decreed 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). (This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in prgr 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted bs 
Apararka (p. 745 ,The reasons of the V. Mayukha for prl^ 
ferring even the fullmrother’s son to the half brother are: ^ 
word ‘ brothers ’ principally stands for ‘ brothers of the wholb 
blood ’ ( sodura ) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of Mlmaihsa'®’ is that the same word is 

I XI. 5: 12. 

. ,^r358. vaj snrstriS- 

jnsirww! ' sraxias p- 745. 

1399. ^ ' f U: 

on §[. 111. 2. 1. Compare armUT HI. 30 p. 67 ( quoted on p. 606 «. 1145 ) 
and St ^FS?: stgfil! #«smtst: 

atvwrawrg ^twsi i i ^nftraiws’f on 

W3I^ n. 4. 3. Vide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (F. B.)_quojted in 41 I, •'V. 290, 303-4 
for this maxim, .. 
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not to be understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘mother’ applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so bhratarah should not include both full and half 
brothers. The Y. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Yaj. w'ants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words ^ aodara' (Yaj. II. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word ‘ anyodarya ' or 
' amjamatrja (Yaj. 11. 139). Therefore the word ‘bhratarah’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sen.se. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sahgralia 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood, 

The C. 11. 300 refutes the view of some that the 

word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an ehrtieaa dixmdva compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ' according to Pan. I. %. 68‘ 
( bhratr-piifrau iiasT-duhitTbhyam ) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘bhratarah’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an eJcaiem of the virupa kind ( which is restricted only 
to rare cases ) and not of the sarupn kind. The BalambhattI 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhratarah * and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 


1400. arav itivut vff t 
MmN: n q. by n. p. 300, sv. U. p. 527. 

1401. TRrpT 

^ ^ 5iwt uuiw ^ f^R;— fsrR- 

ffit i n. p. 300. 

refers to 5p. Dh. S. 11. 6. 14. 1. Bhratarah, if it means only brothers, 
\%ould be an ekasesa of the sariipa kind, but if it means ' brotheis and sis- 
ters ’, it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence ‘ biiiig 
two kukkutas, we shall make a pair of spouses ’ (and then kukkutan means 
acock and a hen, while ordinarily it would mean 'two cocks ' ). ^ KU l RT tf^ 
f vf sRisTv l n. p. 300. 

1402. aunt rut- 

w atffr f araait wftR i Rtg^ qfgiif jnsrrvnvm * 

p. 142 ; aiggsft ^ arar i 

on p. 209. 
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interpretation, The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and 
well disposed to the eulargeraent of the rights of women, though 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father ( though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers ), it being pointed out that^‘ tliere is no 
provision in the Mitaksara or elsewhere for the sous born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to be 
indluded in the meaning of the word ‘ bhratarah ’ used in the 
texts. But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
VaijayantI the following order of succession among brothers 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother { vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 208 and 287 ).| Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
w'ould take it, the Sm. 0. 11. p. 299 places the paternal grand- 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit, observes that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. ( p. 527 ) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj. 
and Visnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharaiii V. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353 at p. 359-368 (where the 
Mayukha, Xandapandita and Balambhattf on the interpretation of * brothers ’ 
in Yaj. are referred to) ; but vide Mtiljt v. Ciirsaintas 24 Bom. 563 and 
Bhagwicn v, Waritbai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta- 
tion of the Balambhatti has not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit. are concerned. 


1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kashiram 46 Bom. 716 at p. 718. In Narayan 
V. Laxman 51 Bom. 7S4 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute's property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying ( at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 


passage from the Vaijayanti of Xandapandita on the Visnudharmasutra 
quoted in Dr. Jolly’s T. L, L. on * Partition &c. ' pp. 208 and 287, 




trwirv si*m ■HurfiRijsfrT; 
1 




1405. f^gjifni uti 

wfttf i f*wt. on vi. n. 135. 
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take, while Mann, Sankha and others are -deemed to be only 
concerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as follows: — (1) full brothers; (3) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand- 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

j The Mit, does not expressly mention the sister at all but 

I the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
( whether Ml or half ), brother’s sons ( whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s son.s 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts ( including the P. C. ) to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceased full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by .Borradaile ( vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8, 17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding ( the use of ) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’ 


1406. Vide Sakharam v. Sitabai 3 Bom, 353 at p. 363 ; Kesserbai v , 
Valab 4 Bom. 188 at p. 208. 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below. It is^*”^ 
almost the same as a passage of the Mit9,ksaia, which has nob 
been misunderstood, Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, G, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, G, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time ( i. e. pitrmjamaravakale jivatpUrkatayd 
axifijatu-dlumasambandhdh ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G } will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dktnasambcmdha ) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased, 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy Gouncil, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the song 


3V. P- 142 ; it appears that Borradaile read end 

misunderstood Compare ftST. 

wiil H Hivi vrftuj hist 

riiSsnW iir% iW w Rwsv unuf ’. 

Vide sv. H. p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit. The (folio 

101 a ) and rr^. <n. p. 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandtka v. Muna L. R. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Thakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. MayUkha was composed, on the 
ground that the Mayukha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs. 
There was thus a double error. The MayUkha was misunderstood and far- 
ther the Mayukha had nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com- 
posed by a Mabarastra brahmana whose family bad migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the law are 
due to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the. 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother’s son ; but the Bombay HigfayCourt has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha, The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as an heir, but V. T. composed by NDakantha's own first cousin 

( Continued on the next page) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus ( the brother inherit^ 
ance to whom is in question ) shared the estate of the latter. 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this day on the 
principle of stare decisis. The view of the VaijayantI about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being saplndas 
of each other has already been noted ( p. 727 ). Govindaraja on 
Manu in. 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Eulluka on Manu in. 11 refers to this view ot 
Govindaraja.^^® 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit. in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that the dis- 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephew s 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over- 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor ( and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood ), The 
Madanaparijata p. 674 expressly extends the preference oi 
the whole blood to paternal hhcles. 


( Continued from the last page ) 


places the mother before the father ( folios 139-140 ). l•■oUos^ing this case it 
was held in Handas v. Rancliordas S Bom, L. R. 516 that the son of .t 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers’ sons. In 
Kesarlal v, Jagubhai 49 Bom. 2S2 the dihcrring translations of the Majukha 
were referred to (at. p. 286), it tvas held that the principle of stare deeisi'i 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on the sons of a brother that 
had died before the deceased along with the surviving brother. 


1409. I liifRsf on ng ili. 1 1 . 

1410. Vide Shankar v. Kashinath 51 Bom, 194 (F. B.), where the 
relevant texts are discussed, over-ruled in Mahant Garuddas v, hlahant 
Laldas L. R. 60 I. A. 189. 
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It is noteworthy that the Viramitrodaya which generally 
follows the Mit, invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother’s son. ^“2 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama ’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit., 
the V. Mayukha { p. 143 ) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series ( of heirs ) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the father’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother's son being mentioned 
in ^a fixed order ( by Yaj. ), no place can be found for the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir.^^s The 
V. Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the row 
of those who were specially invited. 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point, ^he 
Sm. 0. n. p. 300, the SubodhinI, the Madanaparijata (pr?73) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Aparilrka, Varadaraja ( V. Nir, p. 453 ) and the Vaijayanti of 
Handapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 


1412. I niift 

1 sv. g. p. 528. 

1413. Ranntr w mrngrr 

vrk 1 fShir. on vr. H. 

135; vwfiv ( ) Hrsrgrgf ggr twra ^ 

aifijsiHS fg^vi 1 *v. p. 143. 

1414. For vide fpr? on If- X. S. 1 ‘ gsjt ?J*n^ 

^ V 3ir»iTi4i ^ i ’• 

vide also on V. 2. 19, on IV. 3. 3 and irnrft 

‘ anJisijgr ^vnTnnglU gmfSrg: '. in Mohandas v. Krishnabai 5 

Bom, 597 this ma\im is quoted and it is said that it applies only to the 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list of bandhus 
enumerated by Nilatantha (p. 602). The maxim Is also relied on in 
Govind Bhaushct v, Bhihu 46 Bom. L. R. 699. 


1413. nhrsTT ff9 ugarsf ?rtr! i i?b*sr5i*^s*r 

Sm. C. II. p. 300 ; vide V. P, 


p. 528 for almost the same words. 
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ly after the brother’s soiy A Full Bench of tlie^*^^ Bombay 
High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The Dayabhaga ( XI. 6. 6 p. 208 ) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

Gutrajas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Yaj. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotiajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they ate expressly assigned cer- 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as * let the cattle be brought and also the 
balls’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ' 
are separately mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in- 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother ( as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and samanodakas. The V. Mayukha ( p. 143 ) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
’ first among gotraja sapindas. It may be remarked that Yaj. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit. and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas (born in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus ) and those that are born in ( or are 
of ) a different gotra. These latter ( viz. bUnnagotra sapirt^is ) 
are designated as bandhus by Yaj. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Yaj. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri- 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Yaj. 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (L 52) and defines the limits of 
sapinda relationship for marriage (in 1.53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by JlmutavShana. In L 68 Yaj. mentions both 
sapinda and sagotra ( in the matter of niyoga ) and thereby indi- 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous and 
that sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 


1416, Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom 564 (F. B. ). in which 
Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L, R. 42 I. A, 208 was distinguished on the 
pound that it was not an express decision on the question whether the 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother's son, 
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Ap. Dh. S. n. 6. 14. % provides that ' on failure of sons 
the nearest sapinda ’ ( inherits ). Mann IX. 187 is the classi- 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, ‘ whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate ( of the 
deceased) shall belong*. This verse has been variously ex- 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans- 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression ‘ sapindadyah ’ and the 
words ‘ tasya tasya ’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
‘ sapindat yah ’ and others as one word ‘ sapindadyah ( sapinda 
and the like ). Some take one ‘ tasya ’ ( of him ) as referring to 
th& deceased and the other to the inheritor ; while others take 
‘ tasya tasya ’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres- 
ponding to ‘yah ’ ( one more ‘yah’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre ). Though the printed text and most of the commen- 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
0. n. p. 301 reads it as ‘yo yo hyanantarah pindat* and quotes 
Dharesvara’s explanation that ‘ pindat ’ means ‘ sapindat 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapindat’ aa 
‘ sapindamadhyat ’ ( from among sapindas ) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. (S. B. E. 33 p. 379 verso 62) 


1417. V: JRVTUW! I aut- U. 11. 6. 14. 2. 

1418. <rr<r • Manu IX. 187. Vide Biihler’s 

note on this in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 3C6-36S for the varying inter- 
pretations of commentators. Bubler is not right when he emphatically 
says; “ On philological grounds it seems to me improbable that ' anantarah 
sapindat ’ can mean anything else than ' nearest to the sapinda ' and that 
this' sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased". In the first place 
the singular * sapindat ' can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
{jitavekavacanaiii ) i. e. as meaning ' sapindebhyah ' (from among sapindas). 
In J[p., Br. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapimlu or bandhavtt or sahulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in- 
heritor but rather as ' mrta ’ svaryata ' dhanin ' &c. The verse of 
Manu is variously road. ettiVcIT; uR™#! ’nRPEV iRV I s’Uf- pT- 

p. 451, ( folio 100 a ) ; VI ^ ersmn: I 

II. 301 ; p. 254 reads as v> ^ as in ‘ si’T'HTs uRt»aT«r 

ifivSRVi nRiduPtfiinv inf vw 

iRflilf itli^i i ttt ig : I gvfPpR p. 7i. 

1419. srnnif 

» l?. q- by II- P- 301, (foHo lOl a ), wi. *IT- III- P^529 , 
Ifivinil p. IPS, v. p.527. The and explain: ^rmv! wftaBTI 
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says, ‘ when there are several agmtea, snkulyaff and handlmim 
( cognates ), whosoever of them is tlie neatest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue 

The important question is : what is the meaning of the 
word ‘ sapinda The Mitaksara and the Dayabhaga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 452-458 and 473-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
‘.sapinda ’is employed by Panini (IV. 1. 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of yotra (Pan. IV. 1. 163 ) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela- 
tionship as stated by the KaSika. According to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship ( connec- 
tion through particles of the same body, eltaianramyaiwinnja) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter- 
mined by nearness or propinquity [pratyaaaiti). According ti> 
the Dayabhaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
araddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth of the deceased and offering sraddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person wa.*! 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing sraddhas for the benefit of tiie 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pinda.s a.s the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Manu, Br. ( particular- 
ly the first and last ) speak only of nearness ( which more 
naturally means ‘ nearness of blood ’ ), Yaj. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mentioning heirs, Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha ( wealth ). Visru Dh. 
S. XV. 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the decea.sed) 
has to offer pipda to him ’. M^is rule is emphasized even by 
those works (like V. Mayukha)^^*® that make blood relationship 


3 420. ft?4nrtf|ort ^ ' 

.1 ^ I sv. p. 145^: 

^ q. by p. 746 ,, 

nUT. on ug. IX. 132, p. 599 and II. P 207 ( ascribes to f^- 
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the test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the' 
king (who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
the estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased' up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Brahmai 
purana 220. 79 ( tadabhave ca nn)atih karayettvakutumbinSmt 
tajjatlyair-naraih samyak-dahadyah sakalah kriyah ).j'The Mit. 
view is upheld by V, R., V. C,, Par. M., Madanapari^ta, Saras-, 
vativilasa, V. Mayukha, BalambhattI and many other works.(^e 
theory of the Dayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
wojks and writers like Apararka ( quoted above on p. 725 ), 
Raghunandana, Nandapanclita.l^ The Viramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit. but in certain^cases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religions efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. P. p. 528) or in preferring three male 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, ‘ now it is absolutely clear that under the Mitaksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation- 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
discover the preferential heir is the capacity to offer [oblations 
Its position is peculiar. g^yg that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is, 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Visnu quoted by the Mit. ( not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra ) prescribes : ‘ If there be no son or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons ’. This is in line with Manu IX. 
136 ( cited above on p. 720 ) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pinda as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Yaj. Yaj. ( II. 127 ) in speaking 
of the ksetraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both ( the 


1421. Vide BiuhUia Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 208 at p. 227. 

1422. 

^ g snftsrarn i sv. v. p. 46i. 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers pinda to both. He does not state that because be 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up- 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue ). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India ( except in Bengal ). 

The argument of the DayabhSga ( which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota“”) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spirittial 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip- 
ally on Baud. Dh. S. and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth ( which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by tho son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further ( in IX. 106 ) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that ( in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to tho grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX, 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits ) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors ; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
( Manu IX. 201 ) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the Dayabhaga emphasizes at every 
step. It*** says : “ There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like ; but 
when the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, * from the wealtli 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for tho 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. 

i^irumxi. 6, 31-32 p. 210 . 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual Sraddhas”. The subject of 
sraddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
Dayabhaga clear. Among the several kinds of Sraddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddista and Parvava.^*^ The first 
( elioddista ) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such sraddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista h-addha may be performed 
fo 5 a deceased person. The parvana sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the aniavasya of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the amUmsya of Bhadrapada 
or on a sankranlL In this sraddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. sapir^^am or sapin^ikaram. This is a traddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 13 th day from his death. By this sraddha the person 
recently deceased ceases to be a preta ( a departed spirit ) and 
is elevated to the rank of pUrs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista sraddha, while sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons can perform the parvana EirSddha also. 
The Dayabhaga refers ( XI. 1. 34 p. 163 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the parvana SrSddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner ( compare note 1343 above }. 
Elsewhere (XI. 7. 17 p. 311 ) it designates the parvana as 
‘traipurusika’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha* 
sizes ( XI. 1 . 43 p. 165 ), by qiioting verses from Vy5sa,^*“ that 

1425. ‘ wrt » fter. on vt. 

1. 251 ; UWmn I I 

filar, on VT I. 217. ijrfoi means ' performed on a parvan day. ' Ace. to tBe 

HI- 11- 118 the parvan days are, amnmvr, tnfStBT, Wgrft 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to her deceased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world- 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu (q. by the Bayabhaga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit. ) declares that a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Prajapati ( cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V, Mayukha and other works of the Mitaksara schd'ol ) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im- 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas of her husband, 
Similarly the Dayabhaga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son ( or who is likely to have a son ) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
son '*^8 as an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pinclas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B, winds up by 
saying'^^^’ that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the B. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but is 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places, assigned by special 


1427. On ( vWe n. 135S above), 
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texts to certain heirs. For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B. is ; son, grandson and great grandson j 
widow ; daughter ; daughter’s son : father ; mother ; full brother ; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the sraddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
iraddhadhikarins. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
draddha to a deceased separated male ( sraddhadhikarin ) given 
in most works is as follows ; son ( aurasa or adopted ) ; grand- 
son; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth ; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother ) ; full brother’s son ; half brother’s son ; 
father ; mother ; daughter-in-law ; full sister ; half sister ; full 
sister’s son ; half sister’s son ; paternal uncle ; paternal uncle’s 
son ; other gotraja sapindas ; sodaka; any gotraja ; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(i. e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order) ; pupil ; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law ; friend ; any brahmana who takes a brfihmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu DI 
uttarSrdha pp. 383-386, Dharmasindhu lit uttarardha pp. 368-369, 
Sraddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pindas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate- 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the Dayatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 

1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v, Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 and 
Nalinaksha v. Rajanikanta 58 Cal. 1392 for the propositions that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit cannot be applied consistently in all cases such 
as the succession of females to males, the succession of samanodakas &c, 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jimutavahana or his followers in the 
Bengal school, the principle of propinquity and of natural Jove and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are to be considered in inheritance, * 
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to receive pinda or the capacity to peirticipate iii the pindas 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pindas. 
For example, if a man performs sraddlia for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy. Owing to considerations of space it is 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposi- 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place: 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ekoddista or the parvaiyi sraddfia. The capacity to perform the 
parvana ^raddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista SrSddha, But those who are competent to 
perform the parvana iiraddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista srSddha. There- 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to j 
widow or daughter, 

(3) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pinda directly to him or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father ) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his life ( but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them^^^ ). 

(3) The pinda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than the pinda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There- 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. The brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 


It 397. 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased in which he ( the deceased' 
owner ) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother' 
is postponed to the son or daughter's son ( who offers a pinda' 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather ). 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother’s 
son is preferred to a sister’s son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner ). 

* (5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater, 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great- 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great- 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
bo preferred. 

■ The Dayabhaga, strarting with Baud. Dh. B. ( I, 5, 113 ff ), 
Manu ( IX. 186-187 ) and the Matsyapurana elaborates its own 
definition in the following'®* way. A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra ( viz, his own father’s gotra ) ; similarly, a man’s 
sister ( i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra ( viz. that of the sister’s husband ) : the 
same is true of a father’s sister’s son and the paternal grand- 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to tlie father 


1433. ^ mvgi?: Hig: 
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of the deceased, as the owner's father is the former’s maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda witli tlio 
owner. A father’s sister’s son offers a plnda to the paternal grand- 
father of the owner, who ( paternal grandfather ) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father's sister’s son, A maternal uncle is not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but ho 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his son 
or son's son being connected with a pinda that is offered to tlio 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapinda of the deceased owner. ^ A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pipda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
tlie maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father's 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also.^^^* 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotraja and a bandhu, Yaj. ( 11. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The Dayabhaga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand- 
father ( i. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor ) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraj'i . 
When tlie Dayabhaga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kula of the owner though not of the same gotra, he 
does violence to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in bis own kula. The Dayabhaga 
only quibbles over the word ‘ gotraja ’ in Yaj. which it reads in 
the singular ( gotrajah ) and not in the plural ( gotrajah ) as 
the Mit, does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The Dayabhaga 
thus gives the go-by to the text of Yaj, and shuffles in several 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B, regards Manu IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial text and Yaj. JI. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pinda to him ( viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son ) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is hound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups . — sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner : sub-group II contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda j sub-group III comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner. Bach of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons ( as the minimum ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-groups iH-IV 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post- 
poned to gotrajas under the Mitaksara. It should be noticed 
that Jimutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX. 139 that the dauhitra ( daughter’s son ) saves 
an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does.^*^ 

1 xi. 6. 8-9 pp. 208-209. 

In Hurt Das v. Baiiia Churn 15 Cal. 780 at p. 796 these placita were con- 
sidered and it was held that they are not to be extended to the brother'e 

( Continued on the nixt petgdj ' 
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daughter's sou and that the latter though e aapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand- 
father of the propositus. Sarvadbikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed. 
of 1922 pp. 701-702 ) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Court is prepared to follow hint. A similar con- 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs. For example, the son's daughter's 
son and the son's son’s daughter's son offer pindas to the owner him- 
self directly as a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter’s son does ) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter's son as heirs, 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do so if the reasoning in IS 
Cal. 780 be followed. Sarvadhiiari (p. 709) however would place them 
Immediately after the dangbter's son. 
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'The D. B. says^*®' that the word * gotrajah ’ (mas. singular) 
is employed by Yaj, for excluding all sapinda women ( except 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or ( even mediately ) sprang from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ‘ bundhu ’ is 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the kula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal unele and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 

son are exhausted, ^^38 ^nd that Manu had not to enter into 

these details as its two verses ( IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efiBcacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the Dayabhaga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant* relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India ( except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on ). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pincla>-’ 
that stick to his hand { when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors ) and that { leavings ) are cast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
( Manu HI. 316 ). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings ( called pindulepa ) to the 
owner ; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants ( spoken of ae ‘ vibhaktadayada in 
Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 114 ) are designated sakulya by Baud., and 


1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v. Karuna Nath 18 C. W. N. 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle's daughter’s son (though not expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle [who is ex- 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapinda by D. B.), since the former 
offers a pinda to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bound to offer a pinda in which the owner participates after his 
own death, while the latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was bound to offer a pinda in which, however, the 
owner did not participate after his death. 
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the D. B. ( XL 1. 38 ). According to D, B, sakulyas sxicceed 
after all eapindas are exhausted. Just as a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
( from 4th to 6th ). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas ( strictly so called in the section on inherit- 
ance) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60 ) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 28. 4 ). Recording 
to Mann IX. 187 mkiilyafs succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. ( XVII, 9-11 ) prescribes that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed.V It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. Nar. (dayabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The BalambhattI says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some- 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XI, 6. 15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XL 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit. on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of the D. B. ( as defined 
in XI. 6, 21 ) under its gotraja sapindas. 
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The Mit. statee that the gotrajas are the paternal grand- 
mother, the gapindas and gamanodakas of the deceaged. It then 
proceedg to gay that the paternal grandmother ig the first 
among gotmjas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para- 
phrases the word gotraja ( born in the gotra ) ag samunagdrn 
( having the same gotra ) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of tiie 
father’s line ( saiitam ) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order ; on failure of the paternal grandfather's line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapiadas belonging to the same gotra ( as the 
deceased ) up to the 7th degree ’. According to the Mit. sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner's 
(p 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them ( that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapipdas and the 
daughter’s eon, though a bfamiagotra sajrirfda, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools ), no women succeed a.s 
gotraja sapindas ( except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay the sister ( full or half ) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the V. Mayukha (though the Mitaksara is 
entirely silent ) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Maim IX. 187 and 
of Br. ( quoted above on p. 733 ) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and then proceeds: ' She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother { the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a sagotra (of the deceased 
brother ), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here ( in Yaj, ) 
as the condition that leads on to the taking of the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the V. Mayukha playe upon the word gotraja and 
takes its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. Hie 


1442. I ... am adv aignhi 

It 5iit^ I vt ufw p. 143. 
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widow and mother are not got'raias(in this sense of being born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women bom 
in the family of the deceased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands ). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V. Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit. would be as follows : — Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, firll brother’s son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a ^are when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. V ide above pp. 619-620 and Nsr. ( dSyabhaga, 13 ), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. II. 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down ( Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Act II of 1929 ) that in territories governed by the law of 
the Mitaksara and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay ( where the sister was recog- 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two as bandhus ) and 
except in Madras ( where the first throe were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under the Dayabhaga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not affect the Daya- 
bhaga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Act 
are not heirs even now under the Dayabhaga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 


u«iT « 13 ). 
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grandmother and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bai 
Mahalaxmi v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L. R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
( except as to the sister ), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes ( just as in the case of texts ). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word suntUna ,iii 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand- 
father’s line. It has been seen above ( p. 731 ) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son ( father’s son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father ) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother's son’s son ( i. e. after three descendants of the father ). 
Tlie Mit. expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand- 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapiuda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
( excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made ). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote ( e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express- 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand- 
father, his son and grandson ). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the great-grand-father or whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather. There were three views on this point- 


H 1 1 . Vide Jitidilha Singh i, Laltu Singh L. R. 42 I. A. 208 pp. 220-2-1 
for the throe views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held (p. 227) that the descendants in each ascending line up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line In order of succession, 

I 4^’^. II. p. 300. In Sm. 
C. II. p. 300 the passage as printed is somewhat corrupt. The Subodhini 
also says ‘ > p. 74 ; vide *|^: tp. P. 674 aho 

for the same view. 
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Tlie first view, relying upon certain words of tlie Sin. 0., hold 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3vd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. Tlie 2nd view was that in each line three genera- 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word jnUra in 

C several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The Srd view was that in each line six descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees ).J f 

• Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow ) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara throughout India ( except in the 
Bombay School ), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different. According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha. wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. The 
BalarabhattI declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word qolrajuh. When gotraja was rendered as samamgdra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
( such as the son's, brother’s, paternal uncle’s widows ) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow or mother or 


^^144S. The third view was propounded by Telang J. in Rachava v. 
'^tUidappa 16 Bom, 716, which is referred to by the P. C. in 42 I. A. 208. 
at pp, 220 and 226. The P. C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve of his \ iews as it was not necessary to do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P. C. that he was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appears to be supported by the words of Apararka p. 745 aiHT IRgst- 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of ' positive acceptance and usage ’ by the Privy Council 
than on the ground of any texts They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapindas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the lino to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s sou’s 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after all 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father’s father, paternal uncle or his son &o. These widows, of 
gotraja sapindas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVIII 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

Sumanodakas. According to the Mit. gotrajas are either 
sapindas or samanodakas. The word ‘ samdnodaka ’ has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationshij) 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samanodaka' 
ends when birth ( in the family ) and name are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on .impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the saminodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males ( beyond sapindas ) whose 
birth ( in the same family as that of the deceased ) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, ‘ the sapinda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1‘I4C. Vide Lullubhai v. Maukuvarbai 2 X!om. 388, 447, ^\Ilich went 
up to the Privy Council as Lallubhoy v. Cassibai L. R. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p 237. In Gandhi Maganlal v. Baijadab 24 Bom. 192 (F. B. ) at p. '.'12 
it was observed ; 'The grandmother's claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognized ns 
gotraja sapindas ', 

1447, Vide Appaji v. Muhanlal 54 Bom. 564 (F. B.) for the dauglitei- 
in-law being preferred to a brother's grandson; Kashibai v. Moreshvar 35 
Bom. 389 (where the paternal uncle's grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle's widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow's husband belonged): Dasanguvda v, 
Basangavda 30 Bom. 87 where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal uncle's son ( as she belonged to a nearer line). 

1448. a 5^ I 3f?irai*sir^jT ii 

Hg V. 60 ; vuif ffwtg: I ^ ' 

jftsigsvu I on ttt. II. 136. These verses are 
attributed to by fk. p. 454 
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eamanodaka coascs after the 14t]i ; according to some it extends 
as far as the moniory of name and family ( or birth ) reach ; 
the gotra is said to extend up to that’. The samanodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand* 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13th, The Privy Council have 
ruled^**® in a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
school, samanodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree ( from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus ). 


The word * samanodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person’. The word is employed 
by Vas. 17, 79, But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 


\^andhu ( cognate ), It has been seen above ( on p, 742 ) 
how the Dayabhaga shuffles cognates among the gotrajas 


1449. Vide Atmaram V. Bafirao L. R. 62 I, A. p. 139 where it was 
said that in the event o( a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the usage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bai Devkore v Aniritram 10 Bom, 372 where the word samanodaka was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over- 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukba which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhan-Manu, 

1450, 3ui -spS irftviR i 17. 79. 

V^rrSl. The word ' baudhu ' is a very ancient one and has been used in 
prions senses throughout the ages. In Rg. 1. 113. 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called sanicinabandhu ( bound together or having a common relative ]. 
In Rg. I. 154. 5 {urukrainasya sa hi bandhur-itthU) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of ' friend ’. In Rg. I. 164, 33 ' nabhi ' and ' bandhu ' 
are employed one after another. The sage Vasistha tells Asvins ( Rg. VII, 
72. 2 ) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
(yuvorhi nah sakhya pitrydni samano bandhuruta tasya vittain). 
Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4, VIU. 21. 4, VIH. 100. 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atharva- 
veda V. 11. 11 Atbarvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend ( sakhd ) and bandhu ( relative ) of the sage. In 
Atharvaveda VI. 15. 2 and VI, 54. 3 the same half verse occurs, ‘ whoever 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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literally so called. According to the Mit. bandhus are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra, 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities except those of the Dayabhaga school only 
on failure of sainanodakas ( or sodakas ). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samanodakas, are all agnates ( and in some cases 
their wives ) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit- 
ance of bandhus are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Satatapa 


( Continued from the last fage ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us ’ sabondhukcasabandhtt’sca yosinaii- 
abhidasati ). In the Vaj. S. IV. 22 (asme ramasvasme te bandhuh ) ' the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandho. Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and Vaiahagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and miitrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj. 
the word bandhu or bandhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz, relative in general (in I. 82, 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
111.11,239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II, 135, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
138 and XII, 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The 3p. Dh. S, I. 7. 21. 8 and 11. 3. 11. 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
■woii 'yonisambandha' for persons connected through a female. On the 
other band F?nini V. 3. 23 (rto vid^yonisambandhebbyah ) appears to em- 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. ' blood relation ’ (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is ' juati ' which 
generally means ' agnate ’ or ' relative Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117. 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman piays ‘ svapantvasyai jUdtayab svaptvayam-abhito janah'. Ini. 
1. 33 Fanini appears to use the word jnati in the sense of agnates ‘ 

Gaut. II. 43, Sp. Dh. S. I. 3. 10. 3 'juati' occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu III. 31 {jndtibhyo 
dravfnani daf»v») jnati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jfiati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means ' agnates ', Two other words are ' sajata ' and 'sanabhi*. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. I. 6. 2. 1 and I. 6. 10. 1 [ugroham sajatc^u 
bhiiyclsant ) and in the Atharvaveda I. 9. 3, III. 8, 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
' agnates or kinsmen '. The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
also the same thing as 'jfiati’ in Ap. Gr. VII. 20. id, Manu V. 72. Br. (S. 
B. E. 33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Nirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Apararka pp. 669-670) the word is used in a wider sense (as in- 

cluding paternal and maternal relations). The Amarakora gives sapinda as 
a synonym of sanabhi. wpnrr gnffhl 

^ I IV. 21. (on explains 

^ ^fsfnrv; and relies on VI. 3. 85, 
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or Baudhayana. They may be translated as follows : ‘ The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle — these are to be known 
as atniabandhus ( one’s own bandhus ) ; the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother’s sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle — these are to be known 
as one’s pUTbandhiis ( father’s bandhus ) ; the sons of one’s 
mother’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle — these are to 
be known as the matrbandhus ( mother’s bandhus The Mit. 
stjbtes on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz, atma- 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matrbandhus and that atmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin- 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
matrbandhus. The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhm in 
the versos quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P, 
expressly'^®* states that if the enumeration be held to bo 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an atrmbandhu in 
the verses quoted above, but his father ( the maternal uncle )> 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case^*^^ that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452 gar: i siiwmigcsgsnw strm- 

II Tvg: : 5WT: gST: I fvgmgHgvisj ■fichus 

sTHfuan II urgutf Bag; gat: i nigHtaws^sa iNhn « 

q. by the on ti,. II. 136 These are ascribed to by the m. 

III. p. 528 and sq. p, 455 and to by wq. qr. p. 674 and 

1453. urturagtqml *n?- 

qm SKdl | on qr- n. 136. Almost the same words occur 

in the nq. qt. p. 674. 

1454. 

«q. q. pp. 530-531. 

1455. Vide GWd/inrt tail v. The Bengal Government 12 Moore’s 
I. A. 448. 
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bandhu and would succeed In preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In lialasiihmhmanya v. Subbayya 65 1. 
A. 93 it was held that under the Mitaksara the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two atmabandhus is entit- 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious efficacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Vimngauda v. Yellappa 1. L. R. (1943) 
Bom. 259 ( F. B. ) where the mother's brother of the deceased 
was preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’.s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhus. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist bhiksn 
in Cambodia ( in sake 586 ). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit. Vide * Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji ( Cal. 1928 ). All 
the above ( such as the son’s daughter’s son ) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Produces v. Kanhaiya Lai 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been iield that the father’s father’s daughter’s .son’s son 
would be an atmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case^‘=‘ 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant ( i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other ) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1436. Vide Umaid Bahadur V. Udoi Chand &Cs.\. 119 (F. B.), 12S 
wbere it was held that a man’s sister's daughter's son is a heritable banditti 
but a remark was made (which was an obiter dictum) that the sister's 
daughter’s son’s son would not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
latter was not a descendant of the grandfather of the former, his father 
or mother. 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council, which further said that sapinda rela- 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
BalambhattI and the Subodhini ( vide above note 1418). But 
difiBoulty is created about mutuality by the unwarz’anted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be di’awn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that ho must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. 0. is not, it is sub- 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong founda- 
tions. The Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
‘ sapinda ’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. VoL 11. pp. 454-455. What is material is 


1*157. Vide Ramchandra v, Viiuiyah L, R. 41 1. A.. 290 ( = 42 Cal. 
384 at pp. 418-421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva- 
dhikari (T. L. L. p, 630ff j is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami- 
lies, viz. (1) claimant's agnate family, (2) claimant's mother's agnate 
family, (3) claimant's father's mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo- 
ther's mother’s agnate family. Following this opinion, it was held in 
Lowji V. Mitliabai 2 Bom. L. R 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law, Bat this decision Is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is wrong. Vide Chinna v. Padmanabha 
44 Mad. 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re- 
quirement of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal, 119 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It is to be legrctted 
that owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like Mayne and Sarvadhikari were followed without personal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. C. case the claimant claimed sapinda- 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ance.stor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit, The words of the P. C. ‘ the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor ’ ( L. E. 41 1. A. 290 
at p. 312 ) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims’*®* relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 


1438. VldeBry Mohan v. Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapiiuja 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at p, 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhiis 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the -wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P. C. meant in 41 I. A. 290. In 
Seelam Nagamma v. Reddam I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 739 (F. B.) it was heid 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All, 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other band, in Hanmant v. Vasudev 
I, L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P, C. means that heri- 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother must he 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Vide Dehi Das v, Mukat 
Behari I, L. R. (1943) All, p 131 which lays down several rules deducible 
from an examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Snftharnm t,. Rcrfkrtshna 49 Bom. 739 ( F.B.) it was 
held that a father’s sister’s son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the maternal uncle, but the F. C. decided in Balsubrantanya v, Subbayya 
L, R, 65 I. A. 93 that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father’s sister’s son. 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of Mitrami^ra in his 
commentary on Yaj. 1. 52, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka^*®’ on Mann V. 60 and in the remarks of the 
Balambhatti ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. C. has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here : 
(1) ^tmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitrbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote ; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte paterna ( on the father's side ) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte malerm ( on the mother’s side ); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 2nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban- 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
DM Das 0 . Mulcnt Behari I. L. B. ( 1943 ) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son’s son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh- 
ter’s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and unneces- 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 
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bandbiis. One or two matters, liowever, call for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as baiidhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
goni459„ Qj daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the Mitaksara, but under the Dayabbaga he would not be 
so, as he offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Br. ( quoted 
above in ii 1419 ) in which the word ‘ bandhavah ’ occurs, 
remarics that the relatives of the father and mother of ( the 
deceased ) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter £ind 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied. 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance ( 3nd 
ed. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judge.s 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting. It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and result.']. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit. are : (1 ) the definition of sapiuda given by it on Yaj. 1. 53; 
( 2 ) the remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas ( as 
contrasted with gotrajas) ; (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may bo called 
atmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbaridhus and these 
latter inherit before matrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide 11 Mad. 287. 17 All. 523, 30 Mad. 406 (for the daughter’!, 
son's son’s succession) and 31 Ail. 454, 58 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter’s son’s succession). 

1460. • 

^ ‘ 5 ^: ... 1 > p. 196. 

1461. Vide Kesar Singh v. The Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at pp. 661, 686-89 for dissent from Sarvadhikari’s views. 
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the nine bandhus enumerated in the verses of Satatapa or Baudlia- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex- 
pressly mentiond should not have been used to exdude any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother ; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of bis maternal grandfather, two of 
hjs father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother's paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather, Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these ( p, 627 ) viz- 
‘ two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother ’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent ( except in ^he 
case of the mother of the man concerned ). If, because the 
Illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s son, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa, But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terms 
lltmabandhu, pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus, Acc, 
to the V, Mayukha^^®^ the words pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthi-fatourusa compounds ( pituh bandhavSh 
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or matuh baiidhava^i) i. e. according to it pitrbandhus or 
matrbandhus are bandbus of the father or mother and must also 
be bandbus of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from Sstatapa or Baudhayana occurred. In Manu 
V. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and bandhams for the 
duration of paksini. It is possible that the three verses only 
illustrate what is meant by bandhavas in such a connection. 

The BalambhattI ( vyavahaxa p. 314 ) here also explains 
that females are included in the word * bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of ‘putrah’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs — ^In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states that the teacher (of the veda)is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S II. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a sabrahmacann ( fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a brahmana was to be given to some irotnya ( a 
brahmana learned in the Veda ) as laid down by Gaut. ( 38. 39 ) 
and in default of a srotriya in the same village, as said by the 
Dayabhaga XL 6. 27, to any brahmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, ‘ in the absence of all ( heirs ), brahmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth ; in this way dharma does not suffer : the rule is that the 
wealth of a brahmana should never be taken by the king ’. 
( dayabhaga, 51-52 ) is to the same effect. To the same 
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effect are Visnu^*®® Dh. S. 17. 13-14, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 130-122 
and Sankha-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R, p. 597 and V. 0. p. 155). 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. Manu (IX. 189) andBr,’®*® ( S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p, 380 verse 67 ) say that the wealth of ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
Sudras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per- 
formance of his funeral rites and Sraddhas as stated by Kat. 
931. Kaut. ni.5, Nar.(da.yabhaga,52)provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property ) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word ‘ women ’ stands for amruddliastri ( exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives ( who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
‘ patni’ is not employed in the verse. These verses ofNar. 
and Kat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 
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1467. Vide Collector of Masulipatain v. Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore's 
I. A. 500 at pp. 526-527. 
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1470. Vide 2 Bom. 373, 607, 12 Bom. 26 (in both Kiit. is quoted), 
26 Bom. 163, L. R. 53 I. A. at p. 163 for the concubine’s right. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whose husband was alive was not treated as a concubine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs of her deceased paramour, but this decision 
has been recently overruled by a Full Bench in 47 Bom. L, R. p. 5 (F. B.). 
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Yaj. (n. 137) states a special rule which is an exception to 
the general rule of inheritance laid down in II. 135-136 viz, 

‘ ( the heirs ) who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yufi 
( ascetic ), a ( perpetual ) vedic student are in order the ( vedic ) 
teacher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text i. e. the acarya ( who is mentioned first among 
the three heir.s ) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec- 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the Dayabhaga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same asrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna'*^^ 
the order of heirs is the direct one, that is, the teacher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh, S, (17, 15-16) 
expressly says .so. The Mit adds that a brahmaoarin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( mi^hika ) and wpalmrvaija ( who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors ), that 
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Yajnavalkya’s words apply only to the former, that if the latter 
( upakurvana) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Vaj. in. 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
weeflth Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
( III. 10 ) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his sandals 
and books on Yoga and the like ; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alone can be 
ascetics with the result that their pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case^*’® of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mathas and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-953, 

Reunion . — reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(3) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten- 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is not 


1473. Vide Dhafiiiapuram v. Virapandiyam 22 Mad. 302 (holds that 
the ordinary law of succession applies to a s'udra ascetic ) ; Ramdas t». 
Baldevadasji 39 Bom, 108; Somasundetram v, Vaithiliuga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p. 869: Haris Chandra v. Atir 40 Cal. S45 ; but see SantbasivaM v. Secre- 
tary of State 4-1 Mad. 704 (holding that the disciple of a &dta asCetlc who 
dies without leaving any blood relations is an heir under the Hindu Law, 
but that strict proof would be required of the claimant's spiritual rela- 
tionship ). ‘ ' 
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reunion in law, as said by the Sm. 0. II. p. 302 and Vivtlda- 
candra”” p. 82. The Vivadacandra quoting Visnupurana says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The Mit., tlie 
Dayabhaga“’^ the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 381 verse 72 ), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation ( such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father ), while the V. tl 
(p. 157 ), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P. (p. 533 ) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited person is called 
s<imsrsta or saihsrstin^*'’^ (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Kaut. (III. 5 p. 160) states that those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do so after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( =Vispu 
Dh. S. 18. 41 ) is similar to it. 
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The verges of Yaj. ( II. 138-139 ) on succession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Yaj. II. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
sonlesB. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and 0 of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
fhunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
Thia is expressly stated by the Vivadacandra p. 85 that relies 
on the Smrtisara^*’’. The two verses of Yaj. (II. 138-139 ) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit. and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations. Acc. to the Mit 
the two verses mean : ‘ in the case of a deceased reunited per- 
son, the ( surviving ) reunited member should give ( to the 
posthumous son of the former ) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son ( but only a wife ) ; but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s share and (if there be no son) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers ; a re- 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member ( dying sonless ) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’. In this interpreta- 
tion the word ‘ asaihsrstl ’ in the latter half of II. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and tlien again with ‘ saihsrstah ' ( in the 2nd 
half ). This last word is to be understood in two senses, vis. 
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1479. Vide Fakirappa v. Yellappa 22 Bom. 101, 104 for the proposi- 
tion that a reunited son has a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide p. 85 ‘ fqar 
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(1) full brother ( with the procoding word asamarsti ) and (2) 
* reunited’ ( with the word ‘ anyamatrjat ’ ). Further, acc. to the 
Mit. we have to understand ‘eva’ after ‘ anyamatrjah Apararka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, Visvavupa and Srikaramisra 
( Dayabhaga XI. 5-16 ) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother tliough 
reunited with the deceased. The V, Mayukha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word uputrasya (of one dying soilless) 
is not to bo understood with Yaj. (II. 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj, II. 138, viz (1) the wealtft 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members ; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of IL 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born tJie 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such .son is born tlien 
the survivors may take the estate. In II. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words ‘ anyodarya ’ and ‘ anyamatrja ’ are not 
restricted to brothers only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The Daya- 
bhaga discusses Yaj II. 138-139 under the topic of succe.'jsion 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre ( vide XII 
The V. P. p. 533 notices this and levels against Jimutavahana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apararka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dayabhaga. The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by Srlkara, Sm. C- 
and others ( pp. 535-538 ). It says that the texts of Sahkha, 
Narada and others conflict with the text of Yaj. II. 135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a -reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Yaj, II. 135 ***' or logical reasoning. Accord- 
ing to the V. P. the order of succession to a deceased reunited 
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person seems to be : ( 1-3 ) son, grandson, great-grandson ; (4) 
reunited fall brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father ; (8) any 
other reunited member; ’(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow? 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V. Mayu- 
kha gives the order -as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son ) ; (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re- 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited ; 
(6) Taalf brothers and uncles, if reunited ; (7) other male mem- 
bers reunited ( in preference to wife though she be reunited ) ; 
(8) wife if she be reunited ; (9) full sister ( or daughter accord- 
ing to another reading (10) any other sapinda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Eulluka, Aparirka 
p. 749, Sm. 0. ( n pp. 304-305 ), Nilakantha, Vivadaoandra 
(p. 83) and others, 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts, 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STKlDHANA 

Striclhana ( woman’s property ). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of the topic of strldhana can be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. As Sir Gooroodas Bannerjee remarks ( in 
‘ Marriage and Strldhana ’ p. 370 ), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India ; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely 
conceded as in our own The wedding hymn in the Rgveda 
(X. 85 ) contains two verses { 13 and 38 ) which indicate 
that gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They are r ‘ the bridal" gifts of Surya that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth; in the Aghas ( Magha constellation ) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunis (Phalguni constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift); for thee in the beginning they carried about 
Surya together with the bridal gifts &c.’. Sayana explains 
‘ vahatu ’ as ‘ cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married ’, w'hile Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. Vlll 
p. 753 ) renders it as ‘ bridal car Sayana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the • Tai. S. VI. Z. 1. 1 we 
read,^*“ ‘the wife (of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear ’. Manu IX, 
11 uses the word ‘ parinahya ’ ( household gear ) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini'*®*^ according to Sahara, refers to 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
certain property. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tai. S. and argues that 
if Manu VIIL 416 ( saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband's ) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai. S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply 
means that though women may be owners they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
( suoh as ornaments and costly dresses ) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of stiidhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. Ap. S. (II. 6- 

14. 9 ) states the view of some predecessors ( which Ap. himself 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates ( father, brother 
&c. ), Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna- 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Yas. 17. 46 prescribes that women ( daughters ) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother, 
^ahkha ( q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851 ) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII. 416 only gives expression to an 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

Three principal topics have to be discussed under strldhana 
viz. what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominion over her 
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stridhana and inheritance to strldhana. On each one of these 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject has 
become very complicated, as the Dayabhaga remarks 

Gautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it.^“®“ Kaut. ( III 2- 
p. 15.2) defines*^’: ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body ( i. e. ornaments and jewellery ) constitute 
stridhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 2000 
( panas ) as the maximum, while there is no limit to ( what may 
be given ) as aixidhya ( ornaments &c. )’. This may be qom- 
pared with a verse of Kat. (902) and a similar^'’® verse of 
Vyasa viz, ‘ the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give stridhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (panas) except immovable pro- 
perty’. The Sm. C. and V. Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The terra stridhana literally means * woman’s property ’. 
But in the ancient smrti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word stridhana. One characteristic feature of stridhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 
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1488a. Toi exhaustive treatment of stridhana the following works may 
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in Dharmasastra works is that of IX. 194: ‘what (was 

given ) before the nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s property TheMit. on Yaj. II. 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of stridhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one more kind viz. ‘ aruM- 
dlmja' ( gift subsequent ) ’. Nar. ( dayabhaga, 8 ) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘bhartrdaya’ (the hus- 
band’s gift ) for Manu’s ‘ what is given in token of affection ’, 
the latter being thus wider than Narada’s words. Yaj. ( IL 143- 
44) enumerates the several kinds of stridhana as follows; 
‘ what was given ( to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received by her before the nuptial 'fire, or 
what was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
( adUvedaniIca) and the like — these are denominated stridhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the sullca ( fee ), and gifts subsequent to marriage ’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read ‘adhivedanikadyam ca’,mhile 
Apararka and the Dnyabhaga read ‘ adhivedanikam caiva\ the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
strldhana^ But it should be noted that even without reading 
— ‘ kadya’m ’, Apararka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu'*^ Dh. S.17. 18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of stridhana as Yaj., but omits the word ‘adya’. 

Among smrti writers Katyayana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of stridhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 
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defines several kinds of atridhana enumerated by Mann, Yaj., 
Nar., and Visnu ( in all six) as follows^*’*: what is given to 
women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire is declared 
by the wise to be adhyagni^^'*^ stridhana. That again which a 
woman obtains when she is being taken ( in a procession ) from 
her father’s house ( to the bridegroom’s ) is declared to be adhyu- 
mhanika stridhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet ( of 
elders ) is said to be prUidaltn ( gift through affection ) stridhana. 
That is declared to be siilka ( bride’s fee ) which is obtained a.s 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from the family of her ( father’s ) kinsmen is said to be anuadheya 
( gift subsequent ). According to Bhrgu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheya'. It may be noted that Katya- 
y ana’s definitions of adhyagni and adhySvahanika are wide 
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enough to include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by Katyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dayabhaga. 

“ That is known as saiidayika which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents " (Kat.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhyamkanika includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhaga and some others (pcntrkSt) 
restricts the adhyavahanika to gifts made by the father's or 
mother’s family only. The V. R. ( p. 523 ) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. C. ( p. 138 ) says that it is what is obtained at the time 
of * dinrayamam’. The Dayabhaga^®” (IV. 3. 19-20 p, 93) 
explains ‘ dohyabharana-karminam ’ differently as ‘the gratifica- 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as Vyasa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her ( cheerfully ) to go to her husband’s house’. 
The Sni. G. and Y, P. explain iulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time of marriage or when he started a house. The V- 
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by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage'. The word occurs in 

( Continued on the next ^age) 
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Nir. ( p. 468 ) states that sulka has two senses ; { 1 ) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the guardians of the girl which 
goes to the mother and brother ( on her death ) ; (2) what is 
given ( by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for 
the girl and of the household gear. Another verse of Kat. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, ‘ over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arts ( such as spinning ) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership. 


( Continued from the ‘last page ) 

Gaut, 2S 23 and in Saiikha {svayaih Liilkam vodha) q. by V. K. p. 521 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to ofler in some 
cases considerabie rvealth to the father of the bride to induce him to gi\o 
her in marriage. JRg. I. 109. 2 refers to this ; ‘ O Indra and Agni ! I ha\e 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient 1 son- 
in-law or even a brother-in-law'. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as • vijamatr ’ ( f^srinmr 51*?^ ?ri?h>rT3fT! afhtmf^IWOT 3tg- 
Wnni )• But this verse also shows that the bride’s brother (iyala) 

bad to give wealth to his sister's husband. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 A. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against tliis. 
la the Vanaparva ( 115. 23 ) Gadhi claims as the custom of bis family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer- 
red bis suit for the hand of Gadbi's daughter ( 7/%^ W: ^ 

I tffRT: I 

{swbtm U ). Vide Anu^sana 4 12 (for a similar statement ) and 2. 31, 
Manu 111. 51 forbids the taking of .even a small gratuity through greed by 
the father when giving away bis daughter in marriage and says that if he 
does so be would be guilty of the sale of his child and in III. 54 (almost 
the same as Anu^sana 46. 1-2 ) Manu says that when agnates do not appro- 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid ( by the bridegroom ) for the bride but 
hand it over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines s'ulka as the gratuity 
after getting which the girl is given. The V. C. p. 139 defines it as what is 
obtained from the husband on condition of furnishing household gear dc. 
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the rest ie declated to be etildbana The prima facie 
view ( pUrvapaksa ) in Jai, VL 1. 12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana, / Devala says, ‘ maintenance ( what was given for 
maintenanra ), ornaments, sulka ( bride’s gratuity ), the profits 
of "money-lending are a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
■entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress Manu IX. 200 states, ‘the 
heirs of the husband should Dot divide ( among themselves ) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband ; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medhatitbi on this 
verse, but the V. R, ( p. 509 ), V. C. p. 139, Dayatattva p. 184 
all say that acc. to Medhatitbi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, become strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent.*** According to the Vaijayantl such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 
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Saudayika is not a special kind of strldhana. It is rather a 
comprehensive term for several kinds of strldhana as the defi- 
nition given by K&t. shows and as the V. C. ( p. 139 ) expressly 
states It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech- 
nical sense. Acc. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm, C. H. p. 282 and V. R. p. 511 hold 
that saudayika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the Dayabhaga IV. 1. 23 pp. 76^77 
and y. C. hold that saudayika includes also all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
verse of Vyasa^*®* that defines saudayika similarly, ‘whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saudayika.’ The word ‘saudayika’ is derived fiom 
‘ sud&ya ’ and means, according to the Dayabhaga IV. 1. 22 
p. 76, ‘received from affectionate kindred’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘ sudaya * means ‘ gifts of yautaka and the like ’ 
and that saudiyaka is merely a derivative without change 
of meaning. 

Another word requiring explanation is ‘ yautaka ’. It occurs 
in Manu IX. 131, ‘whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ ( and not to the married daughter 
or son ). So yautaka seems to be a synonym for strldhana in 
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Mr. Gbarpuie; the Mysore edition correctly reads ■ind ^l l% 3 gqrv 
Rq®5mdict ( vol. iii. 2. p. 655 ). ‘ 

gauni^ ^ I 3 snar:’ ^ig*w# 0“ 

xrr.ii. 143. . - 
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the technical sense. The Sm.^®*** C. H 'p. 285, Madanaratna 
( folio 105 b ) and V. Mayukha remark ‘ yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like It is derived from yuta ( joined ). It should, however, 
be noted that Yaj II. 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘ separated ’ and that Medhatithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains ‘ yautaka ’ as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. C. H. p. 285 remarks that 
DevasvamI derived ‘ yautaka ' from ‘ yu ’ (to separate ) and 
held it to mean ‘ wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics '. The 
V. C. p. 142 and Vivadaoandra p. 74 read ' yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. Tae Dlyatattva ( p. 186 ) states that both 
forms ‘ yautaka ’ and ’ yautuka ’ are in vogue and relies on 
Vacaspati and Bayamukuta in support. 

Eaut. ( m. 2. p. 153 ) names tulka, anvadheya, g.dhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldhana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
* all kinds of property possessed by a woman They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. From the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that strldhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of Eaty&yana it included all 
property ( whether movable or immovable ) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 


1506. • sw ftsps* 

I folio 105 b . sv. p. 158 quotes the ngsmsij 

fif. X p. 517 explains fill HI. 

in. p. 552 explains as vNrI 

^ vpi sePi# i 

I I n p 285. Vide sq. q. 

p. 548 for most of these being brought together, wr. fir. p. 463 explains 
as ■ ‘ w i aa fl" ipevt qa 

afiwRCi aw ft a^. ^lawawj ^*>1. otf 

jts'ix. 131; aratwftmwmrgfatjarn ^aasaft wif i aftoivawra: 

afteiaas^qfhjjRircT: w w P^igaft ftias i 

avap. 186 . 
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from her parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family ( except immovable property 
given by the husband) and that what was obtained by a 
woman after her marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not become strldhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘ datta ’ 
( donated ), but Kat. and Vyasa sometimes use the word 
‘ obtained ’ ( prapta or labdha ), which is ordinarily wider than 
‘ datta But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that ‘ obtained ’ includes ‘ inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained^ 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita- 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentators^^’’’ that are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mitaksara. Its gloss on Ys.j. U. 143 may be 
translated as follows^**: ‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire ; and adhioedanika, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded ’ ( Yaj. II. 148 ) ; by the word ‘ adya ’ ( meaning ‘ and 
the like ’ ) is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding — all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word stridtiana is employ- 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense.' The Mitaksara expanded the 


1507. Vide Collector of Madura v. Uootoo Ramlinga 12 Moo. I. A, 
397, 436, quoted in Atmaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 at p. 143, 

1508. msft 15VI afar via nt355ft%f»T- 

^ I trfbrurnn on m. II. 143. As against 

the last sentence of the Mit. may be compared the maxim ( nySya ) ‘ 

' ( relied upon in sn- I. 1. P. 300 ). 
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definition of stridhana so as to include under it the five kinds 
of property of ■which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be- 
comes stridhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother ( ace. to Yaj. II. 115 or 123 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘adya’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaparijata (p. 671 ), the S. V. 
(p. 379), V. P. { p. 542 ), the Balambhatti/ Apararka without 
Teaming ‘adya’ gave the same explanation of ‘ca* as stated 
above ( on p. 773 ).j ' On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to the"word. Jimutavahana reads Yaj. II. 143 
as ‘ adfUvedanilcam cairn', quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501 ), remarks that stridhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu ( IX. 194 ) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally observes : ‘ that alone is stridhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen- 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dayabhaga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
stridhana it quotes the texts of Xat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar. (IV. 28), 

‘ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables '. From this it follows that, according to the Daya- 
bbSgs , all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro- 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
stridhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds noted 
above ) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not stridhana. The Dayatattva closely follows 
the Dayabhaga. 

The Sm. C. does not give a defintion of stridhana, but it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word * adya ’ given by 

1309, «i^:(rsvr (If 3 ilhnr- 

fB w nira i lUTTO? fenrt i rnfi? smq: i jfiJsr 

I wr 3wntr 

iv. i. is and X3. 

«%«!( says ' wTusUTOWs I » - 
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the Mit. Therefore it may be said that it is in line with the 
Payabhaga. The Par. M. IIL p. 547 ( another Madras autho- 

rity ) appears to follow the Mit., since it says: “‘adya’ in- 
elndes * adbivedanika ' and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Vivadaointamani (the leading authority in 
Mithila ) does not define strldbana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of strldhana described by Manu, Yaj., Visnu, Eat., 
and Devala and so is on a par with the Dayabhaga. The V, 
Mayukha divides strldhana into two kinds, paribhUsika ( tech-> 
nical ) and aparibhasika ( non-technical ). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be strldhana by the sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
( except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti- 
tion or' cutting (sawing or other mechanical arts).'*“ This 
division is peculiar to the Y. Mayukha. The 'Vlramitrodaya 
(-the paramount authority in the Benares school ) agrees with 
Mit. as stated above. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw, But it is necessary to show how the Indian Courts 
have in modern times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit, of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti- 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay A woman 
may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


1510. w i vu. nr. ni. 

p. 547. 


1511. vigneVviiH mviR- 

; « WT. p. 160. 


1512. Vide Slico Shankar v. Debt Sahai L. R. 30 1. A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad ) for the proposition tbat according to the law of the Benares 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri- 
dhana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds for the deci- 
sion were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
deducible from the gloss of Yijnane^ara had already been discarded and 
that even as to property inherited from a fefhale the same rule had been 
a{>plied in most High Courts ( p. 208 ). Vide also Balwantrao v, Baji Rao 
t.-R. 47 I. A. 213, 223 where the Privy Council approve of the Bombay 
High -Court’s decision in Bhau v. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 tbat a daughter 
sht^eedhig to her father tahes the property abaolntely as strldhana in the 
Bombay Presidency. ' - . , ' 
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are strldliana according to the Mit., but the Priry Council has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not strldhana; e. g, if 
a daughter inherits property from her father or inherits the 
strldhana property of her mother, it does not become her strL 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
'pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If 9 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
•of that family (as e, g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son’s widow to her father^ 
in-law), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born ( e, g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother ) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her strldhana ( in Bombay ). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partition it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the MitaksarS ( including Bombay ), 

Kat. ( 903 ) declares * whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be strldhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upddhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners give.s some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot became strldhana. 

Dominion over slridhana. — ^What is strldhana and what 
dominion a woman has over strldhana depend on three things, 
viz. the source of acquiring the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition ( i. e. whether she was a maiden or a manisd 
woman whose husband was living or a widow ), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of Kat. and NSr. 
are the principal texts on this subject, ^at. ( 905-907, 911 ) 

1513. Vide Debt Rlangal Prasad v. Rlahadeo Prasad L. R. 39 I. A. 
121, 131-132 (aboat the share of immovable property on partition not being 
strldhana and not passing on her death to her stridhana heirs). 

1514. wd 

«IT • PtUT uraiww 'R’lT n. p. 281. The verse fa 

quoted by tpcf. Wt- KCI- P- 'V- uqjB p. 1S4 (reads aw wi*!® )• 
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Bays * on obtaining wealth of the saiidayika kind it is dec- 
lared ( lit. desired ) that women have independent power over 
it, einoe it was given by them ( the kindred ) as support ( or 
maintenance ) in order that they ( women ) may not be reduced 
to a terrible ( or wretched ) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in saudayika property as re - 
gardssale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudayika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift ( of movables ) given by the husband as she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
stridhana of a woman ’i The verse of Kat about property acquir- 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Narada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood couid 
dispose of her stridhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of stridhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called saudayika { i. e. 
gifts from relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudayika and 


1515. vTcv ^iwf I s^gv- 

i« irvr ^ I g n 

«T vraf ^ ^ ger ^ ftut muft ’t w i wi fWf ^ jmraswv: ii gircvr. 

q. p. 752 (except &o.), H. P. 282, efPnrPT IV. 1. 22 and 

24 and p. 155 ( except ), f?. v. PP. 510-11, 514 (all), 

fi. f^. pp. 139-140. On t. says, ‘ sngsi^qngi^oiciT ^*1 

firTPmiireen 5T (p. 5ii): 3igqi*qi3’ (sfl^sw). 

On the says ‘ IfTtTSsqgw > On 

the says ‘ i ETRv^ g egstsexraiqig^'ir'int^^f- 

?qra*5qgwi^ i g i H^ggprtitqt 

W fisqirtgrqd: ' . ft. q. p. 511 and ft. ft|. p. 140 take »r|grq to mean 
hssband’s own property and the former says that gingu an^ mu^ira 
explained it as given by the husband. 

1516. So long as a Hindu maiden is a minor she cannot alienate her 
property or dispose of it by will ; only her guardian can alienate it for pur- 
poses laid down in Huuooman Pershad's case ; vide 6 Moo. I. A 393 (cited 
above on p. 449), 
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non-Baudayika is retained,***^ but the distinction between sau- 
dayika given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept.^*^* Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. During marriage when the husband is living her domi- 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the strl- 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudayika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con- 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property ( such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or*property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband's consent. If she disposes of it without such con- 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
whan there is no distress. No one else ( except the husband ) 
has got control over even such stridhana. After the hus- 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Yaj. IL 147 says : ‘ the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her stridhana taken ( i. e. used ) by him in a 
famine, for ( indispensable ) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned ( by the creditor or by the king or an enemy ). 


1517. Vide Bhau v. Raghunath 30 Bom. 2Z9 (where It was held that 
property inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodar v. Purmanandas 7 Bom, 153. 

1318. Vide Shalig Ram v. Charanjlt Lai 57 I. A. 282, 289. 

1S19. UjfwT^r w 'VTut > vfra vm? w 
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^ I v. p. 546. 
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Safe. (914)^^ has a similar verse which says that he may 
return strldhana wealth if he chooses to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. ] Kaut. ( 111. 2 p. 152 ) is closely similar to Yaj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughter-in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kaut ( IH, 2. p. 152 ) further provides 
that there should be no complaint ( by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children ( or to twins ) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brahm and the other 
three ), that when strldhana has been expended by ( the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gandharva or asura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the raksasa or paisaca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunain prajatayoh ’ and ‘ trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Kaut. is not quite clear. It is probable that Kautilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than tliree years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then no complaint made 
later ( than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter- 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smrtis like those of Yaj., Nar. or K&t. makes these distinctions 
and so Kaut. probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband's dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties ( Yaj. II. 46, 

/iS2o. sjfTfW w 1 5 Hwr vsiTm 

vuvigw. q. by P. 753, II. p. 283. 1^. T. p. 513, 

R f^. p. 141 ; w ^rrvfvT 

^ qrg; 1 in. 2 p 152. 

1521. w fqqits ’ng- 

III* 2. p. 152. 
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Vianu Dh. S, VL 31-32 ). But the same smrtis make it clear 
that under certain distressing ciroumstanoes the wife’s' 
separate property was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly states that if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances ( than 
those specified by Yaj. II. 147 and Kat. ) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s strldhana during her lifetime even in distress or 
disease &c. and relies on Manu Vill 29 which requires the. 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V. Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and V. 0. hold that 
Katyayana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. ^Kat. ( 912-913 ) 
provides that if any one of the four persons (q. in n. 1515 
above ) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine ( or 
punishment ) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the mijicipal amount, when he becomes well- 
off ( i. e. able to pay )^fD8vala'**^ also states, ‘ if the husband 
makes a gift of strmhhna without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the strldhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family ^ 
aoo. to V. Mayukha ).J^at. (908) adds a special rule, ‘ if the 
husband has two wiVes'and he does not reside with one of them 
( i, e. neglects her ), he should be forcibly made to return ( the 
strldhana of his neglected wife ) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection. ’}, The texts of Kat., 
Devala and Nar. quoted above about the defiiinion of the woman 
over her strldhana and about the husband’s power over it are 


^ iS2ia. efiuu TOin; I 

II q- by p. 755, iv. l. 24 p. 78, 

n. p 282 . 
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n. p. 283 


p. 755, SV. p. 156- 
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w ’Tfjrij II erRvr- q- by wvrjw p- 755. spvuin iv. i. 24 p. 78, II, 
p. 283. The »v. U. p. 156 ascribes this verse to 
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authoritative in all schools even now. Manu IX. 199^521 provid es: 
‘wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is common to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband’s permission. ’ The 
y. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over adhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Eat., Vyasa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen- 
datory. 

Eat. (916) delivers a special rule viz. * strldhana which 
was promised ( to a woman ) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the eons ( i e. by her own sons or stepsons ) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family ; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. C. and V. P. 
(p. 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to Eat. as understood 
by the Sm, C, and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve ( to dispose of ) stridhana and V, P. and V. 0, 
explain that it may bo taken away from her in such a case.’*^® 
In modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 

words as ‘ strl dhanam. ’^527 Oanga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 

(F. B. ), 48-49. 

Succession to Stridhana . — ^The several schools'of Hindu Law 
differ from each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 


1524. Ji flrv! ^ 

II ug IX. 199, This verse is variously explained, 55 <gjB,^nRr- 

and others explain It as * while 
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1527. For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindu' Law of 
strldhana with the Roman, French and English law, vide Bannerjce’s 
‘ Marriage and stridhana ' ppi, 394-399, 
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on any other. But one thing is generally common to all schools 
viz. that as regards succession to strldhana daughters are prefer- 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of strldhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of strldhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
strldhana are historical. The text-writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of theii’ times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to strldhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of strldhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smrtis on succession to 
strldhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 38. 33 which provides,^®*® ‘strldhana devolves (first) 
on daughters ; ( in a competition among daughters ) it goes to • 
those that are unmarried {apratta, lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and ( in a competition among married daughters ) to 
those that are not well provided for ( i. e. that are indigent ). ’ 
Manu ( IX. 193-193 ) provides : ‘ when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given ( that is ) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affection’. In Manu IX 195 it is said that the six kinds of 
strldhana, as also anvadheya strldhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX. 192-3) 
ate variously explained by the commentators, SarvajnarNSrS,- 
yana holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical strldhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 
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hold that full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sisters ( i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found ) get some trifle ( i of each brother acc. to 
Eulluka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forme of marriage viz. 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya and Gandharva and died 
without issue her stridhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forme it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. II. 117 pro- 
vides that daughters take the stridhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the ( male ) issue. In II. 144 Yaj 
again says that stridhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms ( brShma, daiva, arsa, praja- 
patya ) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forma. Visnu Dh. S. ( 17. 19-21 ) and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. 11. 144-145, while Nar. ( daya- 
bhaga 2 ) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sankha-Likhita^®^ declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother ) and their unmarried sisters. Br. ( S, B, E. 

1529. i vr. ll. 117 on which the mar. 

says, ‘ aiwrv; construe the word as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter's daughters and 

"daughter's sons ). Vide P- 159. “ ‘ Utgllf ••• ^ 

ugr \ ^ni i.” mrg (gmvtpi. 2) is mg- 

g t^^n rr l, about which the mgr. on vigr. II. I‘i5 remarks 

‘ The wg. vt. (p. 667) explains as 

jflur ancaswqmv f^goif sgml ^ aimr 

fkevu: 1 5 the p. 75 says ' fftmirprait S ifW << td cg ^l iq ; ■ 

^ta I ^ 

1530. aiffsTvituHrRi vptRrargvicgj: i u^wfsrifqg ' 

ngjn ug ii vr. n. 144-145 ; >ngrTf^ ^35 flqilnq- 

sRnvTntficTTVi u^g: I vgjTTVt UH ug • 

17. 19-21; ugqtVRT u g«n* v h.»i i a g i angriT^g 
ii stirg ( grvwnr, verse 9 ). 

1531. ^ q. 6y grvmv 

IV. 24 p. 79, m. III. p. 551, on VT. II. 145. on jft. 28. 22 

reads ^ ... 

1532. ^gqtvnrt g f|sT i aiaru g wm- 

' If - q- by H. p. 285, on jft. 28. 22. gmum IV. 2. 3 

p. 79 (3?q?vqg gerqt ^gimnni^igi^gflT: gg HTgumqgm: ), qn. nr. m. 
p. 552 ( reads fri vj rnffig), p. 75. 
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33 p. 383 verse 87 ) declares, ‘ strldhana goes to her progeny, but 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard’. Paiasiara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the stridhana, but in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala'^^ states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
strldhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father*. Paraskara^®^ ( q. by Fai*. M. HI. 552) states 
that strldhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut.^**> ( HI. 2 p. 153 ) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her strldhana ; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure ( of both sons and daughters ) the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kind of stridhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives./ Katyayana^®“ 
(917-920) whose treatment of strldhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
strldhana : ‘ Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the strldhana ( of their mother ) ; this is the 
rule of law about strldhana and partition ( among brothers and 
sisters ) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the ( strldhana ) 
wealth devolves on sons ( of the deceased woman ) ; the wealth 
given to a woman by her kinsmen ( paternal or maternal ) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen ( that gave it ) to the husband. 


1533. wmp'v f^rni wiTiim 5%?^ mat arJrr 

SIT I q- by iv, 2 6 p. 79, sir. fa. p. 466, on 

VT. n. HS. 

1534. jit® ^ iraiaf 3 aat?t- 

1 qi <^4 q. by »irr. ar. in. p. 552 ( nf- 

p. 463 . IsitqKRlT? 

1535. aaf? ^wnrr; gai ^qa i eigann f^r: i 

aar i a«gfa^ awaai 

lU. 2. p. 153. 

Y/^536. aflWi aiaaili fla^rac ^Tatam < aftaase^f^ aafa ftaia^ 
I f^orraar^ 3 Raa sag a^sfi^ i a»gqw 3 a»garaai^ a^rft an; « 
^ a^w 3^3: aa^^t awaraia^laraf arfatS 3 11 ensw* 

qgsq ^raa i^rvi 1 aranr afaiarat ararf^alari^naa « atnat. q- by 
3UTO=ft P- 721 (the first two only), H- PP- 285-287 (all except 

f4f*qf &c.). a. r. P 518 and f|. f^. p. 143 (first two); gntaw IV, 2. 12 
p. 92 has the verse (ascribes it to g^qffaTPra) j *V. a. p. 162 reads 

gwaifSt for a^aiiJf. 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the parents to then- 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with asura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. ’ The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must be read with Gaut. 28. 22, 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by Kat. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred ; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons ; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband ; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
asura, raksasa and paisaca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to Katyayana’s about 
a woman married in the asura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts quoted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

How the devolution of strldhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of stridhana. W’hy the devolution of 
' strldhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. on 
Yaj.isss n 117 giyeg the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to strldhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the Inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit. there are two lines of .succession to 
strldhana, one for sulka and the other for all other kinds of strl- 
dhana. Sulka, acc. to the Mit. that quotes Gaut , devolves first 

1537. ^ Rsfhfif i aiJRnvrmfkfvt 3 

q. by n. p. ase, rv. a. as p. ss. 

^ 1538. glftqrqisRxofl-if ^ 3 f 

3<^3 I Rgvsi gsprrfJit a%a 

f?UlT. on TTT. II. 117. &c. is *tg. 111. 49, 
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on the full brothers, then on the mother. Some like the 
SubodhinI, the DipakalikS, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the DSyabhaga IV. 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. 0., 
Par. M., V. P., V. 0. follow the Mit. It is somewhat strange 
that the MadanaparijSta p. 668 { which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
Madanapaia, holds that the siulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed Subodhini is correct or whether the author changed 
his* opinion. 

As regards succession to the property ot a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of Baudhayana'*“ that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents* nearest 
sapinda. Yaj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the sulka or other gifts 


1539. ifiqvfonqjsi ma*. if nft. 28. 23-24; T?nu. (on ’Iti 

II 145 ) says, g j ‘ > fpHWr on 

7n. II. 145; ‘ gesR g 1 

mg; i urgRck 4% ffH g i wi. n. p 553 ; g "* 

whpT 3Rfig: i uur ^ vram i HrStsfl ... uigRfk i 

t ug. vt. p. 668 : ‘ wigw- 

^ong’T^urPhvu: i i > ... wisri =gTsr i erar ^ 

#grr ij? ' vt«5*u^ 

( «v. p. 257 ) ; i ^gifcjen. 

1540. gmvT! ^vpii gsflgs ^ftgxRugui^ ni p ugml 

•M ' etmm i g l f^m. on m'. II. I46 ; the grvuUT makes ol this a verse as fr?U... 
wtgtis «vg.> uguiv u^vuigwjguft wliiqg; The (folio 106a) reads 

it as ... ... !Tgut> H; uRniWtwra ur ii t^nww nifil i wr. v. 

p. 552. The above passa^je of the Mit is referred to in Gandhi Maganlal v 
Bai Jadab 24 Bora. 192 ( F B ) at p. 211 ( where it was held that a paternal 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand- 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir and not to that of the 
grand-daughter. 

1541. Vide also Jaitglubai v. Jetha Appaji 32 Bom. 409, 412 and 
VtV/ial V. £a/n 60 Bom 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the parents 
fnheriting to the slrTdhana of a woman dying respectively as a maiden or as a 
woman married in an approved form of marriage. 
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made by him after deducting his own expenses and those of 
her family. 

The MitaksarS. order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows : ( 1 ) unmarried daughter ; ( 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent ; ( 3 ) married daughter who is well 
provided for ; (4) daughter’s daughters ; (5) daughter’s son ; 
(6) sons ; (7) son’s sons ( here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies ) ; (8) husband ( if the woman was married in one of 

the four approved forms ) ; (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity ; on failure of any sapipda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
( before it goes to the Crown ). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen- 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would ( by analogy ) go tn 
her husband and then to his sapindas ( before going to the 
Crown ). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes ( acc. to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28. 15 ), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters. (The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 145 ), Apararka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following Manu IX. 198 = Anusa,sana 47.25) 
. that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana , 
then the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits, j It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhana, toe rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson { son 
of a predeceased son ) both succeed together, the grandson re- 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
strldhana dies having only a son and a predeceased son’s son, 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
son. Vide Bai Ranum v. Jagjivandas 41 Bom. 618. 

It is not possible nor necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various schools of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 


^ ^ i fhsr. on ip. ll. 14?. 
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books having authority in the different provinces will be offeiv 
ed. According to the Stn. 0. ( which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit. ) strldhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis ( i. e. only technical 
, strldhana ) and the lines of devolution are as follows : (1) Sulka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
‘ { Sm. C, IL p, 287 ) ; (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 

’ daughters first ( Sm. C. II. p. 285 ) ; (3) Anvadheyaka and 

Bhartrdatta pass to sous and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares ( Sm. C. II. 
p. 284 ) ; (4) other kinds of technical strldhana such as 
adhyagni &c. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are apmttsthila,^^*'* then to married daughters 
that are provided for ; then to daughter’s daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons &c., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage ). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. ( in preference to the Sm. 
C. ) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical strldhana ( such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture ) devolve acc, to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Salemma v. Lutchmam 21 Mad. 100. 

, The Vivadacintamani, the leading authority in Mithila, 

) restricts strldhana to the technical strldhana recognized by the 
> smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows : (1) Sulka'*** 

j, ( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 

f marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit. 
cited above ; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all strldhana ; (3) all 
technical strldhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system ( for 
strldhana in general. ) 

The Vyavaharamayukha which is held to be of para- 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 

1543. The word is explained by the Sm. C. as follows, ‘ apiitl- 

ftsit aisfimi S’Svr ruvt vi • vfsvusTauTrni siw 

flk. P. 1^2 also says ‘ Jwt 1 * 

1344. ma* ' 7? 

i II. fir. p. 143. 
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K'nTilfA.n proposes various lines of succession to strldhana. Its 
treatment is based on the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna. It hrst 
divides strldhana as stated above into technical ( paribhaslka ) 
and non-technical ( aparibhasika ). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) sulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mitaksara; (U) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, ( if there be no unmarried daughters ) 


1545. For the territory In which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
Lallubhai v. Mankiivarbai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B.) at p 418, Jankibai v. Sunrira 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623-24 : Vyas ChituaAlal v. Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B. I at p 373. How the Vyavaharamayiikha composed by a Mahi 
rastra brahmana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallubhai v. Mait- 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v. Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 285 (F. B.) at pp 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite tlie Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha • 
ram v. Siiabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so goi erned and that the. predominance of the Mayu- 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cbeul and Nagotbna in the Kolaba 
^ District (vide Narhar v. Bkau 40 Bom. 621 ). Similarly difficult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by the 
views of the Mayukha in preference to tho.Ee of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu- 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to hold that everywhere the Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda- 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except in Bengal ; therefore on 
the analogy of the maxim that a general rule is applicable and is supreme in 
all cases except where an exception clearly covers the matter (smr^l^TV- 
swtHifk: ) districts outside modern Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be held to be governed by the Mayukha, 
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then probably to the married daughters; (III) anvadheya^“s« 
and bhatrpriti-datta ( husband’s gift of affection ) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX, 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter’s issue, then son's 
sons; (IV) other technical strldhana devolves as 
under the Mit. ; (V) non-technical^s” stridhana is inherited in 
the following order; sons, son’s sons, sons’ sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters’ sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to strldhana when a woman dies without 


lS45a. Vide Sitabai v. Vasautrao 3 Bom. L. R. 201 ( where a long 
passage from the V. Mayuliha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvadhefa includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anva- 
dheya ) ; Dayaldnt v. Savitrtbai 34 Bom. 383 (P.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvSdheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the. 
sons inherited together, ^aivr: iitVT UH JlTinf 1 TOT W 

ng:— ’snuHV: n i 

wigt u mwt ... « wTOrsim- 

MR W? TnBTcSrVIf anmTOl I BfSTVfST (folio* 

103 b). Vide eq rr. text pp. 137-38 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributive ly i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneonsly . 

1546. fiftT? vw gffJg: \ uig 

M WTTOwi 11^ T£iflg! » {folio losb): 

3 nnia:— affaw ... amferraursH' w— 

I WT, p. 159. 

1547. Vide Uanilal Rewadat v. Bai Rewa 17 Bom. 758 (as to inheri- 
taace of non-technical strMhana) where it was held that as regards strldhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words * sons and the rest ' mean no more than sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does not class as parlbbasika 
strldhana, the sons and the rest take precedence over the 'daughters and 
the rest (i. e. their issue )', that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari- 
bhasika stridhana and aparibhasika str'dhana are the same, save that as 
betjaeen male and female offspring the latter have a preferential right 
1^8 to paribhasika, while the former have a similar right as to aparibhasika, 

tS^ i «t. "fis p. leo. 
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issue. But it has now been judicially held that both mean the 
same thing 

In the Dayabhaga school the devolution of various kinds 
of strldhana according to the Dayabhaga and D. K. S. is as 
follows: (I) sulka devolves in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (II) Yautaka de- 
volves*®* in the following order : ( 1 ) unmarried and unbetrothed 
daughters, (2) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daiighters taking together in equal shares, 
(5) sous, ( 6 ) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, ( 8 ) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11) stepson’s son, stepson’s grandsen. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele- 
brated in an unapproved form then her strldhana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (HI) Anvadheya gifts*®®* 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

1548. Vide- Ttikaram v. Narayan 36 Bom. 339 ( F. B. ), where there 
is an elaborate discussion about the fallowing passages of the .Mit. and the 
Mayukha. i wmi ^ tr) n^cflfu tqg'rn^ i 

l ftai. on art. H- 145 ; 

I ^ fRVt; vnrmwt i ... vw 

lUSW JRVtUWT I sir. 

n^p. 161. 

- 1549. 3W:(g5^)mrJt^uwru?>m ffig; i »T>fr sstwftr 

I IV. 3. 29 p. 95. 

1550. tnrsi qftaraiarHswhaR gsnwf ^ a>m»J ntsJTvwn 

atluH fitfoTT ... TSfTRt ’g I vrgrrr^i RV 1 I 5 flrvT! <ra^t 

Jwa jiafwihv iraifv vua vftoftjnvr: 1 

^ 1 1 Dayabhaga IV. 2. 22 

and 25, pp. 85-86. ft will be noticed that the D. B. distinguishes between 
un-betrothed, betrothed and married daughters. Vide Bannerjee’s ‘Marriage 
and Strldhana ’ pp. 477, 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1551. nf h n ftyrt^g ^ gn t urfwrsw 1 

I «isg^...cg 3 i 11 (vt. 4 . i«v)...3r5r; mrt nrl^ u ait 

fta: I tr^t ?r^ »t3; i vut i 3 citf ' 

Dayabhaga IV. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prosanno v. Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
f son being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to strldhana 
given to a woman after marriage by her father). Ram Gopal v. Naraitt ii 
Gal. 315 ( mother held entitled to preference over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving property gifted to ber by her father after marriage). 
In both these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of the 
Dayabhaga and it is shown how Srikrsna and even modern writers have 
created confusion by offering varying explanations. 
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(D&yabhaga IV. 2.12-16 pp. 92-93) devolve in the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. IV* 
As regards Ayautaka ( i. e. all technical strldhana other than 
the above three ) there is a conflict of authority between the 
Dayabhaga ( IV. 2. 1-12 pp. 79-81 ) on the one hand and Raghu- 
nandana and Srikmna on the other. Acc. to the former the 
order^^®^ is; son and /citmari daughter (or to either on failure 
of J;he other); (on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter's sons; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Baghunandana and Srl- 
krsna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson's 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided cases the latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of the above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
strldhaua pass in order ( acc. to Dayabhaga IV. 3. 37 p. 98 ) 
to six heirs'*®* viz. the husband’s younger brother, husband’s 


1552. Uii ug: I ... I ... 

... 1 1 ^ • ••• {% Irft; 

g 3srn jilg: g^vr-. gwnfigsarvifle gsvtra^in >nlwf5>«g^nT- 

I *■• ^rsiRt g 

srarmt 

l grVHnr IV. a. 1-2. 9, 11-12. Dayabhaga employs the word 
apratta elsewhere ia the sense of ' uabetrothed ’ and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the doctiine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to stridbana, acc, to the Dayabhaga. remarks ( in his comment 'on 


grvupt ), • 

1553. if’prit: I HTg:^m rugrsnfi tpsT- 

vtsft HiggeVT! 1 ^ ^ • rragdl uw 

^' 55 : II 'gnnil 

uf^yai^bnttikraifflRrT ^oii 

I — mgsl ’ftWf’Rv utgcSfv ^ t •egwv 

^sfflg i wg fv ^ I tfiNr 4N »nvt»v; ^^gnig; Rg^ut 1 g 

Bufts 1 1 # Mtflwi' snf 

RoggntilgigtgRitFircaiH: 1 uv uud trifiio3u;g^fi<>gar51%Viv'gww«r- 
Pt°gfTg<im wffi i° aa (^vr 1 ... tRvwvHft »ggr^! ^rrattn 

1 wv 5 i?h 1 m«i! 1 gfil g 
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brother’s son, sister's son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son, 
daughter’s husband. B;. says that the mother’s sister, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mot he r-iu- 
iaw, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a sou of their 
co-wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text, 
acc. to the Dayabhaga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the stridhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determ ined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli- 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in Bihaspati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if regard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Ylr. ( V. P. p. 554 ) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest ( mentioned in Br, ) are the heirs to a woman’s stri* 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in conflict 
with 3 special text. It does not appear that the V. F. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br. ; **** it rather 
states that among these six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last page ) 

fIVUPTiV. 3. 31, 35, 36-38 pp. 96-98. Vide also pp. 187-188 
The verses of Br. occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V. Nir p 472, Par. M. Ill 
p. 535, V. Mayukha p. 161, V. P. pp. 553-554, The above verses of Br. 
mean that m 2 iles who are a woman's sister’s son or her husband's sisters 
son or her husband's brother's son or her own brother's son or her daugh- 
ter's husband or her husband's younger brother are like tier son and inherit 
her stridhana in certain circumstances. 

1554 In Bai Kesserhai v. Hunsraj L. R, 33 I. A. 176 the above te\,t of 
Brbaspati was discussed in a Bombay case at great length ( pp 190 - 197 ) 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co-widow was entitled to suceeen 
to the stridhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or bro- 
ther’s son, that the text of Br. must be taken distributively, that is, wnen 
the marriage is in an approved form the husband's sister's son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form the brother’s son or 
sister’^ son will succeed, that the text does not indicate the order of succes- 
sion which is governed by the principle of propinquity under the Mit. or 
the Mayukha. It may be noted that the V. Nir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distiibutive order. Acc. to the Sm. C. the six heirs referred to in the text 
of Br. take in the order stated therein. The Dayabhaga does not hold 
this view. 
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would be deteimined by greater or less prc^inquity^**®. On 
failure of these six the husband’s sapindas, sakulyas and 
satnanodakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to stri- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father's property. Under the Dayabhaga an unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the Mitaksara as inter- 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case^®* may be. The 
Mit. on Yaj. II 290 relies upon the SkandapurSna for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apsarases,’^® 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the strldhana of a iiaikin ( a 
dancing girl ) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations.*®®* 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how strldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be'provided 


155S. 

>t. p. 554. 

1536. Vide Tafa v. Krishna 31 Bom. 495 and Govind v. Bhiku 46 
Bom. L R. 699. 

1357. ft 'T«r^ rto 

vwjfi anftftft I mm. on vi. n. 290. 


1558. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 Cal. 650, F, B. (holds that brother's son 
inherited the strldhana of a woman who bad become a prostitute ), 
Narayan v. Laxman 51 Bom. 784 ( sister of a prostitute was held to be her 
heir), Wff rain Das ti. Ttriofe 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him ), Subbaraya v, Ramasami 
23 Mad. 171 ( stepson was held entitled to succeed to a woman’s property 
hough she bad deserted her husband and led a life of unchastity ). 
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that all property which a woman inherits from a female should be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. When the stridhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. * * 



CHAPTER XXXr 

MAINTENAN’CE AND OTHER TOPICS 


The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
smrtis and the digests on this subject must he made here. 

^The liability to provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (2) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse quoted 
by Medhatithi on Manu HI. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj- 
1. 224 and II. 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XI. 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acta. ’ From this verse it follows that 
Itrospeotive of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. vBaud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 48) goes further and provides’®*® 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patita. 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh. S. 1. 10. 28. 9 and Vas. 13. 47» 


15S9. I 

M Jmr- on ngiv. 251 quotes part of itas^^tVSHV, whilethef^, on rn- 11-175 
ascribes it to Manu. This verse is cited in Savitribai v. Lxtxmibai 2 Bom, 573 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband's relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of his death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to him in their hands). The texts of Manu, 
Yaj. 1. 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation enforceable by the State. Vide Raja Rama Rao v. Raja of 
Pittapur 45 I. A 148 at p. 154 where it is stated that the grandson is not 
included under the word ‘ son ’ and a grandfather is under no personal 
obligation to maintain a grandson if there is no ancestral property in 
his hands. 

I g i u. %• n. 2.^8 ; tri&rf: 

tnm g 'raw i 'ttuf i3. 47 ; anrrsvr urar i%t 

Q. by p. 823 on ^..n,,237.. , ^ . 
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Manu Vni. 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son, when they are not 
patita, should be fined 600 pa^aa by the king. Nar. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband, Yaj. 
1. 76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient) 
diligent, the mother of a son and agreeable in speech he was 
to be made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her, if he had no property, Visnu Dh, S. V, 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame- 
less wife, Kaut. IL 1 prescribes that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brotjiers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not patita, should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In Sitbbnrayana 
V. Suhbakka'^^^ it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and children, Narada states**® that if any one among 
several ( undivided ) brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they ( wives ) behave otherwise. This is because the surviv- 
ing brothers succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear**** 


1561. ununn t fl nPhfts 

nig: i li. i. p. 48. 

1562. 8 Mad. 236, referred to in Surampalli v. Surampalli 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse of Nar . is quoted in Bhikubai v. Hartba 49 Bom. 
459, 463 , 27 Bom, L. R. 13 at p. 16. 

1564. nsn rar sirr?: i qnwvi a^Ssi * 55^01 ai 1 ntwSrsmv 

mww 1 eiw asnvnnii 1 wifi ^ P ffi g jrwrHn^snrrPi’fr 1 

aiftWiiiusiHr g 1 ^nroi «R5rrsfhrst ujiwtw g 

1 g qi=gt ax ' -qut- 
nuftahviii • vgiiN. ii. p. 292 and sv. n- ?■ **6. 
{The passage of nttg in Mr. Gfaarpure's edition is rather corrupt). The sq. 

P‘ quotes aiRVTvn; this verse of Kiityayana is quoted in hakshm^n 
V, Satyahhamtibai 2 Bom. 494 at p. 511, 
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in the Sm. C, explaining a verse of Nar. viz, ‘ widows that are 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother ( of the deceased ) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja’ on which it remarks: “The words ‘by him 
who takes the estate * must be understood before all the words 
such as ‘ the eldest brother ’ ”, Kat. ( 922 ) states, ‘ when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
( ancestral ) property till her death The Sm. 0. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Kat. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persona whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained ( Yaj. II. 140-142 
Manu IX. 202, Vas. 17. 54 ). The Baud. Dh. S. ( H. 2. 43-46 )«» 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions ( i. e. 
are very old ) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from ( incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the patila and his issue. Devala ( quoted in the Y. 
Mayukha p. 165 ) has a similar passage, ' when the father is 
dead ( or even when being alive he makes a partition } the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcad^ 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark — these 
are not entitled to a share of the heritage ; to these except the 
paUta food and raiment are to be given These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Raja Ram Rao v. Raja of Pittapurf^ 

The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or female, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to maintain. For example, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law who possesses only self- 

1565. Vide note 1151 above for u. II. 2.43-48. This and the 
text of Devala are quoted in Muratyi v. Parvatibai 1 Bom. 177 at p. 183. 

1566. 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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acquired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughter- 
in-law ( widow of a predeceased son ) ; but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir i. e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died ; vide 23 Bom. 608. 

By Act XVin of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the MitaksarH the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Act does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance are taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only maintenance and so far the law of mainten- 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

> 

Another important question is what is the effect of uncha- 
stity on the right to maintenance ? As regards the wife's right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XI. 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo the same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo ; Yaj 1 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
‘religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Unchastity on the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain circumstances Vas. 21. 10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned viz. one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his gunt and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21. 12 Yasistha states that the wives 
of brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, who commit adultery 
with a sudra, may be purified by penance if no '’hild is born 
( of the adulterous intercourse ) but not otherwise ’. It is 
provided by Yaj. I. 72 that if a woman ( of the three higher 
cartes ) conceives through adultery with a sudra or kills her 
foetus or attempts the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins ( such as brShmana-murder ) she shall be abandoned. 


156(Sa. Vide Rajani Kanta v. Sajanf Sundari 611. A 29; Yamuttabat 
V. Manubai 23 B. m. 608. 
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Manu IX. 188 provides that when women become poMta, the rite 
called ghatasphota ( the procedure of which may he seen at 
p. 388 of the H. of Dh. vol. II and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume ) may be performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Yaj. IQ. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even lo a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives an immoral life. 
Oh the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. /lor example, Manu^®^’ XI. 189 says generally 
about all persons that after they perform the appropriate 
prayascitta, they should not be rebuked or avoided ( but should 
be restored to all social intercourse l.V The Mit, on Yaj. I. 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house. 

On Yaj. IIL 29? ( which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband ) the Mit. sums up the whole position as follows : (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins laid down'* 
in Vas. 21. 10 takes place when they do not perform penance; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21. 10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and^are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection ( Yaj. I. 70 
and III. 296 ), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence ( but not of the aggrava- 
ted kind) and subsequently reformed their ways. But from 
Manu XI. 189 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

j£67. qsiT%f5r#rt<ii^f5t I 

It ng XI. 189 =. 34 3i. p. 98 says on vx. l. 70, 

fsjvn 3 ••• t 

1S68. 3 — 

on vi. i- 7Z. is *T3 xi. 176 This 

passage of the Mit. is quoted in Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 
at p. 20 (=49 Bom. 459 at p. 4d7 ). 
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dggravated adultery that have undergone the proper prayascUfa 
and that return to decent life would have been entitled to 
ordinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In BlUkubai v. Sir Lallubhai 

Shah ( after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided cases ) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un- 
chastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In Laklimichami r. 
AmmU the Privy Council make the general observation ; “It 
is true that the right of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste*. In Kisanji r. 
Lakshmi'^^'’^ it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim- 
able under an agreement made with the deceased [husband's 
father and brother. In Musammat Omiga v. Qhasita I All. 46 (F. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v. Venlcata 26 Mad. 

509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a sudra concubine to a man 
of the thrive higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Gaut. 28. 37 provides, 
the son from a sudra woman of a man ( of the three higher 
varnas ) who is without issue receives maintenance ( lit. source 
of maintenance ), if he is obedient, in the same way a.s a pupil 
might receive ’. And Gautama {28. 43) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of' pratUoma unions. Vide p. 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 


1569. Vide Sathyabhama v. Kesavacharya 39 Mad. 058 at p. 660 
where it is !,aid, 'But in none of these texts is there any provision fora 
woman who has repented and was subsequently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woman who had reformed is to be denied even a starving allowance'. Vide 
also Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at pp, 23 and 36 and Ramknmar 
V. Bhagawaiita 56 All. 392, 394. 

1570. 27 Bom. L. R. 13=49 Bom. 459. 

1571. 62 I. A. 250 at p. 255. 

1572. 33 Bom. L, R, 510. But this case seems to be in conflict with 
the decision in Shivlal v. Dai Sankli 33 Bora. L. R. 490. 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the three higher castes 
from a sudra woman (not married to him) is not entitled to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S.B.E. 33 p. 374 v. 31 ) states that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a woman of the 
sudra caste to a man who has no otlier child should get main- 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha, 
while explaining Yaj. II. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a by a member of the regenerate 

classes is not entitled to a share oven at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that he is only 
entitled to maintenance. 

There is a good deal of case law on this subject, but much 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property but 
was a member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member. 

It has further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasi ( a slave ) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult- 
erous.^^” It has been also held that the illegitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his son'”* and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death'”’ ( and not merely up to his attaining majority). 


1573. ••• l> If- cited above in n. 1135 and q. by 

IX. 28, (P- 105). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 

Krishnayyaii v, Muttusaiiu 7 Mad 407 at p. 412 and in Rajant Nath v. 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B ) at p. 686. 

1574. For the meaning of (tail \idc above p. 602 n. 1137, ^ 

1575. 345 w g i ' f ' nf crrf ... i ihtiT. on vr. ll. 

133-134 q. above in n. 1136. Vide stj. p. 104 and ev. f. p. 488 for 

almost the same words The word does not mean 'bare main- 

tenance* or ‘bare necessities of life,' has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distinguish it from amsa (share). Vide Hiralal 
V. Meghraj I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. 

1576. Ananthaya V. Vishnu. 17 Mad. 160; Subramania v. ValuSA 
Mad. 68; Vellaiyappa v. Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal v. Sleghraj 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 = 40 Bom, L. R. 935. 

1577. Vide Rahi v. Gavind I Bom. 97. 

1578. Roshan Singh v. Balwant Singh 27 I. A. 51 = 22 All. 191. 

1579. Hargobind v. Dharam Singh 6 All. 329. Kuppa v. Singaravelu 
8. Mad. 325, Hiralal v. MeghraJ I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779. 
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ezc^t in Bengal. The fact that the texts employ the word 
“ Sudraputra ” ( in the maaculine gender ) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parmli 
V, Ganpatrno^^^^ and VeUaiyappa v. Natarajan.^^^^ 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetimei 
as he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her.^^®^ So also a Hindu is not entitled to tranMer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime. But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exclusive keeping till his death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
bands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz, of Harada and Kstyayana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. NSrada says:^®“ * A king devoted to dharma should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri ) of a deceased person 
{ when the king succeeds as heir by escheat ), except when the 
^deceased person is a brahmana’; while Kat. ( 931 ) states, 

‘ hairless property goes to the king after keeping aside { wealth 
sufficient to provide ) for the women ( yo^t ), the dependents ( or 
servants ) and the funeral rites and sraddbas ( of the deceased ) 


1580. Nilmoney v, Baneshur 4 Cal, 91. 

1581. 18 Bom. 177, 183. 

1582. 50 Mad, 340. 

1583. Ramafutmsii v, Buchamma 23 Mad. 282; Nin^iireddi v, 
Lakshmawa 26 Bom. 163 ; Akkn v. Ganesh 47 Bom. L. R. 5 (F. B.) at p. 12. 

1584. Thakur Rab Prasad v. Chhotay Slunwan 12 Lucknow 469. 

1585. 31^? nWT I 

4^: II (?nnTPT sz ). q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 114, qrt. nt. HI. 
p. 535. 

1586. viwqrm 

n qtmn. q. by fJm. on rn. ii. ii4, irt. »n. m. p. S3S, n. 
p. 139. This verse is quoted in Savitribai v, Luxmibai 2 Bom. 573 at 
p. 608, Yashvantrao v. Kashibai 13 Bom. 36. 
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Kaut. also similarly prescribes ( III. 5. p. 161 ), ‘ the king 
takes heirless property except that of irotriyas, setting apart 
( wealth ) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased ), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched ( dependents of the 
deceased ) The Mit., the V. Mayukha, the Par, M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar, and Kat. refer to amruddha- 
stri alone, since the word point ( duly wedded wife ) does 
not occur therein, but only the words 'yo^t' and *stri There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of oLuruddlia stri. It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an avarudd/ta stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bai Nagubai v, Bcu Monghdxu a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine^®® must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bai MongMbai v. Bai 
Nagiibai^^'‘^ a third condition was laid down viz. that the con-^ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
X>eTfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai Nagubai v. 
Bai Monghtbai^^^^ the Privy Council overruled the above deci- 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. 

III. 5 P.161, Dr. Sham Sbastii'straaslatioa (p. 205) 'pro- 
perty for which no claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro- 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man ’ is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con- 
sonance with the actual words of the text. 

1588. 

I 91^ I 

UfoiRf ' i*rai. on VI. If. 114. 

1589. Yashvantrao v. Kashibai 12 Bom, 26 at p. 28. 

1590. 24 Bom. L. R. 1009 = 47 Bom. 401. 

1591. S3 1. A., 153 = SO Bom, 604 = 28 Bom, L. R. 1143, 
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bouse with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. A.nd in DmjaixUi v. Kmirhii ‘*’2 it 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recogniiced by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of Atiandilal v. Chaiidmlitii'^^'^^ that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci- 
sion in Akku v. Qnnesh'^^^^ which holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the e.state of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living ( who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter- 
pretation of the expression 'amruddha strV. Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dayabhaga, 
but only under ‘ stri-sangraliana ’. Yaj. 11. 290 provides, ‘ a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty pn'yas, if he has intercourse 
with dasis that are avaruddlia or that are bhujisya and also 
( other women such as prostitutes and scairixih ), even though 
ordinarily they ( i. e. dasis and others ) are approachable (with- 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word ‘ ca ’ placed after ‘ bhujisyasu ’ in Yaj. 
II. 290 is meant to include eesyas and smiriiiis along with bhuji- 
^syas. Acc. to the Mit, the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasis that are ava- 
ruddha, dasis that are bhujisya and other women such as reiuds 
( who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes ) and svaiririis ( who abandon their husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. I. 67 ). A woman though originally a / eiya or 
a scairiiii may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if 
another man approaches her, Yaj. II. 290 declares that lie would 
be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha dasi or bhujisya, because being in the keeping ot 
another at the time she w'ould be like a wife ( as the other t\\ o 
classes do ) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
w concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1592. 3C Bom. L. R. 61. 

1593. 48 Bom. 203 = 26Bom.L. R.63. 

1594. 47 Bora. L. R. 5 (F. B.). 
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of women at all. The Mit. here defines ‘ avaruddha dSsi ’ as “ a 
slave woman who is prohibited b 3 ? her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance ( on the mas- 
ter ). ” The Mit. defines a bhujisya dost as ‘ one who is restricted 
( as to enjoyment ) to certain definite males ’ ( jniru^amyatarpari- 
graha bhujistjah It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word ‘rdyata’, which generally means 
‘fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘niruddhah’ meaning ‘prevented or prohibited’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( niruddha ) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasi and a bhujisyS is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any one except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males { friends or men of the 
master’s family ) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by Mitramiira in his 
commentary^®’* (not his digest) on Yaj. 11. ‘^90. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’by saying elsewhere that owner- 
ship springs from certain fixed sources ( niyatopaynkafn sixUvam 
on Yaj, II. 114 ). It is respectfully submitted that the Priv>-^ 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bai Nagubai v, Bai MongMmi'^. Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris- 
tics of avaruddlra ( viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1593. Vide nole 1134 for VT. W. 290. 

v^rt! ' i gfiievr qi mg • 

nivimre/roir graivtut 'u i on vr. 

II. 290. 

1596. t 

^ qq*ii»n3 tqvi 

qqvnn foumw: < fnqqgqqqvt- 

fSpi^ y^nnq-., ftmwnqrof; i in com. on qi- 

II. 290. 
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exclusively kept by the master ) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhujisyu means 
‘ a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per- 
sons ( other than the master ) ’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisya is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not ( 47 Bom.'L, B. at pp. 13 and 33 ). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of ‘ bhujisya ’ given by the BalambhattI 
The meaning of the BalambhattI was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word' ‘ niyata What 
the BSlambhattl means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘ one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master’ ( i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. E. at pp. 14 and 23) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. II- 
119 quotes Manu IX. 319 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
^cooked food, water (wells &c.), women, yogaksema and pastures (or 
ways)— these they declare are impartible.’ The Mit. explanation'^’’ 
of the word ‘ striyoi ’ may be translated as follows : ‘ striyah ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves ; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration^ 
but they are to be made to work in turns ( for the separated 
members of the family ), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinis and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number ". It is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1598. g i vra*usi 

on trr. 11. 290. 

1599. 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avajuddha, hhujisya and svajrinis 
( together with vesyas also ) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here ( on Yaj. U, 119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairinis are also the same as avaruddhas. Hence the inter- 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddhS (kept 
exclusively by the father ) and even other women also like 
svairinis ( who had sexual conne^jp^ with the father though 
noji as avaruddhS. ) should not be divid^ i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairinyadyat Or it is possible to hold that 
the word ‘ avaruddha ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense ( as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. ]L 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ‘women who are svairinis 
and the like that are taken into his harem ( or under his protec- 
tion ) hy the father should not be divided This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubodhinI 
( which is repeated almost verbatim by the BalambhattI ) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit, that ‘ samyukta ’ 
in Gaut. means ‘ enjoyed ’ or ‘ confined ’ ( in the house ). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha’ and ‘avaruddha* were 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished writers. The 
Sm. C. II. p. 321 while explaining the word ' ruddha ' in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean- 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house ’ ( grhe avaruddham ).'^ 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811 ) that the verses of Nar. and Kat, 
refer to avaruddha strl it follows that these verses do not refer 
to hhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased - 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in-law, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
maintenajice a charge on the estate in the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement &c. These are not quite germane to the present 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions on these 
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matters are not based on the words of thesmrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. But there is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 aljove ). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death.**® Similarly debt'^ 
contracted by the manager of the joint family of which tlio 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or wore for legal necessity. 

The ryar.jharapada is prakirriaka, which is defined l)y 
Visnu Dh. S. 43. 1 as ‘ miscellaneous ’ ( yadanuktain tat pra- 
klrnakam ) or by Nar. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself ( vide note 331 ). These have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

At the end of this section on Vyavahara it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joi7il, 
family sy.stom and the custom of adoption testamentary dis- 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut,, Br., Kat- 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be suppo.«ecl 
Jhat the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British ***. Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them wmuld naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 


1600. Vide Lakshtnan v. Satyabhamabai 2 Bom. 494 at pp. 499, 503 ; 
Radkabai v. Gopal 43 Bom. L. R. 980 at p. 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Vmmal v. Gopoo Ratlaraja 6 Moo. I. A, 
p 309 the P. C. said {at p. 344): *It must be allowed that in the ancient 
Hindu I.aw, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa- 
mentary instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres- 
sion were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express what we mean 
by a will. But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect though not 
in form are testamentary instruments which are only to come into operation 
and affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
equally unknown. 
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1)0 supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the Rajatarahginl IV, appear to enabody the political testament 
of king Lalitaditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century, ^at. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a wilP®^ L|j0 g^yg^ * jf ^ gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara- 
tion of the intention of a person waa made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. V Brhaspati’s verse saying 
th^pt a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( n. 823 ]. In the quarterly of the Bharata-itihasa- 
samsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 ( for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D. ) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sraddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets^®*. 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the British Indian 
Courts was that of tlie notorious Umichand ( who died in 
1758 A. p. ). Bengal Regulation XI of 1798 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, liis 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1812 A.D., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Sliaster; therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. 11 p. 449 )• 
In I. L. R. (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acts dealing with Testamentary di.spositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act ( Act 39 of 1925 ). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of .such 


^ ( Continued from the last page ) 
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The rest gives a history of the family and how the testator earned hib 
fortune. 

1604. The will is set out in an English translation in W. A. Montriou's 
' The Hindu Will in Bengal ' (Calcutta, 1870 ) pp. Off. 

1605. Vide/w^woA/sfftfffs v. Sir Mangaldae 10 Bom. 528. 
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eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
vStratige and others. For example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law ’ (1830) voL 1 observes ( at p, 311 ), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin- 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit- 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them ; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated ; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction^®*® being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation ) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of a prisoner on trial before them is at 
stake ; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. 'what you know. ..declare at large and with truth’ (Manu 
Vin. 80 ) ; as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must bo openly declared’ ( Manu VIII, 13 ).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of all men before the law. How even in the 20tli--!» 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ‘ Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Gollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters I and VI, The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a peculiar law of inheritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindu system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. This is a reference to the texts of Gaut. 23.29, the Mahabharata, 
Manu, Yajuavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re- 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p. 445, ed. of 1807): ‘In the great system of 
contracts and the common intercourse between man and man, the Pootee 
[Pothi}) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no means 
dissimilar ’. 
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pursues a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomadan Law ( where the widow, the father, inotlier, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time ). Nor did the Hindu .system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of tlie same 
degree and sex as in the Engli.sh system before 1926 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person ). 

It has further been seen how the ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Ran lia.'! 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there has been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
first objection is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what has happened 
-during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro- 
claimed was: ‘Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to irapo,so 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to he our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faitli or 
observances ; but that all shall alike enjoy the e(iual and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious Uiief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not- 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus ! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor- 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices : Regulation XVll of 
1839 whioii declared the practice of S^all illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts ; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
( XXI of 1850 ) ; Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860, which makes sexual inter- 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ) ; the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(Xfe of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
of a female below 14 punishable as a crime ; tlie Hindu Inheri- 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1938) which sets aside 
the Mitaksara rules about exclusion from partition and inherit- 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birtli ; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act ( II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
in that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother ) ; the Hindu Gains of Learning Act ( XXX of 
1930 ) ; the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act ( XVHL 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son ). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ‘ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind ( viz. temples ) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management ’ ( Rajah MiUta Ramalinga v. 
Perianayagum 1 1. A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla- 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law. This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawu 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi- 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Ramji v. Oharnau (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop- 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who bad not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with- 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Ramji v. Gluxmaii was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even iu the teeth of the opposition of the sur- 
viving members of her husband’s family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of ‘ stare decisis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji v. Gliamau had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombat since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadov v. Namcleo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong deoiBiou is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Ram v. 
Bhup Singh 44 I. A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father's or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 L A. 129 the Privy 
Council held ( at p. 134 ) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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Otbcifi opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com- 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the nnification 
of liindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mit&ksara school and 
which the draft Hindu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget that, 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has bean removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above ). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh- 
ters. But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone ( as Yaj. 11. 124 and the 

Mitaksara thereon expressly provide ). 

• 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his own 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what- 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will take an absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing of the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &c. 
There are irumorous other objections, but they are in mattors 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature those matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections arc raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu- 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what- 
ever. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 133Sa above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi- 
^fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire* that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-poople 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and’ then and even in small and simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if there is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro- 
vince or for a number of provinces. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


SADAC3RA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW^^^ 

From Gautama downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dharma. Gautama 1 1-2 states: ‘ the Veda is the 
source ( mula ) of dharma and also the tradition ( or smrtis ) 
and practice of those who know the Veda Similarly Ap. Dh, S. 
( 1. 1. 1. 1-2 ) says : ‘ we shall propound the acts ( that produce 
merit ) which are evolved from conventions and practices ; the 
authority ( for finding out the dJiarmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas Vas. I. 4-7 pro- 
vides: ‘dharma is declared by the Vedas and Smrtis; on 
failure of these two the practice of the sistas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a Sista however is one 
whose heart is free from ( worldly ) desires and ( only ) such 
acts of sistas are ( to be held as ) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two o£ the four lectures 1 delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni- 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. I am thankful to the Syndicate.,^ 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate these two lectures 
in this volume. 

1606a. ^ W I I. 1-2 ; wsmr: 

Junw i anv. u. 1. 1. 1. 1-3 : 

UH: I fjiiW-clK: fflH! I at g S Niim - 

cBiruft wS: I I. 4-7 ; gik: i ^wr- 

Wnti II Vr, I. 7 ; ^ 

I W ll *tg I. 6. explains mrja in 

Gaut. as pramana and ss ‘ H ^ raraUi 

nfewru auwitn wwviwtwt w. HTRVf'gir^T: ij?- 

aWBgaft According to 

him Means relating to practices based upon agreements or 

conv'entions. Manu distinguishes between sila and acara. The first means, acc. 
to Kulluka and others, such moral qualities as * devotion to learning, to 
gods and to parents ' &c. mentioned in Hanta (quoted by Kulluka). All 
commentators connect 'svasya' in Manu II. 12 and Yaj. I, 7 with 
•priyam', but Pandit Gattnlal connects it with 'sadacara' which means 
according to him 'sampradaya' (in Satsiddhantamartanda I. 5 p. 49, Nir. 
ed. 1942). 

104 
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or secular ) cause ( or motive ) can be assigned Manu II. 6 
and Yaj. I. 7 declare that Veda ( or sruti ), srarti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
words employed in these works are ilia, samaya, acara or sadacam 
or iistacara'^^*^’’ (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap. employs both words viz. saniatja and adani, the first of whicli 
probably means ‘ agreement or convention or usage while the 
latter means ‘ custom ’. The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity,^®® while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be rocent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of person.s 
( such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that ac3ra or iis^cara or sadScaru is the source 
( mula ) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramam employed by Ap. and Vas. The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books ( Veda ) and the smttis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. e. Sistacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act Is in consonance with what the 
s&stras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda ( that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts ) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
^hose who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
Sistas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 

1607. As to the qualificatioas of astas, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 071- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Db. S., Manu, the Matsyapuiana and 
a few other works. The Tai. Up. I. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as s'istas, though that word itself 
is not used. ai«i ^ ^ » % wq wigput: 

angro wigjsn w it cTUT tra i mui- 

I ^ iTw marwt: ... ^ 5 : ^srr^ itg irm ^ ^ipur: •. 

1608. Vide Dalglish v, Gusuffer 23 Cal. 427, 420 and Sariatnllah v. 
Pran Nath 26 Cal. 184, l87.for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from 'custom'. In Jvggomohun Ghose v. Manickchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p. 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess. 
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writers as Ap. and was taken np by many subsequent works. 
Manu n. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
iistas are authoritative in matters of dh arm a. The qualifica- 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
( 11. 18 ) restricted the word sadacSra to the customs handed 
dov/n from generation to generation among the four varnas 
and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta ( II. 17 ). But piany other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mula or prama^a ) of dharma and the sthanas of dharma ( Yaj. 
L 3 and 7 The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is ( i. e. they are what are called jnapaka hetu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores ( other than Veda and smrti ) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc- 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XL 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores' ( ahgas ), the Upavedas ^ 
and the Purana.^^^ 

The position of the Purvamlmaihsa in relation to the 
authoritativenesB of smrtis and customs requires careful and 


1609. eimwuVT iraURtWiBntir: I — ilqwNSWWt: TOti: 

Xiwmr • W'l. U. I. 4. 12. 8, 10-13. The first sutra may be used for 
explaining Vas. I. 4 ; means 'that has a known or perceptible 

worldly motive such as covetousness*. Vide note 1633 below. Compare 
I, 3, 7 aift vt ^RUIRTfif quoted below. 

1610. «£mu p' << [ «u/rui ^ un%(WH f i u i 5 faT; i tqts Romf w 

n VI- 1. 3, on which fSsT. says, W I IJUIT^ W 

while explains, ‘ RurI g^'TTsftnU'l^fRRTK • 

^*nvi*5<inTT! rrsRrgrrr vdii <(131^5^.’ On I. 7 fuwfter 

says, g ^i unjh lt RruflflTW 

<n<fcf4gT Tr vff sirt"v «r 

wwiflit ^ upvw i. 

1611. W avqgtff W5n«rR?pPS<l^?l: SitTWH I XI, 19, 
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detailed consideration. Ini. 3. 1 - 2 Jaimini considers tbe 
question whether such smrti injunctions as ' one should perform 
the As^aka sraddhas or ’one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa ( place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’ ), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ ( at 
caula according to the gotra ) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons ( viz, the followers of the Veda ) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita- 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu II. 6 says 
citing some verses from his own work called Smrtiviveka. 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( linga ) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘y&m janah’ as indicative 


1612. SEvict i »ia w 

ilr. I. 3. I-2. Tbe word is here used in the sense of 

‘ <R3T I iwni ft t ... 

I ' ’ 9m ; about he says 

‘ vi 5RT; That verse is, 

gprt! itftrpiytts uft I vivTsfr mf 

This occurs in 3ipi. w. qy- II. 10, 27, in HI. 2 and in 

III. 10. 2 where we have qf etc. Acc. to JUnm the topic of jai. I. 3. 1-2 
is oot such smrti texts as those on Astaki, but the Vedic verse qr ^siT: itself. 
The wnrgsn p. i26 adds ‘ i 

' . The word amnumui in the sutra is explained in the 
as ‘ v <>i ' aUtrt w 

9igmnivvTfunneV5ifi^ > (on Ir- I. 3. 4 p. 27 ) ; while the svTVgVT (p. 125) 
proposes also another explanation ‘ vfgy ST WtlfV a’r 

UqidldaRT ftlEIsir WT«TfSCIiI 

1613. Vide As'v. Gr, II. 4. 1 ff.. San. Gr. HI. 12-14, Par. Gr. III. 3 
for Asteka s'raddhas. Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 889-890. For tufts of hair kept in caula vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264, 

1614. I H *i iT iat n 

quoted in the on I, 3. 2 ; ‘ ' 

fiAfi vift ft^5lh vf !3ng ^ I ...vTm^ vd i K P t vfnt?: i nfvi 

sift « q. from by Slui. on ug. 11. 6. 
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of astakas, Jig. X. 4, 1 of prapSa, Bg. VI, 75, 17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows,— The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i, e, they are pauru^a) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the ^mrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be- discarded ( anapeksa ) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
CQjaposed by men ( like Manu ) who were followers of the Veda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the Vistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their sourca To 
the question why the Vedio passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. One view 
was that just as Vedio indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of sruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres- 
ponding to all smtti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception {pratyaksa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vyapti ), There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro- 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would^ 
bo like one blind man following another.*®* Manu must have 
composed his smiti on finding that aoaryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on Veda, These last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief. 
Hence there is what is called an ' andha-parampara ’ on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Eumarila 
holds that It is somewhat better than the preceding view ) that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost ( utsanna or prallna ). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedah ’ ( Tai. Br. Ill 10. 


1615. I 

^ p. 164 on 

4 I. 3. a. 
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11 ) and by Ap. Dh. S, 1 4, 12. 10, Even this view is not 
acceptable to the TantravSrtika and most of the Mlm3thsakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Banddhas and other heretical sects*®*® would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on sruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one m ay regard anything as authoritative bj 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Mimaihsa view that the Veda is eternal ( nitya ) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that ^ome portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much difference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumarila propounds the third view \va. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence*®**. If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts ( the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous karika that as the Vedic sakhus ( the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men ( followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
( L e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts ) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same sakha ( and not at one place ) it is not always po.asible 
to point out the Vedic sources of smrti texts. If an objector 
were to ask : ‘ why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
( that are the sources of smrti rules ) embodied bodily into the 
• "smitis,’ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 


p. 163 ; vt ffcvmflTOTrr • ^ ^f«r- 

ffaira I q. by i>stT. on ng 11. 6. 

1617. vgi • 

5jngwt i ^ “ ’f? 

I gn'^r^^v i v rq ; i awns 

g ^ jisg’j^vwt^sTiuT: 

iWTOit I v«ri— w irnnw gm- 

rafisf: I 3i^!T ^ i%rti»iraJT0W)Tg: 

qr I kgitcJV: on %r. I. 3. Z. p. 164. For (S.c. vide 

n. 5. 1. 5 and for &c. H. 11. 6. 10. 2 (q in H. ol Dh. 

vol, II p. 803 tt, 1917 and p, 151 n. 346 respectively ). 
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with sacrilices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Yedic sentences contained in the smrtis ( that are concerned 
principally with conduct ) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered, 
Visvarupa^^^® ( on Yaj. L 7 ) quotes the above verse of Kumarila 
and states that there are thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda ; he and Kumarila instance the rules 
against talking with ( or coming in contact with ) a woman in 
he? monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahniana, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c. 
Medhatithi on Manu U. 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka^®^’. He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view. Mimamsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. 

The general proposition that smitis axe authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
smrti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 


1618. ^ iwv; »ha: wsn?- 

dftHt II ^ i a iaius i' 

w i wa gaiwm » on vr. 

I. 7. pp. 14-15. 

1619. vw wn 

I RRraiar aa^a; i ro ’uaw u?; « 

Jim. on ng, II. 6, 


1619 a, swiwia qa ar: 5ITWI: Rji^tofRa lami: 

aaianreanqfiaf aRviPaRSVif arf^laai fa!iaT?oitaT 

i ftui. on ug. il. 6; qa ^giajjjj’^i: 


gaa: ■aafaf^ fljiaftwr; ' 


t qiTWFaaniai' 

aigs^araarearaa afq55*Srq ar a^giih'^- 
a ta«4aai qgav: aaiuiiiiO fJr^i 


qiTSI^fqqiT. 
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with this question in 1. 3. 3-4,^“® which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general role contained in Jai. 1.3.1-2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the sruti and those of smitis. The 
Veda says, ‘ the priest should chant ( the afoira ) after touching 
the caidumbari post’, while smrti says ‘ the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth'. The Veda says ‘ one to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark ( and has 
not turned grey ) should consecrate the Vedic fires while smrti 
says * a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years ' ; 

the Veda says ‘when the Agnisomiya rite is finished then one 
may eat ( the food prepared ) in the house of the sacrificer 
while smrti says ‘ the food of one who has undergone diksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that ‘ in 
case of conflict (between an express ^ruti rule and a smrti rule) 
the smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti ) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text ).’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The ‘audumbarl’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the mdaa in the performance of the Agnistoma ; the 
stotras (other than Babispavamana ) are chanted near the 
audumbarl poet in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audunibari. If the whole of the 
"post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra- 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 ( i. e. a 
young man ), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayana of a brahmana was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most ). Only a married man could consecrate Vedio fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from smrti. 
In the Jyotistoma (which generally occilpied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon ( vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day of the Jyoti- 
stoifia (ibid. 1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day (ibid, pp, 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of sonia on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. Kumariia^®^ does not agree with Sahara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Yedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audumbari he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of tbe post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the audumbari post can be touched in that particular por- 
tion), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 
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firahmana which refers to the cloth covering the audunibarl 
( and so there may at most be an option ), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase of mm there is a sruti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
.and sruti, which would lead to an option ) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( ujkicI- 
dharma), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, but Baud. Dh. S. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with hniti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts betw^een sruti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters ( which is called msaya-oyamsUia ) ; it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults ( vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ) ; or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even wlien he is 52 or 
more and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apaurugeya and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author ( liable to err ), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthoritative Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai. I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Sahkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, Pa^iupata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of nilecchns. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on uliimu, 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, w'hich 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only ( they are Imtukas in the 
words of Manu ), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dbarma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminlya-nyaya-malavist5ra also gives 
another explanation of Jai. I. 3. 3. 

Sahara ( on Jai. I. 3, 4 ) explains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer that it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sabara^“* postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Audumbari post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant ; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness ( pp. 188-189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai. j 
1. 3.4) and makes a separate topic (adfukaraxia) of it. The reasons 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sutra or adliikarava are 
two, viz, dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scope of the subject under discussion. In L 3. 3 
passages from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with firuti. If tliey were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the smrtis invalid. 
Therefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There- 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. I. 3. 
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He cites smrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousnoss and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can be ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of 1. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are not 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 

Sahara cites on Jai. L 3. 4 ( when taken as a separate 
topic two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee ) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana homa ; (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant ( 1 e. the cloth covering ) of the 
sacrificial post, Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz, covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita- 
tive. «« 


This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ- 
ently figures in dharmasastra works. The doctrine is expressed 
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in this form viz, when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh, S. L 4. 12. 11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastia has no 
scope Sahara also says, ‘those rules (in the sinrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that ).’ These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kullaka on Manu HI. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the saiiislc^ras, in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so if such a girl be married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. Prom this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rale that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. I. 52 and 53^*® prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by a man must be free from ( inoul<- ^ 
able ) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sopirdh of the bridegroom or must not have the same gotra or 
pravara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results ( i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 
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his children may be diseased ), but if he goes through a cere- 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl ; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
BO if one infringes it the act itself ( viz. marriage ) becomes 
void.^®* 

The Tantravartika of EurnSrila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says^^^^ that the Mlmarhsa is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of dharma, that sruti is the hrime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Miraaihsa has concern wdth smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in Mimamsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyakara 
( Sahara ) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the Karlrl for bringing 
, down rain, there is a visible purpose therein ( e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla- 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may haye a seen result 
( such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm ) as w'ell as an unseen result ( viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles ). Therefore he argues that all 


1630. In a vejy recent case (Sladhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. 
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smrtie^^ are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharrm and 
rnokm ( final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires ( arllva and hama ) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of thd Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
artluxmdas ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per- 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores ( mujas ) of the Veda ( such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c. ) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. Mlmarhsa and Nyaya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Manu in XII. 105-106 ). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems^*® like the Sankhya ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhana) or 
Vedanta ( which postulates Furusa as the cause of the world ), 
the theory of atoms ( propounded by Kanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle apurva which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
( i. e. without human effort the world is produced and in spite , 
of human effort it may be dissolved ). Kumarila goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
vijftana ( cognitions being the only reality ), of the non-exis- 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavada 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result ( or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda ; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know- 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 

This discussion about smitis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. 1^'or example, Apararka^“* ( pp. 626-6;i7 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bbavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz. 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
on unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes aud uuseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate wbat is 
already well-known or determined A 'All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bbavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the srarti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandanlti ) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
{sandhi &c.), the four upayas ( sdma, dana &c, ), the various 
superintendents of state departments {adhyaksa) and of ka^takas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhya worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh ; (3) a hrahmacurin 
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should carry a staff of paldia ( the staff serves for one’s protec- 
tion, which is a seen purpose, hut that it should be of palasa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that homa should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option ( vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI. 38) that a brahmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. IH. 5. 1 
( vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam caranti ) or Jabala Up. 4. 

J 

In I. 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Sahara'®* deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states : iis^^ 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
( i. e. after acamana ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
iipavita way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not be 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The puna- 
pak^a view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful ) of kusa grass called veda one should prepare the ted* 
( altar ) ’. Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord- 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. III. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedi. This would be against the 
sequence ( krania ) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L. Sarkar in T.L,L. (on Mimaihsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 
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then recite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word ‘ veda ’ which in this passage only 
means a ‘ handful of kusas ’ and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead- 
ing and obscure. If a man ware to do the things required in a 
vedic rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly- 
The smrti rule that every religions act should be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick performance of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi- 
ous acts ( such as acamana ) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Eumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even priimi facie opposed to Sruti. 
The Tantravartika ( p. 201 ) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upavtla form^^ (Tai. S. U. 5. 
11, 1 and Tai. Ar. II. 1), acamana ( Tai A. II. 11 ), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jai L 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa^®^ is ; those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desireIeBBneBS,the practice of meditation, 
ahima, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited number 
( 14 or 18 ) of vidyas ( the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the veda, the 18 smrtis, puranas, Dandaniti ) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahiihsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda. 

4 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. L 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadjacara 
( the customs and usages of sistas ). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to'express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic sistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct ( dharma ) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pleasure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth ) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda, They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara ; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form ‘ sadacHra means what is practised by sistas and Vistas are 
those who practise sadacara * ). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas ( as stated above ) with the idea that they constitute a * 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven.^*® Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by Eiistas as 


1638. Vide Yaj. I. 3 for the 14 Vidjrasthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n. 17 p. 10 above. Acc. to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Artha»stra are four 
Upavedas ; Mimaihsa and Nyaya (logic) are two upaiigas, siksa (not the 
Vedanga on phonetics) is separately njentioned because there ace works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
sakhas. Dandaniti is the same as Acthamstra. 

1639. ' STS t gn q 

g n 

i pp. 205-6. 
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part of dharma. The Tantravartika ( p. 205 ) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japci, matiyajna 
(offerings to the mother Goddessef||, the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of Kartika, the 
spring^®*® festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessirig a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to mlecchas and Aryns, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions ( of sistas ) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma.^**' In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be sistacara, while 
there p,re certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings ( including Vistas ), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called Indramaha, vide H of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
825-826. The spring festival was one in which on the Erst day of the dark 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like : ‘ 

ftwiut: <T4:4ir5rair4!; on o" I- 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on the Full 

moon day of Phalguna is described in vjJqevjVTvr (arTTPR chap. 132 ). 

1641. vTfJf g 

»n+i3'iM ^5 ^ vt trrtfnTFVtn' 

I urffw if n Rf5i«vk ' 

unT^crr: JtifSruigjT: ii in^. p. 206; vf ff h 

uShrak i « ^uiRiWifa- 

W I p. 208. 
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sutra^^ of Gaut. ( L 3 ) and Ap. Dh. S. (JI, G. 13. 7-8) whicli say 
that ancient ( or great ) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct ( attributed even to avatars ) that were trans- 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
ajithors ( of those acts } themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistacara by modern men. The instances are ; 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached ITsas, his daughter 
( Sat. Br. I. 7. 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ) ; (2) Indra, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the SubrahmanyS litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of Indi-a, made approaches to 
Saci, the wife of Indra (XJdyoga,chap. 13 ff ) and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor) ; (4) Vasistha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa riv er(N irukta IX. 26, Adiparva 
chap. 177. 1-6 = or. ed. 167. l-6,Vanaparva 130. 8-9, AnusasanaS. 
12-13 ) ; (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Bg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XI. 5. 1-8 ) 
when separated from UrvasI ; (6) Visvamitra, who ofBciated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisahku that had become a canda^. 
through a curse ( Adiparva 71. 31-33 ) ; (7) Yudhisthira who took 
DraupadI as wife although she had been won by his younge^ 
brother Aijuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drona 
( Dronaparva 190. 55 ) ; (8) Krsna Dvaipayana. ( Vyasa ), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by myoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavati two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vicitravirya; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be- 
longing to any ( of the four ) asramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 


1642. ^ I I ift. I. 3-4 ; pi 

» 31TV. u. II. 6. 13. 7-9; x. 33. 30) has a verse 

to the same effect. 
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Rama who performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Sita ; (11) Dhrfcaragfcra, though blind, performed sacri- 
fices; (13) Vasudeva and Arjnna are described as being drunk 
and as haring married BukminI and Subhadra respectively whu 
were their maternal uncle's daughters ( such marriages being 
forbidden ). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist. 
explains ( Tantravartika p. 308 ) that Prajapati means ‘ the Sun ’ 
who approaches ( i. e. rises after ) the Dawn. This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views via. it is either ‘ Heaven ’ or ‘ Usas ’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Ahalya respectivefy 
mean the Sun and the Night and yam means literally ‘one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ ( and not paramour ) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi- 
thet ‘ Ahalyayai jara ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra- 
vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana I. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of su/msa ( through 
sorrow ). Kumarila says that Vmamitra was pi ompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from hi,-i 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from Parhsara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravirya as ( his uterine ) brother after Satya- 
vatl married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible ( vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 374 )r 
But Vyasa agreed to niyoga because of his regard for his mothe. 
as allowed by Gaut. 18. 4-5, Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the Mahabharata ( Asramavasika 
30, 34) says ‘sarvam balavataih pathyarh’ (to the strong every- 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.IO prescribes ‘anasra. 
ml na tistheta ksanamekamapi dvijah ’ ( a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some asirama). 
Bhisma remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and Rama could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Sita. Kumarila boldly asserts that Bhisma had u 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (thougli 
this is mentioned in no Itihasa or Purana ) and relies upon the 
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mode of proof cailei arlhapatti for His words are given 

below. This and some otter explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mimarhsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Sita. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta ( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp- 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to DraupadI being the wife of five brother,s KurnSrila quotes 
Adiparva 198. J4 ( =or. ed. 190. 14) and offers several explana- 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyayasudha ( p. 194 ) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re- 
sourcefulness of interpretation ( parihara-vaibhavartham ), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. H. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. IH. p. 609 n. 1154. But 
Eumtlrila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa ( Asramavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices- 
As regards Subhadra, EumSirila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219. 18 = cr. ed. 211. 
18 ) to have been the daugJiter ofi Vasudeva and sister of Ersnai 
she was really the daughter of Erspa’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the Latas }• 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. M-ayukha ( pp. 200-202 ). Ersna’s marriage with 
RukminI is to be similarly explained. It is somewhat surpris- 


Uu's’ikbBUi t 

f I vvpfBUT p. 185 ; ai|armg5 ... 

ipvu i ^ qr fig: 'nwi fNrruft *1 (fSMW 1 5 iren*n- 
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p. 48 ; but in the Adiparva 219. 18 Sabhadn is expressly stated to be the 
daughter of Vasudeva ‘ f ^ qqwi ’. 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere fovind that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahdbharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor ( i/b/iou madlu'asa- 
■ojksibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5 ) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmauas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink ( Gaut. 
n. 25 ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu ( liquor from honey or madhuka flowers ) and sidhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paistl ( spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour ) was forbidden ( by Gaut. II. 25, Manu XI. 93-94 ). « 

Xumarila offers some other explanations of Jai.‘^** I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Xumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says:^**® even in these days 
brahmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas ) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses, 


1644. ^,1.3.7. will have to be read as ‘eift at aiTrwnrew sJtRTI^ 
* acc. to Kumirila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sahara's interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted, 
g?»m'^<ininqT^^PTT q ' ^ t ^»»i B rfnr4e. qrit m i m<^| iC u r w r g|5 T fire: 

on !• 3. 7 p, 36. Knmiirila implies a purvapaksa and boldb 
that -I, 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 


q[irer»n<nrRiqt» <4geHT- 

p. 204. is modern Ramnagar 

in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS for 1903 p. 292. The form 
sccnrs in a Pabhos.-i Inscription (E. I. vol. II. ^t p. 243). For the 
different views about TnggSaTVf r w <l ^ vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp 
458-463. Kniinka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case ; of brahmanas did 
not apply to brahmana women. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp, 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two tows of teeth, where Tai. S. II, 2. 6. 3 and II. 
3. 12. I. and Jai. III. 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with, two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends ; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch ( of 
wicker work ) ; both ( brahmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots ) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating ) ; they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( acammia ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
olqthes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses ; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that ( transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-1660 A, D. ) a pupil of BhattojI Diksita, in his work styled 
the Glrvanapadamanjari in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sannyasin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which aieednracuras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage* 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( vide Mr. P, K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatiya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yam, mraha and vefasa, that have different signi- 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikaraiia ). But Kuraarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadacara 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three possible 


1646. 5ic!nr55# 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva, Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahabharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor (ubhau midlimsa- 
vaksibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5 ) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmauas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink ( Gaut. 
II. 35 ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu ( liquor from honey or madhuka flowers ) and sidhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paisti ( spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour ) was forbidden ( by Gaut. IL 25, Manu XI. 93-94 ). » 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of I, 3. 5-7 

which need not be set out here. 

Kumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says: even in these days 

brahmana women of Ahicchatra and MathurS. drink wine ; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas ) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses, 


1644. ^.1,3.7. will have to be read as 

’ acc. to Kumarila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sahara’s interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted, ‘ tfg euwumf^S 

on I, 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a pnrvapaksa and bolds 
that -I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 


1645. 3iw^cvf|’nrgngrTf^i%3agtofl5iT grurmu i 

^eoiiR udw<fT5ifa<5Hifw w ^a^na^nji- 

l a^ar. p. 204. 3???a»ra is modern Ramnagar 
in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS. for 1903 p. 292, The form aiTUajT^l 
occurs in a Pabhosa Inscription (E. I. vol, II. at p. 243). For the 
different views about a irjg ig dtMilm'M'i vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
4 5 8-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case -of brahmanas did 
not apply to brahmana women. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, where Tai. S. II, 2. 6. 3 and II. 
3. 12. 1, and Jai. III. 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends ; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch ( of 
wicker work ) ; both ( brahmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots ) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating ) ; they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( acamana ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clqjlihes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses ; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dhaima laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that ( transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-1660 A. D. ) a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita, in his work styled 
the Glrvanapadamanjarl in a dialogue between a Eanyakubja 
brfihmana and a sannyasin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which a.ie*diiracaras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage* 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( vide Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatiya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yam, mraha and vetasa, that have different signi- 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikaraiia ), But Kumarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadacara 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three possible 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in oase of conflict, that acara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Eumarila's own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than acara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
of dhariua scattered about in various Vedic sakhas, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of sistas'one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a §ruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore acara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Kumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
acara. The practices that are discussed here ( acc, to Kumarila, 
PSrthasarathi and others ) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI, 171-72 ) and for which a 
yisible motive can easily be found ( kamadihetvanturavi spasta- 
mem drsijate, as the Sastradipika says ). 

Kumarila gives another ( and so a third ) explanation of 
Jai, I. 3. 8-9 which need not detain us'here. 


1647. flqfitvfvn 1 5nfR»n wi i If. i. 3. 8-9. aoc. to 

here means while acc. to Sahara’s gloss ^TrStf^IT: means 

Sir G. Jha in ' PurvamTmaiiisa in its sources' p. 226 translates 
'giving and accepting in gift and baying and selling lions, horses jif f Rq 
means ‘a lion* also, but it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 
njade to brahmanas or that they accepted them, must be taken as an 

adjective of 'as'va' here. The on III. 4. 34 remarks, 

I sf 3 

This shows that the 

prohibition against the gift of ‘kesarin’ refers to the gift of horses. 
Sahara on Jai. VI. 7. 4 makes this quite clear when he says that in the 
Visvajit v/here the sacrificer had to make a gift of all his wealth, horses 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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Jai. I. 3. 15-23 constitute what is called Holskadhikarana, 
or Samanyasiutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices^®** like 
the Holaka ( spring ) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahninaibuka ( worship of growing Karafija 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one’s family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvraabhayaifia (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race ) by the nor- 
therners. The question is : whether, in making an inference 
about those practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedio text also should be restricted to the easter- 
ners and the like^®*’. The purvapaksa view is that the sruti to 
bo inferred as the basis of the respective practices must bo 
deemed to bo restricted to certain persons only ( such as the 
easterners i. e. pracyas &o, ). The established conclusion is that 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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example in refers to the' practice of ftgign. o“ ng VIII. 46 refers 

to .j^^tu nrjT as a practice of the northerners. The nu. nr- explains : 

1649. Vide the following remark at)out the demand for the divine 

origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer : '* historically political power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
PivineWill” (Author’s Preface, p, XLIV, in ’the World’s Legal Philoso- 
phies'). . . .' - • 
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Buoh practices must be deemed to be meant for all , since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways,^*^ viz. by capability, by non- 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
attribute. When it is said * smrgakamo yajela ' then only the 
three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( pcitita ) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rite.s. When 
the Veda says ‘ raja rSjasUyena yajela ’ there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the sruti 
and so no one else can x>erform Bajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic vidhi is in general meant for all {sareudharim). 
The practices of Holaka, Vraabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the Holaka 
festival ; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
iwrform it at all. Further the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative. A' country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
•particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
nuti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite ( one of the four 
csturmasyas ) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika^‘®‘ points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Modhatithi on 
Manu Vm. 46 says the same. 


1650, 

anr. p. 245 ; vwipairTimTsr 

tlWW4»l p. 246 (explaining 

ftvPRV). » 

1661, (t I ii 

(Pir. p. 251, The last half refers to Panini IV, 3. 89, IV. 3. 53, IV, 
3.25, IV, 3, 74 respectively: 

^ (at end 

ofjai. 1.3. 23), 
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The Tantravaitika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyasutraB^*“ and of such dbarmasutra works as the sutra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the Puranas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa ( i. e. the Mahabharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautama-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Jtgveda, the sutra 
of*Sahkha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Sastradipika explains that an author 
who was a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, thatthese pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way’ there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

* 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi- 
nent writers of the Purva-mlmamsa school may now be sum- 
marised.- Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must be observed 

1652. ^ u 

Pnpqn I wer ■nxifSt pp. 243-^4 4 ; 

ujal ^ qsnpsmvqmtura 

yW^ H Ti PBI p. 42. 
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by them with the consoioxisnesa that they are so, they must 
not hare a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im- 
moral It has to be remembered that the purvamlmaihsa 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
ur spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘ only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser- 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictates’^®*. Medhatithi on Manul®^ 
II. 18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Kumarila ' a smrti that is opposed to the Veda or is self-contra- 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to bo 
based on the Veda’. The Mlmaihsa-ksustubha (p. 51 on Jah 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene- 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
( if they are opposed to sruti or smrti ), but not others ( who 


1633. vw : 
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1654. 

as ‘ -ij; w a 

«fiRiRien<riv.V54ii.4 1 3m«i afNr?v«ifk?gTip5: i ^a^i^ 

gira I ara^W K twiw ra aflrajWi^Rjnnr»vfiiv^s i pp. ''3-44 

(on If. 1.3.7). 
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11. IS. This verse refers to five classes of smrti texts that cannot be based 
on ^fft. scrar ^ ^ ) ; m HHvgrk: 

is the fifth class, but the meaning is pot clear. Sir Ganganatb Jha in bis 
translation of Medhatithi does not say whence this verse is taken, nor 
does he correctly render the words <md he omits 

altogether the fourth pada. The words vr appear to mean 

' lhat smrti which declares its promulgation (by a sage) is not to be 
deemed to be based on Veda (since otherwise Veda will be held to be 
noinitya). 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus- 
sion on badlia Eumarila in his Tantravartika ( on Jai. III. 3. 14 
pp. 859-860 ) brings together many badlias out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
below It says that inference is set aside by direct percep- 
tion, srarti by ^ruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
parson and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
bas*ed upon ( a direct ) sruti tezt, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 


. 1656. steT ETffSr 5ITWW ( 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


CUSTOMS AND DHATIMAI-VSTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows — the 
word * sat ’ means ‘ good ’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are callod 
saiiacara. Vide Manu IL 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil- 
lages- The Asv, gr. ( I 7. 1-2 ) says,^^^® ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different ) countries and villages ; one should 
follow those in marriages ; what, however, is common ( to all 
or moat) shall be declared by us’. The Ap. gr. (IL 15) declares, 
' ' people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap, Dh. S. provides 
(1.7. 20. 8 = n, 11. 29. 14) that one should regulate one’s 
course of action ( in difficult or doubtful matters ) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Iryas ( men of the three higher castes ), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
%enses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con- 
cludes with the aphorism ( IL 11. 29. 15 ) ' some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas ( not set out in this work ) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes Baud. 
Dh. (L 5. 13) states (on the subject of sraddha) ‘the us- 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites to be per- 
formed’. Several grhyasutras (like Paraskara 11.17, Manava 


1657. wiw: WMPB?: HTgVTWff: I W 

q byqrr. WI. 1. parti p. 144. This is HL 11.3 

quoted by the on VT. !• 7 as from that grtW. 

les’s. anj qmqguuf muutifes i ^ wunt 

» 31i»a. I. 7. 1-2 ; vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 441 n. 1049 for 


remarks of gTgW and lermw on these sutras. 
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vqe? i amr- U. n. ll, 29. 14-15. The first sutra is 

the same as sirq. U. !■ 7. 20. 8. 

1660 . u. I. s. 13. 
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gr.1. 4.6 ) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi- 
days &c. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu^®*' 
IV. 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men, ‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod ; by so doing one will come to no harm 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
mptto of most people in India. As acara or sadacara is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and purSnas. Vide 
Manu IV. 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 ( the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anusasanaparva 104. 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71. 90-92 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156, 158 ), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana III. chapters 11-12, Kfirmapurana(uttarardha,chap.l5), 

The general rule about the binding character of customs Is 
set out as follows, (laut. fXL20) observes, ‘the dharm ap 
( customs ) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding’, 
Gaut. provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven- 
tions or usages that would be binding on the respective classes^ 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘Manu has 
declared that the ( peculiar ) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX, 7 prescribes that the king should 


1061. vim ^■'1 vnii: ' it*! invuuut uni iN wsw 

Ruviunua IV. ns. The vswrivil? 211 (on Jal. 1 . 3 . 7 ) quotes this, 
reads |»V!V for ftevfa and remit ka ‘ ^ 5 Vs RvifqfSfHwi VtwRv: 
t d ’ ftvt very appositely explains. 

t aHHig qjjTTvffnd 1 ... vi^ w v 

wisrvuftvwt^ Wirt wnfffiiW. Vide also fhar. on vt. I. 2S4 where vg 
IV. 178 is quoted and H, of Dh. vol. II. p. 400 «, 1086 where ^VI. oa vg 
II. 18 is quoted. 
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enfuroe theae among tho four variias. Ap. Db. S. 11. 6. 15, 1 
appears to lay down that the custom.^ of countries and families 
( if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudli. Dh, S. ( I. 1. 19-26 ) which 
says,**®^ ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in the South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. Tliey are : to eat in the company of ( in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now ( the customs peculiar ) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows ( these practices ) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue, commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of { accept ) either ( of the two sets 
of practices ), because they are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of Vistas)’. The 
Tantravartika'®“ ( p. 211 ) mentions the argument of some con- 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. vis. that Apastamba's 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 


i u. 1. 1. i9-26. The 

i. p. 10 explains: ^ 3i3v%r»ir5iu 

fwjdlnt ^ I 5ti: i . Compare 

q. by (qwfwH p. 130) ‘ w • 

majCTifeuprt w giRformnumf^ »fhrr (uRrftar?) 

SglfUT: I WggUR uf gfq I 5fig’qi5Tg^VT*ITuR*fitnm UUS; H.) 

Taking food in the same plate vrith one's wife is forbidden by Manu IV. 
43 and Yaj. I. 131. Vide 11, of Dh. vol. II p. 765 n. 1833. 
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as valid, as it is opposed to the views of Gaut, ( XI 20 ), as 
Baud, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot be accepted a.s valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated sinrtis (as 
those of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor- 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VIL 303 it is said, 
‘ the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIII. 41 and 46’“* it is provided, ‘A hing 
wjio knows dharma ( sacred law ) should carefully inquire into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of families 
and settle ( or enforce ) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established ( by the king ) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun- 
tries, families and castes Medhatithi adds that the king has 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral ( such as marrying one’s mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
king and ho'“* adds on Manu H. 6 that the practices of Sistas 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda ) on matters on which the Veda and smrti are silent 
and which they observe with the consciousness that they (prac- 
tices) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based oa 
Veda. He offers certain illustrations of such practices and also 
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relies**^ upon the words of the Maliabharata (Vaiiaparva 313. 
1-1 7 ), ‘ what is true dhariua is concealed as in a dark cave; the 
( only ) path is to follow great men In 1 118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws (or customs) of 
•countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies ( of traders and the like ) have been dealt with by 
him in the sastra ( Institutes ). Yaj. I, 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein ( provided they are not opposed to dastras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us- 
ages of his own country on the conquered country ). Yaj. II. 193 
( like Manu and Qaut. ) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis ( guilds of artisaus ), naigamas ( traders ), 
heretics and associations ( of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brahmanas. About the latter Yaj. IL 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the- conventions of learned 
‘brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti ( such as making pro- 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c. ). Kautilya prescribes**®* that the king should 
Yollow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a sangha ( company or guild ) or 
a village, Devala**® and Brhatpara&ara (X. p, 381 ) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. J. 343. The Mahabbarata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 
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to all alike*®". From this it follows that variations iir prac- 
tices were to be tolerated by the king. Brhaspati*®* advises 
the king to keep intact the customs of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
othetwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
fe Igss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking illus- 
teations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take in marriage their mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
Prfiyaga and to the east of Vinasana where the Sarasvati dis- 
appears, as said by Manu H. 21 ) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow ; in the eastern countries people ( all in- 
cluding brahmanas ) eat fish and women are given to adultery ; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers ; these several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries’. Medie- 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 

. The Madanaratna said ( acc, to V, P. p. 23 ) that there is neither 
punishment nor prayaSoitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to smrti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but ther are still liable to undergo praya^citta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 
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'v defines what is meant by the customs of countries 

audfarailies and states how and when they are to be enforced: 
* That is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct ( dharma ) to be 
observed ( by members of that family ) ; the king should pre- 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance, with the sacred texts. Therefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of sastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out ( the 
administration of justice ) according to the usage of the coun- 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of ( the people of a ) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of sastra and 
the king should decide (disputes) after carefully consider- 
ing them. ’ Here Kat. is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
-countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that iu the case of the conflict of 
laws by which the parties are governed sastra prevails.V Pita- 
' maha*®* has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Manu 
also ( Vjil. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( deiadrsta 
hetu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iaslradrsta ). 'Modhatithi 
( on Manu VHI. 3 ) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs ; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 
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ocoupiea a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Ninikta III. 5 
explaining Rg. I. 25. 7 ), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
fop a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any &ruti or smrti ( and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Mgidhyadesa ). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
that are opposed to smru e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sruti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in cases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Manu II. 6, Vas. 1. -1-5 and Yaj. 1. 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to be aiutl, smrti and sadacara in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks that ‘ in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three has more force ( or binding character ) than each 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma^*’® is (vide Manu U. 13 and Yaj. I. 40 ). If two 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Gaut*®* I. 5,, 
Manu II. 14 and Jabali declare tliat there is an option. For 
exanaple, there are two Vedic texts ‘he takes the sodamn cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra ’. In this case there is an option. Shnilarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
are visible. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni- 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci- 
fied (Manu II. 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con- 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 

1674. qgqf fiUir. on vf. I. 7. 

1675. jotiw Trt affi: • ng. H. 13 ; un ... affi: » 

fWfv g ^?5tr5iTi5i gdW gNifiiir?! ii xiv. p 599 ; vide vr. i.^40. ^ 
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g fsiw. wwnsfi’Tti « ww??! q. by g n, p 496. The 

first half of JabSU's verse is the same as Manu II. 14. 
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down in the Piirvamlinamsa some important ones among whloh 

be discuBsed at length in the section on Purvamlmaihsa, 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule ( samSnya ), while tlie other lays, down a special 
rule { visesa ) or an exception, or that one is a lic/hi and the 
other merely an ac/o or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedio texts have been hold to apply to smrti 
passages. For example, Manu VUL 381 is a general rule abso* 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brShmana, While Manu 
VUI. 350 allowing the killing of a brahmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may be regarded as a mere arthavada ( viz. 
even a guru who is really not to bo killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit. or. 
Yaj. IL 21 explains ), Similarly Manu Vlll. 351 saying that 
there is no fault ( i. e. no sin, no punishment and no pr^yascitta ) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only tu 
an atatayin who is not a brihmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid down 
by the Purvamlmaihsi, have already been explained (pp 833-34 ). 
Jaimini VI, 1, 13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VIH. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by women Smrtis also lay down certain gene- 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi and Jabala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between Sruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit, on Yaj. HI. 46 admits that a proposit- 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( badhila ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi- 
tion comniantators like Vi^varupa, Mcdhatithi and Vijilanesvara 


^ 1677. I VI. 1. 13 ; 
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had to admit that what wag laid down by sniti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by snirti texts or by popular 
sentiment. ^ After the UdayaniyS (concluding isti) in the Agni- 
^toma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow (called AnubandhyS ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Vanina. But later on this was condemned and in 
• lieu of a cow aniiksa ( mixture of heated milk and curds ) was 
substituted. VideH. D. R pp. 1200-1201 for the anfibaiidhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Y§j. IL 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Zaliyuga. Yaj. HI. 
334 puts gotxidlia ( slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
ta^as. Medhatithi on Menu IV. 176 after stating that even 
such acts ag donating all one’s property in the Vistajit sacrifice 
or killing a-cow should not be done ( though sanctioned by the 
Veda ) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors’ views but that to him it appears that an express 
hruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage'®”. Visvarupa 
also ( on pp. 25-36 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. III. 234 
places gotxtdlia at the head of Upapatdhas remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is in conflict with an express text 
of the Veda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a m'uti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti, but this is one of the matters* 
prohibited in Kali'®*' ( vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below ). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail, So early a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dh. S. 1. 1. 4. 8 it is stated'®®' : ‘ For, an ex- 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara ( usage ) from 
which a §mti text ( on w'hich it may be supposed to be based ) 
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may be inferred.’ In 1. 1 1. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘ during the 
morning and evening twilights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech ( should not speak 
about worldly matters ) ; but ( an agnihotrin must not go 
out for ) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties ’. Similarly in Ap. II. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
they are ( highest ) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, Tjaca, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds ( in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited ( mantraps ) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamlmaihsa stated above ( p. 843 ) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of smrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difldculties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited. Ap. Dh. S. ( 1. 6. 19. 2-12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brahraana ( lot UiyUnmh ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one hand and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In 111. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the question of 
the position of a brahraana who marries a sudra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Manu III. 13, Visnu 
Dh. S. 24. 1-4, Par. Gr. I. 4, Vas. 1. 25 show that brahinanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha- 
tically dissents from this by stating ‘ this is not my view ’. In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and "commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
‘ reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas ) was of grea- 
ter force’ (Yaj. n. 21 )^® 2 _ explains that ratiocina- 


1682. WRfm: < n. 21 , on which the stj. u. 
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( Continued on the next ^a^e) 
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tion may take the form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (whichprevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to diffe- 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at tliese conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 
Br. gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration : ‘ The decision ( in a cause ) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results'. Nar. 
( I. 40 ) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dharmasastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of sistas ) are of great force and the strict .letter of the law is 
overruled by them ( or properly understood through them ) 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of oiquUas applied by the prsetors in Rome to the rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 


( Continued from the last page ) 

iRVTW tgm? ' 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 


Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con- 
flict between diiarmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasastra ( .Ap. Dh. S. 1. 9. 24. 23; Yaj, IL 21 ; Nar. I, 
39 ; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the former. 


Several other methods^ resolving conflicts between smrtis 
maybe mentioned here.''^Br.^*®® states: ‘Manusmrti occupies 
a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas ; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manu is not commended ’.J'Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another smrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not he beneficial to a person. The 
Mil. on Yaj. III. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis ( maha-smrti ). Some writers'®’ quote the Vedic 
text ‘ whatever Manu said is indeed medicine ’ in this connec- 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help. 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time, Manu (I. 85-86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara I. 22-23 
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ss Brhat-Para^ara 1. p. 55 ) Iiimself says that the dharmas 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
. is the highest dhama in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
yujrui in Dvapara and only dwui in ICali, This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per- 
formed dharnia is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma loredomiuant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another. Parafiara I 24 ( = Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55 ) declares 
that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed ) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
thi>se of Sahkha-Likhita and in Kali those of Parasara. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the snirtis were therefore included under Kali- 
mrjya (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven ( if persisted in ). This 
was the dictum of Yaj. 1. 156 ( = Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24. 12 ), 
Manu IV. 176, Visnu Dh. S. (71. 84-85 ), the VisnupurSna ( HI. 
11. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, BSrhaspatya-sStra ( on ArthaSSstra ) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n, 1202 above. These texts W'ere relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times ) by 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 117, III. 18 ), V, P. ( p. 442 ) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain* 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic- 
ting that even the great Vijnanesvara declares ( on Yaj. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assiguing to each its proper province, since it would' 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of ffistas 
did not agree with most of them Visvarupa also ( on Yaj. 
TTT. 30 ) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 
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MadhaYa in Par. M. on I. 1. p. 84 ) wore aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance. 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Gobhila- 
smrti (HI. 148-149 ) provldes^^^ that where there is a conflict 
among passages { of smytis ). authoritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi'fi’^ ( on Manu 11. 39 and XL 216), Mit. (on HI. 335), Sm. C. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p, 1053, Madanaparijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra, that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the .subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-Sakhapratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ sakhan- 
taradhikarana ’ ( vide Jai. II. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon ). 

It is further provided that works of heretical soots were to 
be left out of consideration. Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedio orthodoxy. Manu ( XII. 95 ) 
declared, ‘the smrtis that are outside the (pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the Vedantasutra 
flL 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 
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Sahkliya philosophy. The Tantravartika ( p. 195 ) says ihat 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating bis 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 vidyas except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were sudras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asramas. Medhatithi on 
Manu n. 6 adopts this and remarks that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Esapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. The Caturviihsatiinata^®* 
states that the words of Arhat ( Jina ), of Carvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should be abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the Question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puianas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. I pp. 160-167, 
how the PurSnas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The sutras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the PurSnas as a source of 
dharina, though Gaut. XI 19 and Yaj. I 3 mention Purana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Xp. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Purana in I. 6. 19. 13, 1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. \ 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in H. 9. 24. 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Ealivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the Xdityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted ( on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that sinrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com- 
prehend Puranas under snirti as Manu II. 10 clearly shows 
( dhanmsastrani tii mi smrf/h ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puranani ’ and so those smrtis obviously 
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knew several Puranas and Medhatithi notes that they were 
composed by Vyasa and described the creation of the world &c. 
The Strlparva (13. 3) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohanikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva^®^ (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by ( the study of ) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘this man will barm me ’. Accord- 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4. 25 the purpose^®® of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are 50 
only by birth ( and do not study ) the sage " Vyasa took com- 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene- 
fit. The same must be deemed to be the purpose of the com- 
position of the puranas. (jChe Daksasmrti il. 69 prescribes'®’ 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6 th and 7th parts of 
the day ( divided into 8 parts )^’ The Ausanasa sinrti ( III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after utsarjana and the 
study of the Vedahgas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at least of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmaiastra material. In another section 
the pcmraTiadharma will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
-centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early srartis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser- 
vance, The Vedavyasa smrti''®® (I. 4) and the Sangraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to be 

(v. !. n 1. 293-294 ( = f^ll% chap. 3 p, 50, Jivananda, 

= 1. 201, vra 7 27. 0). it is ascribed to in the I. 
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preferred. [Apararka (p. 9) quotes^’” a smrti text, ‘that is 
highest dhaftna which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like’. Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that*™^ accor- 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the puranas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is vyamiira ( i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedi6).j' Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitrami^ra ( in his. commen- 
tary^’®* on Yaj. II. 21 ) asserts that dharmasastra (viz. smrti) 
is not more authoritative tha n purana and that in case of con- 
fliflt between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha,”®^ after quoting Manu IX 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 


Bhagavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Sridhara 
thereon ) which holds that among twins the one born later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
purSnas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met , 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that o£^ 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The Nirnayasindhu (lit 
p. 251 ) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pr(> 
phetic passages in the puranas about the disappearance (^,1 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only brah-^ 
manas and Madras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriy^^ 
and vaisiyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 9 
( like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara ) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 
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Vide H. of Dh, ,vol. 11 pp.. 380-382 abjjut the existence of ksa- 
triyas in the Eali age. 

The case of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas. I. 5, 
Yaj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit. ( on Yaj. I. 7 and II. 117 ), 
the Sm. 0. ( IT. p. 266 ),' Kulluka ( on Manu. IL 10 ) and se'veral 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the tistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Ya.]. III. 250 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the sistas resident in Aryavarta”'’®. On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtis as Gaut. 18. 4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There- 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis ( and even of sruti ) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Ealivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi ( on Manu II. 10 ) went 
so far as to say that Dharmafiastra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there- 
fore sistacSra^^’’^ also is smrti. The smitis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, an Manu 1. 107 
declares, * in this work dharma has been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of ( human ) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ Manu adds (1. 108), 
* Scara ( customs and usages ) are transcendental law, and so 
are the practices declared in the Veda and (the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 
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make efforts to follow it This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this Terse. Two constructions are possible ; ( 1 ) that the word 
acara is qualified by the words ‘ ^rutyukta ’ and ‘ smarta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law ( this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu ) ; (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the Sruti or smrti are transcen- 
dental ( i. e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to J)hree kinds of acaras, as G-ovindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses ( that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when they lay down that 
' immemorial usage is transcendental law ' ( Sir William Jones’ 
translation of Manu 1. 108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law ”, The AnuSasana ( 141. 65 ) and Santi 354, 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the sm^is and the third is what is practised 
by fiistas, Sumantu”^^ emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sSstra, The 
Kurmapurana ( Uttarardha 15. 19 ) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that acara 
which is declared by the Sruti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word acara (or* 
sadacara ) has been shifting from age to age and among com- 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Q-aut. ( 28. 48, 51 ), Baud. Dh. S. 1. 1. 4-9, Manu XII. 108-109, 
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Vm. L 6, the Scara to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned brahraanas who were highly moral and selfless { the 
sistas ). Medhatithi on Mann H 6 states that binding acara is 
that of sistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of pratiloma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtis and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on Purvamimamsa t e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to sruti and smrti, must be such that they are regard- 
ed by respectable'people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the sistas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon- 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Kat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( desa or janapada ), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
“( gana, srepi, sahgha, naigama, varga ). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gatras and iaklias will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharmasastra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. 0. (L 
71 ) and the Smrtimuktaphala^’^^ (on Varnasrama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
custom ) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages and popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Samskara- 
kaustubha^^^* and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavarsa it was recognised that what was 
sadacara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. ( I. 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter.^’** 

A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedio times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. ( 1. 1. 4. 13 ) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviakrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest ( the Agnidhra ) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. 11 p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahmana XU. 3, 
5. 1 and XII. 6. 1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so ( tat tatM 
na kuryat ) or one should discard it ( tat tat nadrtyam ) e. g. vide, 
chap. 12. 7, 17. 1, 18. 8, 28. 1, 29. 5, Vide also Tai. Br. L 1. 8, 
L 3. 1, ni. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the grhyasutras and dharmasutras has been 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). Baudhayana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people ( countries ). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of daksinatyas and udioyas on Ekoddista-sraddha, Sahlcara- 
hhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya ( or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharmasastra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindy a 
speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and Suddhiviveka as Gaudrts 
and Maibhilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva ( a Gauda work ) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride- 
groom, while the southern writers ( daksinstyas ) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Vijhaneivara, Madana-ratna, PSrijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smrticandrika and 
Madhava ( though they were southern writers like Vijnanesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Qplebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Cdlleclor of Madura 
V. Mootoo 12 Mad. I. A. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 ( as to how schools arose ), pp. 436-437 ( as to different 
schools ). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavahara- 
mayukha, written by Nilakantha, whose family belonged to 
Paithan in Maharastra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan ( even superseding the Mitaksara ), while 
in Maharastra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mitaksara. The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 
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already current among the people and that if faj. H. 118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself ’ stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir- 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The VyavahSra-mayukha also says 
on Manu IX. 210 ( about reunion ) that the law and administra- 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people’s usages. The Viramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyavahara generally 
re-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Asv. gr. ( I. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p. 856 ). 
The commentators on Atv. gr., Haradatta and NSrayana, both 
mention that in certain countries semial intercourse is com- 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos- 
ed to the rule in itv, gr. 1. 1. 10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights ( if not for a 
longer period ) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasutra and not the usage of the country. The Ap. 
gr. ( II. is ) remarks, ‘ people should understand from women 
( and others ) what procedure is ( to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator Sudarsanw* 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
ankuraropava and the tying of praHsara ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedio 
Mantras. The Kathakagrhya (25. 7) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 
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commentators mention some usages, vis. Devapala refers to stat- 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of family deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. Brahmauabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an aaspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are placed 
but in the reverse order ( i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right ). 

Haradatta on Qaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1R62) mentions 
the following usages : in the Ck>la country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening ; on 
the full moon day of M&rgaslisa maidens patting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings ; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Grab, maidens worship the goddess Uma while the moon is 
in the constellation of the PurvS Phalgunls and offer to the gods 
vmdga beaus that have put forth sprouts and salt ; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of Uttara 
PhalgunL Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 13. 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
Boil(le. black grain). Vide Br. and Tantrav§.rtika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries ). 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

The Par. gr. S. I. 8 states^^^ that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one should enter a village 
{ i. e. follow the opinion of village elders ) in case of marriage 
and funeral rites ’ and since the Veda says that ‘ the village i.s 
the authority in these two. ’ 
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Numer ous caste customs have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XL 20, Vas. 1 17, Manu 1. 118, 
VIIL 41 and 46, Kaut. in. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47 emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Yaj. I. 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. Katya- 
yana (40) enjoins that the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of praiUoma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places ( mountain forts or habitations ), even if 
they be opposed ( to the rules of smrtis ). In the Paribhasa- 
prakasa Mitramisra holds that the usages of good Sudras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 388 ( n. 928 a ), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
Asoka in his Pillar Edict VII { E. I. vol. n. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sahghas, hrahmanas, Ajivakas and all other sects 
( pasanda ). The Bhagavadgita (IX. 23-25 ) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Xrraa himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
ManaannaBa enjoins that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverenc^^ 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over ( in 
contempt ). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 
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philosophical work as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks that 
hrShmanas of the south condemn even the learned brahmanas 
of the north as flesbeaters and brahmanas of the north condemn 
southern brahmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the smrtis and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. lYaj. II. 193 prescribes that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds ( of artisans ), of traders, of heretical sects and bands ( of 
soldiers ).)' Narada ( samayasyanapakarma 1-3 ) states that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of which 
the king was to take cognizance suo mdu and included under 
prakirnaka by Nirada (verse 3) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money- 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to he 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 
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the like. Gaut. IX. 17 provides tliat a suataka should not 
talk with mlecclias, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 225 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &o, Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretics, 
rogues &c. and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yaj. II. 70 and 
Nar. ( rnadana 180 ) say that a heretic ( pakhandi ) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
;^anu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these prescrip- 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by N&r., Br. 
and others that the king ( though of a different persuasion ) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India was ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none ’. 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caida was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the gihya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dl). 
vol. U pp. 260 and 265. 

The dige.sts contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (eakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform- 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to Yaj. L 242 the offering 
of piifdas to the pitrs in a SrAddha takes place after the brAhmanas 
invited at the sraddha are fed, while Manu ni. 261 shows that 
they were offered also before the brahmanas were fed. The 
Sm. G. ( on sraddha p. 471 ) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic ^akhS. Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( mahay^jflas ) one is pit^ajna, which acc. to some 
( such as Eatyayana ) means tarpana, while according to Manu 
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m. 81 it means sraddha and the Sm. 0. ( L p. 208 ) provides that 
one should follow one’s iiakha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water oiferod in tarpar/a ( Sm. C. 1. p. 191 
and MadanapSrijata p. 286 ). About the month of pregnancy in 
which the ceremony of simantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra ( Sm. C. I. p, 17, 
and Par. M. L part 2 p. 22 ). The same holds good as to the day 
of namakarana ( Sm. 0. L p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25 ). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Qaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds ( sreni ) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above (pp. 487-488 ). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age ( yugantara ). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C, ( L 24 ) and Par, M. (12. 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to another kdpa ( aeon ). In H. 
of Dh. vol. II. (on pp. 151, 162,424,451,603,612,620,750, 790, 796, 
928, 929, 934, 953, 1005 n, 1201 n ) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Parasarasmrti ( in 1. 24 ) 
claims par excdlmce to lay down the dharmas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman (ParSsara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brahmana ( Parasaia in. 5-6 ), 
permission for a brahmana to partake of the food of flve classes 
among 6udras ( XI. 21 ) are included among Kalivarjyas by the 
AdityapurSna ( as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries ). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the MahUbharata ( ^nti 59 ), Manu ( 1. 81 ), Narada 
(1. 1-2), Brhaspati and the PurSnas it is clear that they all 
-believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morale, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 


1730. Some of the printed editions of Parasara ( IV. 30 ) read stS ^ ... 

But the Par. M. on it (vol. II part 1 p. S3 ) makes It 
clear that this reading was fabricated by orthodox people and that Madbava 
at least read It as as he remarks ‘art w 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the itgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yaml the former exclaims in one place i”' (Bg. 
X. 10. 10) ‘ those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
.do what is not sister-like The word ‘ yuga ’ occurs at least 
33 times in the Ilg., but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt- 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ’ ( Rg. X, 60. 8, X. lOl. 3 
and 4 ). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. Rg. HI. 26. 3 ). Generally it means ‘ a 
generation ’ ( in Rg. L 92. 11, 1. 103. 4, 1. 124. 2, II. 2. 2, 
TTT. 33. 8, y. 52. 4 ). In Rg, I. 158. 6 ‘ dirghatama mamateyo 
ju}Uiv3.n dasame yuge ’ yiiga probably means ‘ a period of four 
or five years while in Rg. VI. 15. 8, VL 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
12, X. 97. 1 it should mean^’^ ‘ a long period of time ’. In the 
Atharvaveda VIII. 2, 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( 4atam tezyidam liayanSn dve yuge catcari 
krymah ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a very long period of time. What- 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Rgveda 
• does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Erta, Tieta, Dvapara and Kali. The word ‘ Krta ’ when 
used in the Rgveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhltaka in gambling ’ ( X. 34. 6, X 43. 5 ). 
In the Atharvaveda VH 52. 2, 5, 6 krta has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of Rg. VUI. 66 and in verse 15 


1731. an m UT girirS vw ssnwv; X. lo. 10. 

The Nirukta ( IV. 20 ) understood this verse in the sense given above 

‘ tnfar gvtniSt guifw vw simv: Rg. 

1. 113. 13 and III. 33. 8 make it clear that evtv must mean* future’. 

sigiprsroiut « 

iff. I. 113. 13. Here the occurrence and sequence of grr. STif and evitlU 
leave no doubt about the meaning of the last word. 

1732. Vf fvf UIRTT 5^1 < Vf. X. 97. 1. Here what is 

meant by >s doubtful. Tbe fNwr IX. 28 explains 3 >nf^ 

gVT, while says In the VII. 2. 4. 26 

meant ‘three seasons of spring, rains and autumn' (S. B. E. vel. 41 
pp. 339-340). 
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of that hymn we read ‘ kalayo ma bihhitana ’ ( 0 descendants 
of Kali I do not be afraid ). In ^g. X. 39, 8 the Aiivins are 
said to have rejavenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
Bg. I. 112. 15 ( where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Asivins ). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
^gveda. In the Atharvaveda VIL 114. 1 Kali^^^* means a 
throw of dice. The words krta, treta, dvdpara and askanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30. 18 and in the Sat. Br. 
Xm. 6. 2, 9-10 ( S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416 ). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tisya ( as in Bhismaparva 10. 3 ). In the 
Tai. Br. HI. 4. 16 the word Kali is used^’^® in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Krta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky and Kali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tai. Br. (1. 5. 11) 
we read ‘ the four stomas ( Trivrt, Pahcadasa, Saptadasa and 
Ekavim§a ) are Krta and the five are Kali ; therefore the 
catustoma (should be performed in the Jyotistoma ) ’. This 
shows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta‘^’ and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres- 
sively more desirable states of human activity, * one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. 5wli ^ * gtbt w ’it gsufr- 

cti n VII. 114. i. 

1734. sr’TO’miftifp'T’mfw- 
I w- 30. is. 

1735. iraivi sn’uv w’muisil i 

It. Wf. III. 4. IG. For vide wuw VII. 114. 4 ‘ anf^’n 

gkHRjfr ’■ wvw explains ‘ ’• 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. ^ ^ Wi’tro ssffhn: an I 3TO vw aiiw; h: i awr®wg^i ' 

§.wt. I. s. 11. 

1737. aifS: ^uriar uai^ snr! aflrewai xiafit u^TOit 

I $. art. 33. 3. The ^tlfTVawla (15. 19) reads ^ptras and 

gfifludsi ruiut. tra IX. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this verso 
of the WT. 
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becomeg Krta’. The Sat. Br. V. 4. 4.6 speaks of Kali'’® as 
' dbMihu ' ( the vanquisher ) and suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the Chan. Up. IV. 1.4 it 
is said ‘as (in a game'’® of dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Krta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
( to Baikva ) comes ( the merit of ) all the good acts that people 
do ’. Here Sankara explains that Krta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Treta, Dvapara and Kali respectively. The 
Mupdaka Up. t 2. 1 refers to Treta . ‘ This is’ the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mantras ( i. e. 4 as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Bgveda and other vedas ) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta *. This last word is 
explained by Sahkaracftrya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties ( of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr ) 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer- 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature ( i. e. 
Upanisads ) the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it Is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the Mahabbarata Krta'’*' and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24). 
In the Copatha Brahmana ( L 28 ) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

* 

EvenintheVedahgaJyotisa'’**(of Ilg.)theword yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years ( pancasaihvatsaramayaih 


1738. uw an 

annefiiqalq ^ ■a ut e a nuii nwft i an. V. 4.4.6. 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E. 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

1739. vuT w iratr. 

IV. I. 4 and 6. explains; VUT SSTVj 

f^%wi|fi anTiViiMdid ii ^fvci • sn.qi’V 

IV. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2, 1 ) 
‘ 5R»TT V ? ^ qtfl 

1740. qwilvi vfur ' 4Pd m f^ t 

gousRhr. I. 2. 1. 
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ed. 49. 23). 
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yugadhyaksaih pTajapatim ). The ancient Pitamahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Fancasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira (XIL 1), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( ravUiaMnoh panca yugam varsani 
Pitamahopadistani). This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words, ‘ the (ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of dharina and they imparted the Vedic 
mstntras by instruction to later ( sages ) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma’. But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yogas. Both Gaut. L 3-4 and Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 13. 
7-9' give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 5. 4 further says^’** 
that sages are not born among men of later days (aum-esu) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances ( prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume ^ 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut, and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the mcmtras were inferior. 

Here epigraphio evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava fcapam’ (yavat 
kalpam ) and at Girnar the words ‘Sva samvata kapa’ which 
mean ‘up to the end of the kalpa’ or ‘up to the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called samvarta 


20. Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. 
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will arise Vide C. I. L vol. L pp, 8, 10, 30-33. This indi- 
cates that the idea of a kalpa ( a vast period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. C. 
The Junagadh Inscription of Budradaman ( 150 A. D. ) 
refers to * wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga'. In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava'”’ kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D. ) they 
are described as ' always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta dra 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga,^^^® while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena n also speaks of Krtayuga ( Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamha king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga (E. I. vol. 
Vin p, 34 ). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins- 
criptions of a later date. Prom the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. 0. and that in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop- 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta ( Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 
* XL 10 ) states that the’theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. The theory of uugas and 
vtanmrUaras as detailed in the Mahabharata ( Vanaparva chap- 
ters 149, 188, Santi chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. I, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX. 1-21, the Puranas ( such as Visnu I. 3, VL 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro- 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefljr as follows : Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together with the period 


1745. Compare ; US: ^ 

I 188. 69. 

1746. io E. I. vol. VIII p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide — which occurs as an 

epithet oC Yuvamahaiaja Visnugopavarman in I. A. vol. V. p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of Simhavarman in the Fikira grant in E. I. vol. VIII p. 159 at p. 162. 

1748. au?nnrn in Gupta inscription 
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called sandhya ( that precedes each yuga ) and the period call- 
ed sandhyamia ( that follows each yuga ) 12000 yoars, i. e. Ecta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000, 1000 years and sandhya and sandhy&ihSa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each ( i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyamia of Krta is 400 years 
and so on ). But these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of’ human years in the four 
yugas ( i. e. the figure is 4320000 ). The Krtayuga with its 
sqiUdhya and sandhyamaa comes to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga ( Manu 
I. 71 ) or simply yuga also ( Vanaparva 188, 27, Santi 232, 29 ) ; 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pralaya ) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of BrahmS there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is equal to about 71 caturyugas(1000 
divided by 14 ). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 2nd or latter half 
( dmtiya pardrdlia ) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Yaraha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Furanas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Manu L 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done.'^*’ The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark ( Vanaparva 189. 32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa,^^®* ^ bull, in Manu Vm. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
= Santi 232. 23-24 ), so that in Kali only one quarter ( or one 
foot ) of «^v»gTTnn. remains and adharma occupies three quarters. 
In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years , 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow- 
ing three yngas ( Menu I 83=^nti 232. 25 ). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different ; tapas was the highest in 
E^, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dvapara and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I. 85-86 =Parasara 1.22-23 
=^nti 232.27-28). Manu I. 85, &nti 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
Parasara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali the dharmas ( that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautamb., 
Sahkha-Likhita and Parasara ( Par^ ara L 24 ). In Krta there 
was a single varna but at tlie end of Kali almost all will 
be sudras ( Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78 ). Parasara ( I. 
25-28 ) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 301 explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he ( the king ) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king’s way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

« In Vanaparva 149. 11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Lihga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurana ( purvardha 41 ) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the Yugapurana 
chapter of the Gargasaihhita ( published in the J. B. 0. B. S. 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ff. by K. P. Jayaswal ), Harivamsa ( Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff ), the Brahmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma L 30, Visnu VL 1-2, Bhagavata 
XU. 2, Brahmanda II. 31, Xaradiya (Purvardha 41, verses 21-88), 
Lihga 40, Nrsirnha 54. 11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a .summary is given below. All men will generally be liars ; in 
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the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajfUts, gifts and 
vralas; brabmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas ) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brabmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything ( i. e. will not 
observe rules about bhak^abhak^a ) ; brabmanas will not 
engage in japa (muttering of Vedic mantras), while Sudras 
will be intent on japa; when the world will be turned topsy- 
tufvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
irdeccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling ; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas ( from Balkh ) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ) ; no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma ; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti- 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will be insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will speak words 
that have very little truth ; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes ; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about IvaAnza (they will have 
no realisation or experience qf brahma), Madras will employ 
the word ‘ bhoh ’ ( in addressing others of higher classes ) ^ 
and brabmanas will employ the word arya ( in addressing peo- 
ples other than brabmanas ) ; swarms of insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fiuids 
will lose their sweet taste ; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short stature, devoid of charewter and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger™ squares where four 


1752, This would be against the rules of dbarmas'utras and smrtis 
about abhivadana. Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339. 
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toads meet will be full of nautch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity ; cows will yield little milk ; trees will pro- 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows ; brah- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
mana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins ; 
people in the various spaces will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious: householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics ; brah- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow ; persons 
in the various stages of life, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood ; the adramas ( forest 
dwellings ) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ) ; 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth ; people will take delight in 
killing and will be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma ; whoever will then be acting according to his dharnia 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharma whatever (in Ealiyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks ; the righteous will wither away, 
’the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful ; those who follow dharma will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous ; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful ( or adulterous ) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich ; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited ; ’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings ; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons borij to them ; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16 th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men ; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young ; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy huabands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slavea and even beasts ; wives of 
heroes will resort ‘ to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can be stated with certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata ( in Kalakriyapada 10 ) 
states that when three padas of the yuga ( i. e. Zrta, Treta and 
Dvapara ) and 3600 years more had elapsed, he was 23 years 
old i. e. ( accepting the calculations current at present } 
in 499 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was born 
in 476 A. D. In his Pancasiddhantika Varahamihira^’^e ( 5 Q 5 
to 587 A. D. ) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It woalcf be interestiog to compare t&e descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahiibharata and the several Punnas. Some verses are com- 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there vrill be 4udra and 
Mleccha kings, that heretical sects will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap. 188 
there is an additional description in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, which appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have, 
been taken from the Vayupuiiina. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse &c. occurs again in Vanaparva 190. 52 and also in 

Haiivam^ ( Bbavisyaparva 3, 12), Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258< 
Two characteristic verses are : firing** I 

230. 13, 5(1^ S8. 59, 

II. 31. 59-60, Harivama, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 
sjm*nJTTc5^g w ' i.'4*r5isfr ii wsm 190. 67. 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
curbed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured robes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, 6 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Visnupuwna VI. 1. 41-42. Brahma 229. 
41 - 42 , Naradiya Purvardha 41, 64 and elsewhere, 

1755. 

irospuwhfihT: II wrafmwn? lO. This does not necessarily mean that 
he composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide J. A. S. B. for 1912 pp. 275-278 for the date of Varaba- 
mibita. 
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Siddhantas of which Roraaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Bomaka siddhanta is outside the pale of 
smrtis because ^’^7 omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time, Kalidasa in Raghuvaihsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet ( in Treta ) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Garga-saihhita wfts 
composed about 50 B. C. ( J. B. O. R. S. vol, 14 p. 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired ) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or sake 1867 or samvat 2001-3. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa- 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3102 B. C. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabharata war 
was fought out.*’® This view is expressed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the BhSrata war and states that 3?35yearB ( expired ) from the 
Bhaiata war mb equal to 556 years of the iaka era.^’® Arya- 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
33 years old when three parts of the ( great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( Kala-kriyapada, verse 10 ). Another view set forth in 
the Puranas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
avatara and went to heaven. This would put the beginning 

1757. I ’RSTO #1% u 

I13 q- by S.B; Dikshit(Znd ed. of 1931)in uiv- 
p. 155. iriKSU flourished from 598 A. D. to at least 665 A. D. 

1758. i 
11% llxssi?! 15. 96. 

_i759. arfH^ % i n7wsi«% grsr 

2. 13 ; mu fii^ » so. 25 ; 

ai11 149. 38. 

1760. urrar^ifir^U! i •' 

larsug 1^ iw5Rn5 ggsiur.i' 

E. 1. vol. VI p. 1 at p. 7. ' 

1761. \ uifiiw! 

ftirasr H mg 99. 428-429, ar5rr>3 in. 74. 241. The utmu xil. 2. 33 reads 
ifuiw 1iQ ia * fibr> ITf: UfVI 273. 49-50, IV. 2^ 40 

respectively read tfiirfgA iwnf irti U laS and qfillW'-IRV #511 

n n. ugignw 212. 8 has the same idea in different words. 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view.^^^ Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1, 13 and 2. 20 for 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Ersna’s passing away. 
The Yugapurana appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died ( vide J. B. O. R, S. vol. 14 p, 400 ). Another 
view is that of Varahainihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in Magha when Yudhisthira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year. This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Kali age ( as calculated at present ) and not at the end of 
I^apara and the beginning of Kali. The Rajatarangini I. 56 
quotes the Brhat-saihhita and holds that Kurus and Pandavas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga ( I. 51 ). Great efforts have 


1762. Vide J. R. A, S. for 1911 pp. 479£f and 67Sfi' abont the Kaliyuga 
and its era; ‘Five thousand years ago, the Mahabbirata war' a paper 
by Dr. D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kane pp. 515-525 in which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was foughtout in 3137 B.C.; 'Furanic date of Mahabharata', 
a paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp. 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr, 
Triveda’s conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in 'Bharatiya Vidya vol, VI (1945) 
pp. 117-120. 

1 763 . 3TRR wirs I 

II 13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 

assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages (municara) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is his own verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anustubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Puranas and even by such astronomers as 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
naksatfa for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII, 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33, Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in ‘ Chronology of Ancient India ' ( p.75 ) holds that ' sad-dvika- 
pauca d^’i ' means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
'sakyakala' or ‘^kyalmla’ (p, 73 ) instead of '^kakala' in Br. Sam. 13. 3 
in order to correct the error of one matra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last he is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on chandas- 
s'astra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long ( and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sarii. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 
qiUtn ’if?: should fiot be followed here also or that Varahamihira elsewhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word, 

113 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word ‘ sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’ ( in the Brhat- 
samhita ) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why di^ika should not 
straightforwardly be taken iir the sense of ‘ two a.s the 
Lllavatl and Br. Saih. 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrakala or Sakbhupakala, 
which the Paiicasiddhantika ( I. 8 ) and the Brliat-samhita ( 8. 
30-21 ) make use of in several places. At least Varahamihira 
gives no such indication, Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his ‘ Maha- 
bharata, a criticism ’ pp. 80-81 bolds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘asan maghasu &c.’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of ‘ sad-dvika-pancardviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 ( and not 2526 ) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 2488 B. C. ( instead of in 3448 
B. C. ). But there is no reason why the usual values of saf, 
( six ), dvilca ( two ) and other words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara-* 
varman (E. I. vol, XU p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varahamihira. Those plates in sott- 
ing out the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman start with NaraJca, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the Mahabharata war and was killed by Arjuna ( vide Droiia- 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta's son is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants mled over Kamar upa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhiiga- 
datta family, became' king of Kamarupa. King Bhaskara- 
vaxman was 13th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa ( first half of the 7th century A. D. ). Taking 
an average of 30 years for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra- 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B.^C. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the Mahabharata war. This 


1764. The verse 262, Aaand. ed.) reads 

where the com. says . 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of Varaha" 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 TCaliyuga ( i. e. 
2448 B. 0. ). On the other hand, if we assume that the Maha- 
bharata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3101 
B. c., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabhai'ata war would have to be placed about 101 B. C. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the MahabhSrata war was 
fought about 3101 B. C., but rather support the statement of 
Varahamihira that it was fought about 2500 B. C. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor> 
tance found in some of the Puranas. The Vayupurana (99. 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana ( 273. 36 ) say that from the birth of 
Parlkait to the coronation of Mahapadma (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the PurS,na 
texts here. The Matsya ( in chap. 271. 17-30 ) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
speaks of five kings, who will be followed by the SiSunaka^ 
dynasty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi ( verses 6-13 ) whose son from a sudra 
wife was Mahapadma ( 272. 18 ). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana ( IX. 22. 48 and XII. 1-2 ) 
and Vayupurana ( 99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vitihotra 
kings for 138 years ( Pradyota and others ) and then the 
Saisunaka ( Sisunaga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahmanda- 
purana III. 74. 134-135 ) dynasty for 362 ( in all exactly 
1500 years ). Tlie same periods are given by the Yisnupurana 
( IV. 23 and 24 ) and by the Brahmandapurana III. 74. 121-135, 
Srldhara in his comment on Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Parlksif and Nanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the SaiSunaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
( XIL 1. 4-6 ). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
or Matsyapurana or the Bhagavata should be ‘pancasatottaram’ 
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instead of ‘ paiioasaduttaram ’ or ‘ pafioadasottaram. ’ Taking 
the interval between Pariksit and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
bolding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. C., Pariksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.C. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epoclis for the Mahabharata war viz. 3101 B. C., 
2448 B. C. and about 1900 B. C. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A. D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say, is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. C. is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Maha- 
bharata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al- 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far- 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book ‘ The Purana texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age ' ( 1913 }. He compares the material available in the 
* printed editions of several Puranas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
a.ssumptionB and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot agree with him when he takes ' bhavisye kathitan ' of 
the Matsyapurapa or ‘ bhavisye pathitan ’ of Vayu ( 99. 367 ) 
as referring to the Bhavisyapurana. In many passages of the 
Puranas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajna ’ ( Brahmanda III. 
74. 105 ), which simply means ‘ those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mahabharata. 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
'detailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mahabharata -war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Gopala Aiyer in ‘ The chronology of Ancient 
India ’ in chap. II. ( pp. 51-104 ) examines the astronomical data 
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furniehed by the Mahabhaiata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong intei'pretation put by him on the words of the Brhat- 
samhita ( quoted above ) and on the fact that the Eollam era 
in Malabar appears to take 1177 B, 0. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the Mahabharata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. C, This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment ( p. 115 of ‘ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’ ) occurs the passage : 
‘ From him ( i. e. Bacchus ) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter- 
mediate period to the number of 153 An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ‘Indika’ of Arrian ( 2nd century 
A. D,, translated by MeOrindle, p. 203 ) : ‘ From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India ’. This passage is of very great im- 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back .Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. C, But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mahabharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krena, as some scholars”® do. The account of Heracles 
( pp. 201-203 of McCrindle’s work ) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Krsna viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi ( Surasenas ), an Indian tribe who possess two large 


176S. Vide Mr. C. V, Vaidya’s^ ‘Mahabharata, a criticism ' pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the figures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 b. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
alt about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora {Muthuru) and Gloisobora . and that Heracles 
had many wives; but than there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all a^ree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus- 
ion with the Pandavas and Kunti or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings i.s 
rather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations ( 40 years on an average ), 
since such Puranas as the Vayu and the Matsya expres-sly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe- 
rent times, e. g. the Vayupurana ( 99, 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapurana is silent about them. The extant 
Puranas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The Puranas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
■they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Puranas have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mahabharata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
Bharata war and of Ealiyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
in his exhaustive volume on ‘ the History of Indian Astronomy ’ 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931 ) deals with this subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. C.V. Vaidya in ‘Mahabharata, a criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
one chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of the Mahabharata war. He holds fast to the traditional 
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view that the Mahabharata war was fought in 3101 B. O. Mr. N, 
'Tagannatha Eao writes a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ’ ( Bezwada, 1931 ), in which he disputes the identity 
of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioned by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date' of Candragupta Maurya would he 
about 1535 B. 0,, that the word ‘ Sakakala ’ in the Brhatsaihhita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0. and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. C. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial, 
Thpre is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘ some problems of Indian Chronology ’ in Annals of the 
B. O.E. Institute, Poona, vol. Xn pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. C. as the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Mr. J. S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesari ’ (Poona), contribut- 
ed certain articles ( in Marathi ) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. c. Though 
1 differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among thseeveral dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C, Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. HI pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bharata war was fought about 2449 
B. 0. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsaihhita that the iaka 
era is 2526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J. A. S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
‘ Bharata battle traditions ’ and confirms tbe date 2449 B. c. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ' 
which are published in book form ( Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the Mahabharata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calcijlations and ingenious explana- 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the Bharata 
war was fought in 1197 B. 0. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it is 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with 
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the method and theories adopted by him. A.part from details 
one cannot accede to the following theories propounded by him 
viz. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva ( chap. 184 ) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
( because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages ), his bold expedient of changing ‘ citram ’ to ‘ caitam ’ 
in Bhisma 3. 1'2 and his transposition of Sravana and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, his taking * ahgaraka * to mean Venus ( and 
not Mars ). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting jit 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is usele^ for all practical purposes. Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. 0. E. I, 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on * tlie date and time of the 
Bharata war ’, in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. Ho 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the Mahabharata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
raisra and Nllakantha and by Mr»Earandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 B. C. ) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
*not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabharata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. C. to 3101 B. O, and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that- thefepic was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62, 52, cr. ed, chap. 
56. 32 ) after the war. Many ( including my humble self ) cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in trfe Vedanga Jyotisa ( of the Egveda ). 

^ There is no unanimity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amdvasya (i. e. whether they were amdnta) or whether 
they ended witli Full Moon ( i. e. whether they were 
purnimanta That a purnimanta month was in vogue in 
Vedic times is beyond disput^ For example, Tai. S. states 
that Purva Phalguni is the last night of the year and UttarH 
PhalgunI is the mouth ( i. a. beginning ). Similarly Tai. 
S. VII. 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalguni Paurna- 
masl is the muMva of the year. The author or authors of the 
Mahabharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
titigic or catastrophic event, often assemble together ( as in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhisma 2. 16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhati went before 
Vasistha ( Bhisma 2. 31 ), that a mare gave birth to. a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal ( Bhisma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood ( Bhisma 
2. 26, which may he compared with Brhatsamhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ) ; it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized ( i. e. eclipsed ) at 
an unusual season ( aparvatii ) or simultaneously by Kahu ( vide 


1766. That the months in North-west India were purnimanta in the 
Kharosthi records drawn up in Kaniska's era is shown in E. I. vol, 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p. 10. Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
‘ 3 ’ and remarks that Bbadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of As'vina. In the Ehavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap. 132. 17) the Full Moon of Fhalguna is said to 
be the end of the month' >hl'v3>l^qR) iftwntFirT STWlf w I 

gtpra irr^ ^ ll ). Ic die Matsyapurana ( 1S9. 4-6 ) it is said that 

Skanda and Vi»kha were born on the 16th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5tb Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6tb crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta and not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amanta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the purni- 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 
iRirr’T’T ‘ ^ VI 

’i which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
of Caitra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown, 
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Bhlsmaparva 3, 28 and 32-33 and Asvamedhikaparva 77. 15 
Further, these very verses state that the eclipses of tlio Sun 
and the Moon took place on the tkime ihvj and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ' ekahna ’ as mean- 
ing on the same week-day and ‘ on the 13th tithi ’ ( pp. 5-6 of 
his work ) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the Bharata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to assume 
that the astronomers of the Mahabharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The words in Bhlsmaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz, first an eclipse of the Moon ( on 
ESrtika paurnima ) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Kartika 
amavasya ) and further it must bo assumed that the dark half 
of Kartika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari ( pp, 44-46 of 
his work ) holds that first there w'as a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amavasya, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ candrasuryau Besides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There- 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally handed down as definite facts and does not draw 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 


1767. mOT WTSU ^ lUifr 

II tjarerw t amiSr 

fvwnr: II 3. 28, 32. The cr. edition of the Mahabharata gives only 

the first of these two verses, Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhita 5. 26 
reads |I9;hi{( The words rrsn: make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhisma 3. 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
Brhatsarhhita 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of the 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Paras'ara ‘ rrei SUH Uf n?: • sniimw 

II, There is no doubt whatever that the writer 
of Bhisma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or even by others. 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsarhhita 5, 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira etates the evil consequences if a moon eclip.se precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Xrsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
masi) at the end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revatl naksatra and on maiti-a 
muhurta. Asvina and Kartika are at present said to form the 
season of iarad, and Margasirsa and Pausa form hemanta. This 
verse itself presents a difficulty. On the Full Moon day of 
Kartika, the moon is in Krttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revatl three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of iarad’ it follows that the month was purijimanta ; 
otherwise ( i, e, if the month were amdvta ) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Kartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas ( for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of KUrtika iukla ) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies*: ‘ March 
towards Kuruk^tra ( for battle ) ; fo-day the moon is ( in ) 
Pusya naksatra If Krsna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revati ( on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika ), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Kartika ( or of Marga- 
sirsa if the month was purnimanta ). Another important state- 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with Karna ( whom he 
had tried to win over ) stated to him : ‘ this is a mild month in 


1768. ^ wrRr « 

83. 6-7. 15 muhurtaa of the day and 15 of the night are referred 

to even in the X. ‘1- 2. 18, 25, 27 and the 

(in. 10. 1.1) mentions the names of the 15 muhvirtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketn &c. ). In the Kumarasambbava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteSn muhurtas of the day are enumerated 
of which the first three are Raudra, Sveta and Maitra. 

1769. ^ 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold ; on the 7th day ( from today ) there will be 
am^vasya ; battle may be joined on that day ; they regard it 
as having Indra for its ( guardian ) deity Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the Sth of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon- 
ing was purnimanta, the month must be Margaslrsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be Kartika. The 
words ‘this month’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was Eartika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the amavasya ( as stated 
in Udyoga 142. 16-18 ) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Kartika Amavasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margaslrsa amavasya, but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself ( Udyoga 142. 16-18 ) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says : ‘ the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit ; O ! descendants of 
Pandu, go out ( for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya ’. If the moon was in Jyestha on amavasya when 
Krsna had proposed to Karpa that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after KSrtika amavasya, which is not war- 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated,*^* ‘ the spot on the moon has 
Jurned away ( disappeared ) and Rahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that * an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
( compare Sakuntala I ‘ malinamapi himamior laksma laksmim 
tanoti ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Karna addressed these words to Krsna, the envoy of the 

1770. *TO! I ... sncgmu- 

rafiiT; M wunpwfPi >Traviifei i rnnif : 

H UWlm 143, 16-18. explains ‘ 

gi<ltl ldeRig5NidSdlH. I I >. P UW 

5 ^: I 35. lo. 

1771. w i pisnifm: 

Pdi*’IPIi II PWTP 143. 11. Almost these very words occur in iflelT 3. 32 (spif^ 
ilW ) and in tfisp 3. 11 (3t$ W). 
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Pandavas. Later on in Bhisma 2. 23 it is stated that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, was ■without its spot on the Full 
moon day of Fartika and assumed the colour of fire while the 
sky retained its original hue ; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kartilea Paurvima and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
niay assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
wereainanto, that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Kartika Full Moon when Kmna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasya of Fartika just 
ai)out the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel ) ‘ Rahu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season ’. This passage and 
Asvamedhika 77. 15 ( Rahur-agrasadadityaih yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhima and the passage says that Rahu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one ( except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Fartika amavasya. 

As to the exact tithi and nak^atra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata-, 
savitrl It is stated that the Bharata war started in the first 
month ( i. e. Margaslrea ) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama ( i. e. BharanI The Bharata-savitrl is no part of the 

1772. Ji»nn moftrrdr ^ i 

( V. 1. iravw- ) ii ’ftw 2. 23. 

1773. The following verses of the mrSwriMi are material for the 

days of the important events of the war : ‘ i|«ih I 

urr® vffiw; 

rof 5 ci: n ’ =i<fl qyit g irodr nmiRfs: • wgg^vi g ^ f wu: 1 
... smivT uugsai wh: • ••• 3 <mi jvfudi gut 1 

awnnilv vifJuwt Mg uRu q t • w giqwr: va dimwit \ 

( set out at the end of in the Citra»la edition). There are some 

statements here that are opposed to the text of the Mahabharata. Abbimanyu 

( Continued on the next page) 
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Mahabharata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all tbe commentators of the Mababharata and later 
than tbe text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of tbe 
Bbaratasavitr! we have tbe words of Udyoga 143. 18 ( quoted 
above ) where Krsna says to Karna that battle may be joined 
on amavasya when tbe moon is in Jyestba. The Mababharata 
itself states that after tbe disposition of tbe vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to tbe Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words (Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
( weapons ) has been performed, the site of Kuniksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow’. This Lohabhihara ( or-sara ) is the 
same as the rite of nirajana ( according to the Amarakosa ) or is 
performed immediately after nirajana (for which see pp. 230-331 
above ). Kautilya (U 30 p. 135) prescribes a nirajana rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nirajana 
rite on Kartika amavasyS would be most appropriate ( both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Eartika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsaihhita (43. 
1-2) prescribes a nlrajanS rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or 12th of Kartika bright half or on tlie 15th of 
Kartika ( Pull Moon or amavasyu ). It is extremely doubtful 


( Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on tbe third day after Drona became commandcr-in-cbief. It may 
be noted that Nilakantba explains differently as meaning Mr- 

gas'irsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the as'printed is not quite reliable, since 

in his commentary on 17. 2. reads ‘ ' 

for and ‘ g »»Tg|sft Prqifitff: > for ‘ 

W ffU; If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 
savitri impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithiksaya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 13th day after tbe battle began, As tbe 
war commenced on the 13th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 

1774. arfiBifnr ' sctris*?i w ’fNis 

II grfnr leo. 93. About this, 3wn[^T?r says ‘ 

WNmsii 1 ^; (v. 1 ).>i The of quotes 

(Jivananda p. 35 ) a passage from tbe DevTpurana that on the 6th of Caitra 
Skanda is to be worshipped and it is called The 

( on ) says ‘ m’fiifWss'TSr hrrcm 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in' saying that Lohahhihara 
( or-sara ) refers to Skandasasthl. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Erspa 
said that battle may be begun on amavasya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
Uluka could have come and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sasthi was performed in northern 
India in Margafiirsa, though very late works composed by 
dak^nalijas like the Hirnayasindhu say that Skandasasthl is the 
same as GampasasthI in Maharastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margaslrsa. Raghunandana quoting Devipurana places 
Skandasasthl on Gaitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matayapurana quoted above in n.l766. There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of Margaslrsa ( or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests ) when 
Krana said that it should be joined on amSvasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on or about Eirtika amavasya. 
The observance of ‘lohahhihara’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of Margaslrsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi- 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in Bharani on the 11th or 
13th of the bright half of Margaslrsa. It may be so. But it- is 
possible to have the moon in Bharani even on the 13th. I am ' 
inclined to hold that the Bharatasavitrl dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the Mahabharata itself. The Bharatasavitrl is 
-^silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tithiksaija or tHhiurddhi. Krsna sends a message 
with Uluka to Duryodhana (Udyoga 163.57) ‘tomorrow you 
will bo seen’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
( Udyoga 163. 14 ). 

The Mahabharata nowhere states quite explicitly the titld or 
7 iaksatra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications tq arrive at the litid or nak^ra. 
Balarama could not bear to see the fight between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage(Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158. 39). Balarama 
returned on the 18th day of the war and ( in Salyapa rva 34. 6 ) 
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he remarks, ‘ it is 43 days since 1 loft (on a pilgrimage); 1 start- 
ed when the moon was in Pnsya and I have come here again 
on Sravana ’ In Salya 35, 13-14 it is stated that Balarama 
went to the river iSarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-naksatra- 
yoga’ ( i. e. when the moon was in Anuradha). This conflict 
may be resolved by liolding, as Nllakantha does, that Balarama 
left the Pandavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on Anuradha 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near Mrgaslrsa ( 18 
naksatras before Sravana ). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Bhlsmaparva 17.2 that^”* ‘on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of Magha ’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near MaghS. Mr. 
Karandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhlsnia 17.3 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici- 
ous naksatra of the category of Magha. This would suit 
Bharanl but not Rohini or Mrgaslrsa. His meaning is far- 
fetched and he does not explain why Bharanl was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several other places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th tithi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras ( in Salya 34. 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayatosrai pusyena punaragatah*. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter- 
polations ( vide Vaidya’s ‘ Mahabharata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata paB.sages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 
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Bharata war as best as we can. We saw above that JyesthS 
was the naksatra on Kartika amavasya and, if the war began 
then, the naksatra on the 18th. day from then would be Pnsya. 
Nilakantha, following the Mivnainsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage (upasamhSravaJaja) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah ’ which is quite unsatisfactory. 

Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula ’ ( p. 27 para. 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c. ). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah’, which violates no metrical requirements. In AnuSasana 
parva ( 167. 26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states 
‘ the sun has turned ( towards the north ) ; 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this ( arrow bed ). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be iukla Bhisma was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day v?hen the war began to the day in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difiBculty is how to connect ‘ tribhagaSesa^i *, 
whether as an adjective of ‘ inasa ’ or of ‘ paksa ’. If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha* 
sukla : if we take it as an adjective of ‘ paksa then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi- 
cal effects as equal to iuklapaksa ( though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half ). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bharata wav began on Kartika amavasya ( which 
will be in consonance with Udyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ). 
The passage in Anusasana (167, 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, Yudhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path {tUlarayarfa) 
he came to Bhisma ( Anusasana 167, 5 ). In Santiparva 51. 14 
Krsna says to Bhisma : ‘ You Jiave yet to live 56 days.’ Nlla- 
kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 es the dominant passage, puts a 


1777. ^ wnssitti nres 
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most far-fstched construction on the word ‘ astapaiicasatam 
which hfi takes to mean ‘ one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ padcasataih sat ca * as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are redaced when conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the ti*hi on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M. ( verse 46 ) and that the fight was then 
resumed”’® (chap. 186. 1 ‘ tribhagamatrasesayarh ratryam 
yuddham-avartata ). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill- 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavasya of Margaslrsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the mk^tra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34. 6 viz, that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. How the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
Margaslrsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
•bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself there is a slight dis- 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. Bhlsma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed ) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred inMagha in that year (as A.nusasana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out the 
tithi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra ( as stated above ) of the end of 

• 
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the war (i. e. Margasirsa amavasya or 1st of Pausa and Sravana 
naksatra ), nttarayana began 49 days thereafter i. e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin ( vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91 ). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgasirsa ). 
Acc. to the Bharatasavitrl the war began on BharanI and on 
the 13th of the bright half of Margasirsa and ended on Ama- 
yasya ( and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Purvasadha ). 
Arjunainisra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana ( and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation ), he gives up the 
13th tithi .of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata- 
savitrl, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the BharanI naksatra given in the Bharatasavitrl. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha- 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by mo^t 
scholars may be stated here. It is generally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhisma 3. 28 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhismaparva 3. 31-32 Vyasa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavasya occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day ( of a paksa ), but I do not know an 
amavasya occurring on the 13th day ( of a paksa ) ; both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day In the Mausala-parva”” 2. 18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “on observing 
those portents on the amavasya occurring on the 13th day he 
declared ‘ Rahu had made this^ ( 13th day ) appear as the 14th 
and 15th (when usua lly there is amavasya ) when the Bharata 
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war took place ; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avasy a at the 
end of a pa/isa of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisma 3. 13 states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the conste llation of Pusya 
There are grave doubts whether the statement is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
Kumarasambhava II. 33 ‘ upaplavaya lokanam dhumaketurivot- 
thitah ’. As indicated above, the Mababharata gathers togethej 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu- 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bharata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
that approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the Mahubh^rata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Therefore the datum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
TJtpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketus and Gaiga said that ibere were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3. 13 states that the perihelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Gdyogapaiva 143. 10 it is said ‘ since 
a graha specially afflicts Citxa, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this. 
Bhisma 3. 13 states that the white graha stands traversing 

1780. {^t TSBur i arm? ft ^ 
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dira ( i. a it is about to enter into svdti ) and verse 16 says, ‘ the 
white graha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy- 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra 
What is meant by ‘ white graha ’ ? The words ‘ sveto grahah * 
should ordinarily denote Venua Hilakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu ( node ) in Bhisma 3. 12 and another comet in 3. 16, 

If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3. 16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
cojpet was a very long one. Bhisma 3. 17 has been taken to 
refer to Bahu by Ullakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between Citra and Svati, afflicts Bohini and also the sun and the 
moon’. The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
sarhhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhismaparva and Farasara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta ’ becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the Vrar all the seven planets excluding Bahu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other ( Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 above ). We know from the Mahabharata •* 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the Bharatasavitrl be follow- 
ed then the war began on Margaslrsa bright 13 and on Bharanl. 

If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of MargaSlrsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in Bharanl 
( following the Bharatasavitrl as to this last ). I should hold 
that we are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war was fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37, 4 that on Karna’s death { i. e. 

17 days after the war began ), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun.^^“ The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows . — • 
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SUN — Udyoga 143. 11 ( Raliu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhisma 3. 11 ( „ ., ) 

Bhisma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

The Sun was either in Jyestha or near Mrgasirsa. 

MOON — Bhisma 3. 17 ( pnritm graJia i. e. Bahu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon ) and Bohinl. 
Bhisma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n, 1767 ) 

, Bhisma 17, 2 ( the Moon was in the province of 

Magha q. above in n. 1776 ), 

MERCURY — Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of tlie Moon ( 1 e. Mercury ), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11, 18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con- 
junction.^’® If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhisma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury w’ould be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brhatsaihhita 7. 3. 

MARS — Udyoga 143. 9 states, ‘ Mars having made a 

retrograde motion in Jyestha seeks ( to reach 
or afflict ? ) Anuradha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 
Bhisma 3. 14 states : ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
Magha.' What is the meaning of this ? Literal- 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion, Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only drsti on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct. Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhisma 3. 18 declares : ‘ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
dustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
( mansion of Brhaspati ’. 

( ^ 
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We find that the Mahabhaiate employs two classss of expres- 
sicns. When it uses words like * tiathati ’ ( stands ), ‘ akramya ’ 

( having traversed ), ‘ samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover- 
ed or concealed ) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts ( pidayati ) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. c. or even 1931 B. C. there is nothing 
to .establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
tlio Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedanga- 
jyotisa of the Bgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. 0. ) 
were known then. Vide under Venus for further difficulties. 

JUPITER — Bhisma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 
in Sravana ; Bhisma 3. 27 states, ‘ Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near Visakha and are both fiery 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in one naksatra'; 
it traverses 2| naksatras.in a year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near Yi§Skha it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near Citra. If it was near Visakha at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in Jyestha, it can •* 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky ( there being a dis- 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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degrees between the two ). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near VisakhS for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war ) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. In the first place, it 
is not a hatural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must be supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was>in 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in VisakhS about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men- 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi- 
tion at the time of the war. Therefore it must 
be held that Bhisma 3. 27 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 
circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Keirnaparva 94, 51 says: ‘BAaspati having 
entirely covered RohinI has become like the 
Sun and the Moon If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near Visakha, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohinl. Mr. 
Earandikar suggests that EohinI here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohinl, The Tai, S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohinl once as having Prajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near ViSakha. 
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VENUS — Bhisma 3. 15 states that Venus having ascend- 

ed ( i. e. occupied ) the Fuivabhadrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to UttarabhUdrapada together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parikramya sahitah ’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as« clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purva Prosthapada. 

If the Sun was in Jyestha on KSrtika amSvasya, 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets wore near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that we should under- 
stand Purvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ 
and also tliat the word ‘ Prosthapade ’ was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As I have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the MahabhSrata. 

‘ Prosthapade PQrve ’ can never mean ‘ Purva- 
sadha In the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and HI. 1. 1 the word Prostha- 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be' 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis 7 In Salya 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are said to be in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
Bharanl as the Bharatasavitrl says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos- 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venns and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in PuTva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 
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war, on the ISfch day it can neither be in 
Jyestha, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa. Besidesi 
it is debatable whether Bhisma 3. 16 ( where 
'sveto grahah ’ is mentioned ) refers to Venus 
or not, Venus is often called ‘ Site ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
saihhita 9. 42, 45 ). 

SATURN — We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read,^™^ ‘ A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by Prajapati ( i, e. Rohini f ; 
Bhisma 2. 32 states, ‘ Saturn afflicts Rohini ’ : 
Bhisma 3. 14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’ ; 
Jupiter and Saturn are near Visakha ( Bhisma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pld* occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argpie that some kind of aspect ( dr^ti or 
vedha ) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both'akramya’ 
and 'pidyati' are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The * prajapatya naksatra * must 
be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini. * Prajapatya 
naksatra’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is ‘ pitarah ' 
in Tai. S, IV, 4, 10. 1-3 and Nirrti ( in the Tai. 
Br. I, 5. 1 and in the Vedahga-jyoti§a ) and 
PrajSpati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara Phalguni in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. I. 5. 1, and 
III. 1. 1, while fn the Vedahgajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25 ), Vfenu Dh. S. (78. 16), San, Gr. (I. 26. 
9, SBE voL 29 p. 53 ) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva Phalguni. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Vi6akha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the MaMbharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can bo drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy dispourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the Mahabharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The Bharata- 
savitrl probably represents one ( and a later ) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As 1 hold 
that either the Mahabharata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope- 
lessly inconsistent 1 deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift- 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 years have elapsed (in 1945 A.C.) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
432000 years according to FaurSnio computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is beyond one's com- 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 427000 years that are still to pass before * 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
Puranas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam- 
bhftla , will destroy all Mleohhas, iudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90 ) and the Matsya ( 144. 
50-64 ) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
aoalara of Visnu and uproot the Mleohhas, heretics and siudra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, Bhagavata XII. 3. 16-33 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mlecehas. will become a universal emperor ( cakraoarUn ) of 
the dharmainjayin type and wi^l start the Krta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nom. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190. 93, Brahma 313. 164, .Vayu 99. 396, Matsya 47, 348, Nrsimha 
54.3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in Vayu 
98. 104, Kalki 3. 38, Bhagavata XH. 3. 16, Matsya 47. 351. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a hrahinapa Visnu- 
yasas who will be the head of the village called Sambhala 
( Bhagavata XII. 2. IG, Visnupurana IV. 24. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
JJrsimha 54. 3, Kalkipurapa 2. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
* himself styled Visnuyaaas (Vayu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190.93, 
Brahma 213. 164, Visnudharmottara 1. 74. 40).^’“? In some places 
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178Sa. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin. In I. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-1 28 Prof. H. B. Bhitle 
tries to show how Jain anthorities about Kalkin arc conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Yawdharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ids. p. 149). 
Prof. Patbak on the other band relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I. A. for 1918 at p. 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or ICalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mleccbas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means ‘ sin ' or ' sediment ’ and Karka means ' a white horse 
Therefore be thinks that Kalkin is a form of karkin ( one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki- 
purapa). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
<forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna- 
srama-dharma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism aod Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hiinas, that when Ya^dharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per- 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood- 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rajatarahgini I. 310 [which speaks of him 
9&trikotihan) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons). Hiouen Cbwang ( Beal’s B. R. W. W. pp. 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people in 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Yajodharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali- 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that ail passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put -in later than about 530 a. d. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang’s account gives 
the name of the victor as Baladitya of Magadha ( vide Beal’s B. R. W. W. 
part I. pp, 167-171 ). On the other hand there are three inscriptions, the 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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he is s^aid to have already flourished ( Vayu 98. Ill, Matsya 47. 
255 ), in other places the texts employ the future ( Vayu 99. 396, 
Bhagavata XII. 2. 16 ). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the' writers sometioies forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas ( and therefore the Kalki avaiara ) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana ( I. 2. 
33 and I. 3. 32-33 ) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu ( 99. 312-314 ), 
Matsya ( 273. 4 ) and Visnu (IV. 24)-state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says ( 1. 10 ) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana ( story ) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana^’®** of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D. Bahlolkhan, 


( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of' Mihirakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p. 161),' the 
Mandasot stone Pillar Insciiption of Yasodbarman (Gupta lus. No. 33 
p. 142], and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodbarman Vi^nvar- 
dbana ( Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150) in none of which is Baladltya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baliditya is referred to ( Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284 ). In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihirakula 

1“ ihe Mandasor Stone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) lines 4 and 5 read aro rrp?: I 

3Ip5n 1^ sfrfksBSruW’Ixnuifk: 4r ll. Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodbarman and Visnuvardbana were different, but the reasons he 
assigns are unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardbana is the same as Yasodbarman ( in ’ Imperial History ' pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardbana was the overlord of Baladitya. It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardbana and Yasodbarman and that the con- 
queror of the MIeoohas was said to be Visnuyasas. Vide I. H. Q. vol. XII 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp. 302-306 for Yasodbarman, Visnuvardbana and 
Mihirakula and Dr. R. G. Basak in ‘ History of North-East India ' ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodbarman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter's ‘Ancient Indian tradition ’ and ‘Dynasties of 
the Kali age’ and Dr. Fradhan's • Chronology of Ancient India ‘ maybe 
read with advantage in connection wit6 the historic material in the Puranas. 

1788b. i%t! 5 nkt 1 5i5^ (keuwiiimi 55 m; n*h- 

(qsqjk II k*! »VIH I NUTOHs I 

fiftk » 'Iwfsj'WairfUlPSVR v. O-S, published 

by iTTUI-?ir?tN-N5Tr'ariK-ir>3i5 at Poona, 1923. 
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cotnmander-in-chief of the Bijapuv army, is made to say to 
Ehawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu sastras some 
say that Ealkin, the 10th avatSra of Yisnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Ealkin*. 

Even though the Puranas are carried away by their over- 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Eali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for- 
bidden in the Eali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. ( II. 6. 14, 6-10 ) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sastras. The Ap. Dh. S. ( n. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family, of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of niyogaP^^ Both these practices (of uddharavibhaga and 
of niyoga ) are among those included in the texts on Ealivarjya, 
I Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
' — burrent, but forbidden in the Eali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by Apararka p. 97, where niyoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence^^ 
of spiritual power among men of the Dvapara and Eali ages. 
''Apararka p. 739 and the D. M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the efE'ect that sons other .than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Eali age^^.y Prajapati (verse 151) refers^’’^ to 
the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in sraddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Eali age. 
Vyasa^’’® quoted in the Nirpayasindhu and other works forbids 

1789. ^ ft ^ ' 

u. q;. II. 10. 27. 2-6. 

1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 ». 1418 for the quotation. 

I p. 739. Thi» is cited as from enj^^rfoi >“ several 

other works. 

1792. snmvfu jra it ^rAfoi 

151. 

1793. w??r^UfWTi^ uai sfHT- 

I Wigr^br fi tuf t igi n q. by in ifel on wg- 

f?4litttd p. 55. VideH.ofDh. vol. 11. p, 953 a. 2481 for other references 
to this text. 
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1 Kdivarjya in the smrtis 

the setting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sannyusa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana^’’* smrti 
( 31. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the saihskaras 
performed on them, hut are condemned in the Kali age, Visva- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. HL 30 Visvarupa tries to recon- 
cile Parasara III, 5 ( saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im- 
purity in a day ) with Parasara IIL 8 ( that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others ). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara HI. 5 is only an arthauada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visivarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
AdityapurSna. Medhatithi*”* also ( on Manu IX. 113 ) refers to 
the opinion of soma that the smi^i passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vihhaga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages ( vide Manu I. 85 ) ; but ho 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the , 
meaning is that the dharmas (i. e. qualities or natures of things ) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijnanesvara*”® 
quotes a single verso which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 


1794. I 

2i. 14-15. , 

1795. Vide n. 1197 above for remarks ••• a%- 

I. Then iltin. continues ; IKdkU: arfwqPt HPraRT:- 

IX. 112. On 1. 85 fTSigif uef: 1 >b says : H qwillq-q'r qq 

qdd i vui qqrohrt qq»Ti4ts*qi qq qvi- 

1796. Vide above p, 628 n, 1198 for tbe verse (^q|j|«RT qT< 
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verse is said by the Sui. C. 11. p. 266 to have occurred in tlie 
Sangraha ( i. e. the work called Smrtisahgraha ). The Sm. C. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar.^’” The Naradlya-mabapuraiia contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz. sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one's own, ninor/ci, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in sr^ddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not can- 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri- 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 
I Apararka ( pp. 15, 63 ) quotes one verse and a half from the 
"Bralunapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a kamindalu, marriage with a sagotra or 
sapinda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri- 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors 'This could not be traced 

to the Brahmapurana, but the Prayascitta-tattva ( p. 520 ) ex- 

1797. jRgTfq I i 5fii4: 

^ ST II q. in I. p. 12, on p. 49 

folio i, p. 26i. 

1798. i 

j II qwra aanniriAgTO J " 

imd vig; i qirnr ii 

24. 13-16. These are quoted as {rom the u liq7v^rioT in the 

p. 112, the p. 367 (reads wg^Tg: ), <hlri^'5VR- folio 2 

(reads niit ' qiH and ): the p. 2 contains the half 

verses — Ul^oig, and nfTUWniTOH nfiig«r SUW: 

(bat without name). The wq'. on. p. 16 bas the first half (without name) 
and also the half 

1799. utKor ^ I dira- 

\/ UT(t*n I ^ ig^nram: ii ^eqiQer nvn%^3noit?i 

it t m i ga i ft i p. i5, i. p. 12, qn. nr i. part i 

p. 133. The Imft in. 2 ( p. 666 ). and f?tanil%^ ( ?• 367 ) 

read dhn^nTg; iHmg ; which means ' marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girl who is a sapinda of one's mother i. c. maternal 
uncle’s daughter.’ The attributes these verses to arif^eqgttToi while 

Proidfb'f P- 286 ascribes them to 3irr?5U'>I- The qrr^^qRr^ufq' reads dfSTT* 
, notices also the reading ?rR'>ST?f and has a long note 

on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the 
of f^sqsiTsi p. 27 even the qi?q a v quoted this argrgvivr passage (reading 
tnqRriij'«r‘it"BiST ). 
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pressly states that these were cited from the BrahmapurEna in 
the works of Halayudha, Sulapani and in the Grhastharatna- 
kara ( i. e, from about the 12th century onwards ). / Apararka 
( p. 98 ) quotes another passage from the Brahma^rana^*®, 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
Apararka ( p. 233 ) quotes two verses from a smrti ( without 
name ) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga ( of husband’s brother ), the performance of 
saJttras, taking a water jar, use of wine ( in sautramani ), being 
aji ascetic (of the poa-amaJianisa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamapdalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. Apararka ( p. 233 ) quotes a passage from 
the Markandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bbrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali.j< The Sm. C. 

(I. p. 12) quotes a Furana passage that ‘the lernairiage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu — these five are to be 
avoided in Kali^®^. HemSdri and the Sahyadri-khanda state, * 
‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sanmjasa, offering of meat in 
sraddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother^hese 
five were to bo avoided in Kali. Hemadri in Danakhanda 
quotes a passage from the Garudapurana in which seven matters 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. Asvamedha, Gosava,* 
human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kaman- 
dalu and procreation of a eon on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smrtyarthasara { p. 2 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri (III. part 2 p. 666), 
the Par. M. L part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanaparijata (pp. 15-16), 

1800. ^iblt ^ Stic!# W 

wui vs: 9- by p. 9^ 

1801. I 3^vt: gsvai? suT I VK5iV9avg#r aig- 

envr !• P. 12. This is qnoted from the in the 

Vide n, 1700 above and thiri^lvwR .j P- 13 quotes 

it as from tjTRTT. • 

1802. VkS va' 

(qwfwt»i p- 17S), vSmfwn? p- 2, (vwtuft chap. 

V. 64-6S). The first two read spvvi^rv^. The p. 370 quotes 

Che verse as a 
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Madanaratna ( samayoddyota ), the Udvftlia-tattva ( p. 112 ), the 
Samaya*mayukha, the Saniayaprakasa of MitramiSra (pp. 261- 
263), the Nirnayasindhu (in, purvardha at end ), Bhattoji on 
Catuiviihsati-mata, the Smrtimuktaphala ( varnasrama p. 13 ), 
the Smrtikaustubha, the Dhanna-sindhu ( pp. 337-338 ) and some 
other works quote long passages from a purana ( which in some 
of them is specified as the Adityapurana ) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakautha ( first half of 17th century A. D. ), who in his Samaya- 
mayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts tfiat are quoted here from Hemadri and 
other older digests^***. 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
which they appear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by sruti or srairti ) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of tlie loss of dharma ( if they 
were persisted in ), because in the Kali ago there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at the 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven- 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin ) and ( it is well known ) that the conven- 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda^®®5. 

1. Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son ( this is called jyestliumia or uddliara or 
uddhdrambhdga ). Vide pp. 624-831 above for this.^®"* 

1803. Vide Appendix for the passage, 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

1805. Compare Ap. Dh, S, 1. 1. 1. 2-3 unsraw. V*ITVI»I i uara ' and 
Vas, I. 4-5. 

1806. The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage ol the Samayoddyota section of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones' Woiks vol. VIII (ed, of 
1807), General Note; vide also Strange's Hindu Law, vol. II pp. 164-174 
for reference in a modern work on Hindu Law to several topics of 
Kalivarjya. 
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2. Appointing the husband’s brother ( or a sagotra &c. ) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called niyoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh, vol. n. pp. 599- 
607. It may be added here that in the K. V. N, there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of the 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the ilit. on 7ai. I. 68 where ‘ devara ’ is paraphrased as 
‘ Ifanlyan bhrata The K. V. N. ( folio 5 b and 6a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. H. 127 ( where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp, 647-653, 

4. Bemarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 608 ff. ' Some texts such as 
Vas. 17 . 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Kalivarjya texts forbid , 
remarriage in both cases.**” 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
( pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bom, 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nilakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. vriSimt ^ i 

nsik « 17. 74. The hall verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. milm (whose marriage is not consum- 
mated) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and (fdiol) (or^e^) is tp to 

understood as referring only to the fi rst kind (wT^WT^ atiSTitVtfw^ )■ 
The ( P- ssRpfbvRa- 
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of sapinda relationship, pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of.it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda 
( 3rd century A. D. ) shows that Virapurusa-datta, son of Santa- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1 ). 

7. Slaying a brahmana who comes as an atatayin in a 
properly conducted fight. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son.^** It has already been seen 
( p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action suo 
molu, as Nar. includes ‘ pitaputra-viv^da ’ among the miscella- 
neous matters ( prakirnaka verse 3 } which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un- 
reasonable. Vide Mit. on Yaj. IL 32 referred to above in n. 418. 
Yaj. n. 239 ( = Matsya 227. 198 ) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who ( instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so ) undertake to be witnesses. 
Visvarupa read ‘ a fine of two hundred panas ’. Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapurana this act was probably not included 
among Kalivarjyas. ^ 

9. Taking ( or stealing ) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly ( i. e. even from a sudra ), when a brahmana 
has been without food for six times ( i. e. three days ). Gaut. 
18. 28-29, Manu XI. 16 and Yaj. in. 43 provide that when a 
brahmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Yaj. IH. 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
dfiy’s food even from a low person such as a sudra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 


/ 

/ 


fifeafftcTOSTti q. by p. 824. 
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words of Mann XI. 16 ‘bhakt&ni sad-anaSnata ... bartavyaih 
hlnakaima:pa^ ), In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the brahmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 

10. ‘ The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ ( I. 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is ‘ dvijasya It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brahmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prayascitta he expiated only the 
sfh, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to bo 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedio Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide ‘ Vedio Index ’ on ‘ samudra 
vol. H. pp. 431-433. The Nirukta II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
Bg- X* 98< S ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra’ both the meanings of ‘samudra’ (viz. 
sea, sky ) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Hg, VII. 6. 7 
( a samudrad-avarad-a parasmat ). In Rg. VII. 95. 2 Sarasvatl is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Itg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas, Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudrava kseti yasca purva utaparah ). In Bg. VJII. 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘all people bend down to him, as the sindhus (rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Bg. 1. 116. 4-5, X. 39. 4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the * 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea.^®’ 
The Atharvaveda XL 2. 25 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai, Br. II. 2. 5. 6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamsByantosti na samudrasya). The 
Ait Br. (40, 2) remarks ‘just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth ’ ( tabhi rajanara parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S, (I. 1. 22 ) 
enumerates sea voyage ( samudra-saihyana ) as the last 
and condemns it Baud. (II. 1. 51) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins ipataniyani) along with misappro- 
priating a brahmana’s wealth kept as a deposit The Mit. 


1809. Vide 'Vedic Hymns' by Max Muller (S. B. E. vol, 32 pp. 57- 
62 ) tor a note on the question whether the Indians o£ ‘the Vedic age ' knew 
the surging sea ( terrestrial ). 
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on Taj. ni. 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu ( m. 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a brahmana who had been on a 
sea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
sraddha. But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brahmana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto- 
gether unfit to be associated with ; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti ( IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are pcUita and are not to be invited at a sraddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahmanas and even then they did not apparently become alto- 
gether unfit to be associated with. That brahmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily proved^®’". E. I. vol. 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka ( vol. IB 
No. 339, Fausboll ) tells us that merchants from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The * Questions of 
Milinda’ S. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries^®*. The RajatarahginI refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king Jayapida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon ( IV. 503-506 ). Manu VIII. 157 prescribes that the 
■king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810, Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s 'Champa’ (1927) and'Suvarna- 
dvlpa’ (1937 and 1938): 'Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali’ by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; 'India and Java' by Dr. Bijan R.aj 
Cbatterjee (1933); G. Gorer's 'Bali and Angkor’; 'Sankrit texts from Bali ' 
edited by M. Sylvain Levi in G. O, 5. ; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol. IX. pp. 39-SO, The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Farmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English. They are referred to by Dr, Majumdar and others. 

1811, The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here: 'Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkola or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Further India or any other place where ships do congregate ’ &c. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 36 p. 269). 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. II. 38 provides 
for very high interest ( 30 per cent per month ) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. Nar. IV, 179 says that a trader ( samu- 
dra-vanik ) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu ( 45. 78-80 ) and other puranas state that Bharata- 
varsa *®^2 jjg^g ujjjg divisions called dvtpas, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not ( easily 
accessible, that Jambudvipa ( India proper ) is the 9th dvipa and 
the other eight are Indra, Kasera, TamraparnI, Gabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya. (Siam?), Gandharva, Vanina (Borneo?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranio Geography in- 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under- 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
desire to emulate the brahmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brshmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prayaiciUa those brahmapas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pandits (such as the late Taranatha Tarkavacaspati ) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them came to the conclusion that they could be asso- 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were • 
those *of the Brhan-Nsradapurana ( note 1798 above ) and the 
one from the AdityapurSna translated at the head of this parti- 
cular Kalivarj'ya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu- 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1873. Some of them may be noted here. As regards the 
Naradlya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for- 
bidden in the Kali, which was a righteous act ( dharma ) in 
former times. In Parasara-smrti XII. 58 the following praya- 
scitta^®’^ is prescribed for brahmana murder: * the sinner should 
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be directed to perform the ponanco of going to tlie on the 
ocean ; he should beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stories at the 
bidding of Rama by Nala he will get rid of the sin of bralunana 
murder Here brahmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a kamandalu' 
( which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages ) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows : ‘nauyStuh* is the genitive singular of 
‘ nauyatr The aflSx ‘ tf ’ is not the ordinary *tr’ but it is ‘trn ’ 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing ’, accord- 
ing to Panini HI. 2, 134-135. Therefore the words of the 
AdityapurSna apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
’ a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
Harada ( Dayabhaga 21 ) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita ( guilty of one of the 
five great sins ) or is impotent or is ‘ apayatrita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavabaramayukha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent ( other than 
Jambudvipa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade ’ and relies on this passage ( dvijasyabdhau 
&o, ) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a prayascitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
prayascitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different- 
ly viz. * samudre naugamanabhave &c. ’ Even sistas have been 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Eatnavali ( where the hancuUn Babbravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from Kausambi is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be bit when prayaSoitta for sea voyage la 
prescribed is tlie fact that on such voyages a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance.of sandhya and may 
have come in very close contact with mlecchas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter- 
rfjourse even though he may have undergone a prayasoitta. If 
he performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prayaScitta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu II. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mleccbade^a, that even a inleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedio sacrifices, has already been noted ( in H. of 
Db. vol. n, p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
( 85. 34 ) states that mlecchas and yavanas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bbima 
mpde mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Rajasuya* 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa (Sabha 34, 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discuBsion : (L) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a sndra or a person of the mixed castes 
( sahkirya-jW ) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayasoitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid- 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a prayatcitta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse ; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas- 
citta, Manu IX. 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of brahmanas, mentions that thp sea was made undrinkable by 
brahmanas, which, according to Medbatiijjii and other commenta- 
tors, has in view the story in ^nti 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro- 
hibition against sea voyage. 
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The Smrtikausfcubhn explains that ' samudiayatra ’ means 
‘ tirthayatra ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sen and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as stated 
by Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sahkhoddhsra-tlrtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a prayascitta. 

11. ‘ The initiation for a saUra' ( 1. 8 ). Sattras were sacri- 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 12 years or even more. Only brahmanas could perform 
them ( Jai. VI. 6. 16-23 ). Acc. to Sahara on Jai. VI. 2. 1 per- 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrificers ( yajamana ) as wel 1 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. voi. II pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica- 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vodic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘Carrying a jar of water’ (1. 8). The Baud, Dh. S. 
I. 4 devotes numerous'®'* sutras ( 1-27 ) to the subject of carry- 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every anJUaka was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 

«for sauai. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to paryagnifcaraiyi ( encir- 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh, vol, II. p. 1120 
n. 2501 ), He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12. 14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I. 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the snataka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum- 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 
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not to be carried at all. The Madanap&rljata ( p, 16 ) explained 
that 'kamandaluvidharana* refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
NaradlyapurSpa ( note 1798 above ) both are mentioned separ 
rately. The K, V. N. ( folio 3a) notes that some explained 
‘ kamandaluvidharanam ’ as standing for ‘ dlrghakslam brahma- 
caryam’ ( studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘ Starting on the Great Journey ’ ( 1. 9 ). The Brhan- 
Naradiya-purana ( purvardha 24. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor- 
ijing to Manu VI 31 and Yaj. IH 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey ( mahaprasthana ) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into fire. Vide H. of Dh, vol. IL pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprasthanagamana. (_^aTarka‘“^ (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adi^ana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana ( or Adityapurana ) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali ageV The K. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said-'to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapurana 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gosava ’ 

(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The Anubandhya cow killed at the end 
of the Udayanlya isti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
( on p. 627 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. It pp. 543-545. A cow 
was killed in one of the throe or four astaka sraddhas ( vide 
Khadira gr. 111. 4.1, Gobhila gr. IIL 10. 16 ). Ap. Dh. S. II. 7. 16. 
25 states that if cow’s desh is offered in sraddha for the jntrs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Gomedha, that was an TIkthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya (Eat. Sr. 22.11.^®* 3-8). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called sulagava ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 831-832 ). As flesh-eating came to be'’ 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ' The employment of cups of wine in the Sautramani ' 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The Sautramani is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi- 
nation of an isii with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ sutraman ’ ( an epithet of Indra ). Its peculiar charac- 
teristic was the offering of sura in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times'®^’. It was included among the seven haoiryajflas by 
Gaut. ( VIH. 20 ). At the end of the Bajasuya it was performed 
■or in Agnicayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. Eor sautramani and the 
preparation of sura in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji (in com. on Caturviihsati-raata p. 53) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs sura in Sautramani * but this is not satis- 
factory. The Dharmasindhu explains as above ( HI. purvardha 
p. 357 )i“®. 
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16. The licking of the AgnihotrahavanI and the use of 
it even after it was licked ’ (1, 11). In the Agnihotra the sraw 
ladle is held in the tight hand and the smc called agnihotra- 
havanl is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with stuva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavani is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religiops rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni- 
iJotrahavanI and camotsas of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol, H p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
( n. 2598 ) for the drinking of soma from the same camasa by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition.^®^ 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about if (1. 12 ). Gaut. III. 25-34, Ap, Dh. S. 

( n. 9. 21. 18 to n. 9. 23. 2 ). Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
ni. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sanr^asa to bo made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of^ 
life of a person ’ ( 1. 13 ). ‘ Agha ’ means ‘ adauoa ’ ; ' vrtta ’ 
(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV, 7-10, The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brahmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14. 1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Ahgiras quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. IIL 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
a jpo spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day, 
which, acc. to the Mit, on Yaj. HI. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhidhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow, (^aksa VI, 6 and Para- 
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sara^*® HI. 5 both state that a brahmana who keeps the Vcdic 
fixes and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda ( but does not tend 
sacred fires ) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apararka (p. 894) and. 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect 
The M it. remarks (onYaj. HL 28-29) that the curtailment' 

of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that Vijnanes- 
vara ( end of 11th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. ‘ Prescribing death as the penance for brahmanas '. 

( 1 . 14 ). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a brahmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XL 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking sura, 
„ while Manu XI. 146 provides that il a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra ( chap, 34 ) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is atipataka, such sinners have to 
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enter fire, and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Gaut, 
21. 7 also. Some smitis held that there was no prayascitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else ( other than a brahmana ). 

30. Pollution^ through contact with a sinner ’ ( 1. 15 ). 
Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. H. 1. 88 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( samsarga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins ( enumerated in Manu XI. 54 ), in respect of occupy- 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita ; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest' for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred GSyatil 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him, Parasara ( 1 25-26 ) states that in_ the Krta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a ( sinful ) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Krta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator. Parasara ( XU 79 ) no doubt*®’' says that ‘ sins* 
( i. e. pollutions are caused ) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
( spreads ) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner’; but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to assooiatawitb & patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. (,The Mit on 
Yaj. ID. 361 quotes Devala*®* and VrddhEi-Brhaspati to the effect 
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that sanmrga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air ( i. e. by being In the same room ), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him^ The 
Par. M. says that Parasara held the view that there was no patilya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
prayasoitta for samsarga. The Nirnayasindhu*®^’ andBhattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udvahatattva says that Parasara 
L 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a txitita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about sarhsarga in Manu and, 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali.'®“ 

31. ‘ Undergoing ( secret ) expiation for the grave sins 
( mahapitakas ) except theft ’ (1. 15). Harita ( q. by Par. M. II. 
part 2, p. 153 ) prescribes secret expiation, for a briibmana who 
has studied dharmasdstra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. ( chap. 24 ) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly ( without any third person knowing of sucli 
performance ) for even mahapatakas such as brahmana murder, 
- drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Vas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states ( 25. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. S. 55 deals with secret expiations. Parasara IX. G1 
(last verse) laid down*® the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one s sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mahapatakas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mahap5taka.s also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia- 
tion is allowed only to brahmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmaua or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse- 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mahapataka ) by undergoing pr3.yascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia- 
tions are forbidden in Kali.*®* 

iZ. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs ’ ( 1. 16 ).**** Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 
several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri- 
fices, to the king, to a sMtaka, to one’s ^arya, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. H. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasa and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. voL 11 pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating.* 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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brahmanas with flesh at sraddhas. Cemparatlvely so late a 
writer aa Yaj. (L 258-359 ) extols the high gratification that the 
Manes feel when flesh of various animala is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalambha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ ( in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Visvan=ltha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
, flesh-eating by brahmanas in sacrifices, srsddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and chargss 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 

23, * Association with tho^ that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse' 
(1. 18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
prayaScitta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
sutras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
■* being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gaut. 33. 
14-15 and Vas. 21. 1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brahmana had sexual intercourse with a 
candala or svapaka woman Parasiara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatri, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a sudra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste ( e. g. a Giudra has intercourse with a 
brahmana woman) Saihrarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yamka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or candala woman Samvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of candrayana, while ParaSara (X. 17-20) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
ioteroourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu^®* says 
that Madras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter- 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

24. ‘ Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 
be honoured owing to relationship ) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class ’ ( 1. 19 ), 

The provisions of the sutras and smftis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 
Gaut. 33. 14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 
himself (XI. 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in * 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says tflat the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in oases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and Yaj. HI. 235 
regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upapataka and 
Manu XI 117 and Yaj. IH. 365 prescribe c&ndrayana as an 
expiationfor allupapatakas.'Vas. XXI. 13 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who axe guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation if no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. I 73 
provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 73 states that both Yaj. and Vas; are to be 
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understood in the sam e sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. Vas. 
XXL 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon- 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband’s guru, one ■ who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yaj. 
( 111 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intsrcouise with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. IIJ. 
297. The present text states that a woman ( such as a mother ) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation- 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc, ) is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXI. 10 and other texts (such as Bt. That is, this text 
was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Xrsna- 
bhatta explains that * gurustriyah ’ means ‘ of a brahmapa 
woman ’, Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp, 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap, Dh. S. I. 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
he patita. Atri^®® (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses ( almost in the same words ) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say : ‘If a woman conceives 
^through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. "When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold ’. Atri ( 197-198 ) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned ; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali- 
varjya text which forbids abandonment Of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by santapam in the case of those women that are 
raped by 7nlecchas and conceive { verses 47-49 ). Vide also 
Atri 301-202, The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. Parasara ( X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
PrSjapatya after she hag her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Santapana. 

25. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ ( 1. 20 ). 
The Visnu Dh. S. IIL 45 states that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI, 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The Adityapurana quoted 
in Rajadharmakanda ( p. 91 ) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘ one should at once sacri- 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas’.^®*® This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The E, V.N.( folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one's services as a serf to another’. This is^ 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the iudras, ace. to K. V. N, 

26, ‘Offering (of food) to another that remains after one 
has partaken of it ’ (1. 20). In the Madhuparka the honoured 

guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a brahmana ( or a 
son or a younger brother ). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. ( L 1. 4. 1-6 ) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or moat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The N irnayasindlm reads 
* uddistasyapi varjanam’^***, which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.’ Yaj. L 213 says that if a person worthy of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself { but passes it on to 
others ), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
( 14. 21 ) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con- 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 ( aoc. to Bhattoji ). The K. V. N. ( folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord- 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘ The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol ( 1. 21 ). 

It IS not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayukha and others is not satisfac- 
tory. It is better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. (^Apararka (pp, 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin- 
ing a devalaka as a brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at Sraddhas.^8*4 Manu IlL 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being inv^d for sraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 

It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harita (VIII 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. A.oo. to the Sm. Kau. what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
Deity,'®** This is rather pedantic and far-fetched, 

^ 28, ‘ Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 

death of a relative ) after the collection of the bones ’ ( 1, 22 ), 

The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit, on Yaj, III, 17 notes that according to Saihvarta'®*® 
(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh, S. (19, 10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra, The Mit. on Yaj. Ill 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period ' 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
in. 22 ), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Samvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who. 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4lh, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahinanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29, ‘ The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ ( 1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a h-auta sacrifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person w'bo did so was called samitr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29^““ the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
samitr ; the usual opinion was that he was to be some one other 
than the rli iks. The Aiv. Sr. { Xll. 9. 12-13 ) shows that he 
may be a brahmana or a non-brahmana. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1121-22, n. 2504, As animal Bacrifice.s 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden, this 
text forbids a brahmana from being a Samitr, 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ ( 1. 23 ). 

Soim beverage was to be drunk only by brahmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient'**’ times was, ace. to Kat. Sr, VII. 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr.X. 20. 12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a sudra.'®’ In later times, though Manu XI. 7 ( = 
Santil65. 7 ) and Nar. ( dattapradanika 7 ) '*** allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu HI. 158, Yaj. 1. 165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbids a brahmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
firaraatic haggling for it. 

31. * Allowing a brahmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among sudras viz. his slave, 
hiscCowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ ( 11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6, Manu IV, 253 (=Vispu Dh. S.'®’ 57. 16 ), Yaj. 

I, 166 and Parasara XL 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four and of his own barber. (^Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and AparSrka ( p. 244 ) remark that a brahmana can take 
the food of these persons among sudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 12th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive- 
ness of caste in matters^of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above ( pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Parasara himself was overruled by this text. ] i 

• 32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ ( 1. 26 ). 

A brahmana was called upon to tend his Vedio or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would be interfered with. It is provided by Ap. jgj jy, 16. 18 
that even when on a journey the agnihotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnam3.sa. The Gobhila-smrti If. 157 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha^®^^ says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bharatavarsa. This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 

( folio 10a ) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the * 
same behaviour towards the wife of the gum as towards the 
guru himself ’ ( 1. 27 ). Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 7. 2/, Gaut. H. 31-34, 
Manu n. 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-2 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food ). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu H. 212, 
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316, 317 ( tliat are the same as Visnii Dh. S. 33. 13-15 ) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping lier feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. Thi.s text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of the pupil. The Sm. Kau. and 
Dharinasindhu ( III p. 353 ) hold that this sets aside the rule laid 
down in Yaj I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or ( in default 
of both ) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. ‘ The modes of maintenance conceded to braluuanas in 
times of distress (or calamity)’ (1. 28). 

The special modes of maintenance prescribed for brali- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests ( Gaut. X. 2, Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 5, Manu X. 76, 1. 88, 
Vas. IL 14, Yaj. I. 118), But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a br^hmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaisya (Gaut. VD. 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 77-81, Vas. II. 22, 
Manu X. 81-82, Yaj. HI. 35 )i»4. Vide H. of Dh. vol. B. pp. 118- 
*133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric- 
tions imposed even when brahmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi- 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
brShmanas have pursued all sorts of avocati9n,9 and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow’ (1. 28). Manu TV. 7 and Yaj. 1. 128 provide that brah- 
mapas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a /rusijia, those who accumulate grain of the capa- 
city of a kumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen- 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhanya 
{ some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj, 1. 128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
ngt addressed to all brahmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara^®^. This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not'much thought of by it. The Kalivariya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brahmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Eali age. 

36. ‘ The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood ( i. e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the korm of Jatakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’ (1. 29), The amsfs are two logs of Alvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which ( fire ) is used for 
kindling the garhapatya fire. In certain sakh^, it is the prac- 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuda, upanayana, marriage. It was j 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long.'®* The Sam. 
K. quotes a parisiista text to this effect.'*^ 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brahmanas’ (1. 30). The 
Mahabharata ( Santi 23, 15)'“® says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brabmapa who does not engage 
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in travel’ (for acquiring learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys bub not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38, ‘ Blowing on fire with the mouth ’ in order to kindle 
it into flames ( 1. 30 ). Gaut. IX. 32, Manu IV. 53 and 
Brahniapurana 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
mouth ( as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it ). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. L 5. 15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Bg. X, 90. 13). Therefore, 
aoo. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1. 135-136)*“^'* the iraiita 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the month, but 
smarta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
( but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece ). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
Srauta fire. 

39. ‘Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prayascitta ) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31),'““ Vas. 28, 2-3 
state, * when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp- 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned ; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 

* till then ) and she becomes pure after it.’ Atri ( V. 2-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted ( from Vas. ) by Visvarupa on 
Yaj. in. 256 ( p. 133. Tri. ed. ) and explained at great length. 
The Matsyapurapa 227. 126 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prajapatya expiation and after the follow- 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by mlecclias and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of Santapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation. 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyasin from members of all 
varnas ( including sudras ) according to the rules of the sastra ’ 

( 1. 32 ), The Sm. M. p, 201 ( on varnaSrama ) quotes TTathaka. 
Brahmana,^«“ S.runi Up., ParaSara ( in prose ) to the effect that 
a yati may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 

S. n. 10. 69 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yati. Vas. X. 7 requires a yati to beg 
%t seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas.^®® The present text requires even the yati to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. ‘ Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ ( 1. 33 ). 
Haradatta on Xp. Dh. S, I. 5. 15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, ‘ she-goats, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brShmana women become free from impurity ( due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground ’. According to this the long period of ten days in the ' 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord- 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is nol to be used for drinking for three days ; 
when rain falls at an unusual season- rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it within that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ ( Payment of ) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya ( 1. 33 ). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1. 2. Gant. (U. 54-55) prescribes 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the yiiru or if the teacher permitted him to go 
v\ithout demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu II. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 3G0-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what he desires 
( or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath ( without paying anything ). Oii 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera- 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require- 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student. 

43. ‘ The engagement of a sudra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmapas and the rest’ (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. ( II. 2. 3. 1-8 ) requires that'®*’ the food for Vaisva- 
* • deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an arya pro- 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair ( on his head 
gnd his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It 'is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

^,44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ ( 1. 35 ). 

This is analogous .to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. \fle states,'®*® (verses 218-219) ‘ if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri- 
fication ( owing to extreme weakness ), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should be observed for him 
for three days and sraddha may be performed for him.y Apar- 
arka ( p. 536 ) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a^^'y old 
man or one suffering from very serious illness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
he will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 936-937 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the casei of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed.] ' The Mit. on Yaj. III. 326 quotes a smrti to this 
effect^®®. 'The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 384-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
sudras and forbidden to brahmanas and others. 


45. ‘ The performance of acamana ( purificatory sipping of 
water) by sistas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow ’ ( 1. 36 ). 


Manu V. 128, Vas. IH. 35, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5, 65, Yaj. 1. 193, 
Visnu 33. 43 provide that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficientj 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec- 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘ The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening’ ( 1. 38 ). 


Acc. to Ap. Dh. S. II. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56. an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
beg only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, when the embers have bemi 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. ’vas. (X- 
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13-15) provides'”' that a sannydsin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the viilago or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sahkha (VII- 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sahkha 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, according to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoko from kitchens has ceased L e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the AdityapurSlpa (except one or two)- Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Eesorting to sannydsa *. Vyasa quoted above ( n. 1793) 
' forbade sannyasa in the B[ali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sanny&sa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The Nir, S. explains that what is forbidden is 
•the sannyasa with tliree dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. 11. 10. 53 ( ekadaudi va ) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Ya], IIL 58 speaks 
of a yali as only tridandi. Danda meas a staff and also 'restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu KII. 10 (same as Daksa VU. 30) declares that that 
man is called tridani^i who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. fDaksa'”^ also says that a yati is not called tiidandi by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that ho is called tridandi who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him(v. 29). lul. 12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedic student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 937-938 for further detailsMf the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannyasins every year. If, as the Nir. S, says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter, 

, 48. ‘ The observance of agniholra ' or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vya8a(n. 1793) forbade Ihe performance of srauta 
agrdhatm along with mmi/asa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above ( in No. 47 ). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirnayasindhu^®’^ and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means 'adliam', that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the smarta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana, Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. ( HI. 
p. 370 ), Bhattoji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana- 
tions, sarvadhana was allowed in former ages ( and acc. to one “ 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali ), while in Kali ( or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49, ‘ Human sacrifice ’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
Naradapurana ). 

The Tai. Br.^®^^ (HI. 4. 1-19 ) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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syiabolical. The Vaj. S. ( XXX. 5 flf. ) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. 111. 4. 1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5 ) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman ( spiritual 
power ), the ksatriya to ksatra ( military power ), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
paryagnilcaraita is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities anc^ then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the com. on Vaj. S-., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Caitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 diksas, 12 npusaiis 
and five sutyas ( days on which soma is extracted ). After 
this yaga, the yajatnam usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 

50. ‘ Asvamedha ’ ( n. 1798 ). The Tai. S. V. 3. 12. 2 states,’®’^ 
‘he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
brahmana murder’. In spite of this Vedic authority the Brhaii- 
NSradiya and other purapas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. C. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1238-1239 and .pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 

51. ‘ Rajasuya ' ( acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two years and 
could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per- 
formed by the Kalihga Emperor Kharavela as be proclaims in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol, XX p. 71 at p. 79 ) and 
by queen NayanikS, as stated in the Nanaghal Inscription (A. S. 
W,Lvol.V.p. 60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, upakurvaya ( who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home ) and the 7misthika 
( who remained students till death ). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 
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Harlta, Daksa*®^® {1.1) and others mention these two varie- 
ties, while Yaj. I. 49, Vedavyasa 1 41 and Visnu Dh, S, 28. 46 
name and describe the misthika. Mann II. 243-244, Yaj. 1. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
( immortality ) and is not born again. This was a very diffi- 
qjilt mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradiya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read ‘dirgha-kalam brahmacaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradiya. 

53. ‘ Brahmaoarya for long periods ’ ( n. 1799 ). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (I.2.1-5) declares, “the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each ( of 

the Tai. S. ) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
tlie sacred fires while his hair is still black’. " The Ap. Dh. S. 

( 1. 1. 2. 11-16 ) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher's household should be 48 years, 24 years or 12 years at * 
the lowest. Manu m. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house- 
holder ) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Yaj. 

I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vedas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3. 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the srufi about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 
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discussion of this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm. Kau, both of whom had before them the reading 
‘ dlrghakalam brahmaoaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view ( viz. realization of brahma and non-return 
to saih^ra ) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas, 

54. ‘ Animal sacrifice. * In the Markandeya as quoted in 
Apararka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in madhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. ‘ Intoxicating drinks ( madya ) There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedio times soma was a beverage drunk by the prie-sts 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and silra are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. U. 5. 1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5. 28 ), The Sat. Br. ( V. 1. 5. 28 ) has the striking antithesis 
*■ ‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness ’. In the SautramanI isU a brahman a had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
brahmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant- 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. m. 5. 14-15 ). It appears 
from the Kathaka-samhita XTT. 12 that^”’ brahmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Chan. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Asv. gr. II. 5.3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the Anvastaka day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition^®*®. The Nir. S. (111. 
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p. 367 ) refers to this passage of the Aiv. Gr. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also. 


MacUja is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks ; sura is said to he of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey ( or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XI. 94, Visnu Dh. S. 22. 82 and 
Saihvarta 117 ). The Visnu Dh. S. ( 22. 83-84 ) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut n. 25“®i, Ap. Dh. S. L 5. 17. 21,‘ Manu XL 95 forbid all 
Grinds of imdya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. I. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. I. 20, Manu XL 54'. Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of surd is one of the five grave sins ( mahapatakas ), 
while Yaj. ni. 227 employs the word ‘madya’ in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. 1. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. ni. 222, the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 253, Apararka p. 1069 arid 
others establish that the word ‘sura’ primarily applies to paisU 
( liquor prepared from flour ) alone, that paisti is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaWyas, that it is the drinking 
of paisti alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi- 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in^ 
toxicants other than paisti ( such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers ) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that sura is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ) ; 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paisti ( liquor prepared from rice flour ). The Visnu Dh. 
S. ( 22. 84) expressly says that ksatriyas and -vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the Udyogaparva (59. 5) both Vasudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to siudras. Brahmacarins of whatever varpa had 
to abstain from intoxicants ofr all kinds. | AparSrka ^ (p. 63 ) 
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after quoting the Bralunapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the thrco varnas in Kali and to brahinunus 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to traditiony The 
Adiparva ( chap. 76 ) narrates'®®^ that SukracSrya prohibited for 
the first time brahmanas from drinking intoxicants ( vide H. Dli. 
vol. II. pp. 79'3-799 for detailed discussion of this topic ). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K 
V. N. (folio 3a), Krsnabhatta*®®^ and Sm. Kau. note that in the 
dakta treatises ( called Vamagama ) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varnas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the MCila con- 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 53 kaiivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajaauya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices ( vide No. 11, 14-16, 39-30, 38, 48-51, 54 ). 
The first nine of these 53 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive- 
jiess ( No. 5, 10, 31, 40, 43 ). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women ( No. 3, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55 ). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
( No. 1, 8, 24, 35, 42 ). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brahmana's person and his high social position 
(No. 7, 10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12, 16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity ( No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44 ). Two of these, when they 


1883. Vi iflisiupiijM’iV'ir ^iSrwfifTtgTi ' wiiEranf wwffi 

wifRSgfiVi nfla; ’w « 76. 67 = 25, 62. 

1884. ttst faw- 

wa I RSTTvsB^tTStfr gnsV ^ 

wisrof (wisnifi?) wigrwrsrr PrfVy 

^ (folio 5a). ffswng p. 

gives a summary of this. 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannyasa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang- 
ing East’. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic- 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
Mlf-existent and eternal ) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Manu and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
tali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharina ( particularly acaradharma ) is immutable and un- 
changeable {aparit'artanhja). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts vie. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices ( rarely ). ^ 

Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘ imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true . One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also ( that have to 
be abandoned) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included ( by people ) under improper acts ( adharma ).’ 


1883. 3i?r 5t<mT! t i ^srr; 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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ITrom the fact that no ancient sinuti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that’ the ancient commentaries of ViSvarnpa, Medhatithi and 
even Vijnanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that, 
such lists first make their appearance in the Smrtyarthasara, 
the Sm. C. and Hemadri ( works and authors of 12th and 13tli 
centuries ), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11 til century A. D. 


( Continued front the last page ) 

n fWfeT«RV 5 trffin%! l P- <77. The passage ' fTBoi ... ^^3 7 is- 

quoted by on HI. 2.4. The (folio 11b) c.\plains 

>n*y ft*mT 

I ... 3ir%5rs ... ijh ^ fsftiur 

fia wTw^ira'Hii^! • pi •i.'uiijin Ruing ( <r3^4Tt 
qtnt I.' means here the 3 ^ 3311 ^ of and refers to 

the work of Prabhakara, who was called by the niTSl^'^^r 

on tr. II. 1. 1. 

1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8tb All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943) 
Mr. Batuknatli Bhattacharya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is * an 
exact reprint of the thesis for jogendraebandra Gbose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 that the subject is ' comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ' and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that bis work is ' original as a whole except one sec- 
tion on secondary sons '. He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why, the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala ( section 
on VarnaAama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagari. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bhattacharya in bis paper ' the sources of dharma and their 
comparative authority ' published in the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirupati held in 1940* refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
{ p. 160 ) as • brief and compact ’. This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published his work in 1943. The claim of the subject being 
‘ unexplored ' and the thesis being ‘ original ' is hardly admissible. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be' 
^together out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach- 
ed to' customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor's court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 203 ) and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs.^®*’ The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. HI chap. 70 ( 1781 a. d. ) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
usages, rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and • 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus and, where only one of 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Qentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant, 37 Geo. HI chap, 142 ( 1796 A. D. ), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec, 26, the Gkjvernment 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap, 2, sec. 223 ), the 


1887, Vide Lo^es v. Lopes 5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J. ) 172, 183. 

1888, Tbe word ‘Gentu’ (orGentoo) was the Portuguese word for 
' Gentile ' and appears to mean a pagap inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document hrst occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Omichattd v. Barker (Durnford's Reports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538). Vide on the word Gentoo 'Khojas and 
Memons case' in Perry’s Oriental cases 110, 123 and Lopes v. Lopes 
5 Bom. H. C. K. ( O. C. J. ) 172, 183-186. 

m 
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Madras Civil Courts Act ( HI of 1873, sec. 16 ), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37 ), Central Provinces Laws Act ( XX of 1875, sec. 5 ), 
the Oudh Laws Act ( XVIH of 1876, sec. 3 ), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1872, sec. 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu- 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it. **** The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. IL 27 smUrla-kSa (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to E&tyayana and Vyasa it is only a period of 
sixty years. On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
-for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889. Neelkisto Deb «. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542 ; Shiba 
Prasad V. Prayagkumari 59 I. A. 331, 345 ; Baba Narayan v, Saboosa 
46 Bom. L, R. 312 (P. C. ), 314. 

1890. Subhani V, Nawab 68 I. A. 1, followed in Panchanon Royv. 
Fazlur Rahman 76 C, L. J. 479. 

1891. 014^1 wiT . itnun i 

fHpSl inrr « wm. q. by p. 636; g4Bi Rift < 

RT iiuii a w f^rgwi 34nnT: *1 

«nw q. by n. p. 75. 

1892. Mahamaya Debt v. Haridas 42 Cal. 455, 472 ; Garurudhwaja 
V. Saparandhwaja 27 I. A. 238 ; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. A, 180, 193 ; 
Parshottam v. Venichand 45 Bom, 754, 767. 
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custom.^*® In certain cases it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
is entitled to great weight, eren though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances.^*’*® Customs once prevalant, 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis- 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of all the members concerned.*®** 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. H p. 467 notes 1095-6, The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignofanoa or mutual arrangement.**® A. custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not imreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community.*®*® A custom that only 
members of certain castes ( and not of others) wore entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. **** 


Customs must not be immoral Whether a custom is 
immoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community ***«. 

1893. VideRa<tJ«i w. Hotilal 27 Bom. L. R 880; Chandikn v. 


1893a Vide Ahmed Khan v. Channi Bibi 52 I. A, 372 : 5. K, Wode^ 
GanaPati 37 Bom. L. R. 584; Ajai Verma v. Vijai »«*»«« ** 
Rnm L R 700 (P. C ): Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R. 196. 
im VaLa Kone v. Vannichi 51 Mad. 1 (F.B.): R^kishen 

Ctntf/t V, Rf^joy 1 Cal, 186j 195“96. n x 

1895 Mathura v. 4 Bom. 545. 557 : GoPaloyyanv. Rngh^paH- 
oyyanl MeA. H. C. R. 250 (F.B.).2S4; Ramrac v.Veshvantraoia 

1896 Bhau v. Sundrabai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

’l898. Deivanayaga v. Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333, 
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A custom which authorises a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband, The adop- 
tion of girls by dancing girls ( naikins ) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High Court, though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution;'*® Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The Brahmapurana ( chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46 ) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
( which is the form called raksasa ) or marriage with the weap- 
ons ( of the bridegroom ). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
sudras; vide Maharaja qf Kolhapur v. Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v. Mahabir 61 I. A. 106. 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. 
female infanticide,'*® slavery,'*** marriages of children under 
a certain age,'*® the dedication of women as devadasis to tem- 
ples or idols.'*® This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi- 
.dency'**® a vatandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Res V. Karsau 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117, 125 ; Uji v. Hathi 7 
Bom.H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Keshav v. Bai Gandi 39 Bom, 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura V. Eau 4 Bom, 545; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116; 
Gtrimallappa v. KenchaVa 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti Umrao v, 
Umrao Jan 20 1. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v. Mahalinga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v, Ratnasami 
19 Mad. 127 ; Duggirala Veeranna v. Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L, 
J. 53 ; Gangamtna v. Cuddappah Kuppamtnal I. L. R. (1938) Mad, 789. 

1903. Vide Regalation XVU of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act (VllloflSVO). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of 1. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended by 
Act XIX of 1938), 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithal v, Anant 11 Bom. H. C. R. 6 ; Dinanaih v. 
Sadaehiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Raja v, Krishnabhat 3 Bom. 232, Waman v. Balajt 
14 Bom, 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform seli‘ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
he payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his ofQce. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 ( the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act ) now enacts ( by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emoluments. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar joM. 

f 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is wall illustrated in the section 
on Kalivavjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 




APPENDIX 


Note 191 


Long lists of high funotionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. L vol. Vn at p. 91 ( Eahla 
plate of Sodhadeva ), E. I. voL Xn at p, 40, E. I. vol, XIV at p. 
327 ( grant of Mahipala ). There are about 40 titles in some ins- 
driptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of Slladitya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled ‘sandhivigrahSdhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratlhSra, samanta ’(E, L XXTT at p. 130 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It i?, how- 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr, 
Vogel's work on ‘ Antiquities of Chamba State ’ where, on pp, 
120-136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean- 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically^ 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken ( so far as inscriptions are concerned ) from the Epigra- 
phia Indica ( B, I. ) and the Indian Antiquary ( L A. ). Many 
official titles have the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some cases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in his 27th year (E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7 ) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘maha’. 


Vide Mahaksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ moans 
‘ Account office ’ ( Stein ) or ' Eecord office ’ ( Fleet ). There 
is ' gramaksapatalika ’ mentioned in the Harsacarita (VH, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated saOTworf 1108 (E, LXX 
at p. 128) and CandrSvatl plate of Oandradeva dated 
samvat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. ?05). Kautilya has a section on 
the superintendent of aksapatala ( II. 7 ). 


s?aq355ffS»f<i— This is synonymous with 'aksapatalika'. This 
^Secure in Gupta Ins. No. 60 p. 357 and in Ra]ataran- 
ginl V. 301, 397-398. 
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— Superintendent of records and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p. 143 above for his duties. 

or Officer in charge of the gambling-hall. 

Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhanja in E. I. XXIV p. 172 
at p. 173 ( about 4th century A. D. ). 

— Superintendent of gambling, ije was one of the 
‘ ratnins ' mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

eifq% — ‘ Market-master Vide B&jat. V. 167. 

— Official recorder or scribe ( who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
his presence ). Vide Rajat. VL 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. S. VII. 3 is quoted. 

apgqics — Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Kautilya 1. 12 
( dne of the 18 tirthas ), II 21, V. 1. and KSmandaka XII. 5. 
The word occurs in the Mslavikagnimtra, Act I. 

— Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of Ammariija n in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

— Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Candravatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj ( in sarhvat 1148 ) in E. I. IX. at p. 305. 

— A class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as abhijantara). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamarajadeva of Sailadanta family in E. I. XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Lakamanasena in E. I XII p. 91 ( of 
1122 A. D. ). 

— Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Kautilya 1. 12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirthas. 
The word occurs in the Kadambarl ( para 88 ), the Dasa- 
kumaracarita III. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

A messenger. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapiladeva in E. I. XVII at p. 321 ( the words 
are 'dutapraisanika-gamagamika-abhitvaramanaka') and 
in the Khalirapur plate of DharmapSla ( E. I. vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250 ). Vide also Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126 ). 

9Hq=«r— ( Prakrit for erinf?! ). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos. 4 and 5 in 
E. I. Vni pp. 71, 73). 
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3mif*r— Minister. Vide p. 104 and note 150 above. 

aW,^rji^?r-A petty officer in charge of the fodder for horses 
Vide Rsjat. Ill, 489. 

A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No, 61 at p 259 ( in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

arrSTTS^— Officer in charge of tlie account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karnal dated sammt 1148). 

Officer in charge of an agrahara or agruMras. Vide 
^ Gupta Ins. No. 12 ( Bihaj stone Ins. of Skandagupta ) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. L VinTr 
p. 155 at p, 159. The word may also be ‘agraharika’ or 
‘agraharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
agrahara*. 

snsif^— One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgranttolocal officers (probably the same 
as dutaka). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of ' 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ), 
Vide also E. I. VIII at p. 146 ( plates of the great Pallava 
queen CarudevI ), JBBRAS vol. X p. 365 of iaJce 532 
( where the ajfiapti is Dnrgapati ), E. 1 Xn p. 3, E. L XV 
p. 70 ( plate of Sundara Cola ). In the grant of the eastern 
Calukya king Amma II we have ‘ajnaptih katakidhlSo 
bhattadevasca lekhakalji ’ ( E. I. VH at p. 188 ). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. • 

ansir— a synonym of Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 

E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 ( of the Gahga year 149 ) where 
the words are ‘ ajna mahamahattara-Sivavarma ’. When in 
the Gupta Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 ( of Maharaja Sahksobha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasiihha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. I. XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajna* the 
meaning is that the king employed no dutaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that ha gave the 
details in person. 

-Probably the same as ‘ ajnapti ’ or ‘ dutalca ’. Vide 
I. A. 14 p. 161 in the record of VSkpatiraja of Dhara dated 
samvat 1036. 

— Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Kautilya L 12 among the 18 tirthas. 

srf^^iril^'-'Officer. The exact function cannot be indicated. 
Vide grant of Dharavarsa in iake 702 ( E, I. XXIV p. 176 
133 
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at p. 184 ), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 8jiJ ( E. I, 
VII p. 36 at p. 40 ), Kautherh plate of Vikramaditya Y in 
sake 930 ( 1. A. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

arrwisfR — Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIII. 436. 

— ^An officer. Tlie exact duties are not clear. Panini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
( Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta ) which has 
* ayukta-purusa ’. 

303^^ — Same as The word occurs in Karaasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 ( q. in note 73 above ), Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I. XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I. XX p. 59 at p. 61 in Gupta year 139 ), plate 
of Drouasirnha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. I. XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharasena II in Valabhi year 252 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI p. 83 ). 

— (Prakrit apjgsf) — occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip- 
tion of Aioka ( in Corpus 1. 1, vol. I p. 175 ). 

3TRn9I55~lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I, 193 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

gqgn ; — A subordinate officer. Kautilya II. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

343 ^'+' — Probably the same as ‘ upayukta ’. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Kisna HI dated sake 880 ( E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in B. I. VIIp. 26 at p. 40). 

gqR’b' — A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Kumaragupta 1 in the 
Gupta year 125 ( i. e. 443-44 A. D. ) where an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor Kumaragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumaramatya Vetravarman to govern 
the district (visay a) of Kotivarsa (E, I. XV p. 130). Ho 
is sometimes styled maharaja and rajaputra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 313, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
NSrayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Haisa ( E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211 ) where uparika 
occurs after ‘kumaramatya’ and before ‘ visayapati ’. 
Visvarupa on Yaj. I, 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhaspati where the qualities requisite in an uparika ai-e set 
out. Vide Dr. R. Q. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 331-333 for 
note and Vogel p. 133. 

— The exact meaning is not certain ; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police dutiea The word 
occurs in Rajat V, 24j, VLL 1604, 

or or Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. I, VII at p. 185 ( grant of Amma II who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

55F — Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Tale- 
ivara plates in E. 1 XIII at p. 117. Vide below. 

f or or — Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII. 1363 and 1366. 

— An officer connected with the army. Vide Rajat. 
Vin. 1430. 


A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p. 155 ( about 
lOth century A. D. ). 

— ^A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Ohamba 
Ins. No. 35 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s * 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century 
in E. I. Xn p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated sa?hmt 1303 of 
Govindacandra’s son in E. I Vm p. 158 { where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srivlvika ), in E. L XX Appendix p. 53 
No. 350 of saihmt 1338 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brahmana-Chahada ). 


^^Same as ‘karanika‘. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VH para 3 ( saMa-karani-paiikarah ). 


Executive minister. The word occurs in Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. of 150 A. D. in E. I. vol. VUI p. 36. Vide 


p. 105 above. , 

A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yaj. L333, 
Visnu Dh. S. Vn. 3 and Br. Sam. 86. 13. Vide ASvaghasa- 


1 
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• kayastlia above and graiuakayastha in Rajat. V. 175 and 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. U. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

— Superintendent of all mines and State manufact- 
ories. Kautilya 1. 12 mentions him among the 18 tirtim. 
Kautilya 11. 12 is headed ‘ akara-karmantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting raining operations and manufactories’. 

— A prince younger than a Yuvaraja (the heir apparent). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1. 1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1 1, vol. n pp. 40 and 48 { Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital ). 

fjfRWCT — ^A high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
* uparika ’ above. In the Allahabad praiasti of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as laimaramatya and also 
sandhivigrahika and nw.hdda'y.danayaka ( Gupta Ins. Xo. 1 
at p. 16 ). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. 1 IV p. 208 at p. 211 ), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 (a 
brahmana is described as mantrin, kumsram^tya and maha- 
baladhikrta ). Vide Dr. XT. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kumara- 
matya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 ff., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

— a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of sake 981 in E. L XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

— ^An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘kula’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VIL 119 and 
Kulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the nagara-iresthin, irratharm-hilika and prathaim-kayastha 
(E. I. XV at p. 130). In the Nalanda plate of Bevapaladeva 
w'e read ‘ Odra-malava-khasa-kulika-karnata-huna-cata-bha- 
tasevakadln ’ ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘ Kulika ’ is a tribe 
( pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and Milva'and the catas and soldiers of 
Karnata and Huna origin ’. Eulika also means ‘ an arbi- 
trator as a tribunal Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
lihagalpur- plate of Narayanapala ( L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. L XVII at 
p. 321 where the word is read as kotapala. 

«ira-Chainberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the ‘mtmns' 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. I. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called ksaUr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

, A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1. 1, vol. II 
p. XXXIV and pp. 23, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba , Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap 

The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of NarSyanapala 
(1 A. 15 p. 304 at 306). 

— Occurs in the NalandS. plate of Devapaladeva ( E. I. 
XVn at p. 321 ). 

The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
( 1 A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the iNsianda plate of Deva- 
paladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ) and in the Chamba Inscrip- 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 the form is ' khadgaraksa Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

-Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva of samvat 1134 
( E. I. VII p, 85 at p. 91 ), The form occurs in 

the Panchobh plate of (JBOR8, vol. V p. 582 at 

p.588). 

— Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. I. 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

— Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Eanoj dated 
sanwat 1225 in 1 A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

— Occurs in the Taleivara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. I. XHI. p. 109 at 115. on 52. 13 says 

( a Persian word for ‘ treasurer ' ) — occurs in the Ins. of 
Mah&kdatrapa Sodasa found at Mathura (in E. 1. IX p. 247). 

. Vide Rajat. V. 177. 
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— ^The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in Bhagalpur 'plate of Nara- 
yanapala ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the Nfiland^ plate of 
Devapaladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ), the Rajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in safnmt 1016 ( in E. 1 vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 266). giqg on 85. 34 explains ^ as In the 

Khalimpur plate ( E. I. vol. IV pp. 243, 250 ) the words 
occur one after another. 

mfog — Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hottur in 
E. I. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

— Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 ( in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208 ). 

3^^ — Officer in charge of a for which see p. 205 above. 
It occurs in the Panchobh plate of SangrSmagupta ( 12 th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

— Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
Narapaladeva in E. L XXH p. 150 at p. 156 ( about 10th 
century ). 

Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaul II. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

Superintendent of woods and forests ’ ( Fleet ). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
NarayanapUla ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. 1. XU p. 6 at p. 9 ). The word is formed 
from ‘ gulma ’ aco. to Vfatika 13.( ayasthanebhyasthaka ) 
on Panini IV. 2. 104. Vogel ( p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
' the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ in spite of Buhler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj. 11. 173 and both words occur 
in the Mahabhasya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word ‘ gumike ‘ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika 

— ^Village scribe. Occurs in Rajat. V. 175. 

— Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithinasi. Xaut. IV. 4 has that word and the com. on 
EamasutraV, 5. 5 explains ‘halotthavrtti’ as ‘gramakuta*. 
Vide also Earhad plates of Erana III dated stake 880 (E. L 
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IV p. 278 at p. 285 ), the Sasjan plates of Buddba-varasa 
(E. I, XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Eaika Suvarnavarsa 
in sake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84 ), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 ( E. I. VH pp. 26, 39 ). 

Same as above. This form occurs in Kauthem plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I. A. vol, 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V, 2, 78 has this word. 

Same as above. Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

Occurs in the Mit. on Ysj. 11. 271. 

Occurs in Yaj. H 271. 

— ^Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

— Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. III. 

10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
Sarvanatha in Gupta year 189 ( Gupta Inscription No. 24 

p. 112 ). 

^9^ — Officer in charge of quays or landing places (ghats). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in samvat 1134 ( E. I. Vn, 
p. 85 at p. 91 ). For vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. * 

This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
Buhler translate as ‘ irregular soldiers ’. Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Ghamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form ‘ chat ’ 
meaning ‘ head of a pargarta ’. Grants of villages are often 
expressed as ' acttabhatspravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas ) For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka Vyaghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221 ) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by catas and 
bhatas except for ( seizing ) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyam coradrohakavarjam ) in E. I. VUE p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of Maharaja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 ( Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106 ). Yaj. I. 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by catas, robbers and kayasthas and 
the Mit. explains ‘ cata ’ qs persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Paficatantra I p. 72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that ‘ dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves ’• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gana dated in Kalacuri safnvat 347 in E. I. IX p. 296 quotes 
the words of Sahkaracarya { tarkika-cata-bhatarajaprave- 
syam ) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana- 
tion thereon viz. cUtas are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telling 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana II in 
252 Gupta year ( I. A. 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the .same king and of the same year in E. I. XL p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Haisa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacata-sevakadln ) for other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words * cattabhatta-jatlyan janapadan ’ 
( E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

— Thief-catcher.' The word occurs in N&rada ( parisista 
verse 18 ) and in Eat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

— ^Probably an ofdcer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Eaut. IV. 13 mentions this ofScer and 11. 6 
refers to ‘ corarajju * as one constituent of ‘ rSstra ’. 

— Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 ( I. A. 15 
p. 187 ) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83 ), the Rastrakuta grant of sake 
697 ( JBBRAS vol. 16 p, 105 at p. 108 ), Bhagalpur plate 
of NSrayanapala ( I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. Xil p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— Same as above. The word occurs in Yaj. If. 271 and in 
Eatyayana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

— Umbrella bearer. This w'ord occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

— It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in saihvat 1005 ( E. I- 
XIX p. 243 ), in the plate of Govindacandra in samvat 1186 
(in E. I, XEH p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Oahamana 
Ratnapilla in samvat 1176 ( E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310 ). It 
occurs as a title in Rajat. VII. 290, 706, 738. 

'A Judge ( dharmadhikarin ). Occurs in Rsjat. VJII- 
2422. 
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Seems to mean some officer like “Charged* affaires”. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Ron Taluka of 
Calukya Somesvara I in sake 978 ( E. I V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabprh Ins. of Pratihara king Mahendrapala in sa^oat 
1003 ( in E. I. XIV p. 176 at p. 185 ), one Madhava being 

styled ‘ tantrapala-mahasamanta-mahadandanayaka*. 
cRqf?[— Superintendent of all ferries. Vide Nalanda plate of 
Devapaia ( E. I. XVQ at p. 321 ) and Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in sawtuof 1134 ( E. L VH at p. 91 ). In the Nalanda 
plate ‘tarika’ and ‘tarapatika’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

Probably means ‘ one who plies a ferry boat Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapaia ( E. L XVII at p. 321 ), Bhagal- 
pur plate of NarSyanapala (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or — Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasiriiha of Mewar in saihvat 1330 ( E. 1. vol. XX, 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82 ). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khakis is called Talwar. 

— Meaning not apparent Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modem ‘ TalS^i * ( petty revenue officer ). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta ( Gtupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

Commander of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or Jaitapala ( about 1200 a. P. ). 
^°3^R9-~Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Rajat VII. 951 takes it to mean * prefect of police 
In many cases it appears to mean a ' General or Magistrate 
• In E, L Vn, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one Eesimayya styled 
‘dandanayaka’ lower in rank than mahamandalesivara. 
Vide also Ins. of Jayakesi Kadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. L 
XTTT p. 298 and p. 317 (Dandanayaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
XII p. 11 in Sake 1145 (Dandanayaka Purusottama of Yadava 
Sihghana), the Abhir Ins. in E. 1. V p. 234 where one Maha- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdanayaka 
and his subordinate Mayideva is also called ‘ dandanayaka’ 
( about 1153 A. D. ), in severEfl Kalacurya Inscriptions ( E. L 
V p. 24 at p. 28, E. I. V. p. 213 at p. 215 )., Lakanna and 
MSidanna were dandanayakas of Devaiaya II of Vljaya- 
nagara ( about 1388 §ake ) in E. 1 XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above. E.LXIXp.265 at p. 269 (grant of 
l?4 
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Dhamaraja ) reads ‘ dandanayaka In Br. Sam, 72. 4 the 
queen, yuvarSja, senSpati and dandanayaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff ( danda ) to he 
prepared for them. 

, — Commander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 

temple Ins. dated acahvat 1378 in £. 1. IX pp. 148, 156. 

— ^An ofBoer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Kaut. 1. 12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

^ogqri^ss— Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Falitana plates of Dbarasena ZI 
dated in Gupta year 252 (£. LXlp. 83), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year ( I. A. 15 p, 187 )> 
in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanap&la ( 1. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ‘ dandapasika ’ ) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. I. XII at p. 9 ), also in Yadastilaka I. p. 50. 

— ( a prakrit form of dandapasika ). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins, No, 15 at p, 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

— Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of Dharmapila in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

— Same as dandapala. The word occurs in the Chittor 
plates of Eullottuhga Codadeva (L A, 14 p, 55 in iake 1056). 

— Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Yasastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
“ Ins. dated saihvat 1378 in K I, IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

— ^Sarae as ‘ dandavasika ’. Vide Chamba Ins, No. 15 at 

p. 166. 

Same as In J, B. B, R, A. S. vol, 15 p. 386 ( of 

sake 1160 ) there is a commander ( dande§a) BicirSya under 
Yadava king Sihghana. 

— Same as ‘dandapasika’. This word occurs in the 
Pancatantra II, Katha 4 ( as dandapa^aka meaning a watch- 
man ), in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I ( E, I. XI at p. 94), 
in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E, 1. XVII at p. 321 ), in 
E. I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

— Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasema in Valabhi year 246 ( E. I. 
Xm at p. 339 ). 

— A. police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 
46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the Nalanda plate of Devapala 
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[E. I, XVH at p. 321). In this last ‘dandika’ dnd 
‘ dandapasika’ come immediately after one another. 

Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king Slyakadeva dated samval 1026 
( in E. 1. XIX p. 177 ) and in E. I. XIX at p. 243 ( dated 
samvat 1005 ). 

meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con- 
cern was with the ten aparadhas of which the king could 
take cognisance suo motu. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 

* plate of Narayanapala (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 264 
above for the ten aparadhas. 

— Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada ( Dr. Jolly’s edition, pariSista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II 271 and Kst. ( 813 ) q. by 
Apararka p. 844. 

— a clerk. The Eajat. VUL 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. The word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins. No. 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja Jayanltha in Gupta 
year 177 ( where one of the donees is a divira Barvava^a ). 

( or ) — chief of clerks. In the grant of Slladitya of 

the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled ' sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-diviTa 5 ati’(E. I. XIp. 174 at p. 180); vide also 
Jesar plate of Slladitya in 357 Valabbi year (E. I, XXn p.,, 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mammaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also sandhimgrahika-mahapratthdra and 
sanianta 

— Vide below, 

|jTqR 5 — Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

— ^meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Eahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of saihixd 1134 (E. 1. VII at p. 91), 

^—Messenger, envoy. Vide Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 13-14, 28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Rock Edit of Asioka at Shahabaegadbi we have ‘duta* (vide' 
Corpus I. L vol. I p. 67), 

ra?— A hi e ^ officer or delepte who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant* of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the Betul plate of Sanksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Maharaja 
Jayanatha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p. 117 at 
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• p. 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is Uparikadiksita yarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. 1. IV p. S08 ( dutakotra 
mahapramatara-raaliasamanta-bl-Skandagupta ) and also 
in the Madhuban plate of Harsa ( E. L VII at p. 158 ). In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa sam>at 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘Yuvaraja-Nagabhata’. Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. I. Vm. 287, XI p. 80, In the Ehalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala ( in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by MahS' 
samantadhipati Narayapavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bliuvanp&la as dutaka. 

— Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala ( E. I. XVII at p. 321 ) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of NSrayanapala { L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

(Prakit ‘deaadhikata’)— Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

^:?(niran=n%""Meaning doubtful. Probably means ‘those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure’. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211 ). The form ‘ duhsadha-sadhanika ’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of C&hamana Batnapala in samvat 1176 
( E I XI at p. 310 ). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahasadhanika’ below. 


* — ^Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 

grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign ( i e. 
1122 A. D. ) in E. I. XH at p. 9. 

Doorkeeper. Vide Kautilya 1. 12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara H. 24. 30. 

Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. ‘ Dranga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I. XX, No. 810 of sake 1509 ) or ‘ a watch station ’ 
( as in Bajat. VUL 2010 ), The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena H in Valabhi samvat 252 ( I, A. 15 
' p. 187 ), Gupta Ins, No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Simhaditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I. XI p. 16 at p. 18 ), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
( E. L XV p. 257 ), Wala plate of Quhasena ( E. I. XDI at 
p, 339 ), the Navalakhi plate of Slladitya (E. 1 XI at p. 179). 

<luaTdian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of Rajat. 
vol. II pp. 291-292 for the meaning of ‘ dranga*. 
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5l?insT,_griqfiJ,5r?T%— Superintendent of passes leading into the 
kingdom (Stein). Vide Rajat. V. 214, 

Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus L I. vol. I p. 96 ( first Rock edict at Girnar ). 

— kludge. Vide Vianudharmottara H. 24, 24-25. 

*U#l^(5l-l7-Judge, Vide Matsyapurana 215, 24 and note 167 
above. 

Vide p, 126 above. 

OT— Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs in 
* the Bhinmal Ins. of samoat 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p, 477 ). 

Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No, 38 pp. 164-166 ( Maliya plate of Dharasena 
II in Gupta year 252 ), the Wala plate of Guhasena ( E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246 ). 

City Prefect The word occurs in the ^ilsra grant of 
iake 1016 ( 1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 ). 

City Magistrate. Vide Kautilya 1. 12 for Paura- 
vyavaharika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
‘ Nagalaviyohalaka ’ occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1. 1, vol. I, p, 92). 

^srfl'Ir'City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate No. 4 of the time of Budha; 
gupta ( B. L XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate ( E, 

I. XX at p. 63 ). 

— City prefect. Occurs in Btjat. IV. 81, VI. 

70, Vm. 3334. 

Exact function doubtful The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayaoandra of Kanoj in samvat 1225 ( L A vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panchobh plate of Sangramagupta in 
JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588, . 

Chief Officer of the city. The word occurs in Kautilya 

II. 36, Kamasutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
nSgaraha as da^^pciiika). Vide p, 149 above for his 
functions. 

Chief of the police, Tbword occurs in the Vikramor- 
vaSlya V ( after verse 4 ), the DasiakumSraoarita IL pp. 58 
and 59. The Vaijayantl explains , the word as ‘karSpati, 
( Jail Superintendent ). 
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Head of ( ten ) villagei). The word occurs in Kautilya I. 
13, Sukra 1 193. 

— An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karka dated take 746 (E. I. XXI V 
p. 77 atp. 84), in the Kautheih plate of Vikramaditya V 
dated saka 930 ( 1. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 34 ), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated samvat 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 
at p. 266 ). 

Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Ohamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha's plate ‘ Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapa ’. Vide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 atp. 289 the * duta’ of the grant is ‘ nihila- 
pati ’ Eudala-prakada. So ‘ nihila ’ and ‘ nihela ’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably ‘ soothsayer or astrologer'. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj of summt 1148 ( E, 1. 
IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). 

An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadevs of Anahillapstaka in 
Vikrama year 1320 ( L A vol. 11 at p. 243, where we read 
* Srl-AbhayasIhaprabhrti-pancakulapratipattau ’ ), in the 
Bhinmal Ins. No. 12 dated samvat 1333 ( Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. I part I p. 480) where we read ‘ tan-niyukta-maha- 
, Gajasiha-prabhrti-pancakula-pratipattau’). In E. I. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Pancoll of the 
Gughavata family. Here, it appears that ‘ pancakula ' was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasiihha was one ( or the 
chief ). Vide below. 

— A board of five officers or a panchayat. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Candragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 ( vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31 ). 

Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of Vakpatiraja in samvat 1031 and 1078 (I. A. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the M&ndhata plate of Jayasimha of 
Dhara in samvat 1112 ( E. I. vol. HI p. 46 at p. 48 ), in the 
plate of the ParamSra king Udayavarman of sawtun356 
(LA vol. 16 p. 252 at p. 254^). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

— Recorder of official documents. Vide Rajat, V. 397. 
qi^— Vide note 150 above. 
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— ^probably means ‘ an officer who drives away undesir- 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 
Mahabhavagupta I ( E. L XI p. 93 at p. 94 ). 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. 1 XU p, 37 at p. 40 ). 


means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya 11. 5 ) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice ( as in Br. ), Vide p. 278 above. 


gflfid— Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Oandravatl plate of Can- 
dradeva of Kanoj in saimuat 1148 ( E. L IX at p. 305 ) and in 
the grant of Lakamanasena ( E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9 ). 


— ^Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. I. XV p. 
113, at p. 130 ) and in the Paharpur plates ( E. I. vol. XX. 
p. 61 ). 

— Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘ nagala- 
viyohalaka’ above under ‘nagara-vyavaharika ’. 

— Herald. This w'ord occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. ( The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 

pratinartaka-kulaputramatya-Guhena ’ ). 


— ^Vide note 150 above. 


— Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants ’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word patihara (pratibara) occurs (E, 1. VDI p. 73l. 
Brhaspati quoted by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a ‘pratihara’.^ Vide Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara H. 24. 12. Sukra I. 121 ioi definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
dulaka of the grant is prcdiliara Mammaka. 


SRfisR— Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of Varmalata ( E.L IX p. 187 at p. 192 ). in the Cante- 
vati plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in sainvat 1148 ( E.I. 
IX at p. 305 ); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 ParamSra king 
Jayavarma H causes pratihara Gahgadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas ( in samvat 1317 ). 

5 PP,^_Chief scribe. The word occurs 

plate 1 of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 124 (E.I. XV at 

p.130). 

5 i^-Police Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12 IV. 1,^.1 
( last verse ), The word occurs va the Iida plate of the 
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Eamboja king Nayapaladeva (of about the 10th century) 
in E. I. XXn. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

SWT — ^Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the Silara plate 
of Mahamandalesvara Anantadeva ( I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where ‘mantrin’, ‘««natya’ and ‘pradh&na* are mentioned ). 

SWIrlR — ^Vogel ( pp. 122-123 ) holds that this officer was concern- 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. L IV" p. 208 at p. 211 ). 

snn^— Probably ‘civil judge’. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (B. I. XVn at p. 321 ) and in the grant 
of Dhruvasena in in the Gupta year 334 ( E. I. vol, 1 p. 85 
at p. 88 ). Vide also E. L vol. I at p. 115. 

— ^Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay- 
ments. The word occurs in Bsjat. "VIIL 278, 

iWiUc^— Probably chief magistrate. The word occufs inXaut. I 
12 ; vide p, 112 n, 147 above. 

* 5n«n=sn4— Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
n. 24. 33-34 for his qualffioations. 

STT^^wra — Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p, 272 above. 

stiRrtiW — M eaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Bharasena II dated Gupta year 252 ( I. A. 15 
' p.187). 

5l^i^"(5nX^) — ^An officer under Aioka, probably the same as 
the mah&mUtra. The word occurs in the 3rd Bock Edict of 
Asoka at Girnar (Corpus L 1 vol. I. pp. 4-5 ). 

HI'UHirt — Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(LA vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ' Antiquities of 
Chamba ’ Ins, No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

— Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide Eajat. "VL 14. 

— Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
Esdambarl (para 74) of BSna (where Bal&haka is so called) 
and in the B&strakuta (Gujerat branch) grant of iake 679 
( J. B. B. B. A S. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where ' balsdhikrta ’ 
follows ‘ senapati )’, 

qi?T— A class of royal servants (as distinguished from'anta- 
ranga’. Vide Bajat, "VliL 426, 680, 1542. 
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Great Governor of a proviijoe. Tlie word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9 ), See 
‘uparika’ above. 

The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cata’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara- 
■sena II in E, I. HI p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskheia plate of 
Harsa ( E. I. IV p, 208 at p. 211 ), grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 atp. 5 ) where ‘bhada’ stands for 
‘bhata’. 

— ^Vide p. 112 above. 

— He who recovers the king’s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village, acc. to Sukra 

n. 120. 

snni'I) — Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga ’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. ‘ bhogabhagam ’ in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198 ). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. X XHI, p, 109 at p. 115 ) and ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ 
( Ins. No. 13 p. 166 ) where both ‘ bhagika ’ and ‘ bhogika ’ 
are found. Mr. Y. R. Gupte renders it as ‘ owner of land 
Vide Vogel p. J 30. 

The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins, of MaihvSni in sake 
782 ( JBBRAS. vol. 9p. 219). 

WostuiK^ — A storekeeper or keeper of royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ ( ' bhandagarikasya of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VIII p. 91 ) and 
in the Candravati plate of Candradeva of Kanoj dated 
iamrat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). 

— King’s medical adviser. Vide E. I. IX p. 302 at p, 305. 

Head of a district. It occurs in the Mitaksara on Yaj. 
I. 320, in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of Sahkarkagana 
where we read * anyairvagaminrpati-bhogapatibhih , as 
contrasted with a king and in * Antiquities of Chamba Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

Head of a district or Coifector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p. 106 
at p. 108 ( of the Gupta year 191 ),• in the Kavi grant of 

125 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D, ( I. A. 
vol. V at p. 114 ), in the Talesvaia plates ■ ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ). 

— The same as * bhogika ' above. 

— A village headman or * freeholder ’ (Buhler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta 11 ( Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 313 at p. 216 ) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

— ‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Rajat. 
VI. 73, Vn. 996, Vlil. 1228, 1814, 2029. 

— Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol, 21 p. 354 and ‘ matemandalesvara ’ below. 

^rl^t^t^^Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

qi^^Ministet or councillor. The word occurs in Kant. I. 8, 
Yaj. L 312 and in Candravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated samuat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). Vide 
pp. 105-106 and a 150 above. 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mana-sena era ( i. e. about 1194 A. D, ) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

qfefH— Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpiir 
plate of Narayanapala (1. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
■ grant of Mathanadeva in samxU 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara’ and ‘raahattama’ occur one 
after another ) and in Rajat. VII. 438. 

— lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village ). Stein on 
Rajat. VII. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Kavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. (LA. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrama- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p, 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena II), Abhona plates of Sahkaragana 
( 595 A. D. ) in E.I.IX p. 297, Palitana plates of Simhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. L XI pp, 16, 18 ), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 187 ). Vide 
also E. I. Vin p. 26 at p. 39 ( sake 852 ), E. L IV p, 278, 285 
(sake 880), E, I, lU p. 263, 266 ( Vikrama year 1016 ), I. A. 
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vql. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ( ^ake 930 ). In the Dasakumara-carita 
IIIp. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

flfIW%—Vide ‘karanika* above. The word occurs in the. 
Benares plate of Oedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. H p. 297 at p. 309. 

or Meaning, uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306 ) and in the NalandS plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVII at p. 321 ) and the Wala grant of Dhruvasena I in 
Gupta year 216 ( L A. vol. 4 p. 105 ). 

Vide ‘ Kumaramatya ' above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under ‘ mahakarta- 
krtika ’. 

The great satrap or provincial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital ( Corpus I. L vol. H p. 30 at p. 48 ) and 
the coins of Bajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
Vide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I. IX p. 247 ) 
and Eudradaman’s Ins. ( E, I. VTTT p, 36 at p. 44 ). 

— Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 316), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1043) in E. I, vol. II p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. Xn p. 91). E. I. X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253 ). In 
the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VH p. 155 at p. 158) wo 
have * mahaksapatalddhikaranadhikrta ’. 

meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. L vol. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

— The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins. in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahSsenapati and mahatalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvSr ’ 
meaning a sword ? If it has then it would moan ‘ a groat 
swordsman’. The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

Vide ‘ dandanayaka’ above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10^ 15 Harisena, the author of the 
jn-aiasti, is slyled sandhivigrahika, kumaramatya and maha- 
dandanayaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 
216, Mathura (Kusana) Ins. of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p. 242 ), E. I. XVI p. 230 the Kankhera stone 
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'Ins. of the year 301 ( 279 A. D. ? ) where we read 
‘ inahadapdanayakena sakena sridharavarnian5 ’ ), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. ( 3rd century A. D. ) in E. 1, XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena J 
in the Gupta year 216 there ate five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandanayaka is one (I. A, vol. 4 
p, 105 ), the other four being mahasamanta, mahapratihara, 
niahakartakrtika and maharaja. 

The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 73 
( Corpus 1. 1, vol. n p. 23 at p. 28 ). 

Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadanas. For mahadSnas vide H. of Db. vol. II 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91 ). 

— ^The first wife of a king. The mahadevi or maharajfu 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D , 
(E.I.XL at p. 141). 

tl 5 l|l:^n'<Tawn%“"Vida ‘dauhsadhasidhanika’ above. The word 
occurs in Narayanapala's plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ) 
and Devapala’s NalandS plate { E. I. XVn p. 310 at p. 321 ). 

— The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena- 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. 1. 11 p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate ( E. I. XI p. 139 at p. 141 ). 

— Vide ‘ dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksraanasena’s grant ( E. L XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— Vide above. The word occurs in Sangrama- 

gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBOES. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588 ). 

— ^The great superintendent of elephants. Mahapilu- 
pati Pasupata was the dutaka of the Abhona plates of 
Kataccuri Sahkaragana in Kataccuri sainvat 347 ( i. o. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p, 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham- 
berlain. The word occurs in the Kadambarl of Bana 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142. It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasimha ( 541 A. D. ) in E. I. X p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Siladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXll 
p. 117 ), in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D, { E. L vol. 11 p. 309 ). 
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Groat Ministor ( or Prime Minister ). A mahapradhana 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. { E. I. V p. 26 at p. 28), 
Vide also E, I. XV p. 32 at p. 36, L A, vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 ' 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
§vara Anantadeva is mentioned in siake 1016. ) 

Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D. ( E. I. XII 
at p. 335 ). 

) — Vida the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p, 141 ). 

^ J 

JlflUHRiR— see above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 

plate of Harsa ( E. L IV p. 208 ) and Benares plate of Karna- 
deva (1042 A. D.) in E. L vol. n p. 297 at p. 309. 

Great commander. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the dutaku 
of the grant ; E. I. X at p. 72 (valabhi sam 117 in Kumarar 
gupta’s reign ), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 ( 609-610 A. D. ), 
E. I. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252 ), E. I. 
Xn p. 30 at p. 35. 

-Vide Bhandagarika above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. L vol. II p, 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 ( in 1047 A. D, ). For 
the Mahabhandagara office, vide Rajat. IV, 142. 

— Vide above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in, 

E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9. 

— Same as mahamandalesvara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated sake 991 ( E. I. II at p. 227 ). 

— Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta^ 
deva in sake 1016 ( I. A vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 ). 

— Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Hangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. I. XTH at p. 16 ( for Rattas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E L XTn p. 299 (for Zadamba Jayakosi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E. I. V p. 2?4 at p 236 and p. 238, E. I XU 
p. 250 ( for Bhandup plates of Silahara Chittarajadeva in 
1026 A. D. ), J B B R A S vol. 9 p. 219 ( Ambarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782 ), I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra 11, sake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatiya Maha-Rudradeva in iake 1084, E. I. V I TT p. -^05 
for tho Vagliela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
being called Maha- ), E. L XIV pp. 365-66 ( Binda chief 
Racamalla D of Kurgod in sake 1095 and 1103), E. I. XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 ( Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

R|hlT^Jl.~‘Great Minister or councillor’. Occurs in the Benare.s 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I. vol, 11 p. 309 in 104;i 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated -1047 A. D. ( E. 1. XI 
P. 141 ). 

— ^Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 { E. I. XII p. 27 
at p. 30 ). 

JlfTflfTR — Yide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Gahga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
a]na mahainahattara-Sivasarma. 

— Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in iaaiiat 
1134 ( E. I Vn p. 85 at p. 91 ). 

JlflUTcJI — ‘ Great or Prime Minister Vide note 148 above and 

Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 ( J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of SUara Aparajita 
in sake 919 { E. I. Ill p. 267 at p. 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. IL p. 309 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 342 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 wuere 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Anahillapataka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul- 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

— High Officer. Vide Kautilya L 12, V. 1 &c. and Kama- 
sutra V. 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e, g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali 
(Corpus 1. 1. vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate { of about 300 B. C. ) also the ‘ Mahamatas ’ 
of ‘Savastl are mentioned (B. I. XXII p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E. I. Vm p. 93 (about let Century B. C.) the word 
* mahamatepa’ is interpreted as mahamatyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mahamatrena. Manu employs the word mahamatrah 
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{ in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘ mantrins, 
purnhita and others’, while Kulluka explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

— OiBoer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I XII p. 6 at p. 9. 


ITIITT^ — ‘ King or feudatory This is not an ofBcial under a 

king, hut in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to ‘ mahSraja mahSrajni-mahara- 
japutra’&e. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa { E. I. IV p. 

, 208 at p. 211 ). 

— ‘Great prince’-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(E. I. vol. H p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Goharwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p, 141 ) and Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
in samat 1134 ( E. I VH p. 85 at p. 91 ). 


flIRigr— Vide E. L Vn p. 85 at p. 91. . 

1 ^ 015 — Vide I A. vol. 18 p. 214 ( of samat 1216 ). 


— ‘ Chief Master of battle arrays ’. Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. Xil p. 37 at p. 40. 

jfgr^i^q^Great hanker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. L vn pp. 85, 91 ). 

jjfl’qsfRS — 'One of the five high offices instituted by LalitSditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Raj'at. IV. 142. 


— Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva ( in E. I, vol. II 
p. 309 and E. L XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yasahkarnadeva 
( E. I XE p. 205 at p. 213 ). 

Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D. ( E. I, II. p. 309 ). 


;iII#Htf^si|n^ffl-'Great minister of peace and war. Oooms in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 (E. I 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. I. VI at p. 299 in 809 10 
&. D. ), in the Pimpari plate of Dhruvaraja ( E. I X at p. 89 ) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of diginjaija to ‘Maha...krta who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX^t p. 290 (plates of Sankaragana) 
and E. I. XH p, 30 at p. 35, we have mahasandhivigra- 


hadhikaranadhikrta. 

Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. I VU p. 85 at p. 91 ). 
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J15ran?WI*I — One of five high officers instituted by Lulitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Eajat. IV. 142-43. 

as Occurs in Gupta ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 1(53 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur jdate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141 , E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9 (Lalc'^nianasona's 
grant ]. 

Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindinagara (vide. 
E. I. n p. 217 of sake 922, 1. A. 17 p, 120 of sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled ( Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354 ). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 ( in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 ( in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. I. XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A D, ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211 ) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 23th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. I, vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala ( I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306 ), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 ( JBBRA8. 
vol. 16 pp. 105, 108 ), E. I. XV p. 85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Somesvara I ), E. I. vol. II p. 309 ( Benares plate of 
, Karnadeva ). 

Probably means the same thing as ufraitpl. in 
E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahasamanta- 
dhipati and dapdanayaka ( Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in i053 A. D. ), E. I. VI pp. 285, 292 ( plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 759 ), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dapdanayaka and niaha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934 ), E. 1. V p. '234, 1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

— Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
( E. I. Vin at p. 94 ) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithiputa 
Siripulumavi ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556 ); in the 
Nagarjunikopda Ins. ( of 3rd century AD.) Chantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mahao and 
jnahatalavara ( E. I. XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. 1. 
XII p. 6, 9 ( Laksmanasena’s grant ). 
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Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in NalandS 
stone Ins. of Yasovartnadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in E L 
XX pp. 37, 41. ■ ■ 

i 

fllJfqTS— Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit, 
on Yaj. II, 371. Vide dikpala above for the reference. 

— ‘ staff bearer an attendant on a king. Vide Bajat. VI. 
203, The word is derived from ‘ yasti ’ acc. to Pan. IV. 4. 59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya ’ ). 

An officer, whose exact function is not known ; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that yuMas are to receive 
orders from the pariqad ( council of ministers ). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar { Corpus 1 1. vol. I p, 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya H. 5 and 9. 

5'^ — Same as above, Occurs in the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 ( E. I. VU pp, 36, 39 ) and the Earhad plates 
of Krsna III of sake 880 ( E. 1. IV, pp. 278, 285 ). 

gqfT'jl — Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaut, 1. 12 among the 18 
tlrthas. The word occurs in the Mathura Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus I, I. vol. H p, 40 ) and in the Candravatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p, 304 ), 

( or 55^ ) or — ^An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka ) in the 3rd Rock , 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1. 1 vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
B. I. XXIV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena 11)^ 

— Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p, 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Simhavarman ( E. I. XXII p. 296 
at p. 298 ), in a Kadamba plate ( E. L VI p, 13 ). 

— A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I, vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

— (modern Raval or Raul). Vide E. I. XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of mahamandalesvara-rajakularRana- 
sideva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p, 156 Mayura- 
hhg.fi j a. grant (where rajakula Heramba is said to be the 

lekhaka ). 

< 13135 — Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunaoandra ( I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120 ). 

126 
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Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory This is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in 595 
A. D, ( E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravatl plate of Camlra- 
deva of sai/it'af 1148 ( E. 1. IX p. 305 ), in Lakinnanasona’K 
grant ( E. 1. XII at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 131. 

— a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
( E. I. 201 p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— lit. ‘ a prince but in many inscriptions it lias soma 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of DevapSla ( E. 1. XVll at 
p. 321 where the order is ‘ raja-ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya ), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
Natayanapala ( I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in Laksmana- 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 318 of Gupta Ins. 

^ra^UffT-Xing’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 
Yasastilaka I p. 91. Vide note 148 above. 

— Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 170. In the Rajat, VIIl. 2618 ho 
appears to be chief justice. Biihler in LA. vol. V p. 307 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects ’. In J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 383 rajas- 
thanlya Bhatti is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Siihhaditya in Gupta — ^Valabhi year 255 ( 574 A. D. ) the 
order is ‘ ra japutra-rajasthanlyaraaty a ’, Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211 ), Gupta Ins. No. 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in samvat 683 
( E. I. IX p. 192 ), Palitana plate of Dharasena ( E. I. XI p. 
83 ), the Gujerat Rastrakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B R 
A S vol. 16 pp. 105, 108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. 2a p. 176. 

— A minister. The title occurs frequently in tlio Rajat. 
( vide VI. 117, 261 ). It was given for services to tho king 
and survives in the form ‘ feazdan ’ as a family name among 
Kashmir brahmanas. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NSrayanapala (LA. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in the 
Farikud plate of Madhyama-rajadeva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty ( E. I. IQ pp. 281, 286 ), Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Chamba king designated 
themselves in this way, 

fWWIi'il — King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E, I, Vm 
p. 91 ) this word occurs in the Prakrit form ‘ rSyamaca ’. 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 ( pp. 213, 216 ), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E.I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (LA. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), 


— Queen. Vide GandrSvatl plate of Candradeva in saJhvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 }, the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 
I. Xn at p. 9 ( the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajnl- 
* ranaka-rajaputra-raiamStya &c. ) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E I. XV at p. 283 ). 


— A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I, 
XVn at p. 321 ), in Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XII at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Ealacuri Narasimhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 ( L A. vol. 18 p. 214 ). Vlradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahamanda- 
le^vara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1123 A. D. (E. I. 
vm at p. 205 ), Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol, V p. 582 at p. 588. 

< 1 ?^— Head of a district ( on the analogy of gramakuta ). Vide 
J B B R A S vol; 16 at p. 117. 

— Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. L VII p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna IH dated kako 
880 ( E. I. rV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Kauthem plate of Vikram-^ 
aditya V in sake 930 ( L A, vol. 16 pp, 15, 24 ). 

of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. L 

^i 5 -Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form ‘ ratthika ’ the 
'■ word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman ( E. 1 vol. 1 
p, 2 at p. 5 ). 

Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and Santiparva 85. 12. 


-Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXH p. 30 there is a state- 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakha (rupadarsa 
or rupadakga ? ) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 

mean * banker . , 

0, order The 

Brahinagiri Rock Ins. in CorpusL I. vol. I at p. 176. Pan 
m. 2. 21 teaches the forntation of lipikaia . 
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^5irsB— Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605 ), in the Visnudharmottara n. 24. 26-28, 
Sukra H. 120. 

Letter-carrier. Occurs in Rajat. VI. 319. 

Secretary. Occurs in Rajat. IH. 206, 

Director of education. In the Kondavldu Ins. one 
Srinatha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarin of Vema in 
E. I. XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

^fi^Mi—An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasenu 1 in 529 A. D. 
( E. I. XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena U in 
Gupta year 252 ( I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 ( the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala ( I. 
A, 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

— Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83 ), in the 
Nalanda plate of Devapila in E. I. XVn at p. 321 ( where 
the word is preceded by ‘ayuktaka’ ). 

— Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (I. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D. ), in the Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in E. 

• I. IX p. 297 ( in 595 A. D. ), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. L IV pp. 208, 211 ), in the Karhad plate of Krspa III 
dated Sake 880 ( E. L IV pp. 27S, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala ( I. A, 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in E. I. VII 
p. 39 ( in 852 A. D. ), 

— Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva* 
skandavarman { E. I. vol. 1 at p. 5 ), 

— ^Probably elder of a vlthi ( a district ). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 ( Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21 ). 

— ‘Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

— ^Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vltika’ 
(betel). It occurs in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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— Meaning uncertiain. The word ocoutb frequently in the 
Rajat. ( V. 226, VI 73, 106, 127 ). 

Function unknown. It occurs in E. I. XXVI at p. 20Q 
( six Saindhaya grants from Ghumli ) of about 9th century 
A D. 


uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 


— Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rook 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form ‘ vaoabhumika ’ 
(Corpus 1. 1, vol, I p. 20 ). 

* or — Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip- 

tions from Baroda' edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a Nfigara-brShmana Prabhakara 
who was ‘sayyagrahakaof KarpuradevI’). 


occurs in the Nalanda plate of Davapala ( E. 1. XVTt 
at 321 ) and in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhahga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul- 
ture’ vol. Vn p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘aarayantra’ and ‘ ^arayantrl ’ ? The . 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sastra put to him by learned Scaryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of siarayantri contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943) by Pandit 


Ramanatha Jha of Darbhanga. 

^5^— An official who recovered’ tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra IL 120. 

jSj^—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
^ occurs in Yaj. IL 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50 52. 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 ( L A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala ( 1. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika ’ above 

scribe. The minister Hemadri is styled ‘sarvairikara- 
na-prabhu’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or ?fi^rJl»I?-Head of all scribes or head of all depart- 
^ ments In E. 1. XIE at p, 17 one Bloana or Blciraja is said 
to have been the Srika- of mahamandale^yara Kartavirya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled ‘ samastakarapadhisvara 
or • samastakaranadhipati’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 

357 notes 850-851. 
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— Officer who collected the royal ghare viz. 6th of tlie 
crops. If occurs in the Khallinpur plate of Dharuiapala in 
E. I. IV p. 343 at p. 250. 

— Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

— A .spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarm.ui 
( E. I. vol. I p. 3 at p. 5 ). In 1. 12 Kautilya speaks of 
saficaras ( wandering spies like /i/.-srio, ramda &c. ). 

Vide p. Ill above. 

— Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara 11. 34. 17 and in Santiparva 
85. 30. 

— ^The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses &c. The word occurs in Kaut. II. 5, 

I. 13 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

— Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. 1. 13 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1. 38 and in the plate of Mahabliava- 
gupta (E.I VJII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94 ). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

— Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19> vol. 9 at p. 167, vol. 10 p. 139. 

R'+.I Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat, VU. 568. 

— ^Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Gahga year 1 49 i. e, 605 
A. D. ( E. I. XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

Astrologer. Occurs -in Vfenu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsaih- 
hita 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

— Astrologer. Occurs in Paithinasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

— Bailiff who summoned partie.s and witnesse.s. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

— ^Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnn- 
dharmottara II. 24. 17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. 1. 320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘ sandhivigrahakarin ’ Is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
( the pmiasti of SamudraguplA ). 

giflgr — feudatory chief. Under the Rattas of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 31 
p, 354 for Belgaum ). Tire word occurs in Abhona plates ol 
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S.hka,»gj,. In 595 i. D. ( E. L IX p. 897 ), in MndhnWn 

n il ( E- 1 vn nt p. 158 ), E. I. 71 p. 898 ( plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D. ). 

Occurs in Sukra L 120. 


?flJT#R-Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216. 

^Vide p. 114 and note 150. 


Igl— One of the ratnim. Vide p. Ill above. 

Head cook. The word occurs in Talesvara plates IB 
I. Xinpp.109,115). 

Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 

Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Suhga dynasty and Bhat&rka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senapati ; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 ( plate of Dharasena II in , 
Gupta year 252 ), E, 1 vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava ’ 
Sivaskandavarman ), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp. 105, 108, E. I IX 
at p. 305. 

State goldsmith. Vide pp, 144-145 above. 

— A petty officer, probably head of the village administra- 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 


Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prakrit form 
( Corpus 1. 1 vol. I at p. 20 ). 

Wra — Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara IT. 24. 39. 

?W%?rai?5-“Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha ( Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119 ). 


^TWna— Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 

Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava- 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Ohamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the NalandS plate of DevapSla ( E. I. 
XVn at p. 321 ) wo have ‘ hastyaSvostra-nau-bala-vyapr- 
taka 
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Note 343 a— i 

S(PfiRlqf^«^^: I f^qr^ ^ qsn =^R?Rf!I =q II qR- 

II apqg4 qRf^ fliPraH.1 

4t q I%<t^ II fiog^’S^q^RlPn ^%iqt \ q5^f1^iqqq4\ qi^q- 

iRsnqf^qqi: II if-jq: 2igiqgrCT ^zit 

II 1 ) I <raaiT^RRPI^ q%l8fq 

I' WI l^sl^'fl ^I'q^rnqflqTQq: I q^rq<<*iq1%7 M 

viai^rl q; I 3%Tmi^ ^ q II 

qrareisnwfw g^Mrsq^ifea: i q n %?:- ‘ 

I 3TRr^ grR^ (^: ? ) i ^7^\. 

^=l»l%^ ^'nqra^afqq;: 1 aspq^ 'Jq^wqi^d lq^ri^P^^ II quoted in 
Wf?l^- 'll- PP- 27-23, IV. 5. 73-83 (except the name and 

the first verse ) with variant readings. 


Note 492— 

qi^gtsfSsr^ qiHf q ?!fRn q I q ?a^: sresqi; uftl^qi; II 

^I^^^Wra?5^qioqn%«T: l *raFq?|5Wttl5(qitjqnTOt5Rji: II 
‘ qSiqf^’Tig^qf^sraTqcng^r: i sq|q;'.qt^qT«^qgrqf5ff«5qt: II 
qife^aW^KIHlrqiih^S^nqqiqnBI: I tiWT5{ta|Tq#eR|llfiiqqWT: II 
5n’i|gCR^^^RM^i5qfef>i3^5 1 qi^^^(fqRi5i^gt(qqrf^: ii 
^Riyi^Rl’h'^i'Tn»)^*ii*rqiqdliqq: • f5ftitt1l?TRT^,Tiq'3^Rj^^kH»|: II 
i st^ ^ i wiqRifeiiiqifrqMtiriq '- ii 

fq^ ?iiq(q?) i!t^rrSq)gs%?MmqT^i^q: ii 

qq^^4f?T5g: 'TT^: 1 JlrijqKIdWWitl U 

q^qqgqtqwpunji^igqf^^ l ^qr 1|fqr q: II 

^nq^r i i%i ftqqjqq^q ^qr^^^cqqrfepq: n 

qi^^ ( qjqi^q i? 7-187 ) 

Note 509— 


qqt gs: q?n%q gRqqfi^q: i 3F4: q^g: qi^qq^q q^ 'i i 

S# gi5: ^qi^q «R5ft i aq^qi^^lK €=? ) 9?^: ^ II 

qf fft qf qqi^TO^: I qr q qncifiRim#! 5^qil fit q^ll \ 


?igi^i»qRR'>iRf^iqi qq: I qi<^ii»qwRs?!^ q^^qqi^^g. n 

crerqfei^'J^qi5^i^5l5a(?HqqiqRn^rq^:qfr^qq^inqq: II h 

qqsqqrawjg^ f^cnr^q ?r: i qgntqg^qmt f|^<>4 g^qraquii s 


qiq^ qRqqMltH:5i% ?n^q qqq.i cnqq: ^aq^qnir ??s t i Biig * ^ ^-. ii « 
m q!!T g5ri qqi^ 1 5RR’!ji# 5^ gw# II < 

^ ^traiqqifiiq flwiWs# qqqii ^ igq# if^ qql: ii 

V. 
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ni ] Appendix (on exhorling witnssses) 


fR!Tr|: I im- ’ 

tT ?f(4 g5!3rr 'JflU I spij^TOfgT^ II 1 1 

fT^arsrar ^ ^^Wraic^g; i ^gwicp: 35 Rim 5 t»i. 111=1 

?I#I »TI^(: I ?I^!I s# g^q: ?rqF<i =3111^ 

?r?mq q? q< fjq; 1 q(i iqj}; ^i: 11 1 'i 

?fcq^r: ^ffrRrjr 1 ^ 5 i? 2 r^q ^ic^r i^rr aRi: 11 1 '^ 

?f?T ^?d ?rSr 1 Rfrmt a# Jn%qt^a 11 1 % 
5 i»qr%l?fcJr wr; 1 arraw: ^i^f<i: 11 ivs 

-^leb^ ^^paqqw’iH.' aiaf^ia ?fstst? ^ •' 1 

ajgjgf ^ aR^raiT%t a^^s^r: 1 5? qiqn ^aqiiqiif^'^ig 11 1"^ 

sti^aR# ^ 3 |n«qr ^ a|«iR[,i acq q^^rsTa aiwa qraa 11 =i“ 

a apw a 5i^r a nfP<?rP? 1 ara i?r(^ sawtaq^gsi fersra: 11 =<i 

cqf^ 1 aRPWit f^«n5i:(i%'^iWRL?) ^ 

qra^cqf^ii 

^iPRiwi ^ m snaigaj?. i yc^^icaaiwR » 3 qgt gr^^tapr n 
?Rzii 2 ?w JTR'J# 1 m a^ s«f yT?ia %^*n f«n= n 

g ^ ^ =q ^aramPiara; 1 \ ^ «te= fam^^ fnii'i'i 

aiRa yyntqd •■# aigai?iia$ 'RH, ' arf^w ywJia 
a<FTi€( si to: 1 a: wfsils^c^afafag^qiw I sriwiaf^a 

qiqt a^:^: '• 

ar^aar f^; as aiag;ar aifiai%%ai: i ar R ai a aw^is'^c" 

aRs(^iaisia 201-328), 


Seven verses out of these occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Manu 8. 93 and Vas. 16. 33 ; verse 3 is the same 
asUdyoga 35. 31; verses T-9 are the same as Ma^ °- *;'”^ 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogapaiva 35, 33-34 ana 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Bh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 163. 26 an 
Anusasana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 


Note 1168 on qsyfite— 

rqf?g =T4t 

flgiqra^qqra^ ^ J sy^fci 1 y 

raiaflRPi diqiq sRi^f'V y 3^'- S^nv^saa: apii^ f^'qrqR 


127 
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iVol, 


ST^PJ I I HI, p. 453. 

This is a summary of a longer passage on the same subject 
from the qi^sd^ III p. 567, 

^As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro- 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu : 

faaPJT%# I JiftJS gfl[: I 

g^i: JiRf^ra ^ I ^ 1 ^ wf^stsrs- 

II m: gfq'^ ’sli risra: qT^''ri?Ri'Ttf|§c 2 ni^‘ 5 |^- 

^ ^ 3 'SRssjHip^ I g ^ gRiT 

•fit 

5n?cii sf^T Jirp3 d^jRri^f qprtlfit qgisM ^ i 

?Td«g<<t> ^<1 f^: I gg: g ^m i Djg ; t | g 5zttig fRi gqg nf g 

I gggigr 'jiici'wii g^ng; 1 
gji fjjhn tJ^gqqig^ ggnira^ ^ns- 

l^n I g^g: fgwBi2?ri%: i strI^js m 3fro^ p. 454. Tlie i^'W- 
( m gwnl p. 568 ) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. ZO, 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. III. 
295, Vas. 15. 17-21, the Mit., Aparaika and Heraadri. 


Nora 1302— The q. (II. 6. 1-10) is as follows : — 

aiqig: gqargni'iwq ojTppnwfl: i gr^rfqtjRWfRRif^ 

SRRqfengf=tq^ vm g ^ gq g <1 

ggiRTi ' g g gq ^ g RqRiq^ i q i g^ i i^^i^M i -;^g : » gw sn^gf^q^- 


q;5qq%— I qig^ I fggqqrf: qt)?irqfg'-g- 

fitfct I sw qj'<^ g^^T ggr{?r q^en^ gmug^ qr qftqar 

gagrt qigig^q ^qq^^smtqra'flTgivq: ftqi qig: g^lq 

^1 ^iig an? i ^ g^ qjftg iqr =2fi^ 

<qi 'igitTifd 1 31^ qwf »355rwng^#q%q qRqigjr^n^g^Rf^qT 

q?ti33^ 1 ‘ qgqr iqi ?rrh: ’ ifq g^igqiqqtgg^ ‘ cq 

qisqqr gti^ 1 spq 3g3qT|tft^ig|»ig-£qi?fe|5l|tqT Rqsf^a' 
i%5ni%gqisiqpng > sw qrg^i t>3 tjq f “3^ trrtj- 


qlrqf?i 5^1?g: gq 3?ig% gtr^Mm gqtittct ? wf gqqiRNnqq: i. 
This is quoted in the qg. gi. pp. 152-153, g. p. 177, q^ilpg IH 
p. 161 (partly) and Buhler published it with a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol. 35 pp. 161-164. 
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iros 1 5i^?nw I arg^r m ^ ggqisir in _ 

35o|} 4 I arrai^ ^Twni ii 

ift’3ti»a-«ii*i. ' ’irai^ II ? 

^4 HT^JIip Jf?ra: 1 ^3Jf stMoifsj II v 

aRiwR 4 ti^ ?ut^ 431 g g^ ?gTi% ii 

^ ^ rp^ ii^ 

31WR#5JR 5IHI ^^ISTRf Ri^'4,4^ ' =«9(iRPr®^ 1^ II 

I cRI^PT ^ §31 l^i'id: II ^ 
jR3r ^31 %4 gwiJin ^ 5IR3 'RT^«n 11 

3 f3I ^ I mil»II5tf gfingg 8f:^: g5f^: II 1" 
a^4i^s#^^i3iRi{g45R^isift4T^R5n^qig^»fl^g^m in'! 
^?rnf I 3tna% 4 3Pra: n 

40^54 ?is[??iif^ 3 ^ 1 3i§rnT^ 4n%^4: ici: 111 ^ 

g5RH 5^134 1 gsRpS SRrJra: H 1'*^ 

g^ 'Ml RtRRnppi n i'^ 


m- aRRi^m^aJii 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the c^^^. *|ij<a, (^. ft- 
( which does not quote all verses ), AT., 3., t. and Dr. 
Biihler’s text prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-159. 
The ^fPPlift text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 14§ verses on 
gsRi'in'M (L 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1-^. 4 reads ‘ 41 WH 41’;?^. reads 4?';4i 41-^ "^e 

half verse 3a 434 ^ &e. is omitted by BuMer , e 3R. R- ft. 
H. In 5a <^fl. ifr. and R read apain^Rrt^ gW, and 
and Biihler ciiJURRlft: and reads ‘^144R!4S1- I^ 6a #. reads 
The R ft. omits 7b and 8a and g. 4il. reads ^^ 
giwft§dHin7b and w. 05R?Rl45q.. In 8^451. and read 
JK^ft^4R. Ta 9a 4. and read ^ ^ 5r«IT ^ and m 10a 
^ ^ In 11b »ft-' Buhler^and r^ 

In 13a Buhler and d 4 read fir 3411444 41 
™ Jjt. reads ^ ^ S^' and also recognizes the lea^ 

41 c4I4f 4ft and omits 41?^- ^ 

afei ) is omitted by the 544- 4^-. 4- ^I-i and Buhler. I 

Th» of to rer*. »1«. 

slightly varies in some of the works. 
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Note 1751— 188, 30-84 

. ’Tf at?Ril 2 ^?n^; i ^isranriii^: qi$ ii 

ci(^^ i sn^'ni: ^ 5 ? 5 *n'»i^«n ii 2 t 

«r^'n ^ ^ri^qfqqp5i<iT: i» V - 

^ ' arsiK wi st'^qfi^jon: iti^ 

^ ^ fa^traw: iignim « 'sv 

■^T^nT^: qm wfr^iiw:» an^r.-siwgf^s^^ ^i^iir^^iJRrf'qqr: \\\\ 
qni^sn ^uiFtsiToftci I ^ ^5[i mirq: ^^^R^nfgqsfiqM n 2 •; 

I aifqigq: ^qsqqesi; ^?i^qmiswr- 1 \ - >5 
3 ipq?n?Rq|fT=!j ?i!in ^?< 2 n?TOif^= • «iplf!ir 5 jqq^ ^nsanesiinr %t: n 
g»rp% ’rogqi^r i«fr ^ ^qii^: 1 w^rf^^cwr asr sispniira^f^: 11 2 ''. 
gnj^ iigsisqisi q|gpcR: 1 ^ am ai'nfan^ fq^qa 11 
?aTN JifSToirw a am ^qrimf^ra: ' afirar fFr^: xfteraRiqqf^T: 11 

5%)^: fe 4 l usHLmq'm^a qas^ 11 
aiiq^ ^aqqT'- RRXJssPM^^i: ‘ 4.^sij4r. %^I w^m'Xa g^rtia ii-<f '•■. 
3 i?q?!fl<Ram ai^ ir^m^ ^rqif^iq 1 3 ^?qgrqTOisjriq qrma q|qiTOr: 11 

qsR^igfeHiaf am mwn%n%ani,i fam gf^qra af^sw ^ i^i: 11 ^ 
snmtiqfiarsj si^lqra =q 5 ^'^ 11 '«’^ 

qs^mrvrm^ wm: qftqlqqji: 1 gTa^tjmfia^sm mf'asagqsfifqa: 11 "tf X 
ft«m ^ am ilm: ' am =q ammua: 11 

, ?mmiT qram ?pa 5 qm: ' ^ 

q^qtq« 3 «|;lm: qa^^agam^: ■ ag^sjnjT pi^cm^a gasia 11 v<*. 

mi^q^ aaqip am qn^maa; ' a a^mfa awimifm ana 11 H® 

(iaiwwa' arafam aqa^s^jfXj: > sraaqj^KRrqa am am^ maa n 
am ^ af^Nrara m a^^a^: • aieqig: a 1% aiasm a ^ qaiT% ^aa 11 v> 
q >»4 fmfiNa ( ? ) aa: ( ar' ? ) 1 masT^i ai^am 

q|mai aaaga 11 ''.X 

afe: qifim^qa^ aa; 1 aaFT q^ifa: sw am 11 'a"*? 

aiang^ m?m«J aMqi aiam^m ' mmgq: a^faisj fmraiai gasia <1 '^'^ 
aairat f^aafar gasia 1 aiaTfi^aa w saai»aga 11 '‘A 
aw^ am% am^aisaaan'rqai: • aa im^iaar i^rea raim jjfasm aa: 

^ sqafJiat ^raa„qiqiaRaar^qai: ' Jlamsfti% agar aa^a faaiaqt; 11 
g^im^ a^ia qfStmq ^m^m ■ Smm^t i^siig ata^ a 11 '*,'*. 
aHmfisjqqta i%fm aW gq 1 q^im^Rimfraf gar ga; aaia% 11 X“ 
am^ ql 35 t qq aa: qffa^a^at 1 apgier^ ag'm'tf i%ii^ nqaa 11 ^ 1 
sftargqt anaa aw ' aaarar a Jiaiaa n 
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I f qgfSft? ^ 1 1 ^ ? 

5Tr4: ?r>;i?ri5^ TOi?q i 5flq??wFqi?^s3f^^?:;^ n 

Note 1783 

l1:%IT?# I 1 

?iT*^I'Jlt'li<4t ^ ^ 

fq’-qWtJlf MsRJll ? 

'nf«4qil^rlqi*4l^ 1 

^qpiRj^tq^ i|3ni^: i ^ 

att^RiT^flsrncJiriif ‘ 

^oRjns^ a j^jna-- #^aOTt^ ' 's 
^ ?ilqf w^al^yi'OJm. > ^ 
jifPRsnwpT >i>?^ 1 “i 

^FiTWiiJiniRr 1TIP5''W ^ i 1® 

3ira|f5tl^«ira ^ I Tl 

qPBJCTiPFW/f^ 3^ t 

cpn ) 

5!Pn%xii^4P^5^5n^w«mS^ ■iv 

##fiW3g5i#iqf^|:> 1'* 

3^1^ qRwi^il aqlSt^i: l l^* 

3nf(Rra^^4*iswi*i*iq ^ 
i^URR ^ RStM #0^”! w I 

^isjar 1 

f^!i 3^ 3^ fi^taar \ 

3TPi^i ^'iiiiWiw CT'Rff»iqi^ w < 



sR5Icq!Rn^55-«^ j^f^=tif^: ' 
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'R’ln^f^PTiw ^ I ^ 
f3J%Roi cPTI l ‘ 

*TltjfH«r5t 'Pfit m?raR5Tf%zii 1 1 % 

r^r{i5iR{t% ^'s 

?ir4'zi«4 1 

trarw jtitotA: i 

5jf^^ I Yo 
?n'<JjlT SRpai I ’»'» 

5Tfin: ^^sn: I ""fH 

^**i«lP^ 'b^l »iA<t I '^\ 
cIWlTlJlTIiiaiT^ ^I 51^ JI 'ER^ 1 

A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of KalivarjyiiB 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri ( pari^sakhanda, vol. III. part 3 pp. 
666-668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradlpu 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vii collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. E. Institute, Poona ), Udv§lui- 
tattva (p. 113-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 273-374 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhattoji on Caturvimsatimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S, 

* 3. Some works such as the read 

which ^>R55I34^. explains as ^s^sPTqfRPPlSl and bn i^. re. 

p. 1292 explains similarly. 

4. ( folio 209a) reads 

18. The wrir^Rf reads ‘ a*n 5%: ^?nT: ’ &c. 

30-21. These are omitted in TO. m, and 

some other works, though found in and 

26. p. 447 ) reads WKfRrei RiRd cfrsJg^ 

I 

33. and read forg?®. 

38, TO- >Tr., p. 109, chK^ j^f^. and ¥jf)l% read ?nrei’j- 

^ =5. 

43-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur in 



GENERAL INDEX 

[ N. B. — II a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ] . 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529i 
Abbaya, a hymn 75. 
Abhilasitarthacintamani, ( see under 
Manasoll^sa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhannrveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Sbhiras, usage that adultery not puni- 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisecaniya, principal rite in Eaja- 
suya 73. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904. 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 
Acara, import of. fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

.Scararatna 869a. 

Acaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2, 201. 223. 225n. 232, 392. 
Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 : year of. 
ended on full moon of Sssdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya's 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Diyabhaga 
538n. 

Adam Smith 186n. 

Adhivedanika, a class of stridhana 774. 
Adhyagni, a class of stridhana 774. 
Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Sdiparva 10, 22a, 30, 37, 42n, 43, 49. 
59, 68. 78, 118, 134, 168, 177, 204, 
205. 214-15, 255. 353n. 359n. 369n, 
371n, 416, 609n, 640n, 642, 644, 
645n, 675n, 682n, 845-847, 872. 
896n, 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 
Adityapurana 610n, 871, 885,927,9280, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368. 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297, 

Adoption ; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680 ; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676 ; Bom- 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister's son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 ; boy of same caste to be taken 
in 675 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken in a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
689-690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh- 
ter’s son or sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes even after 695-697 ; if 
I aurasa son born after a. . the adopted 
I son takes a lesser share 698 : in the 
dvyamusyayana form 635-687; male 
alone can be taken in 674-675; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 ; mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666 ; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son's son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668 ; primary right to give in a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 
matters discussed uuder 665 ; results 
of 689-699 ; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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G91-G97; sudras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Rndradhara and Vacaspati 
068 : views ^hont widow's power 
to take in 663-669 ; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-633 : who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 631-535 ; fine as punishment 
for, when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
scitta for, varied at different times 
946-47; punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award- 
ed for, 533; punishment of death fora 
paramourwhen awarded 533 ; punish- 
ment of light 6ne for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534 ; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947 ; was only an 
upapataka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947, 

Agastya, story of, 53, 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agnihotta, how far forbidden in Kali, 

. 961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agrifpurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n. 50-51, 59n, 60, 71. 77n, 78, 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141, 160, 172, 179, 200, 208, 215, 
217. 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41. 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384, 

Afaalya and Indra 845-846. 

Ahicebatra. 848n. 

Alhoje Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris- 
hed, 52. 

AindriS^ft, in coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 227. 


I Aitareya nrahmana, 20, 25, 41, 64-6( 

1 73,104, 117, 125n, 135, 190,229 

' 414 , 416, 543n, 544. 503-566, 5.Sii 

600n, 636, 641, 657n, 680, 7I0n 
845, 846, 877, 887, 933. 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Kangaswami 
9n, 15, 120, 629n. 

Aiycr, Mr. Velandi Copal, h'97n 
900-01, ■ 

Aja. son of Raghu, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Sauvira 52. 

Ajigarta 660, 

Aksapatala, office of record.'; anc 
accounts 143. 

Aksauhini, subdivisions of 204-205 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

Alberuni 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling roya. 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103, 

Aliyasantana Law 560. 

Allies, see under mitra; four kinds oi 
216-217 ; may become enemies, ii 
their interests so require 222 ; neces- 
sity of making 216; qualities ol 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 506 

Amarako^, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n 
124n, 1330, 134n, 138, 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n, 
527n, 754n, 778, 910n. 

Amatyas, see under 'ministers'; thret 
kinds of 107. 

Ambarisa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under ilTita, 

Arabhiyas, school of, on Arlha»stra 2. 

Amhomuc mantras 75. 

Arhsiiman, son of Asamanja, 43, 

Ananladeva 13. 

Anarchy, stale of, in the dim past 244. 

Ancesiral properly, see under ' pro- 
perty ' ; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
*580-81. 

Ahgiras, 394, 573, 808, 941. 

Afiguttaranikaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to oi 
death to 510; owners of certain a, 
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not liable to fine or punishment for 
, injury caused by them to crops or 
men, SOI, S28. 

Animapdavya, 2SSn, 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Ann, mleccbas sprang from, 937. 
Anubandbya covf, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali. 627-628. 941. 

Anuasanaparva, 2 , 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, 

53n, 59-61, 168, 243 , 255n, 359n. 

416. 421, 534. 576a, 578n. 598, 645n. 
%50. 652n. 703n, 708. 7760, 794, 

845, 837. 873, 913, 914 
Annvada, 7050, 712. 
l^nvadheya, a class of stridhana, 774. 
Anviksiki, meaning of, 46-47, 

^paradbas, are ten, of Vibich the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one's complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

Aparajita. a Silara king, 196n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147. 
Apararka. 7, lOn, 17n, 38,48, 96, 12ln, 
124n. 154, I36n, I39n. 247n, 248n. 
255n. 259. 260, 270n. 272, 273. 275. 
277n, 278n.280,286n. 287-88. 293, 
294n, 297, 298n, 300n, 301, 304, 305. 

310, 312, 313n, 314-15. 317-18, 321- 
22.323n,32e.327n.331.332n,333- 

34, 337, 340-41. 344n. 347n, 348n, 
34^351, 352n. 358n. 362n. 364n. 
366. 380, 382n, 383, 3S7n. 403.410a. 
419n, 432n, 434n, 436n, 437n, 438n, 
439n. 445n, 464n, 463-66. 467n. 
468n, 4730. 479n, 483n, 485n, 499n, 
soon. 501. 5020, 506. 507n. 508n. 
509n.511n.514n, 517. S18n. 521^ 
522n, 523n. 5260, 531n, 538n. 53^ 
40. 534n. 5560. 557. 560n, 5«n. 
572 573n. 575n, 5760. 580, 582o. 

«»■ T,' 

5930. 599. 6070. 609. 610n, 614, 
621n. 623n.'‘624, 625n, 

6350. 636. 6380. 644. 6520.653, 

655 . 656 . 6590 . 6640 . 7020,7030 712 . 

716 725, 731, 734n, 735. 747n. 751n, 
734n 7770. 781, 784n, 786r'787n. 
' 79ln. 794, 803a, 807n, 8l7n, 84 . 

187 


8620, 8680, 872n, 873, 8S2 d, 905d, 

926. 928-29, 9320, 939, 941-42, 9430, 

950, 953, 958n. 959, 961A 965. 

^ yv » 

Apastamba, dharmasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 

19, 23, 40, 41n, 44. 58, 60. 61n, 104, 

117, 119.167, 190, 194, 209, 211, 

245, 246, 250, 271, 342, 351. 355, 

360, 362, 387, 397, 402, 405, 417. 

428, 438, 431, 478, 482, 486, 499, 

500. 513 , 524, 527-29, 535, 341. 

5430. 364, 366, 567, 603n, 60S, 613, 

615, 618, 622, 625 , 628, 643 , 635. 

657n. 702, 710a, 712, 714, 726n, 733, 

754n. 762, 771, 803, 825, 827, 832o, 

837. 845, 856. 858, 865-66, 868, 

871. 880, 889, 926. 930n. 940, 948. 
953-54. 957, 958. 963 , 965. 

Apastamba, grhyasiltra of 674o, 754o, 

856, 879. 

Apastamba • dharmasutra specially 
studied by Tailtiriyas 853, 
Spastamba-mantrapatha 641n, 828n, ^ 
Apastamba, srantasutra of 28, 627 b, 

940. 932, 962. 

Apastamba. versified smrti of 534. 
Apaviddha son, definition of 647, 
Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288; persons excused froip 
I personal a. in conrt 286-287 ; persons 
excused from personal a. are not 
liable to asedha 291- 
Apprentice, characteristics of 483, 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

Aparva, due to performance of sacri- 
fices 839. 

Arajakfti meaning of 30“31i 
Aranyakanda (of Kamayana) 37n, 
620 . 

.Aratta, country of five rivers 88n. 

Arhat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of Slate 237, 

Atjnoa. of the Haihaya dynasty 53. 
Ariuna, (a Pandava) di^vijaya of 68 ; 
imparted Dhannfveda to his »n 
Abhimanyu 49; married Subhadm ^ 
his maternal uncle's daughter 846. 
upbraided Bbimasena for berog, 

enraged with Yndbisthira 42, . 
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Atjanayanas, were coaquered by 
Samudragupta 89. 

AjrmSf stiperintendent of 14S. 

Army, eee under ' troops consisted of 
four arms 202 ; doctors and surgeons 
of 208 ; formations of, in battle 208 ; 
eight elements of 206-208 ; organiza- 
tion of 203 ; regulations about the 
camp of an 207 : results of the 
. possession of a powerful 200 i system 
, of passes as to a camp of 207-208 ; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 233 ; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-204, 

Arrian, a Greek writer oq India 89, 
183, 901. 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid on, by Kautilya, 9, 

Arthapatti, a mode of proof 847, 
Artl)^stra, a synonym for Oandaniti 6; 

is dr^arthasmrti 7, 840 ; meaning of 
■ 6; relation of, to dharmaastra 8; 
. was treated as an upaveda 10, 843n ; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv- 
ingcruel or immoral advice 12-13. 
Arthaaistra of Kautilya, see under 
Kautilya; refers to several schools 
wOf and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets 
the highest value on dbarma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-8, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61, 95, 97, 105, 120, 121n, 207, 412, 
434n, 477n, 503n, 6l7n, 621n, 644, 
650n, 6Slo, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712. 

Aryabhata, theory of, as to yugas 890 ; 

was born in 476 a. o. 895-896, 
Arymvarta, limits of 137. 

Asahaya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288i 334n, 379n, 442n, 619. 
Asamaflja. eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43, 

A&uca, period of imparity due to death, 

• 492, 

Ascetic, see under ' yati. ’ 

£sedha, four kinds of 291 ; was 
restraint under king's order 291. 
Awka, administrative system of 141; 
claimed to be a dharmavijayin 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60 ; edicts of 383, 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69 ; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102 ; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days' respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his son Kunata to Taksas'ila 
to pacify popular disturbances 116j 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth %;c. to Yuan Cbwang 
406 was sent to Taksas'ila to pacify 
citizena 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37, 101, 168, 
•171, 1-80, 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 4 84, 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals was includ- 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514 ; three 
kinds of 513-514. 

Astaka sraddba 828, 829, 940. 

•Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212. 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya about reliance on 126, 

A&Vaghosa, author of Buddbacarita 5, 

Asvalayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
641 n. 689. 856, 879, 94 5n. 964. 

Asvalayana, srautasutra of 662n, 680n, 
685n, 952. 

AsVamedha, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57; removed all sins, 962. 

Asvamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, 135, 204, 
906. 909. 

Asvapati, king of Kckaya 166. 

Atatayin, defined 517-518 ; divergence 
of views about killing in self-defence 
a brahmana a. 517; may be killed in 
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defence of person or property if not 
a briihmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyotm 907n, 913. 

Atharva&ras, Upanisad lign. 

Atharvaveda 28. 29, 32. 58n, M, 75, 
92, 119, 123n, 132, 135, ISOn, 163, 
213.228.361,414. 415n, 519, 541, 
544, 657n, 658, 660 , 685n. 753n, 
754n, 770n, 828n, 886, 887 . 933. 

Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 863, 

.Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atieyl, meaning of 527n. 

Atri.gave toAurva his only son in adop- 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, smrti of 57, 59, 642n, 665 , 663n, 
948-49, 956, 958-59, 

Auditor 199. 

Aupajanghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband’s 
600n, 647, 655-56, 

Anrva, adopted Atri's only son 662-663. 

Au^nasas, school of, on Artha&stra 
2, 48, 106. 

AuMinasa— smrti 872, C34, 

Austin 554. 

Avakraya, meaning of 494. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddlm (stri), meaning of, discuss- 
ed 811-815; difference between 
bbujlsya and a. 813, 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an isti in 
Rajasuya 38 ; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 

Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47n, 
50, 70, 7^ 101, 105, 107, 111, 112. 
116, 127, 179, 200. 

Ayusya, a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon, Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276. 

Badha, examples of 855. 
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Bahudantaka, said to be an abridgment 
of Brahma’s work 4, 

Babudantiputra 2. 

Bailments, care required in all kinOs 
of 433. 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215; of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, of Magadha, is said to have 
defeated Mihirakula, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of J imutavahana 
637. 719. 

Balakanda (of theRamayana) 106, 107 
164 675n. ' 

Balambhatti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n. 569, 570n, 705n, 718,' 726, 
734n, 747, 755n, 757, 759, 762, 772n, 
773n, 774n, 778n, 781, 790n, 791n, 
793n, 814, 815. 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 126. 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccan 156, 285. 

Bana 69, 85, 115, 182, 229, 362. . 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139, 

Bandbus, are, acc. to Mit., bhinna- 
gotra sapindas 754 ; as heirs 753- 
762; enumeration of, in texts, is 
not exhaustive 755; female b. pre 
allowed to inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762 ; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b. extends according to 
P.C. only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753 n; succeed 
after samiinodakas 754 ; test of religi- 
ous efficacy when applied to succes- 
sion of bandhus 756 ; three classes 
of 755; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhaga 760, 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
' Marriage and strldhan ' 656n, 770, 
772n, 798n. 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 • 
as punishment for brahmana offen- 
ders 404 ; as punishment for perju- 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embexzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404 ; as punishment 
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for witchcraft 406 ; as punishment | 
for gambling in secret 540 . often 
associated with branding 404. 
B&rhadratha dynasty 899. 

Barhaspatyas. school of, on Arthasistra 
2. 48, 106. 

Barhaspatyasutra, 13, 43, 80, 172, 240, 

- ^ 030n, 869. 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on 'story of 
punishment ' 255n, 3S8n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n, 

,Barua, Dr. 94. 

Basak, Dr. K. G., author of ‘History 
of North-east India ' Q25n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229 ; distribu- 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per- 
sons that were not to be attacked in 
209-210 : rites to be performed by 
king before 212 ; victory in, doubt- 
ful 225. 

Baudbayanadharmasutra, specially stn- 
' died by Tsdttiriyas 853. 

Baudbayana, Dbarmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194 , 209, 250, 
276, 343-44, -403-4 , 417, 420, 443, 
517, 526, 551n, 367,573.598,608, 
613, 614, 617, 623-24 . 641n, 642n. 
843 - 44 , 655, 656n. 659 , 660. 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702, 707, 712, 
719, 736, 741, 746, 747n. 763 , 771, 
805, 832n, 856, 838, 866, 875, 878, 

. 933,938,943,954, 937,959.960,963. 
Baudbayana, grbyasesasutra of 76, 
135, 664n, 688. 

Baudbayana-grbya-paribbasa 642n. 
Baudhayana-pitrmedfaa-siitra 104, 
Baudbayana, ‘smrti of 753, 793. 
Baudbayana, ^utasutia of 28, 61 n. 
Baverujataka, 934, 

Beal’s ‘Buddhist Records of the Wes- 
tern World' 30, 40, 143n. 164, 204, 
376n. 924n. 

Benefit of doubt 360. 

Beni Prasad, Dr. 16, 31, 49.91,94, 
117n. 

Berolzheimer on 'the World's Legal 
, Philosophies' ISn, 245, SSln. 


[Vol. 

Best on 'Evidence' 33ln, 338, 350n, 
359n. 

Bhaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja of Eapilavastu at one time 90. 
Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec- 
ted with Candragupta by Jains 102. 
Bliadrasena, a king killed in bis queen's 
chamber 85. 

Bbagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937. 

BhagavadgitS 8, 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 
Bbagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 183 , 62>*, 
872, 873, 892, 896n, S97n. 899, 

923-25. 

BbaiMjya mantras 75. 

BbamatT, com. on Sankara's Vedanta- 
sStrabbasya 78ln. 

Bbandarkar, Prof. D. K. 16, 20, 90, 
92, 103. 

Bbandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Annals of 164, 245, 307, 316, 
904. 

Bbandin, cousin of Harta, proposed 
the latter’s election as king 31, 
Bharadvaja, expounder of rijadhafiiia 
2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 83, 232 : views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 
Bharadvaja, grhyasutra of 685D. 
Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31,441.493, 496. 

Bbaras'ivas, dynasty of 70, 76. 

Bbarata, son of Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brabmana 675. 

Bharata-itibasa-samMdhaka -mandala 

81, 817. 

Bharatasavitri, astronomical data in 
909,915,917. 

Bbaratavaisa, aspirations to bring the 
whole of, under ‘one umbrella* 137 : 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine varsas of Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is harmabhumi (land of action ) 
• 134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled samiat 67 ; Puranas was 
eloquent over 137; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious point of view 
137. 

Bhiruci 44, 393n, 451, 619. 
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Btiaia 2110. 

Bbaskaiiicirya 122n, 

Bhstskaiavannan, Nidhanpur plate of 
898. 

Bbat, Mr. Bhaskar VatOan 378. 
Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 
202 . 

Bbattacharya, Mr. Batnknath. 966. 
Bbattoji, author of a commentary on 
Catarvim&timata 926n, 92Sn, 930, 
940, 944, 949-50, 957. 961. 
JBbavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha.author of Nayaviveka 5S0n, 
Bbavapraka^na 136. 

Bbavisyapurana 7. 737n, 840, 844n, 
873 , 903n. 

Bheda {an upaya) 174. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled j 
dhammapanikas 290 . j 

Bhima 79, 172, 203. 210. 232. 937, 
Bbisma, 79 ; advice of. to soldiers 58; 

bad a golden tala tree as flagstaff 
, 208 ; performed Asvamedha. though 
not married 845-46. 

Bbismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, 

, 211,903.905,906, 908n, 909, 912, 

, 915,918-920,922. 

Bboja. author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 
Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 
Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871. 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka's Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bhujisyix meaning of 813-814. 
Bvbht^a 69 
Bible 36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England) 61 en, 
Bluntscbli 20, 237. * 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 

Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 193, 225, 268, 
366n. 

Bombay Pleaders’ Act 290. 


Bombay Regulations 290, S75n. 

Borudalle 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505 ; flve kinds 
of, acc. to Nirada 502-503; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce- 
dure ,for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504 ; ^ngle 
person was not ordinarily to under- 
take to define bonndary in 505. 

Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 
Manu king 34 ; is said to have 
composed a work on the four 
purumrthas 4, 33. 

Brahmacirin, heirs of 764-765; 
of every vama forbidden to drink 
madya965; sexual intercourse for- 
bidden to 846 ; two classes of 764. 

Brahmacarya, for long periods, for- 
bidden in Kali age 863-64. 

Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

Brahmana, can perform Avesti as an, 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasuya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kantilya and 
Kityayana, in certain cases 398-99 ; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39 ; ^ts 
made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei- 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397 : guilty of perjury banished 
352; killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190 ; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; liviag in Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked np to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform ^^japeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65 ; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village' abounding in water, 
fuel, kua 154 : not to stay in the 
kingdom of a sudia 39; offender 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396, 322, 326 ; 
offender can be kept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n ; was for- 
bidden from being a samitr or sell- 
ing soma plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952-53,958; 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
heirless b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmai^ 762. 

Brahmanabala, com. of Kathakagrhya 
880, 

Briihmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952 : hating, opposing and 
calumniating b, are indications of a 
man's approaching fail 228 ; not 
studying or expounding Veda or not 
keeping sacred fires become eqnal to 
scdras 344n; punishment of death 
for b. forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat- 

* ing from their fathers against the 
latter's will were unfit to be invited 
at a s'laddha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Kgveda 415. 

Brahmandapurapa 10, 892, 895n, 896n, 
899t900. 

Brahmapuiana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234. 642n, 857, 890, 892; S95n, 
896n, 923-24, 955, 966. 

Brabmaspbutasiddbanta 896 n. 

Brabmasutra, (seeVedantasutra}.7]5n. 

Brabmayamala, a Tantra 215. 

Brahml alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so Called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403, 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform praya^itta 
397, 403; practised in Rome and 
Britain againk offenders 397, 403. 

Brew, Dr. J. JI. 391. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162, 
176, 613n. 641n, 643 , 841, 957. 

Brhad-devata, a work 42, 359n, 609. 

Brhadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
hlssenapati 86. 


Brhad-Visnu 721n. 

Brhad-Yama 534,- 

Brhan-Monu 738. 752. 

Brhannaradiya-purana (see under Nara- 
diyapurana): 869, 928n. 

Brhaspati, writer on Rajadharma 2-4, 
6. 167, 178, 208, 255n ; derives th<- 
word rajan^ 28 ; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 i is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4 ; on land tax 191. 

Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavahira no^ 
yet recover^) 121n, 156, 158, 200, 
244, 258-61, 272, 273,275,277-78, 
281n, 282. 284, 286, 291, 294, 297- 
299, 303-t, 306, 308-310, 312-13, 
317, 318tt.322. 326,327, 231-32, 334, 
340-343, 345n, 346-348n, 352, 355, 
357-359, 3M, 364. 370. 375,380,3350, 
387, 391, 393n, 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29. 431-39, 442-45, 
451-52, 456-58, 462-63, 465-469, 
471.472.474, 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89, 491-4930,494, 496,498, 501. 
503-08, 511n, 513-16, 520, 522, 525- 
26, 529, 531-32, 537-38 , 540, 554, 
508, 572 , 574-76n, 580, 584, 586, 
587, 589, 590, S93n, 596, 598, 501. 
607, 609, 619, 621, 623-26. 632, 634. 
637, 639, 642 , 644, 646. 631n, 652- 
53, 655, 702. 709, 714, 717, 720, 721. 
733, 736, 748. 752n. 754n, 760, 763, 
766, 769, 772n, 790, 799n, 800, 809, 
861, 867, 868, 882, 885, 926, 942. 
948. 

Brhaspati, smrti of, holds Mann in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
C02n. 

Brbat-ParaMra 13, 98, 170, 173, 197, 
209, 211, 391. 860, 869. 

Srbat-saihbita of Variihamihira 82, 
85. 89, 122, 126, 136, 146n. 180, 230, 
407, 897-98, 906n, 907, 910, 917, 
919n, 922. 

Brbati, com. of Frabhakara on Jai- 
mini 836n. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 
Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 
180. 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 : 
' of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother’s son’s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. ]. 122n. 

iBuddba, knew 64 scripts 308 ; Suddho- 

dana, father of, was taia of the 
/ 

Sakyas 90 ; wheel of dharma of 66. 
Buddhacarita of As'vaghosa 5. 
Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahiriisa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842-843. 
Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
examined 640-641 ; on the DSya- 
: bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
' may be useful in their own way 
839-40. 

Bndhabbusana 13, 107, llOn, 117, 

• 163n. 184, 203n. 215, 400n. 

Buhler, Dr. 1950, 307, 486n, 603n. 

• 733n. 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304; rules about 304; sabhyas 
' to consider the question of 304, 
Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641. 
t 

Caesar, Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr, F. C, 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 
Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in Harsacarita 67, 
Calamities; among divine c. floods at>s 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163; removal of divine c. 
how effected 228, 

Cambodia 756, 
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Caaakya, 5, 7, 86, 120 ; killed' one of 
the Nandas 86. 

Cande^vara, author of Rajaniiiratna- 
kara 13. , 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44 . 
Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc, 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka, palace) 178ff; 
administration of 149, 182 ; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181 ; gates of, 
should face south 1 ; how and where 
to be built 181 ; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178 ; may be inside a fort or 
outside 181 ; officer called nagaraka 
to look to affairs of 149 ; position of 
palace and offices in 181 ; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181 ; temples and shrines of certain 
deities in 181. , 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261, 
Caritrabandbaka 435. 

Carrier, liability of, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 479. 

Carvaka 871. 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 5^7n, 
667 ; abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu law about patita 616. 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501 ; superintendent of 
148-149. 

Caturatra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Catnrmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676n, 
704n. 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 
Caturvimmtimata 122n, 871, 

Caula, usages about 883, 
Cauroddharanika, an officer 168, 464, 
Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men- 
tioned in literature 937. 

Chains, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com- 
plaint 266. 

Champa, a work by Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar 641n. 
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Cbamperty, not encouraged by ancient i 
Hindu Lawyers 288. I 

Chandogya Upanisad 49n, 92, 133,J 
lf3. 167, 226, 362, 387, 613, 888. ’ j 

Chan-toon, on ' Principles of Buddhist 
Law' 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn [ 
by four horses and had two wheels 
205. 

Charities called purta 451. , 

Chatterji, Dr. Bijan Kaj 756, 934n. 
Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. 
to Sp. 643. 

Cbowries, symbols of royalty 82. 
Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Cioa, country of 53. I 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 : 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180 ; of asuras 
constructed with ay as, silver and 
gold 160. 

^ Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, ' 
■ 303n, 306. 345n, 380a, 384, 404n. 

’ Clergy, benefit of 398n. 

Clothes, declared impartible by Mann 
389-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
tt^ considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144 ; fines in re- 
lation to 253 ; weights of Indian, 

. varied at different times and in diffe- 
rent countries 121o. 

Colebrooke 447n, 375n, 688, 878. 

Comet, appearance of, portends im- 
pending calamity 916-17. 
Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127 ; quali- 
fications of 127. ' 

Commentators generally embody pre- 
existing customs of their countries 
7290, 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145' 

Compact series of heirs 731. 

Concubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, of all property as punish- 
ment 404 ; for periurv and for indw: 


iVol. 

taking bribes 532; for rape 535; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
sruti texts, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between smrtis and 
authoritative digests or commeot.!- 
ties courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
sm^i nnd nstacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Furvamimamsa 629, 
874; incase of c. between laws or^ 
usages governing the two parties, 
Mstra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71 ; duty of, to 
place ou the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231 ; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231,859,860.' 

Contracts, ( see under 'transactions’ ) ; 
analysis of the conception of c, in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king's servants 207 ; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc, 412, 
Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 412n, 
427n, 433n. 457n, 458n, 460n, 48In. 
Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayahhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of 0. property 
acc. to Mitakwra 591-92 ; interest 
of members in c. property is^uctua- 
ting 561 : is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591 ; not 

existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594 ; ownership of c. 
property is joint add in whole body 
»of co-owneis 561 ; starts on the 
birth of a son under the Mit., while 
starts on father's death under 
Dayabhaga 362, 594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometimes 
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tion on, is earliest on c. yei dis- 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer log 
Coronation, materials for 73, 70 ■ 
mantras to be recited at 73, 74 ; of a 
ting acc to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Btabmana 73 ; of crown prince, com- 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81 ; of Shivaji 81 ; part of principal 
.^virtuous ladies m 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79 : to be perform ed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of. 157 ; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
pnrohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
^ a measure of self-government 97. 

, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I 
(on A^kan inscriptions) 60,69,94, 
100, 112n, 139, 190, 246, 390, 406, j 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
Ill (vide also under • Gupta Inscrip- 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108 ; king or chief 
minister presided over 91 ; mention- 
ed in Araka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135, m, in the 
Btahmanas 135 : m. by Fanini 135n; 
m. by Mahabbasya 135n ; m. in the 
, Kavyan^mamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one's 134; 

^ qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 

I same c. has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun- ’ 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as : 
original as well as appellate c, 268, I 
270 , presided over by king or chief ' 
1?9 


justice was highest 280; some 
merchants were associated with c. 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c.' 277 ; was to cal'* 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284; was constitnted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancieat India by same c, 25&; 
classes of State c. 281; could' be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274; dharmasthlya 
and kantakamdhana c. 252 ; four 
kinds of 277 ; grades of 280-281 ; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni- 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci- 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
of kantafcaradhana 0, 252; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre- ' 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned bmhmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 ; 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups '6f 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant’s 
reply 304. 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancieat and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow ; called Auubandhya was sacri- 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627, 365 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c, at times of festivals 
and s'raddhas 501. 

Creditor, (see ‘debts’ and ‘recovery 
of debts ’ ) ; n brahmana c. had pri- 
ority over one of another caste 441; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
' pass a receipt on request, he lost 
* balance of debt 442 ; should tear 
off bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of releasg 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 
398n, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390: five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511 ; law relating to, not fonnd in 
one place in ancient works 412 ; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae- 
val West 390 ; was also a sin in 
many cases and- entailed religious 
sanctions 387. 

* Criminals, comparatively humane treat- 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393, 
Crops 162 ; harm to, by animals stray- 
ing into 501 ; two, grown in the 
^•ear ordinarily 500 : various ways of 
raising 163. 

coda (tonsure), ceremony of 679n. 
Cunningham, General 121n, 122 d. 
Customs (see under ‘usages'); and 
Dbarmaastra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of, 970 ; cannot be ex- 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826 ; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi- 
lity of 859 ; essentials of valid c. 
970-71 : instances of local 862 : 
meaning of c, of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n ; of countries, castes and fanli- 
lies are binding if not opposed to 
Veda 857 ; once in vogue may be 
abandoned by people 870 : of several 
countries difiered 878 ; of castes, 


881 : strength of. in conflict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor- 
ding to Fiirvamimarhsi writers 853- 
854, 876; c., acc. to smrtis and com- 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 912, 

Daiva, relalion between human effort 
and 168-'169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

DakM, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941. 960, 963, 

Dakslnapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
var^ 136. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Daindupat, rule of, 422-424 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an upSya) described 174. 

Danakbanda (of Hemadri ) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Ugveda 
534. 

Danda (a king)53n. 

Danda (an upaya) 175 ; 238 ; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 338; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king's bead 26 ; if properly handled 
advances three puruurthas 26; im- 
portance of 21-22, 51 ; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, S3n, 55. 

Dandaniti, a work of Kesava 13, 264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandaniti 5; four objects of ^ ; identi- 
fied with Arthaustra 843n; identified 
/ 

with rajadbarma by Santiparva 5 ; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6 ; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvat! 6 ; was special 
, concern of ksatriyas 5. 

Danrlaparusya (assault) Sliff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 176n, 191, 
243n.391n, 392. 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dandi Mahadevi, a queen 40. 
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Da^akumitacatUa. 1 , 45 . 48, 55 , 144 , 
171. 203, 222. 276. 277, 39o’, 400,’ 
440 d, 541, yj 6 , 937. 

Da»paradhika, an officer 264, 
Dairatha, desired to make Rima 
Crown Prince with people's approval 
29, 42 ; had eight ministers 106. 
Das5, who is 602n, 707. 

Casiputra 600-603, 

Date, Mr. G. T. 213. 

Dattaka son 662-699 . deOnition of 
*647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d, s. 662 , instances of, in Vcdic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
^ held entitled by P, C- to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
op 664 ; Sutras except that of 
Vasistha and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattafcacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 

. 667n, 669, 675 , 679-80 , 682 , 683n, 

] 683n, 686, 691, 696.-98n, 699; 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

pattakamimamsa 644, 646n, 64Sn, 
654 , 6550 , 663n, 664, 666n. 667-68, 

. 675, 676n. 678n, 679-80, 682-84, 

. 686, 687n, 688, 691, 696-98n. 926; 

, regarded as of highest authority on 
, adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 ( see under 'gift'). 
Dattasiddiiintama&jari of Balakr^a 
649n, 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d. does not inherit even to a s'adra 
I father 717; indigent married d. 
preferred to well-to-do married d. ^ 
715; takes a iimited estate like a 
; widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717; unohastity no bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 
Dayabhaga) :!17-718; unmarried d. 
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preferred to married d. as a'n heir 
713. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717. 

Daughter's son, as heir 719-720. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 

' Buddhist India ’ 90,91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307. 484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis- 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabhiga, a work, 475, 519n, 345, 
546n, 547n. S50n. S53n, S54n, 556- 
58. 560-61. 563, 567n, 569, S72n, 
573. 578, S79n, 580, 581n, 582, 583 d, 
584, 585n, 586n. 587, 589, 592, 593n. 
594, 595n, 598, 601, 602n, 606, 607n, 
610n, 617n, 618n, 619 d, 620, 623n, 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n. 650n,651n, 
698, 700n, 702, 703 d, 705a, 706n, * 
707a, 708, 710 d, 712, 715-718a, 719, 
720n, 721, 725, 726, 732 , 734 , 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43 . 745-47 , 749 , 753, 
760. 762, 764, 766, 768, 771n, 772, 
772n, 773, 774n. 775, 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n. 790n, 791*, 
792n, 793, 798, 799, 809n, 

Dayabhsiga (see under 'doctrine of 
spiritual benefit ', ' sapinda ') ; difi'er- 
ence between the Mitaksara and 
D, 558-559 ; bolds that ownership 
arises ou the death of the previous 
owner 547 ; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and bandhus made 
by yijnavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out- 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544 ; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749. 

Dayabbaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
partition and inheritance are main 
topics under 544. 

Dayakramasaograha 544, 79S. 
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Dayatattva 544, 546n, 555n, 556, 558, 
561, 567n, 568n, 572n, 575n, 5Sln, 
592a, 609n, 610n, 620n, 634n, 637n, 

•700n, 701n, 733, 738n. 739, 745n, 
747n, 760, 777, 779n. 781. 

Death; all persons except brabmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of. 
for certain grave offences 400 ; argu- 
ments against sentence oE 399 ; as 
expiation Eor grave sins forbidden to 
brabmanas in Kali age 942; day of 
collection of bones after 951; gene- 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526 ; in- 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brabmanas is specially commen- 
ded 58 : in protecting property of 
brabmanas led to heaven 1 ; in vari- 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400 ; 
no punishment for accidental d. 58 ; 
no sentence of d, for crimes due to 
negligence 526 ; punishment of, not 
inflicted on women and brabmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish- 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
eaexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522. 526, 532 ; 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400 ; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under ‘damdupat ', 'reco- 
very of debts'); distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C. has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband j 
and wife tme not bound to pay res- 
pectively son’s, wife's or husband's 
personal d. 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Ann»sanaparva416 ; four d. 
owed by all men, acc. to £diparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d. 443-444 ; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another’s d. arose 442 ; idea of three 


d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay off 
one's d, was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi- 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446 ; must 
be paid by him who takes the wealth 
or widow of the deceased 443, 44S< 
449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
between seenred and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 : non- 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another's d. 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 : sale of de- 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d, arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods, manes and sages 416 ; son's 
liability to pay father’s suretyship 
debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavabarika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi. 
lity to pay father’s d. during latter’s 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father’s debts even if he 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 ; time when d. must be returned 
435. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 425. 

Decision (see ‘judge ’, 'law-suit') ; by 
caritra 260-261 ; by dharma illus- 
trated 260 ; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261 : by vyava- 
hara, explained 260 ; four modes of 
arriving at 260-262 ; is not a pada 
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oi a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sahhyas were 
donsidering the d. to he given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356 ; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on Kstra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree ( see 'hrahmana'. 'judgment ') ; 
different ways of executing a 383- 
384; for satisfaction of ad., a poor 
debtor ( except a brahmana ) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
< of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 
Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
. which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
' of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not j 
being ready with his defence 296 ; | 
not giving a reply even after time | 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 ; rules about adjourn- 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
putting under restraint the d. 290- 
291; rules about summoning a d. 
286-287 : was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300- 

Delay, In the disposal of law suits 296. 
Democracies, of Oxydrakoi. Malloi. 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West. 15, 20. 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 
Deposit ( see under 'fine , interest ) 
454-458 ; care required as to a . 
is same as that in a pledge. 456; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person bolding a d. 456 ; if 
d. not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi- 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop- 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; retnrn 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail- 
ments 458-459 ; smrtis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 

Dera, extent of a d. varied 138; gover- 
nor of, ivas called rsistrapati or ras- 
tiiya 138. 

Deshmukbi vataa 631. 

Deshpande vataa 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabbiiti, a Suhga king, was killed 


by his minister 86. 

Devadasis. that had stopped templ.e > 
service, were given work by snperin- y 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, smrti of 553 , 556, 610n, 614, 
617. 620, 626, 63 2n, 644, 649, 650n, 
651n, 702, 763. 777. 787, 791, 860, 
873, 943, 948-49, 951. 956, 960, 

Devapala, com. on Katbakagrbya 880. 

Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 

Devarata 715. 

Devasvimin 679, 715. 779. 

Devipurana 181, 234, 910n, 911, 

Dbammapada 185n. 

Dhammathats. Burmese Law books 
64lD. 


innrveda49, 179, 315. 
inus. as measure of length 500n. 
arena, a silver coin 122. 
iteivara, an author on dharmasistra 
;49, 557, 704n, 705 715, 733 ; held 
he' view that ownership is known 
rom^stra alone 549; held the view 
hat the allotment of a special share 


people 628. 

Dharma. meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Pharma, Uds to the understanding of 
827 ; d. and truth ate identical 97, 
260 i flourished in perfection in Krla 
age and drclincd progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244. 890-91 ; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of rta 244 ; intances of the trans- 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 ; observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97 , parisad, float 
authority in matters of 101 ; sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 363 ; was the supreme 
power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadbikaranika or — dbikaianiu, 
qualifications of 126, 

Pbarmadbyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 873, 944d 

Ilharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628, 869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by »stra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Dharmaastra, and customs 856ff; illus- 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
Hstra and O. 9; in case of confiict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc. to D. 9; 
relation of, to Arthaastra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called smrti 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238; 
writers on, insisted that Dbarma 
was king of kings 176. 

Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97 , 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 943, 947, 954. 

Dharmastha (judge) 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of an amStya 273. 

Dharmasutias, authority of 833. 

Dbrtarastra 10 ; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
609 ; performed sacrifices though 
blind 846 ; recovered sight for a time 
through the favour of Vyasa 847. 


Pice, made of vibhidaka wood 541 , 
playing with, in Rajasuya sacrifico 
541. 

Pickens 60, 

Pidda, a notorious Kashmir queen 40, 

Pigests, grouped into classes by pio 
vinces 878. 

Pighanikaya 135, 

Pigvijaya 69 : description of 63 , of 
Uarsa 229-230; of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915. 

Pikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 213, 25 In, 
407. * 

Piksita, a predecessor of Jimfitavaliana 
715. 

Pinara, of gold, silver and copper 120, 
122 d ; value of 122n ; was a 
synonym of nixka 121n ; was also 
called suvarna 121n. 

Diodorus 103, 

Dipakalika 247n, 344d. 370, 3S3n, 
540n, 533n, 554n, 575n, 580, 597n, 
614n, 764n, 774a, 793, hSOn. 882n, 

Dirgbacarayana 2. 

Dirghatamas, story of 361. 

Discipline (vinaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51 ; is of two kinds 51 ; 
to be attempted by giving up sh 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Pivodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Pivya ( see under 'ordeals'); definition 
of 363. 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362-03 , 
3670. 370n, 378n 

Pivyavadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Payabbaga 737-741 ; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745 ; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741 ; unjust to 
^he claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316 ; can be supersed- 
ed only by another d, 312 ; classifi- 
cation of 309 ; conflict of documents 
of various grades 313; custody of, to 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312 ; latent 
defects of, must be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 313 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan- 
ces 313 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to be genuine 314; 
minimum number of witnesses re- 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con- 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require- 
ments of a valid 311'312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 313. 

Diamma 122n, 

Draupadi, strange explanation of tbs 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Dravida. works of authority in D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Preams, portending good or evil 226. 
prinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Prona, commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Prona ( a measure of corn ) differed tor 
various purposes 14(in, 

Pronaparva G, S, 79. 127, HI. 134-35, 
168, C05-6 , 203-9, 211, 214 , 232, 
643n, 845, 898, 904, 914. 

Dnrga (a fort or capital ) I78ff. 

Purga 368. 

Duryodhana 203. 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

PnstarUu. a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 2G. 

Duta ( ambassador or messenger ) 

129 ; duties of 128 : person of. not 
to be harmed 127. 129, 209 . 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 . 


to be distinguished from a spy 120 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is 
settled 128. 

Pvadasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Pvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvaita- 
nirnaya) 683 , 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Dvipas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyamusyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687 ; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit, and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 
724, 

Dyuta (gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, as to doors, windows &c. 507 
Easements Act, Indian 507n, j ' 

Edgerton, Prof. 7. / 

Education, expense on 164-165. 

Egypt, usury condemned in ancient 
425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76, j 

Ekoddista, a staddha 737. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedicage4l; 
son sometimes got all wealth of his 
father 41 : son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or phyacal 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e, son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 
Elephants, do not figure much in Ihe 
fighting described in the Maha- 
bharata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230 ; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
149; victory depeoded upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphinstone, author of 'History of 
India ■ 203n, 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e. and 
king made in the Satapatha Briih- 
nt^na 65 idea oi, in the Vcdic 
Literature C4'CS ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 6S. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Epigrapbia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49. 6G. 69-71, 76n, 105, U3n, 
115, 116n. 117, 122n. 124n. 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153a, 
154-56, 159n, 162, 164. 168, 172, 
182, 194-197, 201, 246, 260, 264, 
280-81,283,308. 315, 3G6o, 376n, 
377n, 393n, 406, 422, 439, 496, 500n, 
506, 57Sn. 724, 84Sn. SSI, 890n, 

.89Gn, 898, 905 b, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence ( see ' means of proof ' ) ; 
circumstantial 356-57 ; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 : taken on commission 33 1 ; what 
i^hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
331n, 340n, 341n, 349n, 355n, 457, 
636n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 796a. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res- 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to. 494. 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from inheritance 62 ; 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616 ; Hindu Inherit- 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to c. cannot adopt, 
but may marry 617 ; persons liable 
to e. must be maintained 611,017; i 
sons of persons liable to e. take a I 
share if they are free from defects I 


611, 617; wives and daughters of 
persons liable to e, are entitled to 
tnaintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284 . 

Eitptation, secret, for grave sins, forbid- 
den in Kali 944-45. 

Ezekiel 425n. 

Fa— Hien 50, 91, 183 , 390. 

Falsehood, penance for telling an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883. 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163 ; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis- 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them- 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f. 
if unequal could be set aside acc, 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to bis deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f. 
I at partition with sons 625, 

' Fausboll 50 , 91,934. 

' Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
' priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Pick, 36. 158. 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of. to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500 ; mcan- 
I ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 : rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

j Figgis, Mr. J. N., author of ‘ Divine 
right of kings ' 35. 

I Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
1 to 462. 

' Fines (see under ' brabmana ', ‘ punish 
ment'), against artisans, caipen 
ters, tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252 ; against goldsmiths pur 
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chasing gold from menials or slaves 
253 ; against washermen for negli- 
gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252 ; against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat- 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352 , 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512, diiergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 3d3n, either fixed or 
yaTiable393, forgiving false evidence 
352 : lor manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253, for non- 
appearance in court though summon- 
ed and able to come 287 ; for not re- 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458 ; for theft 522 , had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382 , 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
ofifence again 513 ; higher f, for 
thieves of higher castes 522 , not 
imposed upon btahmanas. if they 
were first ofifenders and learned and 
of good family 3g8n . not to be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as CandSlas 514 ; oldest refer- 
ence to 1. for assault 515, ranged from 
a bakini to confiscation of all wealth 
393, rates of f paid by litigants 382. 
recovered from those guilty of maba- | 
patakas were not to be taken by king 
but were to be offered to Varuna or 
distributed among learned brib- 
mana%407: three kinds of fixed f. 
393—94 1 were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394. 
were to be paid m copper panas. 
when no metal mentioned 394. 
ire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213-214. 

eet. Dr. 102, 139, 140n. 315, 925n. 
lesh-eating, condemned in Kali 914- 
45. 

sod, taking of. in the same plate with 
wife, foibidden 358n, 


Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety of the king, 
the people and the treasury 17% ; 
hinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 312n. 

Freedom individual and national, 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Cadre, Mr. A. S. 19Sn. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 

Gagabbatta, officiated at Shivaji’s 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n, Ap. and 
Baud, say nothing about 531 ; defi- 
nition of, acc. to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581 , law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yaj, ' acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate ' 582 ; propositions 
established by case law as to 584 ; 
Vasistha gave two shares to the^ 
acquirer 581 ; were partible if learn- 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling. 538-542 ; condemned ^by 
Brahmapurana 542 , in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540; is one of the most 
ancient vices 541 ; Manu’s uncom- 
promisiDg attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among sanghas 
233. those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 , worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Yajfiavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539. 

Gana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kkkatiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194. 
Ganarijya ( republic ) 87; internal dis- 
5 e.nsions are the root of the ruin of 
87. 

Gandhara, country of 135. 
Gandharvaveda 49. 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated | Gift, by stinting one's family or ser- 

body into 951. j vants condemned 472: certain objects 

G^iki, devolution of wealth of 148 ; ' cannot be the subject of, because of 

' duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148 ; \ want of ownership or because of 

salary of 148; wasavesya who was | probibitinn 471; eight things that 

honoured for her accomplishments ^ cannot be the subject of -iri . how 

148n. I acceptance of g. may be made 474 ; 

Gargasamhita 892 , 896, 919n. j ingredients of a 474-475 , not deli- 

Garudaputana 13, 160-161, 892, 962. ' vering what is promised as a g. o, 

Gathasapta^tl 154. , resuming a g. led to other wcilJly 

Gattulal. Pandit 825n. j consequences 473 ; of land looked 

Gauras'iras, expounder of riijadbarma upon with disfavour in ancieui indit^ 
2,4. I 496; of only house forbidden 472n , 

Gautama 17n,553,537. i promised to a brahmana or for a 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3, 19, 21, 23, ' religious purpose should be enforced 

25 , 36n, 37. 45-6, 49, 56, 59, 66, . by king and fine awarded 474 ; pro- 

97-8,100,117,119. 165, 167, 175, mised to an irreligious man need not 

185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, ! be carried out 474 ; resiling from 

211, 212, 244-46, 250-51, 270, 272, promise of gift of all property when 

275, 284, 296, 307, 317, 320, 327, allowed 473 ; seven kinds of g., that 

330-33, 336, 343-44, 3480, 353, 389, cannot be resumed 472 ; sixteen kinds 
391-92,395-97, 401-4,409, 418-20, ' of invalid g. 472 ; that may be set 

422-23,425,428-29,433, 435, 443, • by donor himself on account 

446, 460. 474n, 482. 484, 494n. 501, incapacity due to minority, lunacy 

515,517,322-23, 527-28, 535, 548, '♦72-73: what may be subject 

551. 566-68. 571.573-74 . 578 , 581. of 472. 

585, 588. 589n, 595, 598, 601, 607- Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 
lOn, 612n. 613, 614-15, 617-18, 625, Gobbilagrhyasutra, 940; speciallystudi- 
627,644,646. 648 , 649n, 650, 658, ' ed by Samavedins 853. 

69Qn, 702-704n, 706, 712, 715, 754n, ^ Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 
762, 765-66, 772 , 776n. 781, 789, Code, Mr. P. K. 849. 
793,808,815,819a, 825, 827. 845, j Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 
848,837, 863 , 871, 874 , 875 , 880, ! Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
881, 883-84, 889, 932, 940-44, 946- 
47, 952-55, 958, 965. 

Gautamadbarmasutra, specially studied 
by Samavedins 853. 

Gaya, tax on performance of s'raddha 
at 198. 

Gayatri, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935. 

Gbarpnre, Mr, J. R. I97n, 509n. 778, 

804n. 

Ghataspbota, for patita women 807 ; 
for those guilty of high treason 61 On; 
for those guilty of grave sins 613. 

Ghatotkaca 205. 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr, U. N. 16, 32. 

Chotakamukha, an author 2. 


value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstuckor, on ’ Panini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an oBBcer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators.'^traders, 
animals &c, 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior ) 15'J. 

Gopala, founder of Pala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30, was 
a wdra 39. 

Gopalan, author of ' History of Palla- 
vas’ 155. 

Gopafba Brahmana 135, 565, 888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on ' Bali and Angkor ’ 934n. 

Gosava or gomedba 940 > • > 
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Got 28S. 

Gotrajab, as beirs lii-lii, are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 7d2; mean- 
ing of, acc. to the Mtt 74S ; pecu- 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
b> Dayabhaga 741-742. three views 
as to preference among 750-751 , 
\ridovvs of male g as heirs 751-52 
Government, (see under 'Ung', *pro- 
nnee ‘ ruler ' ) , function of. did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59, 

a Govindaraja, commentator of Mann 
730, S75; commentator of Ramayana 
112. 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 
Giamanl and GramaLiita, see under 
• Headman of village *. 

Grandmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
723,731, when entitled to a share 
atapanitlon 607-8. 

Grant Duffs' ‘History of the Matathas' 
106, 156, 164. 

Giants, mention the exemption from 
taiationthat went with them 195, 
of land called ‘ yogaksema ’ 588n ; of 
land could be made only by the ling 
and not by a district officer 139. 
Great Bear, constellation of, was sup- 
posed to sta) in one nahsatra for a 
hundred years 897 

Grhastharatnalara 354. 420n. 525 d, 
6140. 

Crhyasutras, authority of 853. 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to lool after business of 488, 
conventions of such g as guilds, 
naigayias. heretics were enforced by 
king 437, member of g "ho goes 
against heads of g was Uabie to 
punishment 489 , rights and liabili- 
ties of members of 488-489; what- 
eve.- is gamed by one or by heads of 
■ g. on the business of g belongs tp 
489 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 
Guardian and Wards Act (Indian) 461. 
pirdliaja son, defined 047, 660. 


Gnilds ( see coder groups ) - etfames- 
tration and oompacta mntfe by 357 
eighteen, in Bndijisc omes SSS, 
had poveer to gnudem-T rhirag igffa 
broke their cnoveitmnif ami to ee- 
commnnicats them 1S~ ec aaaltayaa 
in Kambhojs acd tiaraecraL ami a£ 
■workmen 153 tm .5 isaai gaiSBar- 
ship apply to -isl esagea ami oam- 
ventions of tras aphdjd by Ibiqg m 
certain circnmstaacea IS ±47. 

Cunas, definitione of. did pmpmr em- 
ployment o:. lasd.s co peace and 
exertion 217 su 12" 122 , safe- 
divisions of the suKOi. I2*-22S. 
theory of mandala btonght d teHatiaii! 
to the doctrics ai 2_2-I2 j 
G upta dj nasty 9<3I, 

Gupta Empire admcciatraaie 
of 141-142, prmrnctal atfimmancB- 
uon under 150. 

Gupta Inscriptions 4±, ±1, 4®, Sk, IQk 
72. 108, 115, 117, 122a. tl+a, ISffl. . 
202, 213n, 26±. 231. SX: SO SMtaT 
925n. ' 

Guru, pay meat of fees ta 93S- 

■ 

Halahala, poison dmni By Stea SJlSiu 
HalayudhaSesa.dSSn 3aSE c3c TSte. 
Hamlet 296. ■ 

Hammurabi, code of 53Sa 
Happiness lndt7icJ(uIanicinjmiII„I6s 
in freedom 132 

Haradatta, ccmmecatcr c£ Oast. Bfii. 

I S.. tp. Db. S., and Sir gr. 44, S3k 
1 98, !21e, 151 3-*4 53*3 55Sn 41#a, 

428n, 4333. iffl. ira r'li® 373- 
74. 578, 5ilit. SiSz, isffa SWi. 
649 d. 650q, :C2-2, 711 75±3. '55001, 
793, 825, 5553 s£4c, i'“9 33lJ 942, 
953. 955, S5". 

Harappa, eicavnnnas at 52*. 

Harbonrs, charges os sbipaeaDS^ai: 
193, conSseasion wEeti facets fiosns 
are driven to 1S5 . m be gtnoraedl by 


king 193, 
yr ihar a fCSs. 

iriscsusdia* pOL^*— • 

kite. (vesstSedf aamm 13^ 
25911, 2c3, 27^rS 
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■120li..43e, 473. 494, 524.530. 509, 
581n, 651, 652n, 764n, 856. 885. 917. 
Harita (prose) 616, 625 , 644 , 646, 
82511. I 

Harivam^ 39, 40, 214, 892, 895n. I 

i 

HarM, king of Kashmir, plundered < 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69 : consoled 
by bis dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31 ; gave alt in 
charity once every five years 104 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63 , 67 , 69, 85, 108, 115, 
182, 206. 229, 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295, 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharaveta 
49, 60, 66. 69. 94, 135, 162. 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under 'vit- 
. lage '); came to be appointed by king 
alone and office of, hereditary 154; 
could inflict fines 155 ; food of, for- 
bidden to brihmanas 154 ; great in- 
fluence of 154; had many appella- 
tions 154 ; love adventures of the 
son of 154. I 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers I 
killed in battle 57, 58 ; as the reward [ 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 58; as 
I the reward of kings who die fighting 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n, 

Heirs (see under inheritance). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin- 
ing 734-736. 

Hemadri 122n, 146n, 154, 610n, 928n, 
929, 931n. 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497-498 ; liabili- 
’ ties of 498-500 ; not liable in certain 
cases when cattle stray into a Geld 
500; wages of 498. 

Heretical, sects 834 ; treatment of, in 
ancient India 883 ; works of, not 
authoritative, even though they agree 


in some matters with the Veda 834- 
835, 870-71 ; usage.-) of, were tolera- 
ted by the king up to a certain ex- 
tent 871, 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho- 
ritative 4S7 ; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana G7G. 

Himalaya, regions of. had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint*- 
in food, worship and estate 638. 

Hindu Gains of Learning ,\ct 585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 443, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance ( Disabilities Re- 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codification of 820-824, 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend- 
ment Act) 749. 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women’s Rights to property 
Act (XVIII of 1937 ) 004. 700, 752, 
806. 

Hiouen Chwang or Thsang 30, 40, 143n, 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakesin 214 ; grbyasiitra of 085 d. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 470, 

History of Dbarmasastra, vol, I. 305o, 
871. 

History of Dbarmasastra, vol. II, 3,7, 
9, 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n. 49-50, 
59, 01,68, 70-71, 73-75n. 97,101, 
104, 112, 117. 124n. 134, 137, 145n, 
146n, 148, 159, 104, 175, IbOn. 194, 
196, 202, 234, 240, 310, 333n, 334n, 
367n, 398n. 401, 402n, 40Sn. 411, 
416, 425n, 453, 471n. 472.474-75, 
481,483-84, 487, 495-90, 500n, 50Sn, 
517, 534-37, 541, 540, 550n, 564, 

• 588, 599, 603n, 609n, 013, 015. 618n, 
624n, 626n, 027n, 041, 643 , 653, 059, 
661, 675n, 679n, 682n, 087-89n, 
••703n. 704n, 713, 734, 757, 765, 776n. 
806, 807, 824 , 828n, 830n, 832, 
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836n, S^an, 844n, 846-48D, 8S6a, 
'857a, 858n. 865, 874, 876n, 877. 
883. 885, 926n, 931-32. 937-41. 943. 
948-50. 952, 958-59. 961-62. 966. 
971. 

HoISkadhikarana 851-32. 

Holdswortb. author of ‘History of 
Eaglish 1-aw* 296. 

Holika festival 344n. 851. 

Hopkins 126. l73. 180, 190, 213, 229n. 
Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232: 

I lights to be waved before 230 : sale 
of, forbidden 848: superintendent 
of 149. 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 
Hnnting, benefits of 54 ; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see ‘wife’): and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religions 
acts 603o, 738: duties of h. and 
wife 536-537: first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con- 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife's 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife's regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 
Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 883-86. 
Illegitimate daughter, of even a siidra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main- 
tenante 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (see under ‘main- 
' tenance’) 601-603; from adisiot 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
' inherit, but got only maintenance 
' 601, 809 ; of adulterous intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809: 
of wdra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of &dra from a dial may take 


a share in father's property if the 
father so chooses 601 ; rights of a 
slidra’s 1. s, after his father's death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property ( vide under ‘ pro- 
perty’) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 586-587 ; 
illustrations of 585-390. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 617n ; fourteen 
kinds of 6l7n ; signs of 617o. 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 333. 
Income-tax levied on interest 192. 
Independent; three persons are i, viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 
India . a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen- 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, f54, 
168, 283, 315, 366n, 405n. 890n, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man’s approa- 
ching fall 228. 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; {estival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41 ; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayas 
180 : paramour of Ahalsm 845-846 ; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n , 
regarded Maruts as his sacivas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169 ; took an oath 359n. 
Inheritance (see 'brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter’s son, gotraja, 
parents, widow'): close connection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to the deceased 734. 739 ; goes to 
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tbe nearest sapindat,' according to 
Mann 733, 748: order of. is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased's wealth may conduce to 
{kis spiritual benefit acc. to Daya- 
bhaga 738 ; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 73y: order of, under Mitak^a 
749 ; order of. to a sonless man 
791ff ; sister's son preferred as heir 
to the man's own son in Viihika 
country 88n: strangers as taking i. j 
762-763 , to forest hermit and ascetic I 
764-765 ; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
ptnda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after > 
demand on deposit, purchase price | 
&c. 458; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when | 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes j 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated j 
419 ; four, five or six kinds of 418- j 
419 : maximum recoverable at one | 

• time from a debtor 422: may be either i 
stipulated at time of loan or not so j 
stipulated 419 ; may be stipulated | 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420; | 
none allowed in certain cases 406 ; | 
rffte of, differed acc. to mercan- I 
tile usage in different countries 421 ; ; 
rate of, varied also according to the j 
nature of the article lent 422-423 ; I 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at g\,th part of principal every moo tb 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medieval ' 
India 421-422 ; rate of allowable i. laid ^ 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, i 
were two, three, four or five percent ; 
per month acc. to the varna of tbe I 
debtor 421 ; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27 ; taking even 
agreed interest beyond tbe rates 
prescribed by smrtis or taking com- 
pound interest condemned 420 ; 
those taking exhorbitant interest con- 
demned to Hell 421 ; very heavy 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act ( Indian ) 427n. 

Interpretation; rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64; rules for i, of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see 'nirajana'); ambassa- 
dor to be sent before starting on 
226 ; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per ^ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163 ; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162, 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itihasa, includes both Dharmamstra 
and Artha^stra 10, 51, 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
tobnibmanas though not toksatriyas 
848. 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

Jsibali, smrti of 893-64. 

Jagannatba, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannatb Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 ; duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406 ; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406 ; 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under Purvamimamsa) ; 
20. 38. 72. 121n, 143n, 27j. 443n, 
470n. 471, 515, 527n, 550, 550n, 
579n, 608-9, 622, 637. 654, 076, 
677n, 694n, 695n, 704-05n, 719, 722, 
725, 731n. 770, 777. 827n. 328, 830n. 
832n, 835-837n, 841, 843. 848n, 

,849-51. 855, 864, 870, 905n. 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminiya— nyaya-malavistara 835, 

Jains 698. 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janamejaya, perished because he 
, attacked brabmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53n. 

Janamejaya, king of the I^ipas 53. 
Jardine, Mr John, author of "Notes on 
Buddhist Law" 641n. 

Jaratha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 
Jayabbiseka description of 227. 
layamati, queen of Uccala 80. 
^Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 , distinguished from 
hinapatraka 381 , distinguished 
' team paLcatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6, 14n, 20, 28, 29, 
■ 30, 32, 65, 66n, 73,80,90,93-95, 
‘ 103, 268. 381, 892, 896, 924n,925n. 
Jayatsena, king of Kas'i 86 
Jenks, Dr. E, author of ‘New Juris- 
prudence" 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganaih 850o, 854n, 
JImutavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimdta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

Jnanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see "property", "self- 
' acquisition" and "separate property"), 
' characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
' 594-595 ; inroads on the Mitaksara 
' system of 674 , is larger than a co- 
parcenary 591 , manager of, is called 
karta 4n modern times 592 , member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577 ; Mitaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women's Rights 
' of Property Act 604-605 , modern 
Courts have allowed individual men#- 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
• their interest in the property 593- 
- 594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of ] f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590, powers of manager 
592; powers of father over propqfty 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanasis single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 
Jolly, Dr. 122n. 303n, 340n, 379n, 381, 
417n, 426n, 443-44, 557, 565, 567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n, 
Jones. Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 
Judge (see under "courts'); country 
that has ^dra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 , fines 
and punishments of j, for doing cer- 
, tain things 275 , five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269, impartia- 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 , 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a ]., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica- 
tions of 271 ; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanaj 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dbyaksa 272 ; was to bear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to*be 
preferably a brabmana 272. 

Judgment (see "law suit'); contents 
of 380 , document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 ; exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king's 
court 385, obtained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 , review 
of, when allowed 382, 385, should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre- 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 , smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadb. inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89, 105, 117, 185, 890, 

Jurists ancient Indian j. were consi- 
derate as compared with Western 
ones 547n, 
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Jury, trial by 284. 

Justice (see ' king ' law suit ' ) ; ad- 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 270-280; administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad- 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242 ; court of, had ten 
angas 277-278 ; court of, was catted 
dhatmasana, dharmadhikarana or 
dbarmasthana 243, 277; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 207 ; dbarmaustra 
rules preferred to artba»stra rules I 
in administration of 283 ; distinction ' | 
between civil and criminal 258; 
impartial administration of, yields ' 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242; 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brah- , 
manas &c. 263-269 ; primarily dis- 
pensed by the king 268 ; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz. ^ 
the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications , 
of scribes in a court of 278 ; seating 
arrangements for king and others in ; 
a court of 378 ; secular and spiritual I 
consequences of doing, 386; two ! 
^Dciples in administration of, are 
'fulfil your promise' and 'cause injury | 
to DO one’ 238 ; was to be dispensed ' 
openly in the court 209. | 

Justinian 326. I 

Jyotistoma469, 470n,833. j 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, I 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 86. ' 

Kakini, was medium for purchasing | 
goods 126n. ' 

Kala&, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 885-968; 
acceptance of secondary sons (except 
dattaka) forbidden in 599, 653 , 659 ; 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti for- 
bidden in 865 ; date of the beginning 
of 896ff ; decline of dbarma in 891 ; 
description of what will happen in 


I Vol, 

892-894 ; marriage with women of a 
dififerent varna^orbidden in 599 ; 
niyoga not allowed in 627, 056 ; 
sacrifice of AnQbandhya cow forbid- 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 
Kalidasa, 28. 37, 49n. 52, 54, 56. 63, 
82, 101-2, 112, 223n, 229n, 230, 243, 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

Kalikapurana 13, 42, 330, 372n, 679, 
681n. 

' U 

' Kalivarjya 885ff; chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967, 
KaUvarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939. 940n, 942n, 945, 949-50, 
953 , 963 , 966, 968n. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-923; 

identified with Ya»dharman, 924n, 
Kalkipur^a, 923, 925, 

Kalma^pada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156, 573n, 581n, 
610n, 651n, 770n, 928n, 
Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53, 
Kimadhenu, a work 39, 5Bln. 
Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatindava 246, 692. 
Kamandaka, author of Nitisira, 8, 13n, 
17n. 18. 19, 21-22, 23-26. 37. 44-46, 
48, 49n, 52-53, 58 . 83. 84n, 85. 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18, 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74, 179, 
181. 184, 186-87, 200-202. 208, 212, 
216-219, 221, 224-25, 230. 232n, 
238-40, 399, 400n. 

Kamasutra, narrates that Brajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brbaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
purD»rtbas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
. 4. 7, 9. 47n, S3n, 86, 148. 150, 154. 
Kanfka, inantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 
Kanina, son. definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the husband of 
the girl, 652, 660. 

Kanlhlia Bhaiadvaja 2. 
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Kanisfca 24, gosn. 

Kantakas meaning ot 1 C 2 : supported 

gMMally by the queen, the rt,„ce, 

f king s favourites 1C2. 

K^tatai)dhana-see under ■ court- 
Kanva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of g43n. 

Kanvayanas. successors of the Suhgas 


’ Kapalika«stra 48, 

, Mr., author of a work on 

adoption’ 662 . 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139 , 
Karaia, king of Videiia 52. 
.Karandikar.Mr. J. s, 903. 911 912 
^ 917-918, 920-21. 

’■ for bringing down rain 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Karna 204 ; a kanina son 660, 
Karnadeva, a Cedi king 125 . 
Karaaparva 8 Sn, 127, 205, 208, 209, 
214, 216, 917, 918. 

Kirsapana. of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ,* ordinariiy means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121 . 

_ Kawsa, king of, was killed by his own 
< ' son 85. 

Ki4i, king of, was killed by his qneen 85 
Kasika, com. on Pinini's sutras 126n. 

M5n. 156. 359n, 660, 723. 734, 775n 
Eathakagrbya 879. 

■ISthafca Sainhita 64. 564, 868 n, 964. 
Katyayana, sutra of 692. 

Katyayana, author of Arthaastra 2. j 
Katyayana, smrti of 22 , 88 , 96. 105, 
118, 119, 167-08. 1S9, 196, 199, 243, I 
' • 246-4.J, 251. 258n, 260-263n, 264, j 
268, 271-76, 277, 281, 283, 286, 288, | 
291-94, 297-98, 301-06, 308, 310- p 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, ' 

; 336-37. 339-44, 346-349, 351-52, 

354, 356, 362-67, 380, 382n! 383-85, 
387, 394-95, 398n, 403n, 410, 413j 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 428, 

‘ 431-445, 447, 448n, 449, 451-53, 

' 455-60, 462-66, 468, 471- 7 i. 479-80, 

\ - 482-85, 487-89. 491-95, 500-502, 
504. 506-511, 513-15, 517-19, 522- 


m B ■ S”’- 

/J, • 580- 582-85, 589, 593 

CM, 017n. 637-38. 640, 643-44. 651n.' 

670n, 698. 706n, 707, 708. 710. 715, 
721. 754n, 763 , 772 , 774-78, 786, 
788. 791. 805. SlOn. 817,862. 868. 
881, S82a, 


KStyayana. author of Vartikas on 
Panini 415, 6S5a. 


K5t3myana, ffantasutra of, 470n, 500n, 
627n. 662n, 836n, 940 , 932, 
Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409. 

Kanravas, army of 204. 


Kauambi, merchant from, went to 
Ceyion937. 


Kau^asutra 74n, 7Sn, 77, 361n, 435 , 
Kansitaki Wanyaka 641n. 

Kausitaki-brahmana-upanisad 365. 

Kantiliya (see nnder Arthamstra) 5, 
6, 27. 


KautiJya, advisesemploymentof poison, 
herbs and incantations 12 ; advises^ 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea- 
sures altogether 240-241; I. 9 . 10. 
12. 17-18, 20, 21. 24, 28, 31, 42, 
44-48. 50-52, 54-56, 58-61, 66, <9.* 
83-85, 87-89 , 95 , 98, 99, 102, 104- 
109, 111, 112, ll4n, 116-121, 123, 


124, 127-131, 134. 140, 142, 151-52. 
154-53, 160-61, 163, 166-67, 169-71, 
174-76, 178, 179, 181, 184-85, 188- 
89. 191, 193, 195, 203n, 208, 211n, 
212. 216-18, 220 d, 221-23, 228, 230, 
232-33. 239-43, 248, 250, 352. 255. 
257-58, 273 , 275-77, 282, 2.84, 293- 
296, 298, 302, 303. 307,310,330, 
332-34. 336, 342, 343, 345, 347. 349, 
356-57, 380, 391-92, 394, 396. 399, 
400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422, 
426, 428, 430, 433-34 , 440-42, 447, 
450-51, 454, 459, 464, 469, 471-72, 
476. 478, 481, 489-90, 492, 501, 504, 
508, 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525. 527- 
29,533-34, 538-39, 566, 573, 589, 
598, 608, 616-17, 619, 621. 623,624, 
631, 635 , 655 , 657, 659 , 708, 763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791, 804, 
811, 860, 8S1. 

Kautsa 524. 

KavacUdvipa, 1 J lakh country 139. 
Kavasa Atlusa, story of 600a. 

Kavya, expounder of rajadharma 2 i 
is said to have abridged the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Kavyamimamsa 47n, 66n, 67, 134a, 
136.. 

Keith, Prof. A.. B. 122n. 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261. 

Keavapandila 13, 403. 
Khidira-grhya-sutra 692, 940 
Khandadcva 848, 854. 

Kharavela, king of Kaliaga 962 ; ac- 
,complishmeatsof49 ; followed policy 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 ; 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 17, 49, 
60,65,69,94, 162,172, 195 , 246; 
performed RajasOya sacrifice 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 ; 
, was styled Kalinga-cakravartin 66 : 

was yuvaraja for 9 years 116. 

Khas'a, tribe 861a. 

Kicaka, was mot by Bhfma dressed as 
Draupadi 172. 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kashmir 100. 

King ( see under • battle 'brahmana', 
‘coronation', 'ksatriya', 'land', 'raja- 
. dharma', ‘ruler’, ‘taxes' ) ; adhvaryu 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three 
times hisordinary pay 28; administer- 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a k do not suc- 
ceed to the - throne but only the 
, ddest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy 
of officers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 ; 
appointed as many superintendents 
, as were required for several depart- 
ments of State 142 ; aspiring to be a 
samrit (emperor) performed Asva- 
medha andRajasuya70; authority of, 
over brahmanas was limited 25; busi- 
ness of, to see that proper weights 


and measures are used 166 ; calami- 
ties in a, are six 46 ; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijigisn) 218 ; com- 
I pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108 ; 
consultation by, with three or four 
mantrins 107 : coronation of 72ff ; 

I could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend- 
ence of, on saiiivatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k,, allowed by 
Mann, Yaj. and others 26 ; describecT 
by some works as servant of the 
' people 27-28, 36-37 ; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his oBicers 251 ; duties and 
. responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drxtartha or adrstaftha 
S ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas ace. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1, 167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 1 63 ; 
duty of, to see that people act acc. 

, to rules of dbarmasastra 3, 57 : duty 
' of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 

I duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary- 
I ing practices of people 861 ; edicts 
' of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
I of, generally succeeded 87 ; enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
I illegal exactions 97 ; entitled to take 
I a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192 ; 
eulogy of the ofiicc of 25 ; faults and 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; fault.? to be 
avoided by 46 ; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection ] 
56, 57, 243 ; fountain of justice 242: j 
fruits of the policy of 216 ; functions 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; i 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is avisvasa 12 ; i 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37 ; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saffron 
lice. 197 ; had to provide for sraddbas 
and concubines of the deceased when 
* he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and biahmanas 25 ; has I 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high ideal placed before 
61-63 , 96; hot-tempered k. fell 
victim to popular fnry 93 ; bow k. 
should deal with his officers 114 ; 
how k. should spend first and latter 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he 
did not punish the guilty 2 ; is the 
maker of his age 3 , 892 ; is the State, 
acc. to Kantilya 18 ; is to look into 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the 
' day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancient works 26; 
legislative action of, very limited 
in ancient times 98 ; levying an 
' unjust fine was to offer thirty times 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 ; 

' may infiict bodily punishment on 
' candalas and other low people but 
should not take fines from them 408; 
n^ay take cognizance, of matters | 
called chalets, aparadhas of his own | 
motion without anyone's complaint 
263-2€4 ; measures to be taken by, 

' for safety against his own sons 83 ; 
measures to be taken by, for safety 
against fire and poisons 84 ; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18 ; neccessity to a k. for 
' curbing his senses and not falling 
a prey to baina and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52 : necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22 ; not showing 
himself to litigants suffers like king 


Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of raksasas 25 ; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy- 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 98-99 ; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99 ; patta 
( tiara ) for the k. 82 ; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513 ; policy of, settled in consulta- 
tion with ministers may be divulged 
by birds and dogs 108-109 ; policy 
of, should not be known to an out- 
sider 109, 111 ; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbar of, how arranged 114 ; puni- 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by 
God,21 ; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45 ; qualities of a k. are 36 acc. to* 
Santiparva 45; qualities of a k. are 
96 acc, to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi- 
bilities of 161-168 ; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196; shareef in 
the spiritual merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195 ; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110; should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of Itihasa 10; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras that cannot maintain them- 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform two 
laksa-homas every year 22S ; should 
possess characteristics of certain gods 
23 ; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228 ; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100 ; stages in 
the education of 51 ; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth- 
fulness and valour 46 ; throne of 82 ; 
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that takes ta\cs without giving pro- 
tection goes to Hell 191 ; to avoid 
gambling and hunting 53; to celebrate 
festivals in honour of certain deities 
234 ; to decide acc. to dharma in 
case ot conflict between dharma- 
MStra and practices 9 ; to found a 
district of villages on old sites or 
on new only 134 ; to guard his 
finances with great effort 184 ; to 
help agriculturists in various ways 
191 ; to learn every night from his 
spies the intentions and actions Of 
his enemies, otticers and subjects 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath 
before invasion 227 ; views on the 
vidyas essential for the edneation 
of 48 : vyasanas of 232-233 ; was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas 
271 ; was to be like a father to his 
people 62; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharmamstra and usages 
’ • 270; was to look personally into 
«, income and expenditure 184 ; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharma 238 ; was to 
punish even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120 ; was to pro- 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women 665-666 ; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61 ; was to support the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59 ; was to up- 
hold the dbarmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38. 

Kingdom (see under State) ; description 
of a flourishing 177, 

Kings, abdicated in favour of their 
sons and became hermits 101-102 : 
assumed other names after corona- 
tion 82 ; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 
97, 176 ; examples of k. killed by 
their subjects 52;;examples of k. that 
suffered from some failing or other 
33 ; historic examples of the election 


of k. 30-31 : ideal of vijifisu placed 
before 218; manyk. are mentioned 
in the Rgveda 63 ; most harmful 
vices of 53-54 ; of three grades 70 ; 
persons of all varnas became 3S, 
privileges of 175; relative harmful- 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126 ; 
seven principal vices of 54 ; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and ofiiclals 85 ; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k.>», 
killed for their tyranny 26 ; stories 
of k. that perished through lack ot 
vinaya 52, 53n; that met death in 
their queen’s chambers 85 ; thai 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86 ; vices of 
kings 53-54 ; warned against being 
I poisoned 83 ; will be mostly sudras 
i in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
I 40. 

Kingship ( see under ‘ monarchy ) ; 
germs of several theories about 2811 ; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to the Rgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36 ; glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25; ideal ofk. 
was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right of 35 ; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26. 32-33. 35-36; theory of 
divine origin of, supported aon the 
ground of the doctrine of karmaZl ; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler (maha- 
raja ) 25, 

Kiojaika 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
varsa 67. 

Kiratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901 . 

Komatis 352n. 

Koukana, province of 900 villages 139. 
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Korkunov's ‘General theory of lay/' 20n, 
93. 

Kora (see treasury), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Ko», ordeal of 3 73 , 63 7, prescribed 
io charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 63 7. 

Koiiboma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

.. , Kottaraja, an Abhira king 86. 

^Kratu, a smrti ■writer, 928, 

Kratvartha rules 600. 

Krita, son, defined 648, 660-61. 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

I(^a, death of, started Kaliynga 896, I 
drank wine 846 : had spies in the ^ 
army of Dnryodhana 131 ; married I 
his own maternal uncle's daughter 
846; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vnois 88 ; tried the several 
upayas in the case of Kauravas 173 ; 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to i 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabfaatta. 938, 948, 960, 966. 

Krsna-Dvaipayana, author of ISFuranas 
872, 

Kruala 121, 125n, 

Kfta or Krtrima (see under 'son') 647, 
660 ; distinguished from dattaka son 
660: son ,now prevalent only in Mitbi^ 
and anongNambudii biabmanas660. 

ifrta age, belief in, was probably depict- 
ed to induce men to rise morally 
higher 244 ; dbarma nourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso- 
ciate)} with the picture of anarchy 
• 244. 

Krtyakalpataru (see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

Krtyaratnakara 873n. 

K^panakas, held Veda unauthorita- 
tive 871. 

K^travarman, a Maukhari king killed 
by bards 86. 

Ksatriya, corporations of, in Kam- 
bboja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry and profession of arms 89 


duty of. to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57 ; existence of k in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 , 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 , most proper person 
to be king 37 , not to diink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659 ; was 
called Dvyamusyayaua by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com. of Amarako^ 48, 

66. 117n. 134, 140n, 147n, 163n, 454, 
491n, 754n. 

Kula, of land, meaning of 142, 15Dn. 

KullQka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142. 150n, 178, 191-92, 
220, 247-48, 251d, 272n, 280, 322. 
383, 406, 421n. 429, 439n, 465, 470n, 
523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675, 
703n, 706n, 714, 720, 730, 733 , 759, 
774n, 788, 789d, 825n, 833n, 837, 
840n, 863n, 874, 945a, 951n. 

Kumaramatya, meaning of 117. ' 

Kumarasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. 

Kumarila (see under ‘ Tantravartika ' ) ; 

38, 705n, 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 

84 In, 846, 848, 850, 855. 

Kunila, a kind of illegitimate son 64^n. 

Kundamalsi, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892. 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Pancalas was called ' chosen 
country ' 134. 

Kusmanifa, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-.\^alayana, smrti of 6460, 927. 

Laghu-Harita 701n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa &72n. 

Laksaboma 228. 

Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 

Lalitavistara 308. 

Land ( see under ' grant ’ ) ; gift of, 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152 ; 
gift of, should not be made by king 
as emolument to any servant 152 ; 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
430 ; of brahmana not allowed to 
be taken by camiala.patita Ac. 406 : 
portion of 1.. set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497 ; 

share of king in produce of 191 ; 
six causes of disputes about 502 : 
theory of king's ownership of all 1. 
189, 196, 495-496 ; trespasser buil- 
ding on 1. of another without {laying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
of 1879) 196, 441. 

Lanka, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laski, Prof. H., author of 'Grammar 
of Politics' 137. 

Laugaksi S88a, 692, 864, 961n. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada, a Vaghela king abdi- 
cated In favour of his son Vita- 
dbavala 102 ; made a treaty wltb 
Yadava king Sihghana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819 : 

' differential treatment before 1. allow- 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12tb 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the Ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819 ; helps the vigilant 465n ; sources 
from which the king was to find tbc 
1. 100; taking the 1, into one's own 
hands punishabls 383, 408 ; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

Law Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267 ; affecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821: conflict between Me- 
tric 1. and usages 283. 

Law-suits, adjournment of 296; are 
either aapatM or apana 263 ; bet- 
ween husband and wife, father and 
BOO, teacher and pupil, master and 


servant, discouraged 299; compro- 
mise of 303-304 ; death of parties 
to 302 ; delay in disposal of, not 
1 allowed in ancient India 296: may 
I be decided by courts of several grades 
i 2 a0 ; of two kinds, according as they 
I originate in wealth or injury 25S ; 

place of inference and presumption 
, in the decision of 355 ; retrial of 
' 385 ; stages in 297-298 ; third stage 

in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans- 
fer of, from one judge to another • 
I 386. 

' Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

■ Lea, author of ‘Superstition and Force' 

. 405n. 

‘ Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
' 213. 

Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz. quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390, 

Lekhapaficas'ika 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvaln 934n. 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389. 

Licchavls, Vesali was capital of 90. 

Lilavati, a work 122n, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosharer absent 635 ; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410 ; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and property of minors, 
idiots, the State, women andlearned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smrtis only in a few cases 
409-410 ; very short periods of, pre- 
scribed by Marici in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 325. 326, 
•328n, 635n. 

Lihgapurana 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 

Litigant; grounds on which 1. became a 
losing party 303. 

Livelihood, means of 550n, 
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Loan should not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
/ to be returned 43S. 

Local administration 153-139. 
Lobabhihaia, meaning of 910-911. 
Lokayata, meaning of 46-47 ; views 
ascribed to 47n. 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold it 464; 
rights of owner of 465 ; rules about 
175-76, 464. 

^Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285. 
Lummini, village was exempted by 
A^ka from the payment of bait tax 
■ 190. 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63, 183, 
204,308,901. 

Macbiavelli 10 ; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 238n. 
Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 5ain, 587, 
607n, 616n, 621n, 023, 656n, 059, 
660n, 715n, 719. 721, 729n, 730-31, 
750n, 755n, 781, 790n. 793, 870, 
884, 928n, 929, 948, 960, 966; differs 
from Subodhini 793, 

Madanaratna ( on vyavabara ] 247n, 
286, 299n, 330n, 333n, 334n, 344, 
330n, 354n, 355n, 372n, 379n, 382n, 
3S3n, 417n, 427, 464, 501, 30Sn, 
507n, 512, 517n, 518n, 532, 536n. 
545-46, 548n, S49n, 5S0n, 552, 553n, 
555, 568n, 569, 571n, 572n, 599,603, j 
60S, 610n, 620, 623 , 625n, 628n, 
629nf651n, 656n, 709n, 721, 729n. 
733n, 764, 777n, 779, 793n, 797n, 
861, 928n, 929n, 930. 

'Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of Vis'vamitra 663 . 

. Madhuparka, to whom offered 940,945. 
Madras (see Dravida). School of Hindu 
, Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425, 
Madya, meaning of 965 ; rules about 
dfinking of 905-06 ; ten kinds of 


965; touch of, forbidden to brahmanas 
965. 

Magha, author of Sisupalavadha 313n, 
Mababharata 2-4, 10, 18, 21, 28. 33, 
S3, 6i. 68, 78, 87, 101, 103, 127, 
134, 152, 161, 168, 170-71, 180, 203, 
206, 208, 213-16, 226, 243, 353, 542, 
609, 644, 708, S19n, 853, 860, 885, 
888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11 ; purpose of the composi- 
tion of 872: Santiparva of, deals 
with rajadharma at length 2. 
Mababharata war, date of 902ff. 
Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, 
140n, 141n, 144n, 161, 183, 190, 
487, 499d, 541n, 550n. 

Mahaksairapa 49. 

Mabamatras, are officers mentioned in 
A»ka's edicts 112 ^ 

Mabanandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899. 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899, , 

Mabaparinibbanasutta 90, 91, 
Mahanirvanatantra 559, 560. 
Mabaprasthana, meaning of. 939. 
Mabarastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mabasthana (ancient Pundranagp/a ) 
164, 

Mabavagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mabavastu 91. 

Mabendra, as founder of rajaastra 2; 
Indra became M, after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became putriki, according to 
some, merely by father's unexpress- 
ed intention 658 ; brotherless m. 
came back to her father’s house after 
marriage acc, to the Rgveda 658 ; 
marriage of brotherless m. was diffi- 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on ' Early History 
of Institutions * 15 ; on ^Ancient 
Law' 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife's or widow's 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastily on 
right to 806-S0S ; liability of manager 
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of joint favDily as to S04-805 ; palita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 611, 80 ^ ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 305-804; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; sons of pratiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises 803, 

Maitrayanlyaparis'ista 653, 

Maitri Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699d. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n, 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 83, 158, 159, 
641,934n. 

Malamasatattva 870n. 

Malavas, oligarchy of 68 ; were defeated 

, by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, 
269, 407. 

Mallinitha 49n, 229n, 252n. 

Mamalabira, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

Mamsatattvaviveiia of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 


theory of, is set out in relation to 
an ambitious king 218 ; the element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mindavya, story of 25Sn ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik 197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111 ; is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantrasakti 171. 

Madtrin (see under minister). 

Manu, composed science of Artba 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 
^stra, 2, 4. 

%Ianu, Vaivasvata was made king by 
Brahma 34 ; Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

' Mann, divided his wealth among his 
, sons 543, 622, 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
• people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
863. 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, 32, 30, 
38, 49, 42-44, 48, 51-54, 56-61, 71. 
SO, 83, 85, 95-98, 100, 102, 104-109, 
115, 118-121, 123, 127-129n. 132-34, 


Manasollasa (same as Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21, 44, 46, 54, 
106, 107, 109, in. 118.127. 133, 
141, 174, 179, 188, 191, 192.197-98, 
200-201, 203n, 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227, 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrbyasutra 64 In, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Artha^stra 3, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meaning 'country’), extent 
of 138-139. 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217 ; 
different views concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221 ; 
four categories that are the basis of 
the theory of 220 ; theory of 217-222; 
theory of, is related the theory of 
saktis and the six guuas 222 : 


' 137. 141-42, 146n, 150, 154, 153. 

161, 165-07, 170-72. 175-70, 173, 
179, 181, 184-86. 190-92, 194-96, 
199, 205, 208-12. 216, 217, 221-22. 
224,228, 237, 242-45, 247-48, 251, 
I 257, 261, 268, 270-74, 276-77, 280, 
I 284-85, 295-96, 298-299, 303, 307, 
I 3]2n, 315, 317, 320. 326-27, 330-34, 
I 336-37, 342-44, 347, 351 , 353, 355, 
' 35S-C1, 363, 369n, 3S2, 384-87. 389- 

393n, 394-398n. 400-409. 412. 418, 
I 420-23, 428-29, 437-439n, 440, 443, 
' 447, 449n. 451-458, 460, 462-61, 

' 469, 471n, 472. 478, 484, 486, 489, 

*491-92, 498-509, 511n, 512, 514- 
' 528, 532n-38, 548 , 550n, 551-53, 

' 555-56, 558, 563. 566. 570-72, 574, 

j 576-580, 582, 584. 586n, 589n, 595- 
1 599, 601, 602n, 605n, 006, 010-11. 
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613. 615, 617-19, 621, 623-24 . 626- 
28, 630. 634-36, 640-642, 644-46, 
648n-633, 637-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 686, 690, 691n-92, 
694-95, 699n, 700, 702, 703n. 706, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731. 733 . 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752, 75311, 754n, 759, 762-764n. 766, 
769-71, 773, 776n, 777-79, 787-90, 
792n, 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15, 
. 823n-27. 833a. 837, 839, 841, 848, 
851n. 852, 854, 856, 857, 858n, 859- 
' 862, 863-64, 865-66, 868-871, 873- 

877, 879, 881, 883, 885, 887n. 890- 
92, 927, 931-34, 937-39, 941-43, 
943n, 947.952-5. 958-60,963-965. 
Manvaataras, exteat of 891. 

Marici,' sairti of 306, 326, 409, 465. 
Mirkandeya-purana 3, 13, 24, 53, 62, 
134-35, 137, 170, 237, 239, 235n, 
534, 747, 857, 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 879-880 ; son 
of anuloina m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitaksara 656 ; with brothedess 
maiden disapproved of in the Rgveda 
and in some smrtis 658 ; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vafa is void, acc. to Mit, 837-38 ; 
with maternal uncle's daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt's 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of 'Mohenjo- 
daro' 180. 

Manimakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 358. 

Masa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
pana 121n, 420n; of silver was equal 
to 2 raktikSs 121n, 420n. 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 
Dh. S. 121a. 

Master and servant ( see under ‘herds- 
’’ man') 476-484;carerequiredof servant 
as to utensils of m. 477 ; liability 
of m. for improper acts of servant 
' 481,484; liable to fine if he does 
' not pay servant's wages 478 ; liable 
to fine if he abandons a servant that 
' is tired or ill on a journey 480'; pro- 
visions for' servant’s falling ill after 
132 


undertaking some work for 'm. 478 ; 
servant not doing work after receiv- 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476 ; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77. 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9, 13, 17a, 18n, 22- 
24, 30, 40. 51-53, 59-60, 67, 83, 84, 
86, 104,105,108, 112n, 117, 126n. 
127. 133, 135, 160-61, 170, 172, 174, 
175, 179, 181, 190, 226-27, 315, 355, 
385, 389n, 401, 403, 406, 474n, 478, 
481, 500, 508-509, 512, 521, 524, 528, 
533-34, 642, 741, 890, 892, 895n. 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 903n, 
923-24, 932, 956. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n. 

Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Farasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n ; caveat 
emptor 492 ; circumstances caknot 
lie 357 ; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n ; de minimis non curat lex 
300 ; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorem 305, 348n; of bhuta- 
bbavyasamuccarana 695 ; of brah- 
mana and sramana 38; of crow's 
eye 841n ; of ekavakyata 443 ; of 
' dvayoh pranayanti ' 704-705 ; of 
gobativarda 147n, 355 , 526, 732 ; 
of matsyanyaya 21, 238 ; of recon- 
ciliation of apparently conflicting 
texts 322 ; of same word not to be 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or con- 
text 725n ; of sarva^khapiatyaya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731 ; what is not dissented from 
may be taken as approved 669. 
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.MaxMuHer 16, 306, 933ii, 

MiQra, on the constiluents of Mandala. 

221 . 

Maya (an iipaya), illustrations of 172. 

Mayamata, a work on Vastuastra lS2n. 

Mayne, on ‘ Hindu Law ' 660, 7S7o. 

Mayukbamalika, com. on SastradTpika 
«28n, S33n, 836n, 8440. 

.Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146o, 500n. 

.Medh^titbi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-8, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n, 59, 85, 95, 98, 
100, 107, 129n, 150, 162, 163-66, 
170, 170, 178, 192, 196, 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280, 295, 322,325, 330, 
337n, 338, 344, 363, 383, 390, 392n, 
398n, 406, 429, 443a, 464n, 469, 
471n, 486, 488, 518, 550n, 557, 
586n,'598, 605n.619, 627. 653, 654n, 
658n, 675, 706, 714, 718, 720, 734n, 
764n, 771, 777, 779, 788n, 803, 828, 
830n, 831, 851n, 852, 854, 857n, 

^ 859, 860n, 86^, 865, 868n, 870-72, 

* 874, 875, 892, 927, •937, 942n, 958n. 

Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindle's 
work) 115, 162-03, 180, 183,192, 
197, 203-04, 200, 210, 243, 308, 390, 
403, 418, 901. 

Me()^a, Mr. R. N. 31. 

Mihiraknla, a ruthless Hu^ invader, 
924n; conquered by Ya^dharman 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, 

Mimaihsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamimamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725 ; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimaihsakaustubha, a work 847n, 
S51n. 854n. 

Minaksfai, Dr. 31; 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197 ; superintendent of 196. 

Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; council of 107 ; duty of, to 
prevent king from following evil 
course 109 ; eight, appointed by 
Sbivaji 106 ; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; matters in 


which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of, varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 1 16 ; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109 ; qualifica- 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rajya 104 ; to be 
chosen from the three higher varpas 
108 ; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

Minor, age up to which a person was* 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under- 
taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460 ; property of, to be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
pindu Law even now in marriage, 
Sower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164 , 573 -74. 

Mint, superintendent of 144. 

Misarumis'ra, author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property punished with 
fines 516. 

Mitaksara, is predominant in the whole 
of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
of, that ownership arises in the son 
and grandson by birth 546-557. 

Mitaksara, com. on Yajuavalkj^smrti, 
7-8, 10, 44, 48, 119, 120n, 121, 123. 
124n. 128, 129n. 132n, 139, 160, 167, 
173, 175-76, 195, 209. 219-220, 223, 
242, 247, 248n, 251n, 260n. 261, 203n, 
268, 271n, 272n, 273n, 274, 280, 286, 
•2870, 291-93, 299. 300n, 301-02, 
304-06, 309-11, 314-15, 318-19. 321, 
323, 325, 328, 334n, 338n, 339-41n, 
342, 344n, 346-50, 352. 358, 360n, 
363n, 364n, 365, 366n, 368. 372n, 
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373 , 380-81, 383, 38S, 394-95,397, 
40211, 408, 410n, 424, 426-429D, 430, 
. 432, 435-437n, 438n, 439n, 442 q, 
443n, 444. 447n. 448n. 459n. 462o, 
463n, 464, 470n, 471n, 482ii. 487-89, 
491n, 494n. 495, 497, 499n. 500o, 
SOln, 302n, 504, 506, 513-15, 517-18, 
521, 523n. 524, 325n, 531, 545-46, 
548-5011. 551, 553, 5S4a. 556-57, 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, S75n. 576- 
77, 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88, 592n. 

, 593, 593n, 596, 601, 603, 605, 609, 
610n, 612, 613n. 614, 616n, 617, 
619, 622-23, 627, 629-30, 634n, 
633n, 637, 639-41, 647n. 650a. 651n, 
653, 654n, 656, 659-60, 664, 677-78, 
685n, 690n, 701-703n, 704n, 706, 
707n, 708, 711, 714n. 715, 718-19, 
721, 725, 727, 731-32 , 734, 737n, 
748, 742, 743, 747-48, 750-53, 755, 
760, 762-68, 771n, 773, 774n, 775, 
776n, 780, 785n, 787,790n. 792-94, 
798n, 801, 803 , 807 , 809, 811, 813- 
15. 823, 827n, 828, 857n. 863-64, 
866, 868-870, 874,878, 882, 931, 933, 
941-43, 947-48, 951, 955, 958ii,9S9, 
961,965,970. 

Mitrami^Ta, cam. of Ysijnavalliya 864n, 
867n, 873 , 881. 

Mleccbas, came to see Yuddhisthira's 
, Rajasuya 937 ; dwelt on all borders 
. of Bharatavarsa 67 ; paid tribute to 
. Bhima 232 ; sprang from Ann, son 
. of Yayati 937. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at 180, 307 ; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Monarchy, did not descend to eldest 
son, i&he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235 ; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rale of primo- 
geniture 41-42. , 

Money-lending ( see 'interest' ) ; called 
kaslda 3 SiA vardhusa •, was not 
condemned when interest was charg- 
ed at ^th of the principal per month 
418. 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron &c. 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Full 
Moon or Amavasya 906. * 

Montriou, W. A. on ' The Hindu will 
in Bengal' 81 8n. , 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora- 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under 'pledge', ‘transac- 
tion' ] ; creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431 ; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429 ; when executant of m. may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
bolder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privately or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, can be secured 433-34. ^ 

Mother, cannot be legally abaddoned 
by son, though she be patiia 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m.' to a share on partition 
605-606; does not include step- 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724 ; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons’ come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to a m. 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some other 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 253n, 271, 275, 
277, 279, 290, 293n, 344-45, 357, 362, 
389, 391, 399, 407, 456. 

Mrttikavati 108. 

Muburtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, scinti for birth on 966. 

Mulla, Sir D. F. on ' Hindu Law ' 
660. 

Mundakopanisad 888, . 
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Musician's, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava- 
gant praise of patrons 2S3. 

Nabbanedistba, story of 543, 545. 

Nagaraka, duties of 149, 40S. 

Nagasena lOS. 

Nahusa 52-53, 55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 437. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala53, 55. 

Nambudri brabmanas 657. 

Nanabbai Haridas, Mr, Justice 591n. 

NanaPbadnis 386. 

Nanagbat Inscription 66. 

Nanaka, 121n, 

Nandana, com. of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPaadita 192,403,684 , 717 , 727, 
735. 

Nandas, Mabapadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86, 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Aarada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36. 

I4arada, smrti of. 3, 9, 17, 23, 27, 32, 
35, 57, 95, 98. 121n. 123, 146n, 158, 
I59n, 166-67, 187, 189, 195, 206, 242- 
4?, 248, 250, 257, 259, 260n. 262-64, 
269-76, 278, 279n, 280, 286-288n, 
289n, 291-94, 296, 299-305n, 306, 
308,.309-15. 317-18, 320.322.327, 
330-334, 337-39, 342n, 343 , 346- 
350n. 351, 354, 356-59, 362-68, 370, 
372n, 373-74, 376n, 379-80, 382- 
83, 385-86, 388-89, 394-96, 402- 
404, 408-409, 413, 416-18, 420- 
22,425-28,431. 433, 434n, 435-36. 
438, 440, 442-43, 445, 446n, 447, 
' 449n-52, 454-58 , 460 , 462-63,466- 
67, 469, 471-72, 474, 476-92. 497- 
502, 304-505, 507, 509-16, 519-26, 
528, 533-36, 538-40, 545, 552, 555- 
56, 567-69, 572-73, 577n, 580, 582, 
584, 590, 592 , 595, 598, 605, 610- 
11, 617n, 621, 623-25, 634n, 638, 
640, 643-44, 650-652n, 660, 663, 
665n. 703n. 706. 709, 714, 747, 749. 
762, 773 , 790, 803n, 804, 810, 816, 


[Vol 

867, 868, 882-53. 885, 932, 934, 
936, 952, 

Naradiya-purana 050n. 892, 893a, 928, 
939. 

Narasimba, avatara of Visuu 214. 

Narayana commentator of As'v. s'r, 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of .As'v, gr. 879. 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138. , 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n. 555n. 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandhanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nilakantha, commentator of Maba- 
bbarata 161n, 202, 221n, 650, 893n, 
908n, 911n, 912n, 913, 914n, 917. 

Nilakantha, author of Nitimayiikha and 
Vyavaharamayukha 13, 610n, 668, 
722, 878.^ 

Nilakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author 
of ‘ Studies in Cola history ’ and 
•Pandyan kingdom' 156, 196, 400n. 

Nimi 52. 

Nirajana, the rite of waving lights be- 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea- 
pons &c. 230-231, 910n. 911. 

Nirnayasindbu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n, 668d, 669, 679n. 680, 
688n,.692, 696, 697 , 739,759,873, 
878, 910n, 911, 926, 928n, 929n, 
930, 931n, 938. 940, 944-45, 950, 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28, 41, 104, 164,. 276, 415. 
519n. 541. S43n, 544, 612, 641, 
657d, 658, 714, 754n. 845, 86», 886n, 
889. 

Nisada, (same as Parasava) 599. 

Ni^alapuri, an adept in Tsintric rites 
81. 

Nitimayukba of Nilakantha, 13, 38,48, 
.72, 74, 75n. 79-81n, 82. 170, 

217, 227. 

NitiprakSsika 4, 13, 60, 63, 112n, 205, 
208, 214. 

NItisara ( see under ‘ Kamandakiya- 
nitisara also ), 5, 6, 8. 
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Niiiastra, meaning of 8. 

NItivakyamrta, 19, 43, 47n, 50-51, 69, 
85-86, 105, 107-08, 110-113n, 119n, 
128n, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174, 179, 
203n, 217-18, 220n, 221, 232, 240, 

Nivartana, extent of 141n ; why so 
called 145n. 

'Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit- 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 

Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
j England 547n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296, 

Nrsiihhapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nnisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-455. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828n, 837n, 843n, 847, 851n, 832n. 

Nyayasutra46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special, how taken 360 ; special, 
taken by Vasisiba and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian] 344n. 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151 ; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people 114 ; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1 , 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 : qualifications of o. of several 
, departments 142 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension, af^r 
40 years' service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak- 
ing bribes were deprived of wealth 
and banished 161 ; ten principal o. 
of the king 113 ; transfer of 15? : 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n, 

Oligarchies in ancient India W ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals ( see under ‘ divya ’ ) ; all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365* 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; Candaladevi, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest referenue 
to, in Paucavimsa Brahmana and 
Cbandogya Upanisad 362 ; geiterally 
end in immediate decision 358; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; m^y be admi- 
nistered to any litigant by matual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
graphic records 376-77; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n ; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason end of a grave sin 365 : of 
dhaima described 375; of fire, des- 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of kos'a, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365 ; of kos'a, described 373- 
74 ; of phala 375 ; of poispn, des- 
cribed 372-73 : of snake in the jar 
367 : of tandula 374 ; of taptamasa 
374-75 : of water, described 371-72, 
376 : of water and poison had gone 
put of, vogue in the age of the 
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Snirticandriki; 371 ; persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies 3 66; pre- 
valence of, in judicial systemsof most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o, 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367; 
to be administered to mleccbas, un- 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkata are those customary among 
them 366 : undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue daring Maratha rule 
377-78 ; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
«f a joint family and their wives 
ware not to be divided at a partition 
587, 596; property of women in 771, 
. 777, 

Ortolan, author of 'History of Roman 
Law' 389n,441n. 

Othello 533, 

Outcast ( see under ‘patila’ ) ; excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611 ; son of, excluded from share or 
- inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc. to Gautama, in 
fiveways in the case of all castes! 17, 
548 ; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand- 
sons 552-554; eight modes of acquir- 
ing, acc. to Vasistha 317 ; exact 
definition of, is difiicult 554 ; bow 
partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o. in ancient works 317 ; mode of 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse- 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitaksarsi 561 ; reasons for the 
view that o. arises from partition 
552-553 ; special sources of o. among 


brabmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses- 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
sastra alone 448-451. 

Oxen, bow many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person's com- 
plaint 265. 

Padmavati 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 

Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by ** 
Gopala 30. 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
had dancing halls ISO ; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc, to Brhatsamhita 180; posi- 
tion and extent of king's 181 ; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1, 

Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide Pataliputra) 204, 

Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69, 162 , 890. 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121 ; of 
80 or 100 raktikas 121n ; weight and 
value of 120fi'. 

Paucasiddhintika 889, 895, 898. 

Pancatantra 5, 8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
161. 171n. 178, 949n. 

Pancavimsa Brahmana 361. 

Panchayats 280-281. 

Fandavas, army of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 939. 

Pandita, supplanted purohita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Dhrtarastra) 55, 
68. 609. • 

Pinini 19, 38n, 46n, 47n, 66. 88, IlTn, 
I24n, 125n, 134, 140n, 141n, 144n, 
145n, 156, 183, 190, 330. 415, 434n, 
435, 464n, 487, 491n, 494n, 541 , 544. 
550n, 551, 555n, S81n, 660, 68Sn, 
707, 722n, 726, 734, 754n, 762n, 
774n, 775 d, 852a. 936. 

Pannalal, on ' Kumaun local customs ‘ 
675, 684. 

Fara^ra, author of a work on astrology 
and astronomy 906n, 916, 917, 919n. 
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Faras'ara, author on A.rtha»stra 2. 
Far^ra, author of a work in prose 
7l5n, 718. 

lE^rasaras, school of 2, 83, 233. 
Faras'ara, smrti of, 58, 124n, 183n, 211, 
432n. 64Cn. C6S, 703n. 791. 869, 
892 , 935 , 942-44 , 946-47, 949, 
952, 956. 

Paras'ara-Madhaviya, 33, 124n, 135n, 
247, 258n, 259n. 260-61, 263-205n, 
, 270n, 275n. 277-78, 281, 282n, 283, 
284n, 28Sn, 286n. 287n, 292, 297-99, 
302,303n.305n. 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328, 331n, 336n, 337n, 341n, 
342n, 345n, 346n. 347n, 34Sii, 354n. 
333n. 357n. 358n. 366n, 367, 379n, 
3a0n. 383n, 385n, 386n. 387n, 410n, 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n. 426n. 429, 
431, 432n, 434n, 438n. 439n, 441n, 
442n, 445a, 449a, 451n, 455n, 456n, 
457n, 458n, 460n, 462n, 463n, 464n, 

. 465n. 466n, 468n, 472n. 473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480n, 4830, 491n, 499n, 
501, 5a5n, 506n, 510n, 514n, 516a, 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n, 533a, 
53gn, 540n, 545-46, 549, 551, 553n, 
5S6n, S80n, 581a, 582a, 585n, 5S6a, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609n, 620n, 621n, 
623n, 6280, 636n, 642, 709, 712, 
713n, 715n. 721n, 733n. 755a, 763a, 
769n, 772n, 777n. 779n, 780n, 782, 
783n, 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810u, 
856u, 862n, 867n. 870, 877, 884-85, 
927, 928n, 929, 939n, 943n, 944. 
Pira&va son (same as saudra) 599. 
FSrasikas, custom of marrying one's 
own mother among 8S9n. 

Parask^a 791. 

Paraskara-grhyasutra 828n. 856, 866, 
880. 

Paras'utama, enjoyed earth for a iong 
time by conquest of six evil tenden- 
' cies 53. 

Parasuramapratapa, a work, 46, 179, 
189n, 196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of ' Dynasties of the 
Kali age’ 900, 925n, 

Paribhasaprakas'a (part of Vlramltro- 
' daya) 840n, 865n, 872n, 373n, 881, 


Parijata, a work, 581n,589n, 625n, 656, 
660, 686 , 784n ; different from 
Madanaparijata 581n. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. . 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a— grahanakhyana of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition [see 'father', 'grandmother', 
‘ mother ’, ‘ son ' ) ; chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 560-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhaga criticiz- 
ed by Dayatattva 561 ; divergence 
of views about giving a share to un- 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother’s right to a share at 

607- 608 ; grounds of exclusion from 

608- 616 ; in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibbaga 607 ; in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
take place by mere unilateral declara- 
tion of one member 562 : minority 
of a coparcener was no bar to 
573 ; mother’s right to a share 

' at 605-606 ; no share allowei to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; per 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619 ; provision for 
sariiskaras of brothers 619 ; proposi- 
tions about 631 ; re-opening of, 
when allowed 634-636, 617 , 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of different mothers 607 : 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor's share at a p. 573 : son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages to evolve 563-564 ; son's right 
to partition encouraged from reli- 
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‘ gioas s6ntimenls 571-72 ; son's right 
to p. in father’s lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-S62 ; three main 
times for, according to Mitsiksara 
568-569 ; time for 563£f ; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 : 

. under Dayabhaga oo p. can be claim- 
ed as long as father is alive 569. 
Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 
Partnership 466-470 ; ancient dharma- 
sntras are silent about 469 ; duties 
of partners in 406-67 ; liabilities of 
partners in a 400 ; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469 ; qualifications of partners in 
467-468 ; rights of partners in 467- 
468 ; shares of artisans in profits of 
p. 468. 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467n. 

Parvan days 737o. 

Parvana ^addba 737, 

:^assage (see ‘ way ' ) 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149 ; pro- 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
499-500. 

fataliputra, administration of, as des- 
cribed by Megasthenes 183 ; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180 ; Patafi- 
jali's references to 183, 

Fatafijali, author of Mahiibhasya 46n, 
88, 124n, 125n, 144n, 183. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B. 924n. 

Batita (see under partition); being p. 
entailed, loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no praya^itta was performed 
547n, 615; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n ; 615 ; son o{ 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inheritance and even maintenance 
Oil, 616-17; who was p. 612£f; 
women, even if they performed no 
piayascitta, were not to be cast on the 
streets, but were to be given main- 
tenance 615, 


IVoi. 

Patni, meaning of 707. 

Patriarchal family, father’s powers in 
563. 

Faunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 
definition of 648. 

Paura-janapada 93-95. 

Penal Code (Indian), 300, 395, 173n, 
479n, 512n, 513, 51Sn, 523n. 529n, 
53In, 532n. 

People ( see under ‘ subjects ' ) ; also 
spoken of collectively as Visnu 25 ; 
calamities of, have graver conse. 
qucnces than those of the capital 233 ; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56 . 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other- 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa’s Diaries 377. 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247, 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149. 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brabmanas 953 . 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprabva vase, writing on 307. 

Pis'una, author of a work on rajaastra 
2, S3, 233. 

Pis'unaputra, a writer 2. 

Pitamaha, smrli of 262-63, 265-66. 
269, 281-82, 285, 288, 291, 296, 318, 
327, 362-65,367, 369n. 372n, 373, 
379,862,. • 

Pitamabasiddbanta 889, 

Pitr^thas, from Matsyapurana 642. 

Plaint (see under ’pleadings’); con- 
tents of 293-294; faults in 299; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta- 
.ble 299 : rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p. at same 
time 298 ; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94 ; various 
Sanskrit words 292 ; was written 
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down with all details when defendant 

' appeared 292. 

Plato, approved o£ slavery unreserved- 
ly 15n; author of 'Hepublic' 50, 

' author of 'Laws’ IHn, 24^Il ; end of 
State was good life, aec. to 237. 

Plea, of former judgment how proved 
301. 

Pledge [ailhi ) ; classification of, acc. to 
^larada and Brhaspati 428 : duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro- 
* per care 432-33 . debtor is respon- 
sible for the loss of 432-433 ; general 
rule that a p. to be enjoyed carried 
no interest 430 ; if p. lost or deterio- 
rates without an> fault of the 
creditor, debtor to bear the loss 
432-33 : person making a p. of the 
same thing to two dififerent people 
was punished 432 , subject of p. is 
lost if not redeemed within the period 
of grace 429 ; three rules of YajSa- 
valkya about 428-29 ; what is 
sapratyaya p. 430. 

Pliny 901. 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. 

Poisoned food and fire 84. 

Poisoning of kings, measures against 
83. 

Pollard, author of ‘ Conscience and 
liberty' 547n. 

Pollock 554, 555. 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 

Possession (see under ' title' j ; adverse 
p. againsj minors and others 328 , 
divergence of views about the rela- 
tion ct title to 317 ; exception to the 
rule of loss of ownership, by long 
327; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319 ; 
long p, not mentioned in ancient 
woiSs as a source of ownership 317 ; 
meaning of tripurusa p, 318 ; mean* 
ing of long p. 320-321 ; must have 
five characteristics in order to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326; of 

‘ 'one Co-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
133 


owners 327 , one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 3 IS; periods of advers& p. 
that gave rise to ownership acc. to 
different writers 323 ; principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319, 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 323-326 : 
was nine points of law in ancient 
India 431, 

Power, corrupts a man 114. 

Prabandhacintimani 198, 283. 

Prabhakara, a writer on Mfmarfisa, 550, 
was called Guru 53 fin. 

Prabhakaravard liana 63. 

Pradeytr, an officer 252 

Ptadban, Dr. , author of ' Chronologj 
of Ancient India, ’ 925n 

Pradvivaka 272. 

Prajapati, smrti of 3e9n, 429, 495 
571n, 586, 712, 738, 926, 

Prajapati. story of 845. 

Prajuapanopanga, a Jain work 140n. 

Prakas'a, a work 568n, 588n, 605n. 

Prakfr^a, meaning of, 251 : meaning 
of, acc. to Kautilya 258. 

Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 
Visnu, will uproot miecebas jind 
heretics at end of Kali, 923. 

Prana, a hymn 73. 

Pran Nath. Dr 134n, 140n. 

Pratibhu, see under ' surety 

Pratijna-yaugandbarayana, a play 21 1 n . 

Pratima, a nataka 78. 277n. 

Pratinidhi [substitute), rules as to. in 
the Mimamsa C54-635. 

Pratyikalita 260, 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketn five questions 92. 

Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramanjari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four As'vamedhas 70.’ 

Prayaroitta, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murder- 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 532 ; for 
adultery 946-47. 

Prayaroittatattva, 928. 

Prayastittaviveka 94Su, 
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Pre-emplion, riglii of, jiHoweil in favour 
' of brothers, sapinclas, sngotras, 
neighbours &c, 496. 

Price, inadequacy of, how determined 
' 493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n ; three kinds of 
sacrificial 469, 

Primogeniture, in succession to zamin- 
dart or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn | 
ing for study 50, i 

Prisoners, set free on coronation SO. ' ! 

Prisons Act (Indian) 403, | 

Private defence (see under ‘ atatsiyin) , 
right of, as to person and properti I 
517-l!i : right of. should not be 
exercised if there is time to report ^ 
to king's ofiicers 517. 

Prise-fighting (see under ‘samahva>a'). 
Proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- 
357 ; comparative strength of the 
' severjil means of 306 ; divine means 
of, are ordeals 304 ; divine means 
of, when employed 363-364 ; human 
means of, are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 ; means of, are 
either human or divine 304 ; means 
of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-300 ; of part of claim 
may in some cases be held p. of whole 
claim 348n ; rules about variation 
between pleadings and p, 347-349. 
Property, (see under ‘self acquired 
property ‘ separate property ' ) , 
ancestral p., explained 576 ; diverg- 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 ; impartible by,, its very 
nature 585-590 ; is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490, 574 , 
is of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
ntDvable 574-575, joint family p,,, 
-what is 576 ; may be joint family 
or separate, 576 ; no distinction 
between ancestral and separateunder 
Dayabbaga as to alienation 576 ; 
persons that acquire -by birth an 
Interest in ancestral p. 576 ; rtiles 


about partition of joint p. concealed 
by cosharer 636-637 ; separate p, 
includes seU-acquisitiuns 576. 
Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to Mitak- 
^ri 801; do not sever tic of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 801 ; rules 
about persons visiting p. 481-482. 
Province, administration of, in a State 
141-142 ; each p. kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n ; Governor 
of p. was called Gparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kuntibhoja 675. ^ 

Prtbu, levelled the earth 183 ; oath 
administered to 33 ; secured king- 
dom through viitaya 52 , \'Unu 
entered P. 2S1. 

Prthiiraja. Chohan hero 6Stn. 

Prthviraja Risau, a work 6S4n. 

Psalms 425n. 

Public roads, niiis,ancps nn 50.S-509. 

I Puga, meaning of 2S1. 

Pulakesin, a Calukya king 70. 
Punishment (see 'banishment', 
•brabmana', 'death', 'impalement'); 
alternative p. of fines in lieu of the 
cutting oil of a limb for theft Ac. 
256; award of, depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c. 391-92 ; banishment as 404 ; 
branding of several marks on fore- 
head as p. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case- of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 ; by cutting 
off the limb wherewith a low man 
offended against a brabmana 389 ; 
by cutting off the tongue'in the case 
of a sudra who abuses a brabmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404 ; corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396; enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5, 522; 

^ exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417; fear of p. keeps all beings under 
control 292 ; fine . and corporal 
. punishment was to be pronounced 
by the Ung on recommendation o| 
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chief juilice 301 ; finch were the 
ordinary p. for many offences in 
ancient India 390 ; for accidental 
death none o2S; for abetting a 
crime 529 ; for abuse and defama- 
tion was less for offenders of higher 
castes 395; for adultery 256-257, 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395 , for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401, 533. 535; 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nnisance on the public road 508; 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc, 509 , for incest 533-34 ; for 
judges taking bribes and for minis- 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
386; for making breaches in a 
boundary 509 ; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489 ; for moneylenders 
charging interest exceeding rates 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash 
driving 528 ; for theft more severe 
in the case of offenders of higher 
castes 395 ; for unnatural offences 
534 , for witchcraft 405-406 ; four 
methods of 391 , fourteen places of, 
acc. to Brhaspati 396; imprisonment 
for life asp, 403; may be inflicted 
on ofienders of lowest castes by the 
persons offended 408 ; mild p, pres- 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392 ; most important 
purpose of, is deterrent 389; no 
corpor^ punishment for a brabmana 
offender except shaving of bead, 
branding 396 , of death not inflicted 
dn brahmanas and women under 
' Bombay Regulation 14 of 1827, 397 , 
'of death prescribed even for 
brahmanas by Kafyayana and 
' iCatttilya 398-99’; of ' death prjes- 
cribed for certain offences 400- 
401 ; one purpose of, was reform and 
redemption of offender 390 ; proper 
p.-'-ffor a brahmaaa offender* 397, 
iptttpOBbfi-sddiirefl by *p.-'for hrimes 


388—90 , rigour of p. lessened by 
Yajnavalkya and later smrtis 390, 
severity of, depended on caste^ also 
395 , shaving of the bead as p. 403 , 
ten places where p. may be inflicted 
396 ; that could he awarded by 
inferior tribunals 391 , whipping as 
p 403-404 ; women were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 ; women 
were to undergo excission of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Rupil, rules as to bis behaviour towards 
his guru's wife in Kali age 953-54. 
Purina, a silver coin 122, 420n.* 

Purina 10. 

Putinas, are rich in Dharmaastra 
material 871 ; are authoritative for 
all people 853 ; conflict between 
smrtis and Pnrinas 871-873 ; pro- 
cedure of coronation in 72 ; state 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be ' 
s’udras 40 ; wax eloquent over the > 
importance of Bbaratavara 137, 
dharma which is declared in, is mis’ta 
873; several p. must have been known 
871. 

L’uranas, passages of historical impor- 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of, to 
closely examine the thing to be pur- 
chased 492 ; from one cot the owner 
isUable to be punished if he purchases 
in secret 460 ; gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 ; 
has, in order to escape punishment, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ; liability- of, if 
he does not take deKvery aitfSc pur- 
chase 490,-492; may re^’ from 
purchase within -a certain llmb-490- 
491 ; period allowed te-p, fOr-enaw* 

■ nation of thing bought' 492. *■ 
'j’urobiM;‘£a))ei sBt/iottr--cf 'Hagdoa 
■ ■•-tl7-l’8 }• 'ihcluded aUMg - tatu^ttinq 
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hy sonTe writers 119. had full juris 
diction over penances 119 , made 
the king ready for battle IIS , most 
etninent of the high functionaries of i 
the king 113 ; must know ritual of 
6ve kinds 119, qualiBcations of j 
117-lfi, saiiiiatsara took oier some 
of the functions of 126; to be con- 
sulted by king after ministers were , 
consulted 110,119, to be distingui- 
shed from rtoi] 118; waning of the 
importance of 120 , was espected to 
remove calamities, diiinc and human 
119; was often hereditary 119 
I’uru, though joungest son, was made 
kitfg by Yayiti 42, 44 
Pururavas 33, 843 

Puru» (bailiff j, duties and qualifica- 
tions of 278, 

Puruuikara (human eilort), and datvu 
(fate) -168-169 , is superior, acc to 
Matsyapurana 170. 

Surusartha rules are recommeudatoiy . 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 530n, 609. 
Puruarthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kau)ilya 241 , 
dharma is the highest among three 
a«d kama the lowest 9 , three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239. , 

Purvamimamsa (see under 'Jaimini') 
38, 605, 637, 693, S64 1 

Puskarasadi 324. ' 

Pusyagupta, a vaisya, was governor of | 
Snristra under Candragupta Maurya I 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116; founder of Sunga 
empire 39 , killed his master Urhad 
ratiu, last Maurya k'Ug 80 , peifur 
Asvamedfaas 70, 

Pusyassana 407. 

Puteoad, sacrifice, 630n 
Putrikij (see under -Maiden^, ‘putri- 
647, 657. 

6)7-6 jO , definition of 
647, J667 , divided prpperty with 
^ .ontipegiieptly boi^ qui^sg : 

offers pif4* i’’- jsattlma] grand- 


father and takes latter’s wealth 642, 
t)59, recognized in modern times 
only among Nambudns in Malabai 
1)37, 059 . said to be equal to tiit 
niirasa son 637 , traces of, found 
cicn in Kgveda 657-58. 

ijueen, qualities of principal SO 

Oueens, of vanquished kings had to pet 
form the duties of maids at the 
time of emperor’s coronation 69 

Kaghaian, Dr V. 252n. 

Kagliu, Kings of the family of, became * 
munis in old age 101. 

Raghunandana, 246, 322, 378ii, 541, 
668. 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Raghuvam^, 8, 17, 28. 41, 44, 49n, 

52 . 56 . 63 , 78, 82, 101,112,135, 
187, 223n, 230, 269, 407, 896, 

Rainfall, amounts of, in the seiera^ 
provinces of India, acc to Kautilya 
147. 

Rajadharma 1-241 , discussed in 
.vorksfrom ancient times 1 . energetic 
undertaking said by Brbaspati to be 
the root of lu9 , literature on, u 
evtensive 13 , proximate ends of 238- 
239 , purpose of the study of 236- 
237 , said to be the loot of all 
dharmas 3 , ultimate goal of 23S , 

Rajadbarmakanda 13, 23n, 28, 42, bln, 
'Sn, 125n, 160, 178n, 179, 181, 
I91n, 22S, 234, 277n, 919. 

Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43, 72, 
74, 76n, 77n, 79-81n. 82. 107, 118, 
119n, 179, 182n, 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37-39, 60. 

Kajanittprakas'a (part of Viramitrodaya) 
13, Ibn, 25, 38-39, 4 i-44, 48*59-60, 
6o, 71-74, V6n, 79-81a, 82-83, 99, 
105, 107, llo, 120, 12:n, 132n, 160, 
163n, 170, 178, 181.191-92,211,21'', 
224, 227, 228, 230, 234, 243, 873n. 

Rajanitiratnakara 13, 23, 39, 70, 96, 

• 107, U8, 160. 187n, 189p, 201,271n 
274n. 277n, 278. 

Raja R^, Mr. M. S79n. 

Riia»5tra, expounders of, acc. i6 

• Anuweaiia-paiva and Sintiparva 2, 
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56 ; expounders of, acc. to Kautilya i 
2 ; expounders of, acc. l^Itiprake- 
aka 4. ' 

Rijasekhara, author of Kavyaniimamsa 
47n. 67, 136. 

R^asuya 64, 111, 962; Abhisecaniya 
i$ the principal rite in 73 : isti called 
Avesti therein can be performed only 
by Ksatriyas 38 : performed by 
emperors 70. 

.Rajatarahgini 31, 40, 80, 100, 113, 115, i 
120, 163-64. 184, 18Sn, 198. 270, 
374, 393, 396n. 397,403,457,484, 
488, 494, 817, 897, 924n, 934. 

Rajya, compared to the body iwith its 
various organs 18 ; elements of, 
generally said to be se\ en 1 7 ; mean- 
ing of 19-20 ; preservation of the 
elements of 17-18 ; relative import- 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several • 
elements of, are complementary of 
each other 18, ' 

Rajyavardbana, murdered by Sashka 
31, 

Kalu (full moon) 38b. 

Raktika, weight of 121n. 

Rama, 42 ; education of 49 , ideal | 
King 96 ; performed Asvamedha in [ 
the company of a golden image of > 
Si^ 845-846 , virtues of 62 , was 1 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people's approval 29. ' 

Ramasastrin, famous judge at Peshwa’s 
court 386, 402n, 684n, 713. 
Kamayan#2, 6, 21, 24, 29, 37, 42, 46, , 
47n, 49, 53n, 62, 71, 77, 95-96, 105- | 
6 , 108, 129, 171, 177, 180, 190, 195, I 
203, 209n, 214. 213, 840. 

Ranade, author of ‘Rise of the Maratha 

power' 106. 

Rape, punishment for, differed acc. to 
caste of offender 532. , 

^apsOB, on ' Indian coins ' 89, 121n, 

’. .12«a< 308. 

(temtory a State) 132ffi 
.. co(qpQ.sftipn.of.thepppu}atiopofl33 ; 
is most important of the seven ele- 


ment, of a State 132 ; what consti- 
tutes 136. 

Katnavali, a drama 937. . 

Raluins, give the kingdom to the king 
29, 112 ; headman of village was 
one of 154 : twelve r. enumerated 
111 - 112 , 

Rattaraja, a Silara king 194, 

Ravana 52, 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter pf the text 7. 867. 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recoveiy of debts; agriculturists and 
king's servants were not to be ariest- 
ed for. at certain times 440-41 ; 
creditor employing modes for r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni- 
ed the debt would lose his claim 
and was liable to be fined 439 ; 
creditor could bold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440 ; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in the house of the creditor if 
of same or highc caste 440 ; from 
debtor of brahma, a casle to be made 
by easy instalments HO ; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
of 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as debtor admitted lia- 
bility or not 441 , priority among 
cr^itors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; seven 
principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 438-39 ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor who 
employed proper mode of, he was 
liable to be fined 439-440. 

Registration Act (Indian) 314, 431 ^, 
432n. 

Religious efficacy ( see undet''''docfrine 
of spiritual benefit').' ‘ i 

Religious rites, incompeteaoy -to-peih 
fom. owing to bodily or .siedtal 
defects 608-609. 
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Repl 3 ( of defendant; faults of 302 ; four 
kinds of 300, 

Representatives, of parties to suits, 
when allowed 2S8 ; rules for payment 
of wages to r, 2S9 ; who is to 
, appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 
Republics, eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90 ; in ancient India 
87 ; procedure of, was the same as ^ 
for the deliberations of Buddhist ' 
Saiigha 90. 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all Astras 52 ; necessity 
of, for kings 53 ; why man must 
practise 55. 

Res Judicata, ( see ' plea of former 
judgment' ) 300 : how proved 332 ; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Ke-union 763-769 ; devolution of 
estate after 767-769 ; who can enter 
into 766. 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163, 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda. 28-29, 32, 41,58,63-65, 75n, 
7%, 92-93, 104, 118, 124n, 125n, 
127, 132, 135, 153, 162, 179, 190 
200, 205, 212-13, 228-29, 244-45, 
276, 353 , 359, 361, 388, 414-15, 
519,534, 543, 541,564-65, 588, 612n, 
656, 657n, 658, 660, 679n, 689., 714, 
7S3n, 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886, 
887, 933; morals in 534. 

Riktha, meaning of 543, 551 n. 

Road, cess recovered by king's ofiicers 
197: width of 181, 

Romaka, an astronomical Siddbiinta 
896. . ■_ 

Roman Catholics, harsh laws agaiitst 
'5470. ■ 

Rontan Law 326. , 

Romaj^a, king of Ahga . 164, . 

Romp369Q. 

R«fcJ6;r. • 

Rottisean 31. 


ivoi. 

Routes ; land r. superior to water r. 
225 ; to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 223. 

Royalty ( sec under ‘ kingship ' ). 

Rta, conception of 244-245, 

Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Kutrapa, was elected ruler by the 
people of Surastra 30, 44 ; inscrip- 
tionof 94, 105, 117, 162, 185, 890; 
repaired Sudars'ana lake at great 
cost 60, 162 ; restored kings to their 
thrones 71 ; treasury of, overflowad 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 ; 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89, 

Kudradhara 668. 

Kedraskanda, commentator of Kbidira 
Gr. 692. 

Rule; acting contrary to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren- 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers; grades of 63 ; mentality of 
foreign 102 ; women as 40. 

Xiussell on ‘ crimes ' 432n. 

I 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimini'j 
sutras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 143n, 471, 
515n, 527n, 550n, 556, 637n. 655, 
676n, 077n, 686, 695n, 704n, 705, 
719, 725n, 73ln, 770n. 828. 832n, 
835-37, 841, 849, 851n, 864,370, 
905 d. 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice'), 276- 
277 ; three kinds of 27Sn. 

Sabhaparva 2. 42, 46, 50, 53n, 5-1, 
56n. 59, 61. 07-68. 78, 106, 108, 
111-12, 127, 135, 152. 154. 102, 168, 
172,179, 200, 206, 232. 33», 542n, 
889, 937, 'J53 d. 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 273 , at least 
three to be appointed to associate 
I with the chief justice 273 : duty of, 
I ' to bring round' the king to the path 
i • of right 274'T must be preferably 
brabmanas 273'; qualifications' 'of 
273 ; were to be distinguished from 

-- learned ..bmhmsnas who- attended 

-cottrlaad-tendered advice 3'7+i were 
fined if they decided through parti- 
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alily, greed or fear 1S5 ; who were 
not to be appointed as 273-274. 

Sacbau, -Dr, (translated Albetani’s 
work] 166, 376n, 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282, 289- 
90, 605d, 733n, 886n, 887, 922, 934. 

Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali 
94S-46, 964, 

Sadacara (see under ‘custom ') 825ff ; 

4 meaning of, acc. to Manu 827, 336. 

Sadhyapala (see under Purusa). 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 8S9 ; 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
339n; transgression of dharma among 
ancient 889. 

Sahadeva 69. 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530; 
definition of, 525 ; distinguished 
from theft S2S ; four kinds of 525 ; 
heavier punishments for 525 ; king 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
included under 526. 

Sahasa (meaning 'fine'); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526. 

Sahodha, son, definition of 648; 
becomes the son of his mother's 
husband 660. 

Sahyadrikhanda 138, 929. 

/ , * ■ / , 

Saisunaga dynasty, see Sisunaka. 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
Gupta king ) 36. 

Sakala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

' e 

Sakta works prescribed wine as offer- 
ing in worship 966, 

Saktis, doctrine of three 171; relative 
strength of 171 ; theory of, in rela- 
tion to theory of mandalas 222. 

Saknlya, meaning of 746-47. 

Sakuntala 37, 52, 54, 63, 243. 

Sakyas (see under Bauddhas); busi- 

I ness of State how carried among 

.'90; capital of, was Kapilavastu 90; 
openly declared Veda to be unautho- 


I ritative and taught doctrines oppos. 

I ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kauiilya 120, 125 1 of 
officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142 ; of officers and servants stated 
^ by Kantilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
j 492n, 495n. 

Sale, (see under 'pre-emption', 
'purchaser' ) ; by one who is not the 
owner 462-465 ; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells, trees, houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493, 495; 
liability of vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 490; periods 
for rescission allowed in s. of various 
things 491; procedure as to s. of. 
land 496-497 ; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497 , 567 : what becomes of 
earnest if s,'goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491 ; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic Law 40. 

I Salmond, author of a work on 'Jhris- 
I prudence' 238, 319n, 320n, 547, 
554. 

Salt ; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac- 
tured privately 196. 

Salva, besieged Ovaraka 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

' Salyaparva 58. 79. 112n, 210, 2H. 
S96n. 904, 908n, 909, 911-12, 915, 
918. 

Sima (an upiya) ; is of five kinds 174. 

Samibartr, duties of, 131, 143, 253, 
276. • 

Samahvaya 540-41 ; rules of dynta to 
be applied to 540. 

Samaoodakas 752-753 ; limits of, as 
heirs 753. 

Samatata, a country 68. 

Simstveda 76, 77n, 
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Samayapraka», pait of Viramitrodaya, 
928a, 930. 

Samayamayukha 9jU, 'J-tfu 949, 9o<. 

Sambaadhatattva 878 

Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 

Sambaia, as a writer on Rijasistra n 
Santiparva 2. 

Sambhaji-raje-caritra, a work 81n 

I 

Sambbala, village, where Kalkin will 
be born, 923. 

Sanibhuya-samultha n.i ( partnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Saihsarga (association 3 ; with sinnci 
was of nine kinds 014 , 944 . 

Saiiisiktlya, mantras 75. 

Saiiiskarakaustubha 669, 675, 678-80, 
6830, 688-89, 695, 697, 877, '»55. 

SaiiiskarapraldL^ 771. 

Samskira^Ta 873n. 

Saihsravya, mantras 75. 

• Sjmudragnpta 44, 68-69, 71, 89, lOS, 
, 113, 213 ; accomplishments of 49. 

Saiiivarta, smrtiof 264, 277, 312, 313n 
947,951,965. 

Sai&vatsara (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters 126. 

Saifatad-vyatikrama 436-489. 

Sandar 326n. 

Sandhi (treaty) ; different kinds oi 
224; with whom should be made 

' 225 ; with whom should not be made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Saitgha, four qualities of the wise lea- 
der of 88 ; gambling causes dissen- 
sions among members of 233 ; in- 
cluded in the Vafaika country brab- 
manas, ksatriyas and others 88 ; king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188 ; of Licchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89 ; of Vrkas, Tri- 

■ garias, Yaudheyas, Parsus 88 ; two 
kinds of,' known to Panini 88. 

Sahgraha, a work, 309, 311, 379n, 435, 
548n, 563, 572. G2Sn, 629d, 872, 928. 

Sahgrahana 531-535; of three kinds 
531 ; punishment for, varied acc. to 


ca-.lo and other circumstances 535. 

Sarkara ( see ‘ saihsarga ’) . 

f 

Sankara, author of Bhasya on Vedanta- 
sutra and several Upanisads 46n, 227, 
069n, 719 , 833n, 888, 964n, 968n, 

Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanir- 
naya 878. 

Sahkaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun- 
dered 64 temples under pretext of 
supervision lS8n. 

Sahkha 101, 160, 209-10, 277, 316, 
320. 338n, 395, 398n, 401, 524, 308- 
69, 581, 592, 598. 620n. 702, 725, 
771, 776n. 960. 

Sahkka-Likhita 44, 45, 59, 125, 137, 
165n. 175, 242-43, 246, 332, 346, 
j 354, 355n. 358, 366, 371n, 372, 339, 
,393, 398n, 403-4. 469. 504, 509, 336, 
568n, 569. 572, 586, 50S, 610n, 625, 
040 , 641, 642n, 644, 651. 739n, 763, 
790, 803n. 932n. 

Sahkha-Likhi ta-d harmasli tra , sper i a I 
ly studied by Vajasaneyios 853. 

Saiikhayana Brahmana 600n, 905. 

/ 

Sankhiyana-grbya-sutra 922. 

f / 

Sahkhayana-srauta-sutra 887n. 

Sahkbya 169. 

I Sannidhatr. duties of 143. 

I Sannyisa, whether forbidden in Kali 
I 900-61. 

I Sannyasin, see under Yati 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 075 

Santana, younger brother of IViipi 
became king 41, 164, 609. 

I Santatiya, mantras 75. * 

I Srntiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13iJ^ ]7n, 
18n. 21-28, 30-31, 33-34, 37, 10. 
I 44-45, 48, 50n, 51. 53n. 56-59. 61n, 

' 02. 67-68, 70-71, 78-79. 87, 101, 

I 105-107, 118, 127, 131. 138, 141 -4'.', 
I 150-51, 167-68. 173, 175, 179-Sl, 
185-86, 189-90, 199,202,203,20'. 
' *09, 211. 215-16, 221n, 222, 2."9n, 

I 239, 244-45, 273n, 353 , 389, 392n, 
i 399. 400n, 404n, 521. 5M. 609n, 
! 614, 861n, 875, 883. 890-92. 913, 

j 937.943,952,955. 
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Sapathas (special oaths) ; employed in 
disputes o{ small value 358 ; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapittda, acc, to Dayabhaga 741-43, 
747 ; two meanings of 733-736. 
Sajnndas, are of two kinds, gotraja and 
bhinnagotra acc. to Mitakyara 732. 
Sapindikarana, a ^addha 737, 

Saradacharan Mitra, Mr. Justice 559, 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 
by Indra to find out treasures of 
F^is 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72, 184, 200, 219n, 220n, 221, 
223, 243n, 258, 263, 264n, 265n, 
272n,273, 276n-278, 231n,282n, 283, 
283n, 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n, 303n, 
310, 312, 318n. 321, 326, 332, 342d, 
332n, 358, 367n, 382n, 393n, 413n, 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n, 441n, 
451, 4S5n, 464n, 472n-74n, 476n, 
477n. 479n, 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n, 512n,523n, 540n, 545, 549n, 
331, 5S3n, 5S4n, 362, S63n, 610n, 
612, 636n, 638n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n, 778n. 

Sardesai. Mr, G. S., editor of ‘Selec- 
tions from Peshwa's Daftar ' 400, 

I 

Sariraka-bhasya of Sankara 725 , 73 In, 
Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of 
'Hindu Law’ and of a work on 
‘Adoption’ 441a, 662, 664tt, 690n. 
Sarkar, Mr.^Himansu Bhushan 64 In, 
934n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishori Lai on 'Mimamsa- 
rules‘ 640, 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, Prof. B. K. 20, 94. 
Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 
on inheritance 744n, 757n, 758o, 
760-61. 

Sarvajna-Narayana, commentator of 
Mannsmrti 150n, 788o, 789. 

S^fika 31. 

Sastra; in case of conflict of s. with 
rational or equitable rule, the latter 
prevails 9. 

m 


Sastradipika, a work of Fartbasaratbi 
677n, 828n, 831n, 836d, 844n, SflOn, 
852n, 853. 

Sataghoi213. 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 26, 32, 41, 
65-66, 111-12, 153, 180, 415-16, 
527n, 565, 613, 641, 843, 877, 886n, 
887-88, 907n. 964. 

Satatapa 14 3n, 

fe^tridimn-mata 487n, 882o, 

Sattia, sacrifice extending over long 
periods to be performed by brah* 
manas 938. 

Satru ( enemical king ), kinds of 219. 

Satmghna 203. 

Satyafikara 435, 

Satyasadha, s'rautasutra of 28, 278n, 
653n, 655 , 686, 941n, 

Saudayika, a class of stridhana 775 1 a 
comprehensive term for several^ 
lands of stridhana 778 ; defioition of 
778. 

Saudra (son of a brahmana from a 
sudra wife } ; is a secondary son and 
technically not an anrasa son 599, 
646, 648 , 636; styled Paraaiva aiso 
648, 656. 

Saunaka, smrti of 183 , 599,614, 655, 
656n, 664, 668, 675-676, 682-83, 
687, 689, 926. 

Sannakiya 230. 

Sauparna, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209, 232, 

Sautramani, an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26 ; 
offering of wine cnps in 865, 940, 964. 

Sauvita, king of, was killed by his 
queen 85 

Sayana 65, 66n, 229, 361, 770, 886n. 

Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 8S7u. 

Schrader, Otto924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedie Aryans 
933 ; made undrinkable by btahmanas 

[ 937. 

i Sea voyage, forbidden in Kali 610n, 

I 933-38 ; propositions about 937, 
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Selections from Peshvra's Daftar, ( see 
under 'Sardesai’) 402n, 40Sn,'713. 

Self>acqaired property 639-640 ; dif- 
ferent kinds of 679-58 L ; of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father's s, p , acc, to strict theory of 
Mitakrara 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter's s. p, 639 ; Visnudhaimasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Prija Nath 387, 441n, 427n, 
497n. 

Senart, 91. 

Sen-Cupta, Prof. P. C. 903-4. 

Separate property, (see under ‘gains of 
-learning', 'self-acquired property’) ; 
is not liable to partition 686 ; kinds 
of 577 ; recognition of vidyadhana 
as s. p. was the first inroad on the 

* conception that all property belong- 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasatras men- 
tion only two kinds of 482; difference 
tetween slaves and s. 484 , four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
inculcated on ICO ; qualifications of 
State servants 159-160. 

6nnal intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con- 
sent was not punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
with certain women was held to be 
' incest 633 ; with a concubine kept 
‘Ky another was punishable 535. 

Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Sham Sastri, Dr. 83n, 102, ItOn, 343n, 
811n. ' 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 

Shiva-cbatrapati-mabaraja-caritra, a 
work 81n. 

Shivaji, coronation of 81 ; hadacouncil 
of eight ministers 106 ; ruling of, 
in a dispute 285 ; supposed to be 
' harbinger of Kalkin, 926, 


Sbivaraja--rajyabhiseka— kalpataru, a 

work 81. 

Siddhanta-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 

Siddhantasiromani of Bhaskaracarya 
122n. 

Siddharaja, king of Anhilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and then remitted it 198. 

Si^ditya, a king 70. 

Silappadikaram, a Tamil work 407. 

t 

Silparatna, a work 182n. 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460 , 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under ‘samsarga ' ) ; diver- 
gence of views as to what was grave 
!>. 612-614 , is not committed 

through fear of punishment or oC 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Sioghana, a Yadava king of Devagiri 
226. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated witb when he 
performed praya^itta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 

Sirkar, Dr. D. C. 378. 

Siromanibbattacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori- 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
wbat dharma is 826 ; who are 325, 
843. • 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavaharamayukha 748-749 ; 
position of, as heir 728 ; position of, 
under modern legislation 749; un- 
married s. entitled to a share on 

» partition among brothers 619-620, 
749. 

Sis'nnaka dynasty 899. 

t , 

Sisupalavadha 313n. 

Sisya, defined 482 ; duties of a Vedic 

483, 
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Siia, ordeal ol fire, undergone by 364. 

Siva ewdllowed Halahala poison ilia. 

Sivaskandavarman, a I’allava king 69. 

Skanda and Virakha, story of 903n. 

^kandagupta, commander of elephant 
section under Emperor Harsa 86, 
115. 

Skandapurana 234 , 801 , 

Skanda^tbi 911. 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484 ; 
master entitled to claim back s, 
leaving him and going to another 485 ; 
master liable to be punished for 
selling a female slave unwilling to 
leave him 485 ; population of, in 
ancient Greek cities ISn ; who could 
not be made 485. 

Smartakala, meaning of 321, 970. 

Smrticandrika 7, 119, 120n, 121n, 
156n, 243,244n, 247n, 251n, 258n, 
259n, 260-264. 265n. 270n. 274n, 
275, 276n, 277, 278n, 280-82, 285n, 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n. 
301, 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n, 321, 323n, 326n, 327, 331, 
332n, 334, 336-338n, 341n, 342n, 
34Sn, 346n, 347, 348n, 349n. 350, 
3Sln, 352, 354n, 357n. 358, 363n, 
364n. 367n, 371n, 375, 379n, 380. 
382n, 383n, 384, 386n, 387n. 391n, 
393n, 394, 395n, 396, 398n. 409n, 
411, 413n, 4l7n, 419n. 421n, 424n. 
426n. 429n, 430-434n, 436-37. 439n, 
440, 442n, 444-447n, 4510, 432n, 
455n, 4e«n, 462-465, 468n, 469, 
471n-474n, 476-485n, 487-489n, 

491n,* 492n, 498n— 501n, 503, 

505n-S15n, 517n-18, 520n, 521n, 
324, S25n, 526n, 529, 531, 532n, 
S33n, 536n, 538n, 545, 548n, 549n, 
SSOn, 553n. 554n, 556n, S63n, S70n, 
372n, 575n, 580n-582n, 585n, 586, 
589, 590n, 593, 39Sn, 597, 599, 605-‘ 
607q, 609b, 610n, 619n-621n, 623n- 
626tt, 628, 629, 63 In, 632n, 634n, 
635, 637n-639n, 639, e64n, 678n, 
691, 703’, 706, 707, 709n, 710n, 712, 
'714-lS, 721-22, 726-27, 731, 733, 


750n, 766, 768, 772. 775, 777n-79. 
781, 7S3n, 780n-788. 790n. 792n. 
793, soon. 804n, SOS. 815, 858n, 
859n, S60n, 861n, 862, 863n, 864n, 
867n, 86Sn, 869n, 870, 871n. 872n, 
874, 876, 884-85, 928, 929, 956n, 
970n. 

Smitikauslubha, 930, 938, 941tt, 949, 
951, 953, 954, 957, 958n, 960n. 964, 
966. 

Smrtimaharoava 581 n. 

Smrtls; all s. were deemed to form one 
»stra 870; authors of, belfeved in 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them- 
selves 866 : authoritativeness of 828-* 
830, 839-40; autboritativeness of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether they are concerned with 
dharma or mokn 839-841; certain 
s. specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 368; conflict among 283, 863- 
66; conflict of smrtis and Putinas 
871-873 ; conflict of s. and Vadie 
texts 832-834; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75; conflict- 
ing s. to be assigned their appro- 
priate scope 443 ; contents of, ''di- 
vided into five categories 840 ; direct 
conflict among, is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is epbn 
443 ; embody practices current in 
their days 874-75, 878-879; endea- 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398 . on same subject must 
be harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
870 ; rules of Interpretation of s. 
when in apparent conflict with Veda 
834, 870 : three views about s. be- 
ing based on Veda 829-30; when 
visible purpose can be found for s. 
Vedic basis or spiritual puipote not 
to be inferred 835-837. 

Smrtimuktaphala 858n, 859n, 86ln, 
868n, 871n. 872n, 875e; 876, 9^, 
930, 957 , 9fl0n. 
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SmrtisaDgraba, (see under 'Sahgraba') 
345. 549, 555, 638n, OMn, 70S. 726. 
928, 

Siprtiratna SSSn. 

Smi-tisara 767, 

Sq)rtiviveka, a work of Medbatifbi 82S, 
8300. 831, 840n. 

Sartjnrtbasara 928, 945n. 

Snataka, was always, to carry a jar of 
water 938. 

Social costract, theory of 31, 34. 

Socrates SO, S2. 

Soldiers, (see under 'troops'}, charac- 
teristics of-s. of various countries and 
tribes 202 : duty of, to fight and die 
ia battle rather than rnn away 211 ; 
fighting without treachery go to 
Heaven if they fall in battle S8, 211 : 
rewards promised to s. by the com- 
aander-in-chief 212; running away 
from battle were deemed to go to 
Hell 211 i slain in battle are waited 

* upon by divine damsels in heaven 
38: tribunals for deciding disputes 
of 283. 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 

Somadeva, author of Nitivakyamrta 
240. 

SotBemara 2S0. 

Son, (see under 'anrasa', 'illegitimate'); 
abandoned by parents belongs to 
caste of him who brings him op 64Sn ; 
belief that those who had no s. did 
not go to heavenly worlds 710n ; by 
the birth of the eldest s, a man be- 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
42, 624, 736. 

Son, can perform parvanaand ekoddista 
Btaddhas of father 737 ; different 
ways of giving a special share to 
dfiest 624-625 ; eldest s,, special 
rights of, recognised even in modern 
times in certain cases 624 , 631 ; 
eldest s. was given all wealth in 
Vedic times in some cases 563-566, 
632 : extravagant praise of son. 
grandson, great-grandson 642 ; gtv- 
ing 'major part of ancestral estate to 
eldest 8. was forbidden by Mstras 


acc. to Ap. 566, 622 ; giving special 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; hasan absolute 
right to partition under MitSksara 
during father's lifetime even against 
father's wish 569-570, 62b ; has no 
right to partition in father's lifetime 
acc. to Dayabbaga 569 ; history of 
the practice to give a larger share to 
eldest s, 566-67; krtrima s. recog- 
nized in modern timesin Mitliila637 ; 
ksetiaja s. condemned by .Apastamba . 
649 : importance of 641-643 ; male 
descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 , not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 160, 
of a brabmana from a sudra wife got 
a share of his father's property 59E ; 
of a brabmana from a vaisya or 
ksatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brabmana 5S6- 
87, 598 ; paunarbbava s. not fit to be 
invited at sriddha 649 ; purposes 
served by a 641 ; rights of a post- 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before bis birth 593-507 , rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 
Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-627 , 
seniority among twins 626 ; some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not in vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s, of sneb a marriage 509 , was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell called put 642. • 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649 ; confusion 
among smrtis about the position and 
rights of secondary 644-648, 650-652, 
definitions of the 12 or 13 kinds of 
, 647-648 ; kinds of, recognized in 
ancient works 643-644 ; long lists 
of secondary s. due to partiality for 
divisions and sub-divisions 649 ; 
many s. were desired 642 ; only two 
kinds of, recognized now throoghon ^ 
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India 657 ; other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary sons 653 ; secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; 
secondary s. except daitaka now 
obsolete 657 ; smrtis do not consider 
all secondary s. equally important 
for spiritual purposes nor did they 
allow such s. to be taken al same 
time 648 ; spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s. 653-655 ; table of 
several kinds of 645; twelve kinds of 
645-646 : twenty kinds of, in Anua- 
sanaparva 645n. 

Sovereign, (see under 'king' ) , three- 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128-131 ; disguises of 129; 
employed by invading king to 
encourage bis enemy's subjects to 
become disaffected 199; employed 
by samafaartr to protect subjects 
against officers taking bribes 253 ; 
five saiiisthas (groups) of 129-130 ; 
for detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254; for report- 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 ; 
several s. to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130; to report about rumours and 
discontent among people 130 ; were 
said to be king's eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sraddha, (see under 'ekoddista,' 
'parvana' and 'sapindana' ) ; clothes 
and ornaments worn bv father, his 
bed an3 vehicle were to be donated 
to ^ahmana invited at father's 587 , 
offering of flesh at 945-46; order of 
those who are to perform s, 739 ; 
pindas are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443 ; tax 
levied on Kashmirians performing s. 
at Gaya 198. , 

Snddhatattva 73 7n, 864n. 
Sriddhaviveka 739. 

t 

Srivasti 109. 

Sreni, ( see under ‘corporations' and 
'guilds',). 


idsd 

Sri, hymn to 77. 

Sndhara, commentator of the Bhaga- 
vaiaPur^a 182n, 183, 626n, .873, 
899, ' 

Srikara 324, 582 , 583n, 703 , 721, 768. 

/ 

Srikrsna, author of Dayakramasaiigraba 
544, 557. 56Sn, 586n, 781n, 799. . 

t 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
smrti texts or popular sentiment 865, 

Stare decisis, principle of 730. 

State, ( see under 'rajadharma' and 
'rajya' ) ; comprised desas and 
subdivisions of deas 138-139 ; 
departments of 113 ; depends on 
mantra 110 ; divided by samahartr 
into four divisions 143 ; elements of, 
depend on rastra 132 ; functions of, 
in modern times 60 ; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146 ; 
how constituted 19; local adminis- ' 
tration in 153-159 ; made great • 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161 ; most desirable thing for 
s,,is to crown a king 34; organic 
theory of 20 ; ownership of, over all 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 383; popular 
elected assemblies in 92: revenue 
and army, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 184 ; seven elements 
of 17 ; superintendents of the depart- 
ments of, to be appointed by the 
king 142 { twenty-eight departments 
of, mentioned by Kautilya 142ff ; 
was not an end in itself but only a 
means 241. 

States : ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-241 ; internal 
and external troubles of 207 ; mann- 
faetured salt and imposed dntyon 
imported salt 196 ; modem nation s. 
have two moralities 138 ; principal 
sources of income of 190-191 ; 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
238-239, 
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5tep-bioth«ti includes, ace. to Vai- 
jayanti, son of tbe same mother but 
of a different father 730. 

Step-mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606 ; not I 
recognized as an heir in the.wbole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
goiriga sapintla 724. 

Stephens, author of ‘History of English 
Criminal Law' 255n, 345, 375, 390, 
403n. 

Steya (theft) 519-524. 

Sthanika, an officer 143. 

Sthanviwara ( modern Thanesar ), des- 
cription of 182. 

Stobhaka, a private informant 264. 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu law books 682, 728, 

Strabo 308. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of 'Hindu 

* LaV 818, 819, 930n. 

^trldhana, ( see ' ornaments ', ' sanda- 
yika ', ‘ yautaka ' ) 770-802 ; defini- 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777 ; definitions of, in com- 
mentaries 780-782 ; devolution of, 
acoT to Katyayana 792 , dominion 
ov« 783-788 ; germs o( the topic of, 
in Vedic literature 770, husband's 
powerover wife‘s785 787, Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat- 
ment of, among smrlis 774-775 , 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about saudayika 
784-785 : succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti teats on succession to 789-792; 
succession to, acc. to Gayabhaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
acc. to >litaksaia, except ^Ika and 
maiden’s property 794 ; succession 
to maiden's s. 793 ; succession to, 
aco. to Smrtlcandrika 795 ; sneees- 
sios to, acc. to Vivadacintamani 795: 
sncce^on to, acc. to Vyavahara- 
ma^kha 798; succession to s'ulka 
792-793 ; snccession to, varies a«c. 
as woman is unmarried or moirried or 
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married in an approved form and 
acc. to species of s. 789 ; succession 
to s. and unebastity 801. 

Striparva 204, 872. 

Student, (see under 'sisya') either 
upakurvana or naisthika 962. 
Subandbu, author of Vasavadatta 53, 
Subdivisions, of State witb tbe number 
of villages they contained 139. 
Subbadra, was 'not a daughter ol 
Vasudeva, acc. to Kumarila 847. 
Subbakara, a king whose queen and 
daughter succeeded to tbe throne 40, 
Subjects, causes of impoverishment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
I ruin 'of king 199 ; require protection 
against king’s officers, thieves, royal 
[ favourites and king’s greed 58-59 ; 
what is pleasing to, constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anoadhi ), allowed by 
KuIIuka and others 429, 431. 
SubodhinT, com. ontbeMitaksaia 553n , 
705n. 731, 733n, 750n, 757, 764 d, 
774n, 793, 815. 

Subrahmaaya texts 626-C27 . 

Sucaka, an officer who brings 
I aparadhas to the king's riotici. 264, 
j Sudarrana lake was repaired by Rudra- 
I daman in 2nd century .k. 1 '. 60, 105 , 
162. 

i oudars’anacarya, commentatoi of 
Apastamba-grbya 674d, 879 
Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 
Sudhanva, ufadhyaja of Rama o 

Suddbitattva 740d. 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937 , cdhnot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668; engaging sOdra as a 
cook in a brShmana household 958 ; 
expiation for perjury by a sudra to 
save a person from death sentence 
3fi3 ; had bis tongue cut off, if h* 
abused a virtuous person of the 
three higher castes 513 : kings in 
Kali age wUl be 40 : provision for 
guests of radta caste 60 , to he 
, punished with the cutting of thal 
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Umb v^Ub which he strikes & person 
of the three higher castes SIS, 
Sudrakamalakara, a work 893n. 
Bndynmna 33. 

SugandhF, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163. 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939, 958-39. 

Suits, ( see under 'appearance', 'court*, 
'justice' ). 

/ 

Sukracarya, prohibited into\icants to 
brabmanas 966. 

Sukranltisara 3-3, 7. IV-IS, 21, 23, 
23-27, 37, 43, 44, 47n, 48, 49n, 52-3, 
3S-37, 60. 67, 72, 84. 99, 104, 106, 
108, 109, 113, 115-118, 121n. 128, 
142, 147, 152, 154-33, 160, 163-64, 
170-71,174, 179,181,184-90, 192, 
194, 197, 199, 202, 205, 206, 209, 
212-13, 216, 238-40, 242-43, 245, 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278, 
281n, 282n. 286, 288n. 289, 297. 
300n, 301,303,308, 311, 345, 334, 
379, 399, 403-04 , 420n, 441n, 662, 

^ 861n,869, 881. 

Sulapani 87.8. 

Snlka (tolls), tax levied on goods 
^ carried by land or water 192. 

Snlka, a kind of stridhaua 774-775. 
Sumantu 17, 200, 494n, 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 
Summoning (see under 'appearance') ; 
rules About s. a defendant or accus- 
ed 286-287. 

' ^ I 

Snnahsepa, story of 544 , 563-64, 660, 
663 ; was adopted by Yisvamitra 
544 , 563 , 657n, 661, 680. 
Sundarakanda 172n, 214. 
Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sura (see under ‘wine’) ; drinking of, 
was one of the five mahapatakas 965; 
' was said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
flour 965. 

Surastra, had a republic at one time 30 


1(»1 

Surety, 435-438 ; all kinds of, ate 
personally liable 437 , liability of s. 
for appearance 437 ; liability, of s, 
none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438 ; of two kinds, acc. to Manu 
436; of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Ei haspati 436 ; sons 
of s. for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Harita 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438 ; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436 ; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92. 

Sutherland 682. 

Suy ya, a great Kashmirian engineer 1 62 . 

Svapurusa, (see 'purusa'). 

Svargarohanikaparva 872. 

Svastyayana, hymns 75 ; rites of 228 

Svayamdatta son, definition of 648, 661 . 

Svetaketu 92. ■* '’ 

Svetasvataropani^d 330, ' 

Tables, ( see under 'measures’ ) , of 
coins 121a ; of measures of capacity 
124, 146n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n , of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhini 204-205 , of weights 
121-22, 145n. 

Taittiriya .\ranyaka 353, 842. 

Taittirlya Brabmana, 29, 74, 73n, 77n, 
92. 112, 132, 135, 153. 190, 272, 414, 
603n, 676, 685n. 829. 877, 887, 907n. 
921-22, 933. 961-62, 964. 

Taittiriya Sambita 26, 41, 64, 77, 112, 
125n. 132, 130u. 153, 162, 180, 213, 
387-88, 414n-416. SOOn, 515, 519, 
535, 543, 565, 567, 588, 605n. 606, 
613.622,624, 655a, 662, 689, 701,' 
703n, 713, 770, 830n, 842, 868n, 
887, 905, 920-22, 962, 964. 

Taittiriya Upanisad 22, 826n, 875, 

Takras'ila 116; University of, where 
even princes studied SO. 

Talajahgba 52. 

T^ndya Brabmana 361, 512ii,^ S43, 

600 n. 
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Tanks, cosstrnction of, bv the State 
162-63. 

Tantra, works on 215. 

Tantraratna S55n, 

Taatiavartika of Kumarila, 38o, 47n, 
676n, 694n. 695n. 829n. 830, 834, 
S3Sn. 838, S39 d, 841n. 842. 843n, 
844, 846, 84 7n, 849n, 852, 853, 855. 
857n. 858, 8700, 871. 964 d. 965, 
968n. 

Tawney 198, 283. 

Taxation ; higher t. could be imposed 
in calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185 ; how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188; principles of, in 
ancient Indian works 184-185 ; ' 
principles of, laid down by Adam • 
Smith 186n ; should be felt as being 
light 185. 

Taxes, are the king's wages for the | 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; ^ 
exemption from, applied Only to very 

• learned btahmanas and not to all 
brabmaqas 195 ; exemptions from t. 
mentioned in land grants weie 
eighteen 195 ; levied on marriages , 
and upanayana 198 , levied on mer- 
chafldise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing saddba at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brahmans, women.minors, students, 
ascetics and sudras doing menial 
work for others 1, 194; not to be 
levied on improved land till cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191 ; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixtb of grain as t., but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
in calamities 185; persons exempt 
from payment of 1 : principal payers 
of t. were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders &c. 191 ; rates of, were 
fixed by the smrtis and could be 
varied only in emergencies 184-185 ; 
reasons why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90; rise in, to be gradual 
186; wbat prevented kings from 
exacting excessive t, 198, 


Taxila copperplate of Moa 308, 

Taylor, Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on 'Evidence' 336 d, 338. 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 693n, 751n, 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166, king could 
in calamities requisition wealth of 
188, 197 ; property of, not lost by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence ' 306, 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; en- 
hancement of sentence for lepeated- 
ly committing 405 ; liability ot 
village headman for t 167-68 ; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by bis own 
servant 167 : no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 : of three kinds, acr. to the 
value of the subject of 519. 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 : goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 ; not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521 ; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food oabelp to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed* for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen or its price 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520 ; 
various punishments for 521-22 , 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nieudic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc. to 
some 170, 

Tirthas (high officers of State) were 
18, 112, 
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Titbitattva, a work of Raghunandana 
910n, ' 

Title, and possession lend support to 
one another 3 18 ; rules respecting 
possession and t. 319-320: t. without 
some slight possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religions, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay- 
ment of 193-194 ; levied on exports 
and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 40Sn ; by police not un- 
known even now in the West and in 
India 235n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
is prima facie established 254 : four 
kinds of 254 ; punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n ; 
when not to be employed 254. 
Touching a person after a relative of | 
the latter is dead 951, | 

Traitana, a disa 353. I 

Transactions, ( see under ‘ contract ', | 
'possession' ] ; age of competency to ! 
enter into, for males and females ' 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412; circums- I 
tances which make t. unenforceable | 
412 ; committed to writing prevail , 
over those made before witnesses i 
only 431-32', in conflict of, one with j 
possession first is superior 431 ; in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
timd prevails 432 ; last of several!, 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
^ mortgage 413. i 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian ) 306^ | 
413n, 425,429n,434,493n,494n,674. 1 
Transfer, of property by acceptance 3 19. 

■' Trasadasyu, a Vedic king, claimed ^to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. 
Treasury, all undertakings of king depend 
on 184 ; duties of the superintendent 
135 


I of 144; eight principal sonrees of 
I filling 187-188 ; everyone, ^however 
poor, must contribnte something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
I silver reserve in 187 ; means recom- 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is Mhasa of 
lowest kind 426 ; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528 ; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t. growing on the boun- 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial ; ordeals not to resorted to in if 
human means available 261. 

Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda such 
as those of Auu, Druhyii &c. 64, 
135. 

Tribunals (see under 'courts' ); grades 
of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation except what 
fell under sakasa 281 ; inferior, 
could not carry out orders as to finhs ' 
and punishments, hut only recom- ' 
mended these to king 28| ; offenders 
of all castes were brought beforesame 
398n; ten classes of, spoken by Bbrgu 
282 : usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 283, '* 

Triveda, Dr. D. S. 897n. 

Troops ; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
spirit inculcated and encouraged m, 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constituted 
hereditary 202 ; number of, killed in 
the Mababbarata war 204; of all 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206; superiority 
or inferiority of several grades of 
201-202. 

Troubles, internal, are more serious 
for the State than external ones 233. 

'Tup-tika of Kumarila on Jaimini 695n, 

Tnrvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

' Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
I Surastra under A»ka 117. 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 441n. 

Twins, seniority among 627, 873. 

Uccala, king of Kashmir 80. 
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j ikiDg of V^Lss,^\sas nupii- 
soned'by Mahasena 86, 

Uday^hTya, an isft in Agnistoma 'JiQ. 
Udvabatattva, 930, 944, 94Sn. > 

Udyogaparva, 3n, 37, 43, 53, 5Sn, 6i, 
79, ta?, 127, 131, 163n, 168, 173, 
183, 202, 204-7, 213, 226, 228, 232, 
245. 278, 334, 452, 538, 542n. 555n. 
-609n, 845, 848, 905, 907-8,910, 911, 
916, 918, 922. 965. 

LTdyota, an author q, by Dayabliaga 
556, 736. 

Cgr.a 64. 

Uktalablia, defined 493. 

Cpamdhi, 454-453 ; means every kind 
of bailment acc, to Katyayana 455 
ITpapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610n . 
adultery \^as generally regarded as 
615 ; Cindfayana or Govrata wifi 
the ordinary penance for 615 , go- 
vadl^a as an fi65, 

49 ; Arthanstra is an 10> 
, 843 ; four Upavedas mentioned as 
affiliated to the four Vedas 10 . 843n. 
t'payas (expedients of royal policy) 
171-173 ; are four, acc. to many 
writers 171 ; are seven, acc. to 
Itaigandaka and a few others 172 , 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, bnt also in ordinary life 173 > 
, danda out of the upayas. is to be 
employed as a last resort 173 ; theory 
of, elaborated long before Christian 
era 172. 

Upek^ (an upaya) 172. 

Usages, about ritual varied even id 
Vedic times 877 , authoritativeness 
of, laid down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42 . each country 
hasu. that are duraciras 849 . esta- 
.blisheif in a country and not plainly 
ihitnoral and not in direct conflict 
with Veda' and smrtis were to be 
recorded in writing under royat seal 
270, 488, 863; family u. preferred to 
^stra 875 ; general rule about autho- 
ritafiveness of 865-866 ; governed 
disputes of inliabitants of same vil- 
lage. city or country 283, 862 : illus- 


trations of varyipg usages in different 
parts 861 , immemorial ii, said to 
be transcendental law S75 ; im- 
moral u. condemned by Kumatila 
I 848-849 , of countries, castes, 

I V illages and groups, varying general 

1 rules were to be enforced by king 

I 566, 860-866, 882, of guilds ti.i- 

I ders, heretics, and associations may 

be enforced by king 860 ; of Lhlaa 
) as to gains of learning or gifts acquir- 
I eil at c.vpcose of family estate 580, 
of Vedic saklias about religious cites 
' 883-84; rccognued by Vedic tests 

, giadually went out of vogue and 
came to he condemned by common 
people 630 ; that arc not opposed to 
' Vedic le-xts, that leave no visible pur- 
pose and arc practised by Vedic .vista, 
as^dharma are authoritative 843. 

' Uunas, author of work on Kajasa.tia 
2-4 , I21n, 208, 221 ; smrti of 330-37, 
447, 485, 501, 514, 586. 

I Usasti Cakrayana 164. 

Usmy. (see under 'money-lending'), 
even witnesses to u, transactions 
were liable to bo punished 422 ; con- 
demned as worse than brahmana- 
iDuidcr 418, 420n, 425n , not known 
10 Indians, acc. to Megasthenes 4L8. 

Ulpala, commentator of Brhatsamhila 
82. 230n, 407n, 897, 906n. 916, Ul7. 
•Jl'Jn. 

Utta'a (defendant's reply) 300 

Utlarakanda ( of Kamayana) 243. 

t'tlaramallura, inscriptions «on the 
' qualifications of candidate, for elcc- 
, lion to village committees 'Jl, #36, 

Uttarapatha 135. 

Vacaspali 668. ^ 

Vahika, country of 88, bakala, chief 
city of 88n, 

VaMya, Mr. C. V. 898, 901n, 912. 

V'aijayanti, a lexicon 130, 14Sn, 38 5. 

Vaijayanti, com. of Nandapandita on 
VUnudbarmasutra, 39, 122n, 142, 
195, 205, 403, 452n, 433, 020n, 616, 
717, 727. 730-31. 777, 877il. 
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Vaiklunasa-sm^rtn&iltra 7C‘lii. 

Vainya, the first king, who made a 
contract witli people 31. 

Vairantya, a king killed by stratagem 85. 

Vaisarjana-homa 836n. 

Vaisya-vam'^-sndbakara 2S2n. 

Vajapeja, a saciifice, may be peiform- 
ed by brahmanas63. 836n sacntuial 
post in 750, 9J. 

Vijasaneya samhiti, Of, 132, 10’, 272. 
351. 519, 534, 511. 6o0. 744n. .'•'i7, 
902, 904. 

Vajjians, eight clans at 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who sold 
many people as slaves to mlci-rhas 
4S4. 

Vakatak.as 39, 70 ; weie allied by 
marriage to Dhaiasivas 76n. 

Vakpariisya (abase and delamtiion) 
511-513. 

Vakyabheda, fault of 095 . 

Vamagama, (see under s'akta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46, 49, 51, 53 n, 1 01, 13 1, 
161 , 168, 172, 180, 207-8, 21-1. 034n, 
776n, 860, S39n, 890-92, S96n, 923- 
24, 960n. 

Vanaprastha, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, author of (j irvanapada- 
maSjari 849. 

Varadaraja, author of Vy.avahaia- 
nirnaya, a workof authority on Hindu 
Law in Madras 240, 545, 731. 

V3»hag;hya 7340. 

Vatahamihira. author of BihatsaraUin, 
231, SA, 897; and ol Pinc.tsid- 
dhantika 898, 907. 

Vardhamana, author of Pnndavivek.a 
191, 391n. 

Varsas, nine, of Jambiulvipa 131. 

Varsyayani 524. 

Vsirta, benefits from 50 , constituents 
of 50 ; importance of 51 , wor^s 
on I4n. 

Vartika, on Panini 3en, 126n, 140n, 
■ I41n, H4n. 190, 499n. 

Varuna, as chastiser of Lings 176 , 
praised as the lord of rastras 132. 


Vnrunapraghasa, a Vedic rite, one of 
the Caturraasyas 534, 676n. 

Vasavadatta, of Subandhu 53. 

Vasistha, special oath taken by‘3o9. 
thiew himself into the VipSS river 
845. 

Vasisiba, smiti of 302n, 310, 342a, 
430. 

Vasistha, Jhamaslitra of 3, 37, 56, 59, 
61, 97. 119, 137, 160n. 166, 190, 
194, 242, 245-6, 250, 273, 307, 317, 
327, 332,333, 343, 344n, 353. 335, 
380, 390, 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423, 443, 447, 154, 472, 504, 527, 
535, 504, 574, 595. 598-99, 608, 
612n. 014-15, 617. 625, C42n. 044, 
646. 647n, 050-51, 655, 657, 060, 
663, 668. o7o. 677n. G78n, 690n, 
698 . 700. 703n, 706. 733, 771, 775n, 
S03. SOS-7, .825, 857, 863 , 866, 870n, 
S72ii. 874. 875, SSI, 931. 938. 941, 
944, 940-48, 950, 952, 934, 957, 
9a9 , 963 , 905. , 

Vaslsthadharmasiitra, specially siudifid 
by Rgvedins 853. ' 

Vasoidbara, a religious rite 234. 

Vastu^astra ISO. 

Vasudeva, minister of Devaljhnti, 
killed bis master 86. 

Vasudeva, (see under Krspa); i^ said 
to have tliiink liquor prepared from 
honey 965. 

Vasus, eight 308. 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
.4gastya thiough over-joy 33. 

Vatsa, was abused by his step-brother 
as the son of a Sudra woman 361. 

Vatsyayana, aiithot of bhap'a on 
Nyayastitra 40ii. 

Vayupmana, 10, 71. 42n. 53n, 05n, 
101, 140n, 170, 179, 642n, 675, 
872n. 892, S95n, b96n. 897n. 899- 
900, 902 

Vedahgn Jvotisa— 885, 922,, 923-25, 

954. 

Vedahgns 49, 839. 

Vedanta, philosophy propounds Pufiisa 
as the cause of the world 839. 

Vedantasutia 46, 47n, 227, 443^n^66^n, 
7V9.'73ln, 870.^fi4n‘, 968n.'V 
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Vadas, acc. to Kautilya 48 ; aiigas of 
’48-49. 

Veda-VyaM, smrti of 272n, 872 , 963. 

Vetut, a king, was killed by brahmanas . 
for his irreligious conduct 26. 33; 
perished through lack of vinaya 52. 

Vendor, ( see under 'purchaser', 'sale'); 
Sue for selling an article after con- 
cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 

Ve^, capital of Licchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 26S, 

Ve^s, (see under 'ganika'); were 
almost slaves 148. 

Vibhaga (partition), definition of 360- 
561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61n. 
820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227. 

Vidbivairlipya, meaning of 605. 

* Vidhivaisamya, explained 704 . 

. Viduratha, a king, killed by his 
queen 85. 

Vidjnidbana, (see under 'gains of learn- 
ing') 581ff. 

Vidyas, control of senses is the cause 
ofaprofictency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
I 49 ; fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigxaha (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which V. springs 226, 

Vijigfsn. meaning of 218, 

VijSaneivara, ( see under Mitaksara ) 
119, 393, 869, 927, 942. 

Vikramorvasiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156 ; 
communities were miniature States 
137 ; duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue 0 | 
-134, 154 ; headman of 153-154 ; 
headman of, bad certain summary 
powers of punishment 282 ; officers 
of a 134-155 ; officers of, supervised 


I Vol. 

by a minister of Stale 141; should 
contain n'ot less than 100 families 
and not more tb.-in 500, 13 I . 

Village Police Act (in Bombay Pre- 
sidency ) 282. 

Villages, administration of, by means 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 , in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samabartr 143 ; were named after 
trees 141n, 

Vinayaka, propitiatory rite to 960. 

Vipam, river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

Viramitiodaya, (see Vyavaharapraka^ 
and Rijan Itiprakasa) , 10, 445, 571, 
576.671,731,735,759,782,800,879, 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544, 

Virataparva59, 135, 160, 180, 203,888 

Yisalaksa, expounder of Rajaustra 2, 

53, 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4, 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in piinted 
text) 735. 

Visnudharmasutra, 3 , 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56. 58-59, 61, 71, 118-121n, 126, 
133, 141-42, 146d, 166-67,173, 176, 
179, 185, 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242, 
245, 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321, 330-32. 334, 336, 340n, 
343, 346^7, 352-53, 358,360,364- 
66, 370-372n. 373-74, 389, 392, 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419, 421- 
23, 427-29, 431-433, 436-38, 440, 
442-45, 449n, 450, 452-5ii 463, 472, 
479, 490, 498, 509, 51In, 512, 516, 
522, 526-28, 534-35, 551, 5Sl, 574, 
578. 580, 587, S89n. 595, 598, 605, 
608, 610a, 613n, 614n, 616-18, 620, 
623, 625, 630, 639. 642, 644, 046, 
655, 663 , 67Sn, 690n, 700-702, 710n, 
714 , 719 , 721, 725 , 734,747,749, 
•763-64, 767, 773, 775n. 777n, 787, 
790, 804, 807n, 816, 857, 866, 869, 
877n, 890, 922, 932, 943-44, 949, 
951-52. 953-54, 959, 963, 965. 

Visaudharmottara-purana, 13, 24, 44, 

54. 57, 59-60, 69, 72, 77n, 79, 80, 
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82, 105, 108, 118, 119n, 126-27, j 
130-31, 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167, 
170, 172-73, 177, 184, 191, 192, 195, 
215-17, 219, 220n, 223-24, 226-27, 
230, 263 , 924, 

VisDugnpta, composed work on Daada- 
niti in 6000 ^okas 7, 8. 

Visnupurana, 10, 77n, .134, 137, 737n, 
766, 856n, 857, 869, 892, 89Sn, 896, 
897n, 924-25. 

Vimuyas'as, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 

Visti, duties of 208. , 

V ^ / 

Visvamitra, adopted Sunahsepa, though 

he had already many sons 544, 661- 
63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- 
^hktt who had become a Candala 
845. 

Visvanitba, a logician, author of Mam- 
satattvaviveka 946. 

Vi^rupa, commentator of Yajnaval- 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47u, 48, 137, 159n, 
160, 167, 263n, 299, 312, 322-23, 
340, 387n, 395n, 398n, 421n, 452n, 
454, 505, S27n, 557, 579-80, 582o, 
597, 601n, 602n, 604n, 606n, 616n, 
621II, 629, 636, 860n, 865, 867n, 869, 

• 874, 927, 932, 938, 942n, 956, 965. 

Vitasta, river was dammed by Suyya 

162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246 

Vivadacandra of Misarumisra 246, 28Sn. 
291n, 325, 327n, 344, 349, 3560, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n. 424n, 434n, 
455n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490n. 545, 

• 573n, 605, 698n. 703n. 708a. 736n, 
766-6J. 771n, 774n, 779, 785n, 790n. 

Vivadacintamani, 417n, 419n, 420n, 
426n, 447n. 460, 474n, 476u, 492n. 
510n, 513n, 322n, 523, S26n. 545, 

, 618n, 626n. 634n, 651n, 698, 701, 
708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763 , 766, 770n. 
773n-79. 782, 784n, 785n, 786n, 
787-88, 791n, 793, 817n ; leading 
authority in Alithila 545, 795. , 

Vivadaratnahara, 121n, 16Sn, 177,246, | 
281, 316, 320, 393n. 401n, 404, 413n. | 
419n, 420n, 421n, 423n, 426n, 432n, |' 
438n, 440, 442n, 445n, 446, 447n, j 
4510, 457n-460n, 462n-465n, 4670- 1 


470n, 4720, 473n, 476n. 4800, 4S4n, 
48Sn, 4890, 492n, 498a-504n, 506n, 
508n, 513n, S14n, 516n. 321n, 522n. 
523, 525n, 529n, 531n-533n, ^36n, 

I 5380. 5400, 545 , 553n, 554n. 566n. 

I 568n, 5720 , 574, 575n-577n. 580n, 

581n, 583n. 586n, 587-590a, S92 d. 
597, 598, 607n, 610n, 618n, 619n, 
621n, 623n-626n, 631n, 632n, 634n, 
635-36. 6370, 642n, 644, 646, 649n, 
651n, 652n, 656n, 660n, 664o. 702, 
707n. 714n, 716, 721n, 734n, 736n. 
738n, 747n, 763 , 770, 771n, 786n- 
788n. 791n, 948n. 

Vivadatandava, 246, 547n, 550n, 536n, 
593n, 6430 , 659, e64o„692n, 729n. 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr. 153. 

Vratakhanda of Hemadri 122n. 

Vrddhatri 872n. 

Vrddha-Brhaspati 614, 653n, 943. 

Vrddha-Gautama 432o, 6760 , 6830, 
6840, 8630, » ' 

Vrddha-Harlta. 209, 242, 391. 396-97, < 
400-402, 420, 442, 951. 

Vrddba-Katyayaoa 300n, 493n, 

Vrddha-Manu 408, 477-79, 707, 

Vrddba-Satatapa 754, 

Vrddha-Vasistha 380. ■* 

Vrddba-Visnu 721n. 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished by 
attacking Dvaipayaoa 53 ; sangha 
of, was presided over by Krs^ 88 ; 
suffered through gambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vyahrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Raja&stra 4, 

Vyasa, a kanina son 660 ; gave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtarastra 847 ; 
produced by niyoga two sons on the 
wives of Vicitravirya 845-846. 

Vyasa, smrti of 260, 272n, 273, 278, 
284. 304, 310-13, 318, 322, 332, 341, 
355, 358,379-80, 395,409,421, 430, 
437, 462, 467n. 491n, 492. 496, 499, 
510, 521-22, 524, 526, 531, 554, 572, 
5800,582,584, S86n. 606-07, 703, 
737, 772, 776, 926, 961, 970, 
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Vyasanas, o{ king, arising from kuma 
■ and'krodka 232-233 , of the ete- 
ments of rSjya 232. 

Vyavahara, eight limbs of 262 ; four 
ftet of 259- 60 four stages of, are 
plaint, reply, proof and decision 
260; meaning.^ of 245-247; several 
matters predicatet} about 259-263 ; 
springs from three motives, kSiiia, 
krodha and lobha 262. 
Vyavabara-ltalpataru SS2n. 
Yyavabaramatrka of Jimutavahana, 
246. 251n. _'5Sn. 268. 271n-273n. 
281,284n, 2S5n, 297n, 3OOn-302n, 
303n. 312, 32ln. 323-2-4. 330-32, 
347, 351n, 358a. 363n, 380n, 381, 
409, 410n, 413n, S67n, 882n. 
A'yavabarafflaylikha of Nllakantha 247, 
287n. 294a. 309a. 310, 323, 340n. 
341n. 346n, 358, 363 , 368, 370, 373, 
389n. 393n, 394n, 417n, 419n. 423n, 
424,«26n, 428n, 429n, 431n, 433n, 
' M34n, 445n, 462n, 463n, 467n, 468n, 
• 47311, S33n, S26, 5320, 545-46, 549n, 
550n, SSI, 5S3n, 554n, 560, 362, 
5680, 569, 5750, 582n-S84a, 586n, 
393b, -5950, 597, 399n, 601, 607n. 
609n-10n, 618n, 621n, 623 , 626-27, 
632», 636, e47n, 664 , 668n-670n, 
674-75, 678-680, 687-692n. 695-96, 
706n. 709-10, 715n, 7190, 721-22, 
725-26, 728-29, 731-32, 734, 738, 
747n. 748. 761, 763, 764n. 766, 768- 
774n, 777n. 779 , 782-7840, 
7S7-791n, 795, 797-98n, SOOn. 804n, 
SOS, 809-11, 817n. 8610 , 8670, 873, 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramouot 
authority on Hindu Laa in Gujerat, 
Bombay Island and Northern 
Konkan 545, 878. 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121n, 
246. 260, 277n. 287n, 300n, 301n, 
.308 d, 310, 3l3n, 318n, 321n. 326n, 
327n, 336n. 338n, 341 n. 342n, 348n, 
355n, 358n, 368, 369n, 379o, 382, 
39lB^394n, 403n, 419n, 423 , 428n, 
430n, 431,. 441n, 445n, 468n, 469, 
474 , 487.n^ 492n-494n, 493-96. 545, 
553i 554n,, 55.6n, 509, 571n, 57,2n, 


' 576n, 577n, 582n-83n. SO’n, 59ln 

j 601, 606n, 620n, 6210. 623n, 625ii’, 
j 628n, 631n, 639n, 644 , 651n, 053n, 

j 67Sn. 683, 6S3a, 680, 703n, 707n 

j 7l3n, 731, 733n, 736n. 752n, 755n. 
, 774n. 776n, 779n, 79in, SOOn, SOln, 

M>2n. 882n. 

I Vyavaharapadas, me.oning of 24b; 
misjoinder of 299; niimbir and 
nomenclature of, diftered 248. said 
to be 18 from ancient times 218, 
250; subdivided into those atisiug 
from wealth and those niismg fiom 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 

Vyavaharapraka'-'a (part of Mramitro- 
daya of Nfitramis'ra) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n, 259n, 261-65n, 275, 278, 280, 
282n, 284 , 2S8n, 291, 299n, 301n- 
303n,304, 306, 308-10, 313n, 315, 
317, 31Bn. 322-23, 327n. 330-334, 
337, 338n, 340n, 344n, 346n, 34Sii, 
3500, 351, 352n, 354n-357n, 35S, 
363n. 364n, 366n, 367n, 36S. 371n, 
3720, 375, 379. 380n. 383, 385n, 
396, 417n, 419n, 432, 436n, 437, 
43Sn-440n, 443 d, 444-45n. 447n, 
431, 4520, 455, 450n — 5Sn. 

462, 463n, 464, 465n-40Sn, 470n, 
47ln. 473n, 474n. 475, 477a-179n, 
482n-485n, 487, 4S8n, 489n-90, 

192n, 498n, 499n, 502n, 305n, 506n, 
507, S09n, 513, 520n, 521, 522n, 
525n-26n, 5290. 531n, 532, 536n- 
370, 539, 546, 548n, 549. 550n, 552, 
355n, 558a, 563n, 568-70n. 572-75n, 
378, 598, 6020, G03n. 604, 620, 
6210, 623 d, 035n. 02Sn, 029n, 

631n, 632n, 636—37. *i39n. 

652n, 701n, 706-708n, 712, 7130, 
715n, 716, 7200-22, 725-27, 729n, 
733n. 734n, 737n, 747n, 755, 706, 
708, 769n, 774n, 775, 777-79n, 735n, 
788, 793, SOOn, 804n, 809n, 85Sii, 
861, 8620, 863, 866o, S67n. bOJ, 
879n, 882n. 

Vyavahararatnakara 246 
Vyavaharasara, 274, 278, 2Sln, 3il, 
354n. 379n. 383, 44ln, 459n. 4Sjn, 
S60n, ^5, 6?Sn, 62.8n, 721.n. 73 tn. 
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Vyavabaratattva, 246, 371n, 276. 288n, 
293,306,317n,323n,32S, 338, 340o, 
366n, 367, 375, 8G7n. 

Wad. Kao Bahadur 106, 405. 

War, ( see under ‘battle* ) , country of 
an enemy may be harassed in 210 , 
dghling ceased at sunset in 211 ; high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 ; 
nonX jmbatants were not to be 
moll >ted in 210 ; rules of, agreed 
apJ . betu een Kauravas and Pudavas 
20/ ; USB of poisoned or barbed 
arrows forbidden in 210 ; weapons 
used in ancient India in 212-215 ; 
wounded soldiers of enemy in u. 
should be given medicine 210. 

Water, rules about allowing w. to run 
on another's land or bouse 507-508 ; 
rules about deOIing reservoir of w. 
or river 509. 

Watercourse, rules about 508, 510, 590, 

Watters ( on Yuan Chwang's travels ) 
376n, 407. 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be divided at a parti- 
tion 5S8n. 

Wealth, activity is the root of 169; all 
w. is not meant for sacrifices 609 ; 
IS acquired for two purposes, viz. 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736 ; men of, to be honoured 
by king 189 ; rules about the acquisi- 
tion of w . are purusartha 550n ; seven 
nstric sources of 550n. 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancieni^ writers 204-265; five kinds 
of 215 ; worship of, before battle 
91 0*91 1 

Weaving, duties of superintendent of 
146. 

Weber lb 

Weights and nieasiiics.dutiesof siiperin 
trndent of 1 t.i-1 to : punishment for 
false 160, were first introduced Jjy 
the Xandas 143n . were made from 
iron or stones found in Magadba 
country or Hekala mountain 146, 

Wells, should not be partitioned but 
enjoyed in common 586, S88n, 596. 


Whipping, allowed in England even 
now for certain offences 403n , as 
punishment lor certain offences 403- 
4 : prescribed as punishment in some 
cases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404. 

Whipping Act ( Indian ) 403n. 

Widow, can perform only the Ekod- 
dista sraddha for her husband 737, 
different views about the power of 
adoption of a son by a 668-669 ; 
effect of unchastity on right to main- 
tenance 806-808; fluctuations in cases 
about widow's power of adoption in 
a joint Hindu family in the Bombay 
Presidency 670-674; forfeits property 
taken as heir of her husband if she 
remarries 707 ; of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvariipa to take the share of her 
deceased husband 604 ; of gotraja 
as heir 751-52 ; remarriage of, con- 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
by custom in cerjain castes 453*; 
right of w. of a person or of bis pre- 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 ; right of w, to succeed to 
separated sonless husband , if chaste 
706-707 ; right of w. is of a limited 
nature 708-710 ; succeeding tQ*hus- 
band does not forfeit estate by sub- 
sequent unchastity 707 ; succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether hus- 
band was joint or separate 708 , 
taker of, bad to pay her first bus- 
band's debts 453 ; was to be chaste, 
perform s'raddba of deceased husband 
and take all his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w can adopt 674 

Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled ,<1 
most to 2000 punas in the liusband's 
wealth 60b, cannot herself demand 
partition hut was entitled to a shaic 
when husband separated his sons or 
her sons claim partition during 
father’s life 605 , could earn or own 
property, but bad no indcpeadeni 
power of disposal during husband’s 
life 452; debts of, to be paid by hus- 
band in the case of cowherds, hunters 
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«ndthelike452i bqtbaadmnsttry to | Witaesses, (see under ‘perjury'); at 


deserve regard and love of S37 ; bus- i 
band bad ownership over, acc. to | 
Narada 433 ; maintenance of 803»-4 : j 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 430-31 ; meaning of dictum t 
' there is no partition between bus. 
.band and w.’ 603-604 ; not liable to I 
pay husband's debts 440-441, 452 ! , 
of cowherd and of him who takes a , 
lease of land for half produce liable ' 
(or debts of husband 441 ; of sacri> 
ficer liad to confess in Varunapra- 
ghasa if she had a paramonr 334-35; 
right of w.' to succeed to her deceas- 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment 
(or abandoning blameless w.'804 ; 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery ’ 
806 ', was said to be half of the bus- ' 
hand 453. 

ynikinaon, author of 'Manners and 
, cuttoms of ancient Egyptians' 42Sn, 
will; Brhaspati is against passing of ' 
property by 474, 817; germs of the 
Idea of 474,816-817; of Umichand 
818 ; political w. of Lalitaditya 817 ’ 
nnknown to ancient Hindu Law 816i 
IVUls^ on 'circumstantial evidence 
356n, 357n. 

Window, opening of w. so as to com- 
mand view of the interior of another's 
honse not allowed 507. 

Wine, nope to be allowed to drink • 
dnting day time acc. to Snkra 148'> 
bow far forbidden in Kali 964-965. 
Wintemitz. Dr. 122n, 40Sn. I 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in i 
England up to beginning of 18th ' 
century 405 ; punishment for acc. to , 
Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, 
mnst be direct and not hearsay, 
330;. king cannot be cited, as 336 ; 
litigants were not to approach sec- 
retly a w. 349 ; Manu prefers a single | 
male w, to women of good character | 
337 ; who is a 330. 


least three generally required 331; 
brabmana w. following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to he treated as 
s'iidras in matters of oath 344 ; 
compulsory attendance of 343 ; cross 
examination of w. how far allowed 
245; divided by Xarada into kriir 
and aJtrta 339 ; duty of party oppos- 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341 ; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w. may have to be examined in per- 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334; exa- 
mination of, not to be delayad by 
king or judge 331 ; exceptions to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
open court 346 ; exhortations ad- 
dressed by the judge to 342-344 ; 
faults in w. caunot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom- 
petent 338-339 ; five kinds of krta 
339; how much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause they were fined and made to 
pay debt claimed 352 ; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346 ; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; miuimum 
required to attest documents 312 , 
number of w, necessary in % dispute 
331-332 ; Oaths administered to 
343-44; parties as 345; patent 
defects in, to be considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341 ; 
persons incompetent to be w. 334- 
336; qualifications of 332-333, 
quality preferred to number of 347 ; 
rules in case of conflict among 347 , 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by court 
345 ; should ordinarily be of the 
same paste as the parties 333; should 
take off their shoes and touch cow- 
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dung, gold or darbha grass before 
deposing 342; six kinds of akrta 
340; strict examination of character 
of w. should be entered upon only in 
civil disputes 336-37 ; subsistence 
ailovrance for w. 345 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differed ace. to 
caste 343-44 ; taking down the depo- 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined in 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Brhaspati 
340 : were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharmaastra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen- 
tence for accused 353 ; were to 
depos^in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 3 42 ; women as 
333-34, 337; women not wholly dis- 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punish- 
ment when she conceived from inter- 
course with a man of lower caste 402 ; 
person buying or selling a btahmana 
woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485 ; pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 
a dream, an 'auspicious ^gn 226 ; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- i 
807 : who was not a slave became a j 
slave by marrying a slave 483, 

Women, assimilated to siidras in respect | 
of study of Veda, homa &c. 687 ; 
cannot be completely guarded by be- I 
ing merely secluded 537 ; even patita 1 
w. thaji had not performed prSyas- ^ 
citta were to be given bare mainten- 
ancj 515 ; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610 ; lesser punishment for 
533 ; must be guarded against im- 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
entitled to a share, but only ^to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that rely on Bandbayana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and Jailed in certain 
cases 384-85 ; not entitled to inherit 
> in the whole of India except five w. 

136 < 


specially mentioned and except in 
Bbmbay and ^^adras 713, 746, 748 ; 
not entitled to dispose of property 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even good family come to ruin by 
independence 536 ; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abandoned 
948 ; rnles about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 287 ; sathskaras of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped 956-57; 
work provided at home by superin- 
tendent of weaving for w. that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 146 

Work, two kinds of, subha and asubha 
482 ; what is impure w. 482, 

Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dbarmasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in aucient India 306-30B; 
wooden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 368. 

J * 

Yacitaka, rules of Katyayana about > 
interest beginning to run on 426 ; 
rules of Kautilya about p59, 

Yadavapraka^, author of lexicon called 
VaijayantI 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 42. 

Yajuavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9-10, I7a, 
22, 26, 32, 37-8, 43-4, 48, 56-7, 
59-60, 62, 71,95-97, 101,107-110, 
118-121n, 123, 124n, 126, 128-29, 
132, I40n. 142, 146n. 158, 160-61, 
166-171, t7^n, 175-76,178. 184, 193, 
195. 199, 209, 211. 216-17, 228, 238. 
242, 245-48, 250-51, 257, 259, 260n. 
263n. 268. 270-71, 273, 275, 277. 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97, 300, 302- 
310, 312-313. 314-15,317,319-21, 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34, 336, 338n, 
340n, 342-348n, 350-53, 356,358, 
360, 362-65, 367-68, 370-74, 376n. 
380-83 , 385 , 387-89, 391-92, 394- 
398a, 400-405, 408,412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29, 431, 433-438, 440-443n, 
445, 448n-4S2. 454, 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67. 470-72, 476-479, 481-84, 
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486. 188-52. 494n, 196-501.504-05. 
507. 509-516. 520-22. 524, 525n, 
537-29, SJl, 553-35,538-540.545, 
549n, 551n, 553, 554n-557.S63 . 566- 
567, 569, 573-577, 579. 582. 584. i 
586-87. 590, 592. 593n, 395-99, 601. I 
603, 605. 609-617, 619, 621-23 , 628. | 
630,632,635,637. 640-41. 644-46. i 
649, 651-54, 657-5S. 660, 663, 666, 
670a, 675, 677-78, 686, 690n. 700- 
702,708,714-15,719, 722, 725-26. 
7^2, 735. 737n, 742-43. 749, 754n. 
759-60, 764-65, 767, 773, 775n, 779- 
81, 785-87. 792-94, 801, 803-807, 
.809, 810n, 812, 814. 823, 825n-27. 
831, 837, 857n, 858n. 860, 863 . 865, 
866, 867n, 868, 869, 871, 874, S78, 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39,' 941. 943, ' 
946-48, 950-52. 954, 958-59, 963, , 
965. 970, 

Yadta, smrli of, 527n, 533-34, 644, i 
65211, 707n, 792. 

Ysjaskara, a king, personally heard 
iaases of people 270-71 ; panUhed a 
faiahmana criminal with mark of dog's 
foot on th( forehead 403 - was elect- 
ed kiqg ol Kashmir 31. 

Yasastilaka 27, 84. 86. Ilia, 113, 12Sii. 
20?, 2030, 8S9a. 

Yaska (see nnder 'Nirakta'), 104. 658. 

■ 776n. - 

Vawdharman Visnuyas'as 925o. 

Yati; sudra as 765 ; who could be a j 
765 1 whether he could beg for food , 
from all varnas 957; rule about bis 
abode for the night 959-60 
Yatidbarmasaiigtalra 929n, 960n. 
Yaadheyas, republic of Sp ; were up- 
rooted by Rudradiman 89. 


r voi. 

Yautaka, a kind ot sti Whana 778-779. 

Yavana, king ruled for a long time be. 
cause be observed dictates of dharma 
97. 

Yavanas, dwelt to the ea.st of Bharata 
varsa 67: said to h.ne sprung from 
Tnrvasu, son of Y’ayiti 937. 

Y'ay.lti, passed over his eldest son 
\adu and made his youagesi sou 
Puru his successor 42, 44. 

Vogaksema, meaning of 5SS-5S9 

Yogloka, a writer 34So. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied m 
different countries 145n, 

Vuddbakanda 77, 110, 200, 209, 21-1 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to biing 
about death of his teacher Dronri 
845 ; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Gargasaniihita 
892, 897. 

Vngas, description of the nature ,ancl 
dharmas of four 891-92 ; dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
•S85-886; dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, SOI ; four well-known y. 
not found in Rgveda 886 ; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869, 885 ; theory nf 883- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yovarija; bad y. to be kept confined 
117 ; eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 1 IG , 
emoluments of 117; entrusting 
powers to 117; not •'generally 
enumerated in the lists of m^trins 
IIG ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 1 16, 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abhigamika 

45 

Abhiyofctr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Adayad abend b ava 
Adesa 

650 

697 n, 698n 

Adevamatrka 

133n 

Adhaka 

124n 

Adhamana 

428 

Adbanapatra 

311 

Adharya 

300n 

Adhi 

4l9n, 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adbikarana 

142 

Adhikarmakrt 

482 

Adbipiila 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

Adbisthina 

142 

Adbyagni 

774n 

Adbyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahanika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Agama 

317 

Abara 

139 

.kbninaibuka 

851n 

Ajfiadbi 

493n 

Ajfiakraya 

493n 

Ajfiapatra 

310 

AkramodVa 

618n 

Akranda 

220 

Akiailftasara 

220 

Aksadyvitika 

541 

Aksapatala 

143 

Ak^ubini 

204-205 

Aksavapa 

112 

Aksika 

541 

AfflStya 

104 

Amitya 

451n 

.Anttk^ 

465 

Anga 

17 

Antapala 

112n, 197 

APtarvamakA 

112n 

Antevasin 

482 


Anubandbya 

865 

Annmana 

8280, 8510 

Anusamanta 

142 

Annsista 

383 

Anattara 

263 

Annvakra 

9190 

Anvadheya 

' 7740 

Anvadhi 

429' 

Anvadhipatra 

311 

Anvahita 

458, 459n 

Anvtksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

Apapatrita 

6100 

Aparadba 

264 

Apayatrita 

6100 

Apratibandba*ds ya 

546 

ApratUthita 

, 277, 716 

•Apratyayabbogyadbi 

430 

Xpta 

3340 

Aiijaka 

21,30 

Ardhadhana 

J96I 

Arghya ' 

' 368 

Ari 

218 

Ariradvarga 

53 

Arthadnsapa 

54 

Artba^stra 

6-7 

Arthin 

292 

Asana 

223 

Asedha 

291 

Asraya 

219 

Asuravijayin 

69 

Atavika 

1120, 200-201 

Atreyi 

5270 

Atta 

893n 

Aupapatika 

6100 

Aurasa 

655-656 

Avakraya 

4940. 495 

Avapatika 

'6100 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddhakraina 

Bala 

Bala 

731 
438, 435 

sbsn 
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Bali 

H7n, 190 

Bandba 

419n 

^aa^bn 

753n 

Bandhudayada 

650 

Bhaga 

, 190 

Bhagadugba 

ill2 

Bba» 

292 

Bbataka 

480 

Bhayavarjita 

. 503 

Bheda 

172 

Bboga (possessioa) 

317 

Bhoga (district] 

139 

Bhogalabha 

419 

Bhogapati 

139 

Bhrtaka 

482 

Bhruna 

612a 

Bhujisya 

813 

Bhukti (possession) 

317 

Bhukti (district) 

139 

Bijitt > 

646n 

Brabmanabruva 

272 

, Cakravaitia 

66 

Cakravrddbi 

418 

Cakrika 

3340 

Cara 

129 

Cariirabandhaka 

435 

Catuspatba 

508 

Chala 

279 

Chain 

438-439 

Ciraka or Cbraka 

309. 311 

Codana 

354 

Dan^ y 

21-22, 172 

Banda 

960 

Banda (army) 

200 

Bandaniti 

5 

Bandapala 

1120 

Bandopanata 

224 

Bandopanayin 

226 

Basi 

602n 

Battanapakarma 

471a 

Battapradanika 

4710 

Bauvarika 

112n 

Baya 

543-544 

Bayabbaga 

545 

Ba^da 

543-544, 711 

Bevalaka 

950-51 

Bevamatrka 

133n 

Bevapasu 

501n 

Bhanaka 

121b, 122 

Bbanvana 

178 

Bhiiianaka 

434d 


Bbarma 

260, 572 

Bharma 

438-39 

Bharmadhikarana 

243 

Bharmadbikaran i n 

126n 

Bbarmasana 

243 

Bharmastha 

252 

Bbarmasthana 

243 

Bharmavijayin 

69 

Bbata 

369 

Bhvajahrta 

583-58 t 

Bbvajmi 

502 

Binsira 

121n, 122 

Bivya 

363 

Bravya 

575 

Brona 

124a 

Bronamukha 

140 

Buta 

127-129 

Butaka 

332n, 340 

Bvaidbibbava 

223 

Bvaigunya 

422 

Bvairnjya 

102 

Bvipravacana 

685n 

Bvyrimusyayana 

685 

Byuta 

538 

Ekacckayasrita 

438n 

Eka%M 

722n 

Ekavakyatn 

443 

Ekoddista 

73 7n 

Gadyanaka 

122a 

Gana 

88. 281, 487-88 

Ganana 

49 

Ganika 

148n 

GarU 

276 

Gavunria 

154 

Glaba 

539 

Gocarma 

, 432n 

Golaka 

&)6n 

Gopa 

143i 149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabbajab 

050 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

112 

Gramakuta 

154, 282 

Gramika 

282 

Grbapatika 

129 

Grhyamanakarana 

827n 

Gnlma 

141 

Hina 

303 

Hiranya 

124a 

Holiika 

851n 
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Tndrfijala 

172 

Indrasthana 

367n 

Indriya 

713 

Iti 

163 

Jai/apada 

93-93, 134n 

Jiinapada (document) 

309 

Janarajya 

64 

Jaiigala 

132n 

Jara 

846 

Jajapatra 

310, 380 

Jnati 

7S4n 

Kakini 

121n, 126n 

Kali ‘ 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

- 924n 

Kandaprstha 

632n 

Kanina 

647, 660 

Kan taka 

162, 251.252 

Kanya 

713 

Kipaiika 

129 

I^ara 

190, 191 

Katana 

300.307 

Karita 

418 

Karma (torture) 

254 

Karmabhumi 

137 

Karmana 

S31n 

Karmantika 

112a 

Karmanuyoga 

234 

Karmasthana 

113 

Karmavipaka 

392 

Karsapana 

120. 121n 

Karya 

95.304 

Kayavrata 

■ 439 

Kayika 

418, 419 

Kesarin 

S50n 

Kbandaj 

138 

Kbari 

124a 

KbaA:ata 

1820 

Kbttrvatika 

140 

Kbeta 

182n 

Kosi 

184 

Kriya 

260,301 

Krta (throw of dice) 

SSO-887 

Krta 

339 

Krta (interest) 

419 

K^ya 

4g0n 

K^yadbi 

430 

Kula 

142. 150n 

Kula (tribunal) 

280 

Kufilia 

283,334a 


Kumaramatya 

117 

Kumarisahasa 

19en 

Kumbba 

■l24n 

Knmbba 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Knpyadbyaksa 

145 

Knsida 

415, 417 

Kusidin 

417 

Labba 

777n 

Lagna 

229 

Lagnaka 

419, 435 

Lak^adbyaksa 

144 

Lekba 

. 49 

Likbita 

340 

Lingin 

610n 

Lobbavijayin 

69 

Lohabhihara (or-sara) 

910n 

Lokiyata 

‘46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

ISdadbyamasahasa 

393-04 

Mabadandanayaka 

115n 

Mabiraja 

68 

Malimlu 

519 , 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantras'akti 

171 

Mantrin 

IDS 

Manyu 

200 

J 

Mas 

]21n 

Matsyanyaya 

21, 30n 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200 , 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mitbya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtiintara 

338n. 339 

Mudradbyaksa 

149 

Mudrita 

277 

Mula 

463 

■ Nadika 

14611 

Nadimatrka 

133n 

Nagaraka 

Nagaraslresthin 

112n, 119 

141, 182 

Naidbfini 

502 

Naigama 159n, 

487n, 882n 

Naistbika 

764, 962-63 

Nastika 

464 

Naya 

217 

Nayaka 

112n. 142 

iNibandba 

575n 
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Nigada 

676n 1 

I'rajiiapaoapatra 

310 

Nikupa 

454-455 1 

Prakirnaka 

751 

Niratibaka 

• 300 j 

Prefcrta 

;i9 

ffirhira 

788n 1 

Prakrti 

17 

Nirmkta 

350n 

Pranaya 

SO, 185 

Nirvyiiha 

507d I 

Pranayana 

704 n 

Nifada 

599 I 

Prahnynya 

45S 

Ni'ta 

ioSn 1 

Praiadapatra 

31Q 

Kisntartba 

138 j 

Prasnavivaka 

272 

Nisrstilekba 

310 1 

Prathaiuakayastba 

141 

Niyata 

813 ' 

Frathamakulika 

141 

>Jy5sa 

454-455 j 

Pratli amasahab? 

193-94 

Pakhandin 

8S2n 1 

Piatibhoga 

191 

Paksabb? !>a 

399 j 

Pratibhu 

435 

Pa'a 

370n 1 

Pralijn-x 

292 

Palli ' 

154 

Piatilekha 

no 

Pana 

539 1 

Piatinj:i!>a 

458 

Paficabandlia 

295 

Pratipaksa 

100 

PaBcakuIa 

283 

Pratisara 

879 

Paficajnabasab d a 

113 

Pratisthita 

277 

Pancarudha 

J12 1 

Pralyabhiyoga 

302 

Pa^ya 

490. 495 

Pralyckalita 

260, 29S 

Parasava 

59 ', 648, 656 

Pratyarlhin 

292 

Paribhusana 

' 324 

Pralva\askandan > 

o 

o 

Paridana 

310 

Pratyi'pavisU 

138 

Parihara 

191,-195, 310 

Pra\ esapatra 

442 

ParihSra 

500 

Pra\rajyavasita 

129ii 

Parikraya 

224 

PtSvrttika 

310 

Panmltartba 

128 

Puga 

281 , 487 

Parlaabya 

770 

Parana 

121d 

Parinayya 

770a 

Purta 

451 

Parivattana 

•195 

Purusarlha 

550n 

Paiivrati 

112 

ISirvanyaya 

300 

Parivrtti 

495 

Piirvapaksa 

38. 292 

Parokta 

Par^igraba 

296, 303 
220 

Pnsyabnana 

407 

Par^igrahasara 

220 

Kajakart) 

* 30 

Parvan, 

737n 

Kajam.arga 

508 

J 

Parvana 

737n 

Kajan 

28, 37-3S, r«-G3 

Paiyagnikaiana 

Pa^atkara 

938 

Kajasabdopajivin 

bO.Ol 

3S0-S1 ’ 

Raka 

3SS 

Patni 

707 

Rastra 

13 f 

PattakUa 

154 

Rastriya 

117n. 138 

Pattana 

182n 

Ratain 

29 

Palra 

587n 

Rikjha 

543 , 35ln 

Paara 

93-95 

1 Rikthabhajah 

650 

Paura-vyavahirika 

112n 

1 Rna 

1 • ' 

416 

245 

Poganda 

Frabhu^kti 

395n , 460a 

1 

• 171 

; Riipa 

49 

Pracara 

587 

1 Rupadar^ka 

144 

Pradvivaka 

272 

1 Rnpatarka 

144n 
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Sabliil 

92-93 

SabhiLa 

539 

Sabhya 

273 

Sabtahmacfirin 

762 & n 

Saciva 

1(H 

Sadliyapala 

278 

Srihasa 

523 

SajSta 

754n 

3?.ksin 

330 

Sakyasamanta 

45 

SalakiD 

- 499n 

Sama 

217 

Samahartr 

1120. 143 

Samahvaya 

538 

Samanodak-i. 

752-733 

Samanta 

67. 142 

Samanta 

504n 

Samaya 

157, 826 

Samayacarika 

825n 

Sambhaya saifluiihan i 

466 

Samiii 

92-93 

Sampratipaui 

300 

Samrat 

07, 73 

Samsaktaka 

304 

Samsarara 

508 

Samsraya 

223 

Samsryta 

7600, 765 

Samsrstin 

760n 

Samudra 

933 

Sainvatsaia 

126 

Samvid 

486 

Samvitpatii 

311 

Samya 

500n 

Sanabhi 

13-tn 754n 

Sancara 

130 

Sandbi 

223 

Baadbipaii^ 

311 

Sahgba 

S.S 

Sahgrab^ 

1 11 

Sahgrahana 

HO, 531 

Sahkara (lulsjomdec of cau' 

es of 

action) 

302 

SannidUiitr 

I12n. 143 

Santana 

750-751 

Santi 

231 

Sapana 

263 

Sapatha 

354, 358 

Sapratibandha- daya 

546 

Sapratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Sarhga 

373 

Sarthavaha 

*141 


Saivabbauma 

66,68 

Sarvadhitna 

.961 

Sarvatraga 

310 

Sasaoa 

310 

Sasanahara 

128 

Sasitit 

277 

SatadSya 

388 

Satagbnl 

213 

Satamana 

122, 125n 

Sattio 

129-130 

Satru 

218 

Satya 

300 

Sat} ankara 

435, 491 n 

Saud.ayika 

778 

Sandra 

599, 646, 656 

Sanryadbana 

583-584 

Sautramani 

940 


579n 

Setu 

sio 

Sikhavrddln 

439 

Stla 

825n 

Silpinyasa 

00 

Vi 

Simbldhanya 

191 

Siraa 

119n 

Sirastha 

364 

Sirsakaslha 

364 

Stsu 

/ 

30;in 

Sisya 

482 

Sita 

H7n- 

Siva 

3^ 

Sinarita - 

; ^ 

Smartakil i 

, 3S&t 

SoUara 

263 

Sreui 

281, 287 

Srenibald 

; ‘ 201 

Sthanakrta 

309n 

Stbanapala 

149 

Stlianika 

143. 149 

Sthanlya 

140 

Sthitipatia 

" 311 

SthTilalaksa 

44 

Stobhaka 

264- 

Stoma 

480 

Sucaka 

264 

SucI 

339 

Saddhavadha 

400n 

Sukadbanya 

191 

Sula 

893n 

Sulka 

146, 190, 191 
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Sulka 

773-776 

Suna 

148 

Suxa'rna 

lain, lJ5n 

Svamin 

547 

Sva 

347 

Svapuru*!! 

278 

Svarajya 

65 

Svarat 

68, 73 

Svayamukti 

339 

Tapasa 

129 

Tayii 

519 

Ttena 

130 

Titita 

383 

Trnha 

112-113 

Traipiuujika 

737 

Trayi 

48 

Tteti 

SS8 

Udsisina 

220 

U4asthita 

129 

Vddbara 

625 

Oddharapalra 

311 

lldvr«hbayajria 

6510 

Ugia 

64 

Uktalabha 

493 

Upadba 

105 

Upagala 

311, 442 

Upagraha 

221 

Upabaia 

224 

Upakaiana 

9150 

Upadcurvana 

764, 962-03 

Upaoidhi , 

454 

Uparika 

' 141 

Upasrutij 

9670, 90Sn 

XJpayacita 

9670 

Upeka 

172 

Utkoca 

473 

UUaba^kti 

I7I 

Uttamatna 

415 

'OUamasahasa 

393-94 

Uttatra (reply) 

300 

Uttaia (akiad-of witness) 

340 

Uttara (future) 

8860 

Utthana - 

169 

Vadba 

5260 



Vaidya 

5810 

Vairajya 

102 

V,5ky5ouyoga 

254 

Vardhiisa , 

417 

V.irdhusika 

417-418, 428n 

Vargin 

283 

Varta 

50-51 

Vatsanabha 

373 

Veda (bunch of kuf'.i 

grass) 842 

Velapura . 

193 

Vibbaga 

560 

Vigraha 

223 

Vijigisu 

218^ 

Vinadi 

370n' 

Vinaya 

51-32 

Vinimaja 

495 

Viral 

68,73 

Visaya 

138 

Vieayapau 

141 

Visuddhipatra 

311 

Vpti 

208 

Vivid a 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddhi 

418 

Vyihrti 

6890 

Vyasana 

232 

Vyavahara 

215-40.260. 435 

Vyataharapad i 

248, 250-51 

Yyayama 

217 

Incilaka 

426. 458 

Yadiccbabbijui 

339 

1 Yadrcchika 

. 339 

1 Yijya 

5860 

Yana 

223,226 

I \atavja 

218 

Yatudhina 

-* 359 

Yantaka 

779 

Yogakseina 

• *588-89 

Yooisambandba 

7540 

Yuga 

886 

Yukti 

354-355 

Y uktdesa 

354 

Yupahastin 

8360 


I 




